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NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS-INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES. 


De  Bow*§  Induatritd  Ruoureet.-^Kmaag  die 
tourcea  of  reliable  statUdcal  infomuition  may  be 
mentioned,  the  two  principal  commercial  maga> 
zines  of  the  country—the  MtrckanW  Magazine 
of  New- York,  and  De  Bow* a  Review  of  the  South- 
em  and  Wastem  States,  conducted  by  J.  D.  B. 
DeBow,  professor  of  political  economy,  &c.,  in  the 
Unirersity  of  Looisiana,  and  pablisned  at  New- 
Orleans.  The  former  is  well  known  to  the  mer- 
centile  community ;  bat  the  latter,  thoo^h  esten- 
nreU  patronized,  and  a  standard  anthonty  at  the 
Sontb,  has  notreceiyeo  from  the  merchants  of  the 
North  that  support  which  an  enlightened  regard 
to  iheir  own  mteresu  would  seem  to  demand. 
The  statistical  information  embodied  in  its  P*gc* 
respecting  the  staples  of  the  South  and  West, 
which  form  the  basis  of  a  great  part  of  all  our 
leading  commercial  transactions,  is  immense. 
More  than  tliree  large  volumes  have  been  pub- 
lished upon  Cotton  alone,  and  more  than  a  thou- 
sand pages  upon  SuoAB.  In  point  of  literary 
merit  too,  it  is  unsurpassed.  The  leading  articles 
have  been  written  with  a  vigor  of  thought  and 
purity  of  style  not  excelled,  if  equalled  in  the  an- 
nals of  commercial  literature,  and  the  intellectual 
tastes  fostered  by  them  are  exceedingly  favorable 
to  mental  growth  aud  worldly  prosperity.  Mr. 
De  Bow  has  published  a  condensation  of  all  the 
imporunt  papers,  articles  and  statistics,  that  have 
appeared  in  the  twelve  published  volumes  of  his 
Oeview,  in  three,  entitled;  "The  Inditstaial 
Resources  of  thi  Socthxrn  and  Wkstern 
States,"  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  no  intelligent 
merchant  will  overlook  the  advantages  be  will 
enj'iy,  in  possessing  this  vast  depository  of  relia- 
ble and  valuable  information. — Freedky*»  Prat- 
tieai  Treatise  on  Btuiness,  1853. 

The  Indtistrial  Resources  of  the  Southern  and 
Western.  States,  hp  J.  D.  J5.  DeBow.—To  the 
merchant  it  furnishes  valuable  materials  concern- 
ing tlie  great  staples  of  tlie  States  South  of  the 
Potomac ;  and  he  will  look  in  vain  elsewhere  for 
the  copious  historical  and  sUtistical  details  which 
are  here  supplied  in  reference  to  the  agricultural 
productions  of  that  rich  region.  We  may  note 
particularly  the  topics  of  Cotton,  Tobacco  and 
ftice — their  history,  cultivation  and  progressive 
increase,  until  they  now  form  so  prominent  fea- 
tures in  the  export  trade  of  the  country.  The  dis- 
cussious  embraced  in  tliis  series,  upon  these  great 
■taples,  and  upon  those  of  Sugar,  Hemp,  Indian 
Corn,  &c.,  and  upon  the  momentous  subjeeta  of 
Manufactures,  Internal  Lnprovements,  and  Com- 
merce of  the  Souili,  are  such  as  will  claim  close 
attention  from  the  merchant  who  desires  to  be 
familiar  with  the  tohole  country. — N-  T.  Courier 
and  Enguirer. 

De  Bow's  Industrial  Resources. — An  impor- 
tant wnik  of  wide  sweep  and  variety  of  contents 
is  The  Industrial  Resources  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  to  be  completed  in  three  volumes. 
The  editor  and  author  of  the  work  is  J.  De  Bow, 
Sso.,  the  conductor  of  the  Commercial  Magazine 
publiiihed  under  his  name  at  New-Orleans.  We 
would  merely  announce  the  issue  of  this  first  vol- 
ume of  one  of  the  most  important  publicadons  of 
the  day,  indispensable  for  statesmen,  merchants, 
politto«l  economists,  and  whoever  would  be  pos- 
aesA^d  of  a  complete  library. — laterarv  Werid, 


It  IB  an  invalnble  treasunr  of  information.  The 
public  will  be  supplied  with  one  of  the  most  vain- 
able  works  of  reference  tliat  can  be  added  to  an 
American  library. — Charleston  Mercury. 

Thb  work  vnll  form  a  vade  mecum  for  the 
libraiT  of  the  statesman  and  political  economiat.-' 
Charleeton  Evening  News, 

It  supplies  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt  in  re> 
lation  to  this  countrv,  and  compares  in  oseftdness 
to  the  celebrated  rrogress  of  the  Nation,  by  the 
late  G.  a.  Porter,  Esq.— United  States  Econo- 
mist. 

De  Bosses  Industrial  Resources. — ^The  work 
contains  statistical  and  other  intelligence  upon 
all  general  topics  relating  to  commercial  and  io- 
dustrial  pursuits  in  the  united  States  and  foreign 
countries,  and  as  such  deserves  tu  be  placed  oa 
the  shelves  of  the  library,  as  ao  iudispensablo 
American  compendium,  by  the  side  of  McCuUoch. 
In  no  similar  space  can  so  much  be  found  so  readi- 
ly relating  to  the  statistics  and  progress  of  the 
Southwest  and  the  South.— ^.  O.  Picayune, 

The  work  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  ths 
library  of  the  merchant,  manufacturer,  planter, 
and  statesman,  and  the  public  have  every  guaran- 
tee of  iu  ability  in  the  acdve  and  intelligent  ux- 
vices  rendered  bv  Professor  De  Bow  to  the  indus- 
trial interest  of  the  country,  for  many  years  past, 
in  the  pages  of  his  invaluable  and  widely  area- 
lated  Review. — Harpers^  Magajtine. 

De  Bow's  Industrial  Resources,— The  work  is 
arranged  after  the  manner  of  an  enrvclnpedia,  and 
abounds  in  a  variety  of  useful  information,  and 
many  valuable  statistics  compiled  from  the  re- 
turps  included  in  the  last  census.  It  is  a  woik 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  merchant 
and  business  man,  who  could  not  fail  to  derive 
profitable  information  from  its  pages.  Mr.  De 
Bow  appears  to  have  spared  neither  pains  nor 
labor  in  compiling  this  varied  and  comprehensive 
work. — Baitimore  American. 

Industrial  Resources  of  the  South  and 
J^est,  by  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow.—We  think  that  no 
merchant  or  public  man  should  neglect  to  secure 
the  valuable  mformation  embodied  in  the  authen- 
tic reports  and  statistical  tables  of  these  volumes. 
Professor  De  Bow's  reputation  as  a  scholar  and 
statist,  is  a  sufficient  guaran^  for  the  accuracy 
and  completeness  of  every  paper  contained  in  the 
collectioiL— i^.  R.  Journal,  N.  Y. 

Ashland,  ilfajf  20,  1851. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  received  and  looked  into  the 
9th  volume  of  your  Review  of  the  Stuthem  and 
Western  Slates,  as  I  had  occasionally  into  some 
of  the  previous  volumes.  I  take  pleasure  in  say- 
ing that  it  embodies  a  great  amount  of  valuable 
and  useful  information  in  respect  to  political  econ- 
omy, agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and  other  statistics,  diligently  collected  and  well 
arranged.  Without  concurring  in  all  the  specula- 
tive reasoninn  of  the  work,  I  think  it  eminently 
entitled  to  public  patronage. 

Wishing  that  j^our  persevering  exertions  mat 
be  juatly  appreciated,  and  may  be  attended  with 
encouragement  and  success,  I  am  your  obedient 
servant.  H.  Clat. 

J.  D.  B.  Dk  Bow,  Esq. 
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Gold  of  Virginia iii.  461 

Gold  Resources  of  California i.  273 

Grain  Trade  of  England i.  89 

Grain      of     the     United      Sutes      and 

world i.  69— ii.  558 

Grave-yards  at  New-Orleans ii.  1 89 

Great  Britain— Commerce  with iii.  653 

Greek  Commerce i.  303 

Guatemala 1.41 

Guadaloupe • iii.  633 


Gulf  Stream i.  367 

Gulf  of  Mexico iii.  7 

Hay  and  Hemp  Crop,  U.  S i.  80 

Harper*s  Memoir  on  Slavery ii.  205 

Hanse  Towns, i.  325 

Hayti i.  325— ii.  433— iii.  549 

Hammonds*  Letters  on  Slavery ii.  238 

Hayne,  R.  T.— Commercial  Report.,  .iii.  92 

Havana iii.  627 

Health  and  Diseases  at  the  South iii.  85 

Historical  Society  of  Louisiana...... L  437 

Hog  Business  of  West i.  875 

Huron,  Lake i.  462 

Illinois i.  389— iii.  496 

Illinois — ^Rail-roads  of ii.  450 

Imports  and  Exports  of  United  States  with 

all  Nations iii.  577-584 

Indiana iii.  497 

Indiana — Resources,  &c i.  879 ;  iii.  497 

Indiana — ^Rail-roads  of. ii.  450 

Insurrections  amonv  Slaves ii.  231 

Industry,  new  branches  of..... i.  390 

Industry  of  South .....iii.  45 

Industrial  Revolution  at  the  South.,  .iii.  76 
Internal  Improvements— -Calhoun's  Report 
on  Memphis  Convention  Reviewed. iii.  441 
Internal  Improvements  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment— ^how   distributed  between    States 

since  1790 i.  391— iL  516 

Internal  Improvement  Convention  at  Chi- 
cago  i.  255 

Inventions— their  influence iii.  451 

Inundations  of  Mississippi ii.  13 

India i.  107,  190 

Indians  of  Louisiana i.  415 

Indigo— cultivation  at  South..  ..iii.  50,  356 

Indian  Com i.  391 

Indians  of  Alabama  and  Georgia i.  45 

Indian  Wars  in  the  Southwest i.  54 

Indian  Wars  of  l/ouisiana ii.  261 

Indian  Territory iii.  497 

Insurance  of  Character. i-  394 

Insurance  of  Negroes ii.  kB9 

Iowa iii.  497 

Immigration  to  the  U.  S i.  381— iii.  395 

Iron  Interests  of  United  States i.  396 

Iron  Resources  of  Pennsylvania ii.  370 

Iron  product  of  the  work! ii.  658 

Italian  Commerce i.  304,  324 

Jamaica iii.  635 

Jamaica,  growth  of  Cotton  in....i.  196,  280 

Java i.  279 

Jewish  Commerce i,  302 

Kentucky — Description,  History,  Schemes 
for  Separate  Existence,  Burr,  Western 
Excitement,  Population  and  Products  of 
Kentucky,  Agriculture,  Boone,  Mineral 
Springs,  Mammoth  Cave,  Internal  Im- 
provements, Education.  Slavery,  Statistics 
of  Commerce  and  Towns.. i.  398— iii.  496 

Kentucky — Rail-roads ii.  444 

Key- West— Wreckers  of. i.  407 

Keys  cf  Florida 1 387.  348 
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La  KmU L81 

La  Salle L  410 

Law,  John i.  421 

Lakes^Great  Lake*  of  XJ.  S.,  and  Commerce 

•f i.443 

Lakes  and  Western  Trade i.  445 

Lakes  and  Valley  Trade,  Statistics  of,  with 
Population  and  Wealth  of  lake  countiy 

of  United  States  and  Canada i.  447 

Lakes  and  Western  River  Navig^ion.i.  449 
Lakes,  British  and  American  Marine  on,  i.  451 

Lake  Commerce  of  1850,  dec i.  452 

Lakes  of  United  States i.  2 

Land  Titles  of  Texas iii.  327 

Lands— Public  of  United  States L  443 

Lands—Public  of  United  States,  History  of 
Land  Office,  Value  of  Sales,  Prices  and 
Grants,     Area,    Pre-emption,     Mineral 

Lands,  SUtistica i.  438 

Lands — Cultivated  and  Uncultivated  in  the 

United  SUtes L  78 

Levees  at  New-Orleans ii.  136 

Lexinffton,  Kentucky 1-  406 

Libraries  in  the  United  SUtes ii.  558 

Life  Statistics— Whites  and  Blacks.. ii.  292 

Life— Early  in  the  West iu.487 

Louisiana ..iii.  460, 496 

Iiouisiana — ^History  and  Progress  ;  French 
and  Spanish  Histary,  Purchase,  Delivery, 
Territorial  Government,  Code  of  1808; 
Advances  of  State,  BaUle  of  Orleans, 
Black  Code,  Code  of  1825,  Jurisprudence, 

Courts,  dec i.  417 

Louisiana — Minerals.... i.  434 

Louisiana  Historical  Society L  436 

Louisiana— Well  Water i.  437 

Louisiana— Her  progress  in  Sugar  Indus- 
try  L68 

Louisiana— Origin  of  Sugar  Oultuie. .  .i.  69 

Louisiana — ^Histories  of L  148 

Louisiana— Purchase L  427 

Louisiana— Laws i.  432 

Louisiana— Early  History  .ii.  29 ;  lii.  480, 491 

Louisiana — Rice ii.  426 

Louisiana— Rail-roads ii.  449,  536,  546 

Louisiana — Sugar  Crops iii.  284 

Louisville, Kentucky,  Commerce.!.  452,407 

Lowell  Mauu£u:tories ii.  76 

Lumber  Business  of  North  Carolina,  .ii.  182 

Maine— Early  History,  physical  aspect,  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  resources,  commerce, 
manufactures,  government,  finances,  ^pu- 

lation,  schools,  colleges ii.  53 

Machinery— Province  of iii.  450,  558 

Manufactures  of  United  States  1850. iii.  577 
Massachusetts — ^Productive    enercies     and 

spirit li.  67,  560 

Maryland — Historical  Events,  government, 
resources,  improvements,  cemmerce,  city 

of  Baltimore ii.  45 

Master  and  Slave ii  212 

Mail  System  of  Britain  and  U.  States.. ii.  352 

McDuiBe^s  Report  at  Southern  Mercantile 

Convention • •••iii.  109 


MaBiifiMsttii0»— iDdaeemMita  for,  in  Soath 

and  West iL  107;  m.  500,  513 

Manuiactuiea — Influence  on  the  growth  of 

cities ii.  121 

Manufiustures — Progress  of  Gotton  Marni- 

faetare  in  United  States ii.  128 

Manufactures — Extension   of    Cotton    and 

Wool  manu&ctnveat  the  South.. ..it  134 

Manufiictmes— Relative  cost  of  steam  and 

water  power ii.  128 

Manufactures  of  Great  Britain — Progress  in 
cotton,  wool,  flax,  linen,  silk,  etc.,  with 
productions  and  persons  employed . .  ii.  131 
Manufactures  of  the  United  Stotes..iii.  429 
Manufacture  of  Shoes  at  the  South.. ii.  130 
Manufacturing  Industry — Theory  of  Mann- 
fiietures,  progress,  origin,  and  growth  of 
cotton  manuuetnres  in  all  countries,  Uni- 
ted States  manufiictures,  Southern  manu- 
factures   ii.  101 

Manufactures^-Value  of  hono^nade  in  U. 

States i.80 

Manufactures  of  Cotton— *Hi8toiy  and  pro- 
gress  i.  198 

Manufactures  of  the  Ancients L  202 

Manufactures,  advantages  of. ii.  119 

Manufacturing  towns ii.  192 

Manufactures  of  United  States iii.  429 

Manufactory— Cost  of. iii.  559 

Mammoth  Gave i.  405 

Martinique iii.  538 

Massachusetts  in  1852 iii.  558 

Matanzas iii.  629 

Memphis,  Tenn. ii.  80 

Memphis  Convention,  1845 ii.  81 

Memphis  Convention,  1849.. ii  82, 506 :  iii 

440. 
Mexican  Gulf,  its  military  and  naval  de- 
fences  i.  363 

Mexican  Republic ii.  85 

Mexican  mines  and  mineral  resources .  .ii.  92 
Mexican  War — Services  of  South  and  North 

in iii.  128 

Mexico— Products,  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  and 

indigo ii.  99 

Mexico,  New i.  266 

Mexico i.  825  ;  iii.  557 

Mexico,  sugar  production  of iii.  284 

Military  strength  of  the  South ii.  238 

Militia  of  U.  States iii.  682 

Milwaukie iii.  518 

Michigan  Lake i.  447 

Michigan iii.  497 

Mississippi  Rivep— Its  sources,  mouth  and 

valley*  Balize,  etc it  1 

Mississippi  River,  great  importance  of  im« 

proving ii.  10 

Mississippi  River,  deposits  and  changes  at 

mouth ii..  17 

Mississippi  Basin ii.  20- 

Mississippi— Early  History  of  the  Sute.ii.  21 
Mississippi — Character,  soil,  climate,   pro- 
ducts, prospects iL  41 ;  iii.  495 

Mississippi,  Resources  of ii.  45 

Mississippi  Rail-Roads ii.  445,  523 
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Miisissippi  Valley— Geology,  hydromphj, 
population,     climate,     natural      niatoiy, 

&c i.  4;  iii.  479 

Mississippi  Valley i.  367 

Mississippi  Bars iii.  18 

Mineral  Resources  of  Missouri..  ..ii.  63,  66 

Mineral  Resources  of  Mexico ii.  93 

Mineral  Lands  of  United  Stetes i.  441 

Minerals  of  South  Carolina iii.  135 

Minerals  of  North  Carolina ii.  180 

Minerals  of  Alabama i.    59 

Minerals  of  Louisiana ...i.  485 

Mines  of  gold  and  silver i.  393 

Middle  Affes — Commerce  of. i.  804 

Missouri  Rail-Roads ii.  449,  526 

Missouri— History,  government,  courts,  sur- 
face, products,  climate,  rivers,  towns,  min- 
erals, intemal  improvements,  population, 

&c ii.  56;  iii.  496 

Missouri iii.  147 

Molasses— Product,  dec.  of  U.  Stetes.. ii.  70 
Mobile— Commerce  1850-52.  .ii.  70 ;  iii.  555 
Mobile— Topography,  vital  statistics,  dec.. 

dtc ii.  78 

Mobile— Statistics  of ii.  78 

Mobile— Early  History i.  48 

Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-Road ii.  445,  683 

Mobile— Prices  of  Cotton  since  1835.  .i.  154 

Mobile — Conmierce  in  1851-2 iii.  565 

Mocha i.  279 

Money — Its  early  history i.  289 

Money— What  it  is i.  290 

Monterey ii.  503 

Mouths  of  the  Mississippi ii.      7 

Mulatto  Population  South  and  North. .ii.  297 
MortaUty  of  United  States iii.  427 

Nashville,  Tenn ii.  185 

Navigation— Ship-Building  in  United  Stetes, 

particularly  in  West i.  186 

Navigation — ^Merchant  fleets  and  navies  of 

the  world ii.  192,  557 

Navigation — ^Vessels  built  in  United  Stetes 

since  1815 ii.  194 

Navigation — ^Tonnage  of  U.  States  ..ii.  195 

Navies  of  the  world  ^ ii  188 

Navy  Yards  of  the  United  States ii.  191 

Navy  of  United  States,  1852 iii.  573 

Natchez  War -• n.  23 

Negroes  in  factories i.  232 

Negroes — Effect  of  emancipation  in  West 

Indies ii.  279 

Negroes — Physiology  of iii.    55 

Negro  Mania — The  negro  and  other  races 

of  men ii.  197 

Negro  Slavery — ^Memoir  on,  by  Chancellor 
Harper,  prepared  for,  and  read  before  the 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning 

of  South  Carolina ii.  205 

JNegro  Slavery  at  the  South— (Gov.  Ham- 
mond*8  Letter  to  Clarkson,)  introduction ; 
the  slave  trade  and  futile  attempte  to  abol- 
ish it ;  prescriptive  right  of  slaveiy  ; 
slavery  in  the  abstract ;  in  its  moral  and 
xeligiouB  aapecU;   in  its  political  influ- 


ences, as  aflfecting  jrabhc  order,  and  the 
safety  and  power  of  Uie  state  ;  abolition, 

emancipation,  etc ii.  238 

Neno  Slavery— J.  C.  C^oun*s  Letter  to 

Mr.  King ii.  265 

Negro  Laws  of  the  South ii.  269 

Negro  Population  of  the  South,  with  refer- 
ence to  life  insurance iL  292 

Negro  Slavery — Origin,  progress  and  pro*- 
pecte  of  slavenr  in  the  U.  States.. iL  393 

Negro  nature  and  destiny  of ii.  308 

Negro  Slavery — ^Decline  of  Northern  and 

growth  of  Southern iL  310 

Negro  Population — ^Remedy  for  ite  ex- 
cess  ii.  313 

Negroes — ^Diseases  and  peculiarities  of,  by 

Di,  Cactwright ii.  315 

Negroes — Physical  character  of...  ..ii.  329 
Negroes — ^Management  of,  upon  Southern 

estates ii.  330,  833,  337 

Negroes — ^Houses  for iL  338 

Negroes — Black  and  Mulatto  Population  of 

the  South ii.  338 

Negroes — Employment  of,  in  cotton  facto- 
ries  ii.  339 

Negroes — Slave  Trade  of  the  South.. ii.  339 
Negro  Civilization  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public   ii.  342 

Negroes  of  ancient  times ..ii.  343 

Negroes— <fl^ee  SUmes) ii. 

New-Orleans — ^Receipta  of  Cotton  at,  since 

1823 L  174 

New-Orleans  coffee  trade ....L  287 

New-Orleans — ^Battle  of. i.  429 

New-Orleans  Municipalities L  435 

New-Orleans  Rail-Road  Convention.. ii.  455 

New-Orleans  Rail-Road  System iL  435 

New-Orleans ii.  135;  iiL  484 

New-Orleans  custom-house  revenues  since 

1801 ii.  139 

New-Orleans— Vital  statistics  of.,  ii.  141, 142 

New-Orleans — Importa    from  the    interior, 

from  1840  to  1852.. .ii.  143 .  iii.  487,  559 

New-Orleans — ^Ezports  of  flour,  poik,  bacon, 

beef,  lard,  whisky,  com,  etc ii.  144 

New-Orleans — Exports  of  cotton  and  to- 
bacco  ii.  144 

New-Orleans — Exports  of  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses  - ii  146 

New-Orleans — Arrival    of   ships,     barques^ 

steamers,  etc IL  145 

New-Orleans  and  New- York ii.  146 

New-Orleans — ^Tbe    commercial    statistics 

of iL  146  dc  149 

New-Orleans — Vital     statistics,     mortality, 

etc.,  from  1785 iL  148 

New-Orleans — Prices  of  commodities,  etc., 

for  different  years ii.  152 

New-Orleans — ^Importance  of  increasing  her 
foreign  commeree — Her  banking  capi- 
tal  iL  152,  483 

New-Orleans— Commerce,  dec.  1852. iiL  559 
New- York — Value  of  real  and  personal  es- 
tate   iL  164 

New- York— Commerce  of ii.  163,  560 
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New-Yoik — Commeieial  growth  and  neat- 
new  of  New-Yorit u.  164 

Netherlands i.  324 

New-Bninawiek L  11,  21 

Newfoundland i.  11,  23 

New  Grenada i.  36 

New  Holland L  112 

New  Mexico i.  266 

Newspapers  in  United  SUtes .  ii.  660 ;  ui.  428 

Nicaragua ii.  492 ;  iii.  669 

North  America i.      2 

Nova  Scotia i.  11,  23 

Norway i.  323 

Northern  and  Southern  progress iii.  122 

Northern  and  Southern  slavery iii.  131 

Northern  States — Their  profit  from  Federal 

Union iii.  366 

North  Carolina— Turpentine iii.  360 

North  Carolina — Colonial,  revolutionary  and 
subsequent  history,  physical  condition, 
production,  industry  and  resources,  popu- 
lation,   towns,  education,    sects,  courts, 

canals,  rail-roads ii.  164 

North  Carolina ii.  182 ;  iii.  619 

North  West iii.  490 

N.  Carolina  internal  improvements.. iii.  619 

Ohio — Commerce  and  resources  of. .  .iL  346 
Ohio — ^Wealth,  coal  trade,  etc . .  .U.  347 ;  iii. 

497. 

Ohio  River ii  404 

Ohio  Rail-Roads u.  449 

Olives — Cultivation    of,    in    the    Southern 

States ii.  348 

OnUrio  Lake i.  447 

Opelousas  Rail-Road ii.  641 

Oregon — ^Rivers,  etc.,  of i.  2 ;  iii.  477 

O'Reilly i.  423 

Overflows  of  the  Mississippi ii.    13 

Paraguay i.  86 

Patent  Rights  and  Laws iii.  461 

Paper  manufacture  in  United  States,  .ii.  384 

PaUgonia i.    38 

Pacific  Rail-Road.  .i.  266 ;  ii.  606,  616,  619 

Pacific — Our  commerce  in ii.  489,  490 

Pacific  Rail-Road ii.  487 

Paupers  of  Great  Britain ii.  261 

Panama ii.  492 

Parties  in  United  States id.  438 

Pennsylvania — Histoiy.  commerce,  manu- 
factures, agriculture ii.  366 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Trade iii.  662 

Peru i.  81,  37 

Pittsburgh,  and  iU  manufiictuiing  indus- 
try   ii.  376  ;  iii.  609 

Pilot  System  of  the  Mississippi ii.     8 

Philadelphia — Commerce  of  the  years  1830, 

1861 ii.  374,  294,  374 

Phoenician  Commerce i.  303 

Philosophy— Growth  of iii.  449 

Plank  Roads  as  compared  with  Rail- 
Roads  ii.  377 

Planters  of  the  South-— Their  remedy .  .1.  187 


Planters — Should   manufacture    their  own 

crops i.  229 

Porto  Rico iii.  631 

Post-OflSce — History  of,  in  all  countries; 
operations  and  statistics  of,  in  the  United 
States,  from  the  earliest  periods,  rates  of 

postajpe,  etc ii.  360 

Post-Office  System  of  ancient  times,  .ii.  363 

Post-Office  statistics,  from  1790 ii.  361 

Political  Economy,  government,  etc. . .  ii.  386 
Portugal — Commerce  with  U.  Statas.  .i.  323 
Population — Future  of  United  States.. i.  382 

Population  Great  West it  1 ;  iii.  308 

Population  Massachusetta ii.    69 

Population — Influence  on  Rail-Roads. ii.  436 
Population  United  States  since  1790..  iii.  391 
Population — ^United  States  Census  1790.. iii. 
404;  1800,406;    1810,406;    1820,408; 
1830,410;  1840,416;  1860,419. 
Population  of  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia  iii.  400 

Population  of  American  Cities ii.  669 

Population  of  United  States — Ita  laws,  and 

general  laws  throughout  the  world,  iii.  402 

Population — Statistics  of  United  States,  by 

all  the  returns  of  census,  dec.,  from  1700 

to  1860 ui.  404,  433 

Population  laws  of  in  the  world iii.  403 

Population  of  U.  States  census  1850. iii.  673 
Portage  Laws  United  States,  1860  ..iii.  670 

Provision  Trade  United  States ii.  668 

Public  lands  of  United  States i.  441 

Public  lands  of  the  South iii.    26 

Public  Debt  of  United  States iii.    92 

Rail-Roads — ^Address  to  people  of  Southern 

and  Western  States ii.  434 

Rail-Road   and   Transport,    at    home    and 

abroad ii,  467 

Rail-Road     Convention    at    New-Orleans, 

1862 ii.  468 

Rail-Roads  in  U.  States,  1862..  .ii.  471,  474 
Rail-Roads— Progress  in  U.  S...U.  478,  486 
Rail- Roads — Prospects  and  progress. .  ii.  478 
Rail-Road  communication  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans ;  progress  of 
America,  California  and  Oregon,  Panama, 

Tehuantepec,  &c ii.  486 

Rail-Road  Speed,  accidents,  ete ii.  470 

Rail-Roads— Benefits  of ii.  479 

Ral-Roads— State  aid  to ii.  481 

Rail-Road  to  Pacific  .i.  260  ;  ii.  607, 616, 619 
Rail-Roads  of  Georgia. . .  i.  367,  369 ;  ii.  521 

Rail-Roads  of  NorSi  Carolina ii.  183 

Rail-Roads — ^Their  influence  on  popula- 
tion  ii.  437 

Rail-Roads— Influence  on  industry... ii.  438 

Rail-Roads — ^Influence  on  wealth ii.  438 

Rail-Roads  of  Virginia. ii.  439  ;  iii.  468,  464 

Rail-Roads  of  Arkansas ii.  619 

Rail-Roads  in  Georna ii.  671 

Rail-Roads  in  Florida ii.  622 

Rail-Roads  in  Mississippi ii.  623 

Rail-Roads  in  Missouri ii-  616 
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Rail-Roadi  in  TenneMee ii.  626 

Rail-Roads  in  Alabama ii.  528 

Raii-Roadfl  in  Mobile  and  Ohio ii.  633 

Rail-Roads  in  Louisiana ii.  636,  546 

Rail-Roads  in  Texas ii.  540 

Rail-Roads  in  Tehaantepec ii.  553 

Rail-Road  Statistics ii.  441 

Rail-Roads  of  South  Carolina ii.  441 

Rail  Roads  of  South  and  \^^st ii.  445 

Rail-Roads  of  the  North ii.  451 

Rail-Roads  in  the  world ii.  456 

Rail- Roads — Great  Convention  of  South  and 

West  at  New-Orleans li.  459 

Rail-Roads— System  and  Statistics  in  the 

United  States ii.  476, 461 

Rail-Roads  of  United  States ii.  478 

Rail-Roads — Speech  at  Nashville  and  Jack- 
son   ii.  479 

Rail- Road  and  Canal  statistics iii.  670 

Rail-Roads  of  South  Carolina iii.  673 

Rail-Roads  of  North  Carolina iii.  669 

Religious  SUtistics  United  SUte8...iii.  574 
Revolutionary  War^Serviceo  of  the  South 

in , iii,  127 

Rice— History  and  Statistics   of....ii.  392 

Rice  Planting !?*^^ 

Rice — ^Analysis,  crops,  culture,  etc.  ..ii.  414 

Rice— Culture  of. ii.  419 

Rice  in  Southern  States ii.  423 

Rice  £state  of  Gov.  Aiken ii-  424 

Rice  of  the  Uplands ii-  420 

Rice  of  Louisiana ii.  427 

Rice  Culture  in  East  Indies ii-  429 

Rice  Trade  CaroUna i-  250 

Rice  Mills ii.  404 

Rice  Culture,  system  of  Carolina,  etc.  .ii.  423 

Richmond iii.  458 

Rio  Janeiro i.    34 

Rio  Grande  Valley iii.  475 

River  Basins  and  valleys i.  368 

Rivers — Their  influence  on  progress.. L  369 
Robb's  Speech  in  the  New-Orleans  Conven- 
tion  ii.  152 

Roman  Slavery... ii.  230 

Roman  Commerce i.  303 

Russian  Navy ii.  192 

Russian  Trade  with  United  States.,  .i.  323 

San  Dieffo ii.  502 

Savannim,  Georgia iii.  13,  5739 

Savannah — Commerce iii.  144 

Savannah— Statistics  of ....iii.  145 

Sacramento,  California i.  263 

San  Francisco i.  264;  ii.  602 

SanUFe i.  269 

Science  and  Art iii.  448 

Sea  Island  Cotton i.  121 
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ART.  L-THB  ARCTIC  REGIONS  AND  SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN.* 

It  is  now  more  than  three  and  a  half  centuries  since  the  first 
efforts  were  made  to  discover  a  north-west  passage  to  India.  These 
efforts  have  been  renewed  by  various  European  nations ;  but  the 
English  were  the  first  to  engage  in  them,  and  have  ever  been  the 
most  ardent  and  persevering.  While  others  have  long  since  com- 
pletel J  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  north-west  passage  to  India,  through 
Behring's  Straits,  the  English  have  never  given  it  up.  In  spite  of 
the  immense  sums  that  they  have  lost  in  repeated  expeditions  to  the 
north-west,  the  many  valuable  lives  that  have  been  sacrificed,  and 
the  disasters  of  more  than  three  hundred  years,  still  we  have  seen 
them,  in  1845,  again  renewing  their  efforW  by  sending  another 
oostly  expedition  under  Sir  John  Franklin.       > 

We  cannot  but  express  our  high  admiration<;x>f  the  energy  and 
perseverance  with  which  the  English  have  redouNed,  from  time  to 
time,  their  exertions  to  make  out  the  long-wisned-for  passage; 
though  at  the  same  time,  we  must  say,  that  we  have  ever  been  skep- 
tical in  regard  to  the  practical  utility  of  such  a  north-west  passage  to 
India,  should  it  ever  be  discovered.  The  extreme  high  latitude  in 
which  it  will  be  found,  if  found  at  all,  will  render  it  quite  unavailable 
for  commercial^  and  still  more  so  for  traveling  purposes.  Such  u 
passage  would  not  be  open  for  navigation  more  than  two  months  in 
a  year ;  and,  judging  from  all  past  experience  of  navigators  in  those 
seas,  the  imminent  dangers  of  a  voyage  by  that  route  would  prevent 
any  attempts  to  make  it  a  medium  for  commerce.  What  good,  then, 
is  to  result  to  the  world  from  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage 
to  India? 

These  Arctic  expeditions,  it  is  true,  have  enriched  science  by  the 

*  Arctic  Siarchiiio  EiPiDirioif. — A  Joonialor  a  Boat  Voyage  throogh  Rnpert'a 
Land  aud  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  search  of  the  Diacovenr  Sbipt.  under  the  command  of  Sir 
John  Franklin.  By  Sir  John  Richardson,  C.  B.,  F.  R.  6.,  Ac.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1S98. 
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contribution  of  many  curious  and  valuable  facts  and  discoveries,  and 
have  well  nigh  solved  the  greatest  geographical  problem  of  the  age  ; 
but  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  them. 

Seven  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  com- 
mander of  the  last  expedition  to  discover  the  supposed  north-west 
passage,  left  England  with  two  small  ships,  the  Erebm  and  Terror. 
The  expedlHtm  sailed  .from  England  on  the  19th  of  May,  1845,  and 
early  in  th&*July.  foHtmja^  *  it^  reached  the  Whalefish  Islands,  near 
DiscQ'f  pvL  .the. western  coast- of  Greenland.  From  this  point  Sir 
John '7Fahkii/t,;€^d  6|l£Brs:of-  the^pedition,  sent  letters  to  England, 
which  are  the  last  thd^hai"^  beec  received  from  them.  Several  ex- 
peditions have  been  sent  out  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  but  all 
in  vain.  In  1848,  the  British  government  fitted  out  a  triple  expe- 
dition to  explore  the  Arctic  regions  in  three  directions.  One  under 
Sir  James  C.  Ross,  with  two  ships,  was  to  proceed  to  Barrow's 
Straits,  and  search  in  that  direction ;  another  was  to  enter  the  Arctic 
seas  through  Behring's  Straits,  and  explore  eastward  ;  while  a  third, 
under  Sir  John  Riduirdson,  was  to  proceed  over  land  to  the  mouth 
of  Mackenzie's  River,  and  explore  the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of 
that  river  eastward.  The  results  of  this  last  expedition  are  embodied 
in  the  work,  whose  title  we  have  given  on  the  first  page  of  this 
paper. 

Sir  John  Richardson  left  England  on  the  25th  of  March,  1848, 
having  sent  out  his  stores,  boats,  &c.,  for  the  journey,  in  ships  bound 
for  Hudson's  Bay.  These  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Nelson's  River, 
their  place  of  destination,  on  the  8th  of  September,  184*7,  and  the 
stores,  6sc.,  were  conveyed  to  Cumberland  House,  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous of  the  expedition,  on  the  Saskatchewan  River,  there  to  await 
the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Richardson,  who  was  to  leave  England  in  the 
following  spring.  The  boats  in  which  he  was  to  descend  Mackenzie's 
River  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  survey  the  coast  eastward,  were  four 
in  number,  built  in  England,  and  capable  of  carrying  eight  men  each, 
and  a  cargo  of  two  tons. 

Sir  John  Richardson  arrived  in  New- York  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1848,  and  immediately  proceeded  for  Cumberland  House,  his  place 
of  rendezvous,  by  the  way  of  Montreal,  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  lakes.  He  arrived  at  Fort  William,  on  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  at  Cumberland  House  on  the 
13th  of  June,  after  suffering  much  delay  on  account  of  the  ice  in  Lake 
Winipeg.     Cumberland  House  is  2,880  miles  from  New- York. 

'At  Cumberland  House  he  learned  that  Mr.  Bell,  who  had  charge 
of  the  boats  and  stores  destined  for  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie's 
River,  had  left  a  fortnight  before,  Mrith  all  the  boats,  for  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Sir  John  Richardson,  therefore,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
follow  him,  which  he  did  the  next  day,  the  14th  of  June,  in  canoes, 
his  company  of  Canadian  voyageurs  consisting  of  fifteen  persons. 
The  route  lay  along  the  chain  of  small  rivers  and  lakes  which 
stretches  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  great  Methy  Portage,  in  lat.  56^ 
36'  N.,  and  long.  109^  51'  w.  This  portage  is  the  dividing  ridge 
which  separates  the  waters  that  flow  to  the  n.  s.  into  Hudsoirs  Bay 
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from  those  flowing  n.  w.  into  Mackenzie's  River,  and  thence  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Ihe  journey  from  Cumberland  House,  at  Lake  Wini- 
peg,  to  the  Methy  Portage,  in  canoes,  is  tedious,  the  rivers  being 
shallow  and  the  portages  frequent,  though  not  long.  At  each  por- 
tage, the  canoes  and  baggage  are  carried  across  to  the  next  water  on 
the  shoulders  of  men. 

At  Methy  Portage  Sir  John  Richardson  overtook  Mr.  Bell  with  his 
four  boats,  after  a  fourteen  days'  journey  from*  Cumberland  House, 
The  country  along  the  route  is  hilly.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  route 
the  prevailing  rock  is  limestone,  (silurian,)  with  frequent  granite 
boulders.  As  thev  advanced,  they  found  granite,  gneiss,  chlorite 
slate,  like  that  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Superior,  and  a  hornblende 
slate  occupying  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  and  rising  on  each  bank  into 
rounded  knolls  and  low  clif&.  Granite  was  found  on  all  the  por- 
tages, with  greenstone,  hornblende,  and,  in  some  places,  black  basalt. 
At  the  three  portages  of  Woody  Lake,  a  micaceous  gneiss,  or  mica- 
slate  rock,  prevails.  As  they  approached  the  Great  Methy  Portage, 
lofty  granite  precipices,  150  feet  high,  were  common,  and  the  general 
aspect  of  the  country  became  like  that  of  the  north  shore  of  L^e  Su- 
perior. A  few  miles  on  each  side  of  the  route  the  country  rose  into 
eminences  four  or  five  hundred  feet  above  the  streams.  The  blands 
in  some  of  the  lakes  consisted  of  conical  heaps  of  granite  boulders. 

Methy  Portage  extends  from  Methy  Lake  to  the  Clear  Water  River, 
a  branch  of  the  Athabosca.  The  length  of  the  portage  is  10.7  miles. 
There  being  no  horses,  the  four  boats  and  their  cargoes  were  taken 
over  this  long  distance  on  the  backs  of  the  men,  the  whole  route  be- 
ing divided  into  nine  stages.  The  portage  is  nearly  level,  and  the 
uppermost  stratum  is  alluvial  sand  lying  upon  sandstone,  which  in 
its  turn  rests  on  limestone,  which  forms  the  entire  bed  of  the  Clear 
Water  River.  The  portage  is  about  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Nine  days  were  consumed  in  transporting  the  boats  and  stores 
across  it. 

On  the  6th  of  July  the  party  embarked  on  the  Clear  Water  River, 
the  valley  of  which  "  is  not  excelled,  or,  indeed,  equaled  by  anything," 
says  Sir  John  Richardson, "  that  I  have  seen  in  America  for  beauty.'^ 
The  banks  are  of  limestone,  and  on  the  portage,  about  ten  miles  below 
the  Methy,  and  '^  on  the  neighboring  islands  and  flats,  the  limestone 
stands  up  in  mural  precipices  and  thin  partitions,  like  the  walls  of  a 
ruined  city ;  and  the  beholder  cannot  help  believing  that  the  rock 
once  formed  a  barrier  at  this  strait,  when  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
must  have  been  one  long  lake." 

The  whole  tract  of  country,  between  the  Clear  Water  River  and 
Athabosca  Lake,  is  said  to  be  a  wooded,  sandy  plain,  abounding  in 
bison  and  other  game. 

On  the  7th  of  July  the  party  passed  three  portages.  The  weather 
was  extremely  hot,  and  mosquitoes  very  annoying,  notwithstanding 
that  they  were  in  about  lat.  56^  n.  The  mosquito  is  an  inhabitant 
of  all  climes,  for  it  has  been  found  in  all  countries.  M.  Erman  found 
it  in  Northern  Siberia,  at  Obdorsk,  near  the  polar  circle.    On  the 
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same  day  the  party  gathered  ripe  strawberries  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clear  Water,  also  dwarf  cherries,  and  a  species  of  cranberry. 

Two  of  the  boats  having  been  broken  at  the  last  portage,  they  were 
detained  to  repair  them.  On  the  9th,  the  party  entered  the  £lk,  or 
Athabosca  River,  "  a  majestic  stream,  between  a  quarter  and  haJf  a 
mile  wide,  with  a  considerable  current,  but  Mrithout  rapids."*  Lime- 
stone strata,  covered  by  a  thick  deposit  of  bituminous  shale,  form  the 
banks  of  the  Athabosca  for  36  miles  downward  from  the  Clear  Water 
to  the  site  of  Beren's  Foot,  now  abandoned.  The  cWfEk  are  shelving, 
and  in  many  places  150  feet  high.  About  30  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Clear  Water,  the  limestone  strata  were  found  covered  by  a 
bituminous  deposit  upwards  of  100  feet  thick.  This  deposit  disap- 
pears in  the  neighborhood  of  Beren's  House.  Farther  down,  about 
three  miles  below  Red  River,  where  there  was  once  a  trading  estab- 
lishment called  La  vittux  Fort  de  la  Eiviere  Eoupe,  is  a  copious  spring 
of  mineral  pitch  issuing  from  a  crevice  in  a  cliff  composed  of  sand 
and  bitumen.  It  is  a  few  hundred  yards  back  from  the  river,  in  a 
thick  wood.  Several  small  birds  were  found,  by  Sir  John  Richard- 
son, suffocated  in  the  pitch. 

The  whole  country  along  the  river,  as  the  party  descended,  exhibit- 
ed bituminous  cliffs,  lying  above  a  cream-colored  and  white  lime- 
stone. The  lower  layers  of  the  bituminous  strata  were  so  full  of  bitu- 
men as  to  soflen  in  the  hand,  while  the  upper  layers  were  hard  with 
iron.  "  The  whole  country  for  many  miles  is  so  full  of  bitumen  that 
it  flows  readily  into  a  pit  dug  a  few  feet  below  the  sur&ce."  The 
limestone  does  not  alternate  with  the  bituminous  beds,  but  in  many 
places  is  itself  highly  bituminous,  and  contains  shells  filled  with  bitu- 
men. 

The  Athabosca  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  lat.  47^®  n.  It 
flows  at  the  rate  of  about  six  miles  an  hour  below  the  Clear  Water 
River.  Its  source  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Brown  is  about  8,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  flows  through  prairie  lands  abounding 
in  moose  deer.  All  the  tributaries  flow  at  the  bottom  of  deep  ra- 
vines. 

On  the  10th  of  July  the  party  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  delta 
which  the  Athabosca  forms  on  entering  the  Athabosca  Lake.  The  river 
here  divides  into  four  or  five  branches.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th 
they  entered  the  lake,  and  afler  flring  a  salute  to  a  squadron  of  Mack- 
enzie River  boats,  just  in  from  the  north,  they  proceeded  to  Fort 
Chepewyan,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  This  fort 
is  in  lat.  58^  42'  n.,  and  long.  1 1 P  18'  w.  Lake  Athabosca  is  200 
miles  long  and  about  15  miles  wide.  Its  north  shore  is  very  high, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Lake  of  the  Hills.  It  is  about  600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  country  about  Fort  Chepewyan 
is  composed  of  rounded  knolls  of  granite,  nearly  destitute  of  soil. 
The  north  shores  of  the  lake,  and  also  the  numerous  islands  of  the 
west  end,  are  of  granite.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Lake  Wollaston,  a 
little  to  the  southeast  of  Athabosca,  discharges  its  waters  by  two 
outlets,  one  of  which  flows  into  Lake  Athabosca  and  the  other  into 

«  *  Arctic  Exp.,  p.  80.    Idem  p.  63. 
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Hudson's  Bay,  the  waters  thus  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  and 

f  roving  Lake  Wollaston  to  be  on  the  dividing  ridge.  The  great 
*eace  River,  also,  which  rises  west  of  and  flows  through  the  IU)ckj 
Mountains  into  Slave  River,  the  outlet  of,  Lake  Athabosca,  dis- 
charges its  waters  in  two.  directions,  a  part  flowing  into  the  Atha- 
bosca Lake  and  a  part  north  along  Slave  River.  These  are  not  verj 
common  phenomena  in  hydrography.  Plumbago,  of  an  excellent 
quality,  is  found  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Athabosca. 

The  whole  country  west  of  Lake  Athabosca,  through  which  the 
Peace  River  flows,  is  "  much  of  the  character  of  a  plain  country,'^ 
having  a  gradual  and  regular  ascent  westward.  The  bed  of  the  Peace 
River,  at  the  distance  of  250  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  600  feet  below 
t^e  level  of  the  country,  which  has  no  appearance  of  being  elevated. 
No  mountains  or  hills  are  to  be  seen.  The  bed  of  the  river,  however, 
in  that  distance,  has  risen  300  feet.  The  elevation  of  the  country  is 
about  1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  800  miles  west  of  the  Athabosca  Lake ; 
and  the  gap  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  through  which  the  Peace  River 
passes,  16  about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

On  the  13th  of  July  they  proceeded  on  their  journey  down  Slave 
River,*and  arrived  at  the  Great  Slave  Lake  in  four  days.  Granite  is 
the  prevailing  rock  on  this  river,  and  spruce,  pine,  birch  and  poplar 
are  the  chief  trees  of  the  forest.  The  undergrowth  consists  of  willow, 
dwarf  birch,  alders,  roses,  brambles,  gooseberries,  white  cornel  and 
mooseberry.  The  oaks,  elms,  ash,  pitch  pine  and  balsam  fir  that  had 
prevailed  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Athabosca  Lake,  had  dis- 
appeared. The  current  of  the  Slave  River  is  not  very  rapid,  but  it  is 
full  of  islands,  rapids  and  cascades,  formed  by  ledges  of  granite  ex- 
tending across  the  river.  The  islands  are  all  well  wooded  and  pic- 
turesque. The  portages  are  frequent,  but  short.  The  river  is,  in 
some  places,  from  one  to  two  miles  wide.  Some  of  the  cascades  are 
20  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 

The  travelers  were  much  annoyed,  while  descending  the^  Slave 
River,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  mosquitoes  and  other  formidable 
insects.  "  The  power  of  the  sun  on  the  14th  of  July,"  says  Sir  John 
Richardson,  "  was  so  great,  in  a  cloudless  sky,  that  I  was  glad  to  take 
shelter  in  the  water  while  the  crews  were  engaged*'  in  carrying  the 
boats  over  the  portages.  He  adds  :  "  I  have  never  felt  the  sun's  di- 
rect rays  so  oppressive  within  the  tropics  as  1  have  experienced  them 
to  be  on  some  occasions  in  the  high  latitudes."  Bathing  in  the 
Slave  River  was  found  to  be  a  luxury  almost  out  of  the  question, 
owing  to  the  immense  swarms  of  mosquitoes  ;  and  what  was  still 
worse,  a  most  blood-thirsty  insect,  the  tabamis,  a  large  fly  that  draws 
blood  at  every  bite,  was  also  on  hand,  to  complete  the  work  which 
the  mosquitoes  were  unable  to  finish.  But  this  is  not  all ;  "  leeches," 
says  Sir  John  Richardson,  '*  also  infest  the  still  waters,  and  are 
prompt  in  their  aggressions." 

The  Slave  River  enters  the  Great  Slave  Lake  through  a  delta  of 
low,  well-wooded,  alluvial  islands,  by  many  channels,  having  a  spread 
of  more  than  20  miles.  At  the  mouth  of  the  most  eastern  branch  is 
Stony  Island,  a  naked  mass  of  granite,  rising  fifly  or  sixty  feet  above 
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the  water ;  and  beyond  that,  to  the  eastward,  the  banks  of  the  lake 
are  wholly  primitive.  West  of  the  Slave  River,  to  the  Mackenzie, 
the  southern  shore  is  limestone,  associated  with  bituminous  shale. 

They  reached  Fort  Resolution,  on  the  south  shore,  on  the  I7th  of 
July,  where  they  stayed  only  one  hour,  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  dense 
swarms  of  mosquitoes  on  shore  by  betaking  themselves  to  the  boats 
with  a  good  breeze  on  the  lake.  According  to  the  accounts  of  Sir 
John  Richardson,  the  mosquitoes  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  in  latitude 
62^  N.,  are  more  numerous  and  annoying  than  we  have  ever  found 
them  either  in  Louisiana  or  Texas.  They  sailed  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  lake,  which  they  found  generally  low,  flat,  and  shelving, 
with  few  safe  landing-places  for  boats.  Swamps  extend  back  from 
the  lake,  and  in  many  places  vast  quantities  of  drifb-wood  are  piled 
upon  the  shore.  The  Great  Slave  Lake  is  300  miles  long  and  about  50 
wide. 

On  the  22d  of  July  the  party  arrived  at  Fort  Simpson,  on  the 
Mackenzie  River,  west  of  thelake«  in  lat.  61^  51'  h.,  and  long.  121^ 
51'  w.  The  bank  of  the  Mackenzie  at  this  place  is  steep,  and  about 
30  feet  high,  composed  of  sand  and  loam.  The  beach  was  lined 
with  boulders  of  granite,  greenstone,  limestone  and  sandstone.  The 
Mackenzie  River  runs  in  a  channel  scooped  out  of  the  upper  silurian 
strata,  and  still  never  deposits.  Neither  granite,  gneiss,  nor  mica- 
slate  are  seen  on  its  banks,  and  even  trap-rocks  are  rare,  if  any  actu- 
ally occur.* 

At  Fort  Simpson,  barley,  oats  and  potatoes  thrive,  but  wheat  does 
not  ripen.  Barley  is  sown  about  the  20th  of  May  and  is  ripe  on  the 
20th  of  August.  The  ground  freezes  there  to  the  depth  of  16  feet 
The  meadows  of  the  Mackenzie  afford  an  abundance  of  good  hay. 

The  Liards  River,  which  rises  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
flows  through  them,  empties  into  the  Mackenzie  at  Fort  Simpson.  It 
is  by  way  of  this  river  that  communication  b  carried  on  between  the 
Great  Slave  Lake  and  the  Pacific. 

A  short  distance  below  the  fort  the  river  comes  in  contact  with 
spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Several  laige  streams  flow  into  the 
Mackenzie  below  the  fort.  At  the  Bear  Lake  River,  which  flows 
from  the  lake  of  that  name  into  the  Mackenzie,  there  is  a  tertiary 
coal  formation.  If  exposed  to  the  action  of  moist  air  in  mass,  it  takes 
Are  spontaneously,  burning  with  a  fetid  smell,  and  with  but  little 
smoke  or  flame.  The  coal  beds  are  thus  consumed  as  fast  as  they 
are  exposed,  and  the  bank  is  constantly  tumbling  down  into  the  river. 
The  beds  were  on  Are  in  1785,  when  discovered  by  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  and  they  are  still  burning.  From  one  to  four  beds  of  coal 
are  exposed  above  the  water  level  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the 
thickest  of  which  exceeds  three  yards.  Pipe  clay  is  also  abundant 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  Indians  eat  it  in  times  of  scarcity. 
There  are  coal  beds  on  Are  on  the  Peace  River,  and  on  its  branch,  the 
Smoking  River,  near  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  1,800  to 
2,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

*  Arctic  Exp.,  p,  365. 
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Hie  chief  tree  in  these  regions  is  the  white  spruce.  It  attains  a 
girth  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  a  height  of  from  60  to  120  feet 
Flowers  are  abundant,  though  almost  on  the  polar  circle.  The 
American  robin,  the  thrush,  the  swallow,  blue-bird,  and  others  of  the 
feathery  tribe,  are  common  on  the  banks  of  Uie  Mackenzie.  Ducks, 
gulls,  geese  and  frogs,  abound  in  the  lakes.  The  latter  make  the 
marshes  vocal  about  the  beginning  of  June.  Frogs  are  found  quite 
within  the  polar  circle ;  snakes  as  &r  north  as  56^,  and  the  tortoise 
at  the  51st  degree  of  north  latitude.  Mr.  Murray  says,  he  found 
snakes  within  the  polar  circle,  on  the  Yukon  River. 

As  the  party  drew  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they  found  the 
banks,  in  some  places,  300  feet  high,  and  indications  of  its  rising  some- 
times to  the  height  of  40  feet.  It  passes  through  spurs  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  near  its  mouth,  and  the  passage  through  is  reduced  to  only 
a  few  hundred  yards,  causing  the  current  to  flow  somewhat  rapidly, 
though  not  too  rapid  for  steamboats,  which  might  ascend  the  river  to 
the  portage  in  Slave  River,  between  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Lake 
Athabosca,  a  distance  of  near  1,300  miles.  The  Mackenzie  forms  a 
delta  at  its  mouth,  the  head  of  which,  where  the  river  divides  into  two 
branches,  is  called  Point  Separation.  It  is  in  latitude  67^  49^  n.  At 
this  place  the  river  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  Sir  John  Richardson 
arrived  at  this  point  on  the  31st  of  July,  1848.  Vegetation,  at  this 
point,  preserves  the  same  general  character  as  higher  up  the  river. 
llie  willow  grows  to  the  height  of  20  feet 

At  Point  Separation,  in  compliance  with  his  instructions,  he  buried, 
in  a  pit,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  case  of  pemmican,  together  with  a 
bottle  containing  a  memorandum  of  the  objects  of  the  expedition. 
These  were  for  those'belonging  to  the  party  who  were  sent  out  under 
Sir  James  Ross,  to  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  case  they  should 
arrive  at  the  Mackenzie  River.  Sir  James  Ross,  simultaneously 
with  Sir  John  Richardson,  as  we  have  before  stated,  was  sent  to  Lan- 
caster Sound,  with  directions  to  penetrate  westward  in  search  of  the 
lost  discovery  ships ;  and  in  case  they  made  their  way  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic,  east  of  the  Mackenzie,  they  were  there  to  find 
supplies  of  pemmican*  deposited  by  Sir  John  Richardson.  A  mark 
painted  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  indicated  the  spot  where  the  pemmican 
was  buried. 

Most  of  the  islands  formed  in  the  delta  of  the  river  by  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  stream  are  alluvial;  and  some  of  them  are  mud  and 
sand  banks  covered  with  willows.  These  mud  islands  generally 
inclose  ponds  or  marshes  filled  with  drift  timber.  The  larger  islands 
are  dry  and  have  a  firm  soil,  but  are  low,  except  near  the  sea,  where 
they  rise  into  conical  hummocks  from  80  to  90  feet  high.  A  spur  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  skirts  the  western  channel  of  the  river  to  the  sea. 
The  general  elevation  of  these  spurs  is  upwards  of  1,000  feet  The 
foot  of  the  mountains  is  about  four  miles  from  the  bank  of  the  river, 
after  traveling  over  a  low  marshy  alluvial  plain  covered  with  willows. 
The  main  ridge  of  the  spur  is  40  miles  west  of  the  river. 

*  Pemmican  is  ■  food  made  of  dried  pnlvericed  beef,  mixed  with  lard  or  saet,  and 
•weetesed  with  aagar  or  currastiL 
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The  eastern  arm  of  the  river  is  also  flanked  bj  a  ridge  of  one  of 
the  spurs  through  which  the  river  passes  a  short  distance  above  the 
delta.  These  mountains  are  about  800  feet  high.  The  party  pro- 
ceeded down  the  eastern  arm,  and  found  the  banks  and  islands  well 
wooded.  The  balsam  poplar  rises  there,  within  tbe  polar  circle,  to 
the  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  the  white  spruce  to  forty  or  fifty. 
The  sand  marten,  a  bird  well  known  in  Louisiana,  was  found  bur- 
rowing in  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie.  They  leave  the  polar  circle 
in  September,  for  the  south,  the  insects  being  then  destroyed  at  the 
north  by  the  frosts. 

On  the  2d  of  August  the  party  passed  sand  hills,  covered  with 
large  boulders,  and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  This 
was  in  lat.  68^  50^  n.,  where  vegetation  almost  entirely  disappears. 
Farther  on,  they  came  to  Sacred  Island,  in  lat  69^  4'  n.,  where  the 
common  red  currant  was  found  growing. 

On  the  3d  of  August  they  entered  tne  estuary  of  the  Mackenzie. 
Here  they  encountered  200  Esquimaux  in  their  boats,  who,  after 
some  trading  with  Sir  John  Richardson's  party,  attempted  to  plunder 
one  of  the  boats  that  was  behind.  The  timely  approach  of  the  boats 
ahead  dispersed  the  Indians,  and  nothing  was  taken  of  much  value. 

All  inquiries  made  to  obtain  of  the  natives  information  of  the  dis- 
covery ships  were  fruitless.  The  Indians  of  the  Mackenzie  Valley, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  particularly  the  Esquimaux  and 
Dog-rib,  or  Hare  Indians,  are  extremely  vicious.  They  do  not  feel 
the  least  shame  in  being  detected  in  falsehood,  and  invariably  practice 
it,  if  they  think  anything  can  be  gained  thereby.  They  are  not  more 
truthful  among  themselves  than  with  strangers.  They  will  rob  and 
murder  when  a  profitable  opportunity  occurs.  ' 

The  course  of  the  expedition  now  lay  eastward.  The  first  day, 
after  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  they  arrived  at  Copland 
Hutchinson  Inlet,  in  lat.  69^  44'  v.  Here  the  variation  of  the  needle , 
was  58^  s.  The  coast  was  low  and  fiat,  with  conical  eminences  of 
no  great  height,  at  intervals  of  seven  or  eight  miles.  These  emi- 
nences were  supposed  to  be  sand  made  by  the  washing  of  high  tides, 
wl^ile  the  lands  were  inundated  by  the  sea.  The  surf  breaks  high 
upoh  the  shelving  flats,  which  are  covered,  to  the  depth  of  four  or 
five  feet,  with  a  moorish  or  pea^  soil,  which  is  much  cracked,  and  in 
many  places  soft  and  boggy.  Marshes  and  small  lak&s  abound,  filled 
with  geese  and  ducks,  "nie  whole  coast  is  often  inundated  by  the  sea, 
as  is  proved  by  the  drift-wood  and  water-marks  on  the  conical  sand 
hills  ten  feet  above  their  bases.  The  highest  tides  on  this  whole  coast  do 
not  rise  above  three  feet,  and  commonly  only  about  twenty  inches. 

The  expedition  arrived  at  Cape  Bathurst  on  the  11th  of  August, 
where  they  had  been  instructed  to  deposit  pemmican,  and  erect  a  agnal 
post.  In  crossing  Liverpool  Bay,  and  at  all  places  where  they 
landed,  they  were  much  annoyed  by  the  Esquimaux.  The  surface 
of  the  country  about  Cape  Bathurst  is  level,  or  gently  undulating, 
and  the  sea  clif&  are  in  many  places  nearly  precipitous,  and  about 
150  feet  high.  The  strata,  where  exposed,  were  found  to  be 
sand  and  clay      Proceeding  south-east  from  Cape  Bathurst,  the 
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shores  rise  to  the  height  of  250  feet,  and  beds  of  bituminous  shJe 
are  seen.  The  high  banks  of  Gape  Bathurst  continue  to  the  bottom 
of  Franklin  Bay,  where  the  shores  again  become  flat.  The  expedi- 
tion always  kept  near  the  shore,  and  landed  to  cook  and  eat  their 
meals.  Large  numbers  of  white  and  black  whales,  were  seen  at  sea, 
and  reindeer  and  Esquimaux  on  the  shore.  On  the  13th  they 
arrived  at  Cape  Parry,  which  rises  500  feet  high.  Islands  are  nume- 
rous along  this  coast.  The  cliffs  on  the  points  of  land  presented 
limestone,  columnar  basalt,  and  greenstone  slate.  At  Point  Keats, 
east  of  Gape  Parry,  are  magnificent  columns  of  basalt,  and  the  diflb 
are  of  flesh-colored  limestone.  Sandstone  boulders  cover  the  shores, 
which  are  in  general  but  little  elevated  above  the  water. 

On  the  29th  of  August  Sir  John  Richardson  arrived  at  Cape 
Krusenstem,  the  same  geological  features  continuing  to  present 
themselves.  Here  their  progress  was  hindered  by  ice ;  and  on  the 
night  of  the  next  day,  while  endeavoring  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the 
Coppermine  River,  they  were  completely  involved  in  drift  ice,  and 
could  not  land.  The  shores  were  low,  and  the  country  flat  and 
swampy.  Finding  it  impossible  to  advance  with  the  boats,  the  party 
landed  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  walked  along  the  shore,  leaving 
two  men  in  each  boat  to  take  care  of  them.  They  formed  an  en- 
campment, and  resolved  to  wait  two  days  for  the  sea  to  become  clear ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  there  being  no  prospect  of  the  boats  being 
able  to  proceed,  it  was  resolved  to  leave  them,  and  make  their  way 
with  the  stores,  &c,  by  land  to  the  Coppermine  River.  On  Sunday 
morning,  at  six  o'clock,  on  the  3d  of  September,  they  commenced 
their  march  after  reading  prayers,  each  man  having  a  load  of  from 
sixty  to  seventy  pounds,  lue  boats  and  tents  left  behind  were 
very  soon  after  taken  by  the  Esquimaux. 

On  the  5th  of  September  the  party  reached  the  Coppermine,  after 
crossing  Rae  River  and  Richardson's  River,  not  laid  down  on  the 
maps.  The  mouth  of  the  latter  is  in  lat.  67^  53'  n.,  and  long.  115^ 
56'  w.  They  proceeded  up  the  Coppermine,  through  a  low,  well- 
wooded  country,  to  its  western  branch,  the  River  Kendall.  Crossing 
this,  they  left  the  Coppermine,  and  directed  their  course  south-west 
towards  Great  Bear  Lake.  The  route  was  full  of  lakes  and 
swamps,  and  the  snow  deep.  There  was  no  timber,  except  on  the 
rivers.  On  leaving  the  Coppermine,  the  country  became  high  and 
composed  of  granite,  though  not  mountainous.  On  the  15th,  they 
arrived  at  a  branch  of  the  Dease  River,  which  runs  into  the  Great 
Bear  Lake,  and,  taking  boats,  they  arrived  at  Fort  Confidence  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day.  Here  he  found  comfortable  winter  quar- 
ters ;  and  writing  his  dispatches  to  the  Admiralty,  and  (his  private 
letters.  Sir  John  Richardson  sent  them,  with  eighteen  of  his  party, 
up  the  Mackenzie. 

Sir  John  Richardson  ffives  an  elaborate  description  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Esquimaux  and  other  Indians,  who  are  found 
in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America ;  but  we  find  but  little  in  it 
that  has  not  already  been  given  to  the  public.  The  Esquimaux  are 
not  a  red  race,  but  approach  nearly  to  white ;  and,  as  to  stature,  are 
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certainly  not  the  stunted  race  which  popular  opinion  supposes  them 
to  be.  "  Some  of  them,"  says  Sir  John  Richardson,  "  would  be  con- 
sidered to  be  both  tall  and  stout,  even  among  Europeans.''  They 
are  emphatically  a  littoral  people,  neither  wandering  inland  nor  cross- 
ing wide  seas.  They  range  along  the  entire  vast  extent  of  sea  coast 
from  the  Straits  of  Belleisle  to  Sehring's  Straits ;  also,  on  both  sides 
of  Greenland.  They  are  also  found  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  Behring's 
Straits.  In  addition  to  what  we  have  stated  above  regarding  their 
morals,  the  following  extract,  which  we  have  hesitated  about  giv- 
ing, on  account  of  its  indelicacy,  will  convey  a  Yerj  unfavorable  im- 
pression as  to  their  notions  of  decency  and  hospitality.  The 
casuist  and  enlightened  Christian  moralist  will  note  it  as  a  striking 
example  of  the  shape  the  moral  sense  may  assume  in  the  absence  of 
the  purifying  and  elevating  influences  of  Christianity. 

"  Egede  informs  us  that  the  unmarried  Greenland  women  are  modesty 
both  in  words  and  deeds,  bat  that  greater  laxity  exists  among  the  wives, 
with  the  connivance  of  their  husbands,  who  are  not  jealous.  I  fear  that  so 
much,  scanty  as  the  praise  is,  cannot  be  justly  said  in  &vor  of  the  fair  sex 
on  the  northern  coast  The  gestures  and  signs  made  by  young  and  old, 
when  they  came  off  in  the  umiaks,  (boats,)  were  most  indelicate,  and  more 
than  once  a  wife  was  proffered  by  her  husband,  without  circumlocution,  in 
the  presence  of  his  companions  and  of  the  woman  herself.  I  understood, 
indeed,  from  Augustus,  (our  interpreter  in  1826,)  that  such  an  offer  was  con- 
sidered by  the  nation  as  an  act  of  generous  hospitality ;  and  similar  customs 
are  said  to  exist  among  the  inhabitants  of  Tartary."* 

M.  Erman,  in  his  Travels  in  Siberia,  says  :  ^'  that  the  same  custom 
prevails  among  the  Tchuktchi,  who  live  on  the  shores  of  the  polar 
ocean,  west  of  Behring's  Straits.  These  people  are,  in  fact,  of  the  race 
of  the  Esquimaux.  The  Esquimaux,  like  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Siberia,  eat  raw  flesh."  For  a  full  account  of  the  Indian  tribes  of 
British  North  America,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  12th,  13th,  and 
14th  chapters  of  Sir  John  Richardson's  work. 

Fort  (Confidence,  where  Sir  John  Richardson  passed  tRe  winter  of 
1848-49,  is  on  Dease  River,  three  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Great  Bear  Lake,  in  lat.  66^  54'  n.,  and  long.  118^  49'  w.  Though 
called  a  fort,  it  is  only  a  collection  of  log-houses,  without  any  fortifi- 
cations. During  the  winter  he  recorded  thermometrical,  barome- 
trical, and  magnetic  observations,  hourly,  sixteen  or  seventeen 
times  a  day.  Once  a  month  a  term  day  was  kept,  of  thirty-six 
hours,  in  which  the  fluctuations  of  the  magnets  were  noted  every  2| 
minutes,  and  various  series  of  observations  were  made  for  ascertain- 
ing the  magnetic  intensity  with  the  magnetometer,  the  vibration  ap- 
paratus, and  Lloyd's  dipping-needle.  A  register  of  the  winds,  weather, 
and  appearances  of  the  aurora  borealii,  was  constantly  kept,  and  the 
time  and  rates  of  the  chronometers  were  ascertained  by  observations 
of  the  fixed  stars.  These  observations  have  been  reduced  and  pub- 
lished. 

The  party  at  Fort  Confidence  passed  a  pleasant  winter,  being  pro. 

*  Bir  John  RichardBon's  Aictic  Ezp.  in  1848,  p.  911. 
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Tided  with  every  thing  neoessary  to  make  them  comfortable.  Thej 
had  a  great  abuDdanoe  of  the  finest  fish,  yenison,  reindeer  tongues, 
dried  meat,  barley  meal,  ilour,  sugar,  tea,  potatoes,  pemmican,  fantb 
currants,  and  lai^e  supplies  of  oranberries^  blaeberries,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  amelanchier,  which  afforded  them  tarts  and  pies  all  the 
winter. 

The  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  during  the  coldest  parts  of 
the  winter,  was  somewhat  remarkable.  When  the  thermometer  of 
Fahrenheit  stood  at  40^  or  50^  below  zero,  a  piece  of  clothing  just 
washed  and  hung  out  froze  instantly  so  as  to  be  brittle  like  glass ; 
but  in  an  hour  or  two,  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  it  was  found  to  be 
quite  dry  and  flexible.  In  consequence  of  the  extreme  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere  in  winter,  most  articles  of  English  manufacture  made  of 
wood,  horn,  or  ivory,  are  shriveled,  bent,  and  broken.  The  handles 
of  razors  and  knives,  combs,  ivory  scales,  and  various  other  things 
kept  in  the  warm  rooms,  were  damaged  in  the  same  way,  and  from 
the  same  cause.  The  human  body  also  became  visibly  electric  from 
the  dryness  of  the  skin.  *'  One  cold  night,"  says  Sir  John  Richardson, 
^  I  rose  from  my  bed,  and  having  lighted  a  lantern,  was  going  out  to 
observe  the  thermometer,  with  no  other  clothing  than  my  flannel 
night-dress,  when,  on  approaching  my  hand  to  the  iron  l^tdi  of  the 
door,  a  distinct  spark  was  eliciteid.  Friction  of  the  skin,  at  almost 
all  times  in  winter,  produced  die  electric  odor." 

On  the  17th  and  18th  of  December,  the  average  temperature  for 
forty-eight  hours  was  55j®  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit  At  seven 
o'clock,  p.*if.,  on  the  17th,  the  thermometer  stood  at  58.9®  below  0, 
of  F.  The  lowest  temperature  observed  was  65^^  F.  This  is  one  of 
the  greatest  colds  on  record.  Mr.  Saunders  records  64}®  F.  as  the 
lowest  temperature  observed  in  Wolstenholme  Sound,  in  the  winter 
of  1850. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  at  Fort  (Confidence,  the  sun  was  just 
visible  for  an  instant  at  noon,  from  an  eminence  behind  the  fort. 
From  the  19th  to  the  29th  of  December,  the  sun  did  not  get  at  all 
above  the  horizon.  The  sky  was  clear,  and  the  sun's  place  below  the 
horizon  was  denoted  by  rays  of  light  shooting  into  the  sky  above  the 
woods.  On  the  first  of  February  the  sun  rose  at  nine  o'clock,  and  set 
at  three,  p.  m.,  and  the  days  lengthened  rapidly.  The  moon  in  the 
long  nights  was  a  most  beautiful  object,  it  being  constantly  above  the 
horizon  for  nearly  a  fortnight  together,  in  the  middle  of  the  lunar 
month.  The  planet  Venus  also  shone  with  a  brilliancy  unknown  in 
southern  latitudes,  and  the  aurora  borealis  was  always  visible.  On 
the  20th  of  April  the  days  had  become  so  long,  that  there  was  day- 
light enough  at  nine  o'clock,  p.  m.,  to  read  by.  On  the  27tb  of  April 
the  birds  began  to  return  from  the  south. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  Mr.  Richardson  lefl)  Fort  Confidence  for  the 
south,  on  his  way  home.  Before  leaving,  he  organized  an  expedition 
under  the  command  of  Mr.  John  Kae,  to  whom  he  gave  instructions 
to  descend  the  Coppermine  River,  and  explore,  if  possible,  the  shores 
of  WoUaston  and  Victoria  Lands,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
Mr.  Rae  proceeded  on  the  9th  of  May,  1849,  across  the  portage,  be- 
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tween  Dease  and  Kendall  rivers,  and  down  the  latter  to  its  entrance 
into  the  Coppermine,  and  thence  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  He  found  it  quite 
impossible,  on  account  of  the  ice,  to  make  the  exploration  required, 
and  returned  to  Fort  Confidence  on  the  first  of  September,  1849. 

Mr.  Richardson's  route  homeward  was  across  the  Great  Bear  Lake, 
on  the  ice,  and  down  the  Bear  Lake  River  to  the  Mackenzie.  The 
rest  of  his  homeward  route  was  the  same  as  before  described.  He 
arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  6th  of  November,  1849,  after  being  absent 
19  months,  and  without  accomplishing  his  objects. 

Nor  were  the  two  other  expeditions  sent  out  at  the  same  time  more 
successful.  That  under  Capt.  Ross,  after  exploring  the  north  shore  of 
Barrow's  Straits  as  far  west  as  Cape  Hurd,  and  also  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet  entirely,  and  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  and  also  the  western 
shore  of  North  Somerset  as  fiir  south  as  72^  ZS'  k.,  by  traveling  on 
foot,  at  length  left  for  England  on  the  25th  of  September,  1849.  The 
expedition  sent  to  Behring's  Straits  advanced  in  boats  as  far  east  as 
the  Mackenzie,  but  could  get  no  further  on  account  of  the  ice. 

On  Capt  Ross's  return  to  England,  In  1849,  his  two  ships,  the 
Enterprise  and  Investigator,  were  again  sent  out  to  make  another 
attempt  by  the  way  of  Behring's  Straits.  The  latter  vesselpassed  the 
straits,  and  was  last  seen  on  the  4th  of  August,  1850.  Tiie  Enter- 
prise, unable  to  penetrate  the  ice,  went  back  and  wintered  at  Hong 
kong,  aod  was  to  renew  the  attempt  in  1851.  The  Admiralty  also 
sent  out,  at  the  same  time,  six  vessels  to  Lancaster  Sound.  Private 
expeditions  also  went  out  at  the  same  time.  Capt.  Sir  John  Ross 
sailed  in  the  schooner  Felix ;  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell,  a  nf^rchant  of 
New-York,  sent  out  two  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  De 
Haven,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mr.  S.  P.  Griffin ;  Lady  Franklin,  also,  dis- 
patched the  Prince  Albert,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  R.  N. 
Some  of  these  parties  have  returned.  All  the  accessible  parts  of  the 
continental  coast  of  America  have  been  explored,  and  both  sides  of 
Barrow's  Straits  to  the  farther  side  of  Melville  Island,  and  the  land 
beyond  Cape  Walker.  The  only  trace  that  has  been  found  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  was  bv  Capt.  Penny,  in  1850,  on  Beechy  Island,  on  the  north 
side  of  Barrow's  Straits.  Here  were  found  several  hundred  empty 
meat-tins  and  other  remains,  showing  that  Franklin's  ships  wintered 
on  that  island  in  the  winter  of  1845-6.  The  graves  of  two  men  were 
found,  the  latest  date  of  which  was  April  3,  1846.  No  trace  later 
than  this  has  been  found  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  left  England  on 
the  19th  of  May,  1845,  seven  years  ago.  Expeditions  are  still  out, 
and  all  news  from  the  Arctic  regions  is  received  eagerly. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  American  publishers  of  Sir  John 
Richardson's  Arctic  JSxpedition  have  not  accompanied  it  with  a  map 
of  the  Arctic  regions.  Scarcely  any  of  the  places  visited  are  to  be 
found  on  ordinary  maps.  This  is  a  serious  defect,  which  detracts 
greatly  from  the  value  of  the  work.  The  same  may  be  said  of  M. 
£rman's  Travels  in  Siberia,  recently  published  at  New-lfork. 
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ART.  n.-SOUTHERN  POPULATION-ITS  DESTIllT. 

A  short  article  in  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  Review,  on 
the  **  Excess  of  Negro  Population  at  the  South,"  has  induced  us  to 
look  into  the  subject,  with  a  view  of  elucidating  as  much  as  possible 
the  vexed  question :  "  What  effect  will  fimtf,  alone  and  of  itself,  pro- 
duce upon  the  relative  increase  of  population  in  the  negro  and  white 
races  of  the  southern  states,  should  their  limite  never  be  extended  P* 

The  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  in  the  course  of  not  a  very  long 
time,  the  negro  race  will  become  too  populous  to  be  advantageouslj 
employed  as  slaves ;  our  institutions  will  therefore  languis£^  and  a 
contest  of  some  sort  spring  up  between  that  and  the  white  race.  To 
test  this  opinion,  let  us  firet  inquire  how  long  it  will  be  before  this 
redundancy  will  probably  ensue  ?  Down  to  1840,  the  negroes  and 
whites  of  the  slave  states  have  increased  at  pretty  much  Uie  same 
rate,  viz :  three  per  cent  per  annum,  or  thereabouts.  From  1840 
to  '50,  however,  a  variation  appears.  The  whites  increased  34  per  cent 
in  ten  years ;  the  slaves  28  per  cent,  and  the  free  negroes  less  than 
9 ;  so  that  the  whole  negro  population  increased  at  the  rate  of  26  per 
cent,  in  ten  years.  This  shows  an  advantage  of  about  eight  per  cent 
in  favor  of  the  whites.  Let  us  then  proceed,  first,  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  two  races  will  increase  henceforth  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
oent  per  annum  each ;  then,  upon  the  supposition  that  they  will  con^ 
tinue  the  rates  which  are  manifested  by  the  census  of  1850.  In  the 
first  case,  each  race  will  double'  itself  in  thirty-three  years ;  in  the 
second  the  whites  will  double  in  about  thirty  years,  while  the  negroes 
wUl  double  in  about  forty.  What  will  be  the  number  of  the  southern 
population  one  hundred  years  hence  under  these  several  supposi- 
tions] 

The  present  population  is  6,207,466  whites,  and  3,41 1,760  negroes. 
In  1950,  then,  under  the  first  supposition,  it  will  be  49,659,728  whites, 
and  27,294,080  negroes.  But  under  the  second  supposition,  it  will 
be  66,312,970  whites  and  20,470,560  negroes.  The  a^regate  will 
be,  either  76,953,808,  or  86,683,530. 

With  this  population,  what  will  be  the  number  of  inhabitants  per 
square  mile  1 

The  territory  comprised  by  the  slave  states  amounts,  in  round 
numbers,  to  900,000  square  miles,  or  576,000,000  acres.  The  propor- 
tion under  the  first  supposition  would,  therefore,  be  about  85  inhabi- 
tants  to  each  square  mile,  or  one  to  every  seven  and  a  half  acres ; 
and  under  the  second  supposition,  about  96  to  each  mile,  or  one  to 
every  six  and  two  thirds  acres. 

How  does  this  prospective  density  compare  with  that  of  other 
countries  at  the  present  day  1 

The  English  population  numbers  240  per  mile;  the  French,  154  ; 
and  the  Italian  some  70  odd.  In  Massachusetts  the  density  is  127 
per  mile;  in  New.York,67;  and  in  Maryland,  62.  According  to 
McCuUoch  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  her  immense  regions  oi frozen 
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and  worthless  territorj,  contains  8,708,871  square  miles ;  and  bj 
the  ''  Almanach  de  Gotha*'  for  1849,  it  appears  that  the  population 
numbers  242,093,357,  making  an  average  of  over  05  per  mile. 

From  these  considerations  it  appears  that  one  hundred  years  hence, 
if  the  southern  population  continues  to  increase  till  then  at  its  past 
or  present  rate,  the  density  will  be  little  over  a  third  of  that  of  £n- 
j^and,  half  that  of  France,  and  about  forty  less  than  Massachusetts, 
liie  two  leading  questions  then  recur :  First — Will  this  tremendous 
increase  be  the  work  of  a  single  century  1  Second — If  so,  will  it 
amount  to  redundancy  1 

No  population  can  increase  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
production  of  agriculture.  **  Subsistence  is  the  parent  of  future,  and 
the  support  of  present  population."  Economists  have  established, 
that  the  instinct  which  prompts  man  to  multiply  his  species  is  what 
may  be  termed,  in  the  language  of  mathematicians,  "  a  constant  quain» 
Ht^,^'  differing  essentially  from  the  capacity  of  acquiring  subsistence, 
which  is  a  variable  quantity.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  ^^  an  in- 
crease of  the  means  of  subsistence  is  the  only  sure  criterion  of  a  per- 
manent and  beneficial  increase  of  population."  To  answer  the  first 
question,  then/  our  readers  must  solve  for  themselves  the  problem — 
Can  the  slave  states,  in  one  hundred  years,  increase  their  agricultural 
produce  sufiiciently  to  support  comfortably  such  a  population  ?  We 
believe  they  ean^  and  for  the  following  reasons :  Immense  quantities 
of  land  capable  of  profitable  cultivation  are  to  be  found  lying  waste 
throughout  the  South,  which  are  destined  to  be  gradually  reclaimed 
as  the  population  increases.  Great  improvements  are  yet  to  be 
made  in  our  system  of  agriculture,  and  improvements  always  increase 
the  productive  power  of  labor  in  any  pursuit  An  incalculable  diver- 
sity of  employments,  and  creation  of  new  industrial  pursuits,  must 
accompany  the  growth  of  population';  and  the  diversity ^of  employ- 
ments in  a  community,  like  the  division  of  labor  in  a  factory,  in- 
creases the  productive  power  of  that  community,  and  thus  accumu- 
lates capital.  So  that  since  there  will  be  thousands  of  miles  more 
of  the  soil  cultivated,  vast  improvements  made  in  every  art,  and  nu- 
merous advances  in  manufactures  and  commerce,  it  may  reasonably 
be  assumed  that  in  one  hundred  years  the  southern  population  may 
number  some  eighty  odd  millions.     Will  this  amount  to  redundancy  ? 

Doubtless  it  can  be  shown  how  much  of  the  soil  there  is  under 
actual  cultivation  throughout  the  South.  At  present  we  can  only  speak 
of  South  Carolina ;  but  what  is  said  of  her  in  this  regard,  may  be  said 
of  the  other  states.* 


*  We  have  made  up  the  following  table  from  the  ceoras  of  1850,  of  the  qaantity  of  landa 
improved  in  a  few  of  the  atatea,  andfrom  other  aoarcea  have  given  the  area  of  theae  atatea : 

Aerei  Improved.  Total  Acres. 

Virginia 10,150,000 39,040,000 

South  Carolina 4,074,000 17,920,000 

Alabama 4,387,088 37,120,000 

Misaiseippi 3,469,640 21,520,000 

Arkanaaa 780,333 32,000,000 

Louisiana 1,567,998 21,000,000 

Texaa 635,913 250,000,000 
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South  Carolina  contains  about  21)000,000  acres,  of  which  but 
1,500,000,  or  thereabouts,  are  cultivated.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
only  one-twelfth  of  this  state  is  capable  of  profitable  cultivation  1 
Surely  not  One-fourth  at  least,  we  should  think,  might  be  made  to 
yield  an  abundant  harvest.  This  would  be  about  4,500,000  acres, 
three  times  the  amount  now  cultivated.  What  population  could  this 
support  ?  We  presume  at  least  three  times  the  present  population ; 
and  probably  much  more,  as  we  will  endeavor  to  show. 

In  18^0  the  population  of  the  state  was  594,398,  of  which  198,363, 
almost  exactly  one-third,  was  employed  in  agriculture.  Now,  if  we 
suppose  that  three  times  as  mudi  soil  would  require  three  times  as 
many  people  to  cultivate  it,  4,500,000  acres  would  require  595,089. 
But  would  not  this  great  increase  in  agriculture  be  necessarily  ac- 
companied by  a  still  greater  increase  of  employment  in  other  pur- 
suits? It  certainly  would.  Those  states  which  have  introduced 
manufactures,  extended  their  commerce,  and  diversified  employment 
generally,  exhibit  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  their  people  employ- 
ed in  agriculture  than  South  Carolina,  and  it  is  fairly  to  be  supposed 
that  as  the  South  becomes  more  populous  the  proportion  of  agricul- 
turists to  the  whole  populace  must  decrease.  Among  the  southern 
states,  Maryland  employs  about  one-seventh  of  her  people  in  agri- 
culture \  Virginia,  Louisiana  and  Missouri  about  one-fourth ;  and 
among  the  northern  states,  Massachusetts  employs  one-eighth, 
Pennsylvania  one-seventh,  Connecticuti  New-Jersey  and  Ohio  one- 
sixth,  and  New- York  one-fiflh.  Now,  when  the  southern  population 
has  increased  so  much  as  to  have  reclaimed  nearly  all  the  land 
which  can  be  profitably  cultivated,  we  take  it  for  granted,  the  diversity 
of  industrial  pursuits  will  be  as  great  here  as  it  now  is  in  Ohio,  New- 
Jersey,  New- York  or  Maryland  ;  and  assume  that  one-fifth  of  the 
people  will  be  enough  to  cultivate  the  land  for  the  sustenance  of 
themselves  and  the  other  four-fiflhs.  This  assumption  may  not  rea- 
sonably be  objected  to ;  for  by  the  census  of  1840,  it  appears  that  then 
only  1,982,671  out  of  7,833,637,  or  very  little  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  southern  population,  was  employed  in  agriculture.  If, 
then,  4,500,000  acres  of  land  in  South  Carolina  will  require  595,089 
people  to  cultivate  them,  and  only  one-fiflh  of  the  population  of  this 
state  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  subsistence  for  the  whole,  it  fol- 
lows that  2^975,445  people  will  be  comfortably  sustained ;  and  this 

Tbe  rollowmg  was  pubUflhed  some  jmib  ago,  bat  we  cannot  leant  npon  wbat 
antfaority : — 

Maryland 30  per  cent,  under  cnltiratioD. 

Virginia 40    «  «        "  " 

South  Carolina 40   "  "        "  " 

Georgia 40    "  "        ••  " 

Alabama 20    •«  «        ••  " 

Mississippi 60    «  «        ««  « 

Tennessee 60    «*  **        "  " 

Kentucky 40    "  «        '• 

Texas 15    "  "        "  •* 

Florida 15    «  "        *• 

NorthCarolina 25    «  "       "  " 

LouisUna 60    «'  "       "  « 

Arkansas M    u  h^     u  « 

[Eof. 
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would  result  in  the  proportion  of  about  90  inhabitants  per  mile 
throughout  the  state. 

If  the  same  may  be  conjectured  of  the  whole  South,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  144,000,000  acres,  one-fourth  of  the  South,  would  require 
19,042,848  people  to  cultivate  them  ;  and  the  whole  population  being 
five  times  as  much,  would  amount  to  95,214,240,  or  105  per  square 
mile.  But  since  this  population  will  be  comfortably  supported,  for 
we  have  supposed  that  subsistence  will  increase  apace  with  capital,  it 
cannot  be  urged  that  there  will  be  a  redundancy.  Therefore,  if  the 
southern  population  continues  for  one  hundred  years  to  increase  at 
its  present  rate,  we  need  not  apprehend  redundancy. 

What  may  be  expected  at  the  end  of  the  succeedmg  hundred  years, 
viz :  the  year  of  our  Lord  two  thousand  andjifiy  f 

In  the  year  1700  the  English  population  was  about  100  per  mile, 
considerably  more  than  ours  can  be  a  hundred  years  hence ;  but  in 
180.0  it  had  nearly  doubled,  and  in  1850  it  is  stated  to  be  240  per 
mile.  It  is  by  no  means  likely  that  our  population,  when  it  approxi- 
mates to  the  density  of  the  English  in  1700,  will  increase  as  rapidly ; 
for  England  is  the  homestead  of  an  immense  empire,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  vast  city,  whose  suburbans  are  supplying  her  from  all  the 
continents  of  earth.  And  as  she,  having  a  population  of  100  per 
mile,  and  enjoying  so  many  inducements  to  the  increase  of  population 
within  her  immediate  limits,  could  scarcely  double  it  during  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  only  increased  it  fifty  per  cent 
during  the  last  f^y  years ;  it  may  be  justly  deduced  that  the  southern 
people,  afler  having  reclaimed  the  great  bulk  of  their  arable  land,  and 
having  reached  a  proportion  of  eighty  or  ninety  inhabitants  to  every 
square  mile,  which  we  have  supposed  might  be  consummated  in  one 
hundred  years,  but  which  will  probably  take  up  two  centudes  or  more, 
will  settle  down  to  a  rate  of  increase,  the  only  exponent  of  which 
will  be  the  degree  of  improvement  that  may  supervene,  and  which 
we  have  every  right  to  maintain  will  be  less  than  that  of  the  English 
population.  After  comparing  all  things,  and  to  come  to  an  end  of 
these  conjectures,  we  think  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  probability,  that 
the  southern  population  will  not  exceed,  even  if  it  reaches,  the  present 
density  of  the  French,  for  two  or  three  hundred  years  to  come ;  and 
the  ratio  of  population  to  territory  in  England  is  greater  than  will 
eve^  be  witnessed  as  an  average  in  these  states. 

'^ut  the  chief  apprehension  seems  to  be,  that  the  negro  race  will  in- 
crease more  rapidly  than  the  whites.  It  is  not  the  aggregate  popula- 
tion which  is  particularly  dreaded — it  is  the  relative  increase.  How- 
ever, besides  the  numbers  laid  down  in  the  last  census,  there  are 
many  forcible  reasons  why  it  may  be  urged  that  this  apprehension  is 
groundless.^' 

All  impediments  to  the  natural  mcrease  of  population  may  be 
classified  as  preventives  to  propagation,  or  checks  to  growth — ^the 
first  comprising  all  those  causes  which  prevent  the  birth  of  livingchil- 
dren,  and  the  latter  all  those  which  produce  death  after  birth.  From 
all  the  data  we  have  at  command,  it  would  seem  to  be  placed  beyond 
question,  that  there  are  comparatively  more  births  in  the  negro  than 
the  white  race,  and  this  is  conclusive  proof  that  preventives  to  propa- 
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gation  are  not  bo  e£fectual  in  the  former  aa  the  latter.  But  from  the 
same  aonrces  it  does  appear  the  checks  to  growth  are  fewer  and 
less  efTectual  in  the  white  race.  If  we  divide  life  into  three  periods, 
as  for  instance,  from  birth  to  maturity,  from  maturity  to  the  begin* 
ning  of  decline,  and  from  then  to  death ;  or  say,  from  birth  to  twenty, 
from  twenty  to  forty-five,  and  from  forty*five  to  death ;  it  appears 
there  is  much  more  negro  mortality  during  the  first  period  than 
white,  and  more  also  during  the  first  half  of  the  t^^cond. 

It  is  for  those  of  the  readers  of  the  Review,  more  competent,  to 
say  whether  this  circumstance  is  of  material  consequence.  To  our 
mind  it  certainly  does  appear  to  be.  When  an  in&nt  is  snatched 
from  a  community,  it  is  like  extinguishing  a  lamp  which  has  been 
just  filled  and  newly  trimmed ;  but  when  the  man  who  has  reached  a 
green  old  age  is  taken  from  the  world,  it  is  like  the  gentle  going-out 
of  a  lamp  at  the  approach  of  day,  because  it  has  consumed  all  of  its 
^  midnight  oil,"  and  its  charred  wick  can  no  longer  feed  the  unwilling 
fiame.    He  is, 

*'  Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  bis  couch 
About  bim,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.'* 

Like  the  morning  sun,  as  it 

"  Checkers  the  eastern  sky  with  streaks  of  life,** 

and  wakes  up  the  world  for  another  day,  the  young  child  brings  with 
him  in  his  little  loins  the  germ  of  another  generation ;  but  like  the- 
setting  of  the  pale  wan  moon  down  into  the  calm  bosom  of  the 
deep,  is  the  old  man's  death,  who,  having  lived  out  his  life,  sinks- 
down  with  placid  brow  into  the  grave. 

It  cannot,  we  imagine,  be  treating  lightly  of  our  fellow-mortals  ixy 
say,  that  some  of  them,  when  they  come  to  die,  prove  no  check  to  the 
growth  of  population ;  or  at  least,  their  death  b  a  less  check  than  that 
of  others.  It  may,  therefore,  with  propriety  be  said,  that  the  death 
of  very  aged  people  is  the  least  of  all  checks  to  population ;  the 
death  of  young  people  who  have  not  reached  the  age  at  which  they 
may  propagate  their  species  is  the  greatest  possible ;  and  the  death 
of  those  between  these  extremes  vary  between  them  in  its  efiect. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  bom 
of  parents  who  are  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five;  it  ia 
certainly  the  case  as  far  as  mothers  are  concerned.  When,  therefore, 
those  between  these  ages  die,  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  multi- 
plied their  species  to  a  certun  extent  according  to  their  individual 
ages,  and  their  demise  may  be  regarded  as  an  interruption  to  the 
work  which  they  had  commenced.  Their  loss  is,  therefore^  greater 
than  those  who  have  passed  the  propagating  age,  while  it  is  less  than 
those  who  have  not  yet  reached  it.  And  if  further  classification 
might  be  made,  perhaps  the  following  is  quite  correct ; 

1.  The  greatest  check  is  the  death  of  those  under  twenty. 

2.  The  next  greatest  is  that  of  single  people  oyer  twenty,  bat  under  thirty. 

3.  "  "  married  people  within  the  fruitful  a^e. 

4.  '*  *'  single  people  over  thirty,  but  within  the  fruitful 

•ge* 

5.  "  «  all  people  who  hare  passed  the  frciitfal  age; 

6.  The  least  of  all    **  eitremely  aged  people. 

VOL  I.  2 
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Now,  if  this  (dassifioation  is  admissible,  what  will  the  statistios  of 
the  southern  population  exhibit  when  analyzed  according  to  it  ? 

The  only  very  reliable  census  we  have  at  hand,  is  that  of  Charles- 
ton, for  the  year  1848,  which  was  compiled  with  great  care  and  ac- 
curacy.   It  appears  from  this,  that  during  the  year  there  were : 

White  births,  3.27  to  every  100  white  iiil\abitant«. 
Negro    do.     4.40  "  negro  inhabitants. 

Negre  exceM,  1.13  per  ct. 

From  1841  to  1848— 

White  deaths  under  twenty  were  33.55  pr.  ot.  of  all  white  deadia. 
Negro  "  "  49.74  "         negio      " 

Negro  excesSi  17.19  per  cent. 

From  1822  to  1848 — a  period  of  twenty-six  years — the  mortality 
compared  thus : 

White  deaths  under  twenty,  28.74  pr.  ot  of  all  white  deaths. 
Negro  "  •'  47.57  "  negxo      " 

Negro  excess,  18.83  per  cent. 

From  these  figures  it  appears,  if  we  take  the  births  during  the  vear 
1848  as  an  average,  that  where  one  hundred  negroes  are  bom,  about 
ninety-nine  whites  are,  supposing  the  aggregate  population  of  the 
two  races  to  be  the  same ;  but  for  every  hundred  whites  who  die 
under  twenty,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  negroes  die.  To  illustrate 
this,  let  us  suppose  a  community  composed  of  exactly  the  same 
number  of  whites  and  negroes,  and  that  every  year  the  same  number 
of  each  race  died ;  say  that,  twenty  years  ago,  one  thousand  white 
children  were  bom :  that  year  there  must  have  been  one  thousand 
and  eleven  negroes  bom ;  now  if  at  the  end  of  this,  the  twentieth 
year,  we  find  that  four  hundred  of  these  whites  have  died,  how  many 
of  the  negroes  will  have  died  1  why,  four  hundred  and  seventy-two ; 
so  that  out  of  one  thousand  whites,  bom  twenty  years  ago,  six  hun- 
dred are  now  alive,  and  capable  of  increasing  the  race ;  but  out  of  the 
thousand  and  eleven  negroes  only  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  re- 
main. 

We  will  not  occupy  any  further  space  than  to  express  the  hope  of 
seeing  something  from  the  pen  of  some  of  the  correspondents  of 
this  Review,  setting  forth  correct  statistics  on  this  subject,  and  giv- 
ing the  results  of  a  more  perfect  and  elaborate  investigation  than  we 
feel  authorized  to  venture  upon  now.  We  are  quite  satisfied  that 
an  error  is  abroad  which  is  oilculated  to  injure  our  institutions  and 
our  altars.  The  prevailing  idea,  that  a  contest  of  races  is  destined 
to  spring  up  as  southem  population  increases,  can,  we  sincerely  be- 
lieve, be  thoroughly  set  aside  by  facts  and  principles  which  only  need 
to  be  duly  considered  and  impartially  applied.  It  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  there  will  ever  be  another  acre  of  land  added  to 
the  i^lave  territory  of  this  continent ;  it  is  questionable  whether  there 
is  any  need  of  more ;  but,  be  these  as  they  may,  it  is  clear  the 
desHny  of  the  slave  states  is  in  the  hands  of  the  white  race  of  those 
states.  If  six  millions  of  freemen,  with  wealth,  power,  and  territory 
enough  to  establish  a  vast  empire  equal  to  one  fourth  of  all  Europe — 
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ooltivating  a  soil  the  greater  portion  of  which  may  be  said  just  to 
have  been  reclaimed — Shaving  &cilities  for  introducing  every  indus- 
trial pursuit  which  a  growing  people  can  need,  and  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  the  civilized  world  is  regarding  them  with  an  evil 
eye^— cannot  cease  to  complain  of  the  blessings  which  nature  is  heap- 
ing  upon  them,  and  direct  their  energies  towards  their  own  improve- 
ment, and  agfunst  the  foul  machinations  of  their  enemies  who  are 
mortal  as  themselves,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  they  are  not  worthy 
of  their  wealth  nor  suited  to  their  calling.  If  all  the  money  whicn 
is  spent  in  political  conventions  and  caucuses,  stump  speeches  and 
elections,  controversies  and  office-hunting,  which  demoralize  the 
southern  mind,  and  is  preparing  it  for  lasting  subjugation,  was  de- 
voted to  improvement  at  nome,  the  encouragement  of  southern  art 
and  southern  industry,  the  division  of  labor  and  the  diversity  of  em- 
ployment, we  would  be  a  more  united  people.  If  all  the  money 
which  is  spent  in  northern  schools  and  colleges,  cities  and  watering 
2>laceB,  taverns  and  steamboats,  as  well  as  shops  and  factories,  was 
kept  at  home  for  the  building  up  of  our  own  seminaries,  our  own 
literature,  our  own  amusements  and  benefits,  we  would  be  a  happier 
and  a  better  people.  Talk  of  redundancy !  Why,  in  the  palmiest  days 
of  Rome  five  acres  of  land  was  the  actual  allotment  to  every  agri- 
cultural family,  and  in  Flanders  now^  a  farm  of  five  acres  is  a  com- 
fortable homestead.  Yet  we  have  shown  that  when  the  southern 
population,  which  is  about  10  per  mile,  becomes  nine  times  as  dense 
as  it  now  is,  each  individual,  white  and  black,  will  average  over  seven 
acres ;  or,  at  the  very  lowest  calculation,  twenty-one  acres  for  a 
fiunily  of  three.  There  is  a  public  sentiment  abroad  in  the  land 
which  we  have  to  fear.  Let  the  enlightened  reader  cast  his  eye  over 
the  civilised  world — ^how  many  distinct  parties  does  he  not  see,  which 
abhor  our  institutions  1  But  look  at  home— -is  there  a  single  spot  upon 
which  that  eye  can  rest,  and  contemplate  a  southern  party  which  is 
not  torn,  lacerated,  and  bleeding  from  suicidal  wounds  1 


ART.  III.-SIBERIA.* 

Thsrs  is  no  part  of  the  world,  if  we  except,  perhaps.  Central  Africa, 
so  little  known  as  Siberia.  This  is  due,  in  a  great  measure  at  leaet, 
to  its  remoteness  from  the  most  civilized  portions  of  the  world,  the 
extreme  coldness  of  its  climate,  and  its  absolute  or  supposed  want  of 
novelties,  of  any  kind,  sufficiently  attractive  to  draw  the  traveler 
within  its  borders.  Some  few  have  ventured  thither,  at  wide  intervals 
of  time ;  and  these,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  men  who  have  sought 
that  remote  and  forbidden  quarter  of  the  globe  as  zealous,  self  denying 
votaries  of  science,  eager  to  solve  some  long-mooted  scientific  ques- 
tion, or  to  make  some  valuable  contribution  to  our  present  stock  of 

*  TR4TKL0  111  SiBBRiA.;  ioclodiiig  Ezeaniom  northwards  down  the  Obi  to  the  Pol»r 
Circle ;  and  aoathwarda  to  the  Ohinete  Frontier.  By  Adocph  Erman.  Translated  from 
tfw  German  by  W.  D.  Cooley.    1850.    9  yola.,  pp.  800.  Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Blanchard. 
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soientifio  information.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  flying 
tourists,  who  are  constantly  skimming  over  every  inviting  portion  of 
the  globe,  and  writing  books  about  their  adventures,  have  ever  dared 
to  turn  their  thoughts  on  Siberia.  The  very  thought  of  it  is,  indeed, 
enough  to  freeze  one  to  death,  or  at  least  to  chill  one  with  horror ;  for, 
the  verj  name  of  Siberia,  apart  from  its  eternal  snows  and  ioe,  has 
become  a  synonym  for  horrible  cruelty  and  injustice.  It  is  never 
pronounced  without  calling  up  in  the  mind  pictures  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  thousands  of  poor  exiles  who  are  now  dragging  out  their 
miserable  lives  in  the  mines  of  that  horrid  country. 

The  latest,  and  probably  the  best  scientific  work  that  has  ap- 
peared on  the  subject  of  Siberia,  is  that  of  M.  Adolpb  Erman,  whidi 
acquired  for  him  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Lon- 
don. In  conferring  this  medal.  Sir  Koderick  Impey  Murchison  used 
the  following  language : 

'^  I  have  already  said  more  than  enough  to  convince  any  one  who  has  not 
studied  the  worlcs  of  M.  Erman«  that  ttie  council  has  most  wisely  selected 
him  to  be  the  receiver  of  our  patron's  medal ;  and  there  can,  indeed,  exist  no 
doubt  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  Humboldt  himself,  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  a  single  man  in  the  broad  field  of  ex- 
plorers, not  aheady  honored  with  our  medal,  who  is  more  richly  deserving 
of  it"  .-1 

This  is  certainly  very  high  praise ;  but  if  by  it  Mr.  Murchison 
intended  to  compare  Erman  to  Humboldt,  some  allowanoe  roust  cer- 
tainly be  made  for  the  errors  too  often  incident  to  great  men,  and 
from  which  even  Royal  Geographical  Societies  are  not  wholly  exempt. 
M.  Erman  must  do  something  more,  as  a  sd^tific  traveler,  than 
simply  make  a  journey  to  Siberia,  and  publish  his  undigested  notes 
of  travel  in  two  volumes,  before  he  can  be  compared  to  the  great 
Humboldt.  He  has,  however,  in  the  work  now  before  us,  furnished 
us  with  much  valuable  information,  without  committing  any  of  the 
fitshionable  follies  of  the  superficial,  foppish,  and  gossiping  tourists 
of  the  day. 

The  government  of  Norway  having  determined  to  fit  out  a  scien- 
tific expedition,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Hansteen,  so  justly 
filmed  for  his  researches  into  the  theory  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  with 
the  view  of  enabling  that  philosopher  to  make  a  series  of  magnetics] 
observations  in  the  interior  of  Siberia,  M.  Erman  was  permitted  to 
become  a  member  of  the  expedition.  He  left  Berlin  and  proceeded 
to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  met  Prof.  Hansteen  and  the  others  of  the 
scientific  corps.  His  route  from  Berlin  was  by  the  way  of  Dantzic, 
Konigsberg,  Memel,  Mittau,  Riga,  Dorpat,  and  Narva,  making  mag- 
netical  observations  as  he  advanced,  and  also  giving  a  scientific  de- 
scription of  his  route ;  but  as  Siberia  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  and 
as  his  route,  as  well  as  all  pai;ts  of  Russia,  have  been  oflen  described, 
we  shall  pass  over,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  few  pages  of  M. 
Erman's  narrative,  in  which  he  describes  his  journey  to  the  dividing 
line  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  expedition  left  St.  Petersbuigh  on  the  11th  of  July,  1828,  and 
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took  the  route  to  Moscow,  making  astronomical  and  magnetic  ob- 
servations at  all  their  stopping-places.  They  arrived  at  l£>scow  on 
the  20th  of  July,  and  remained  there  seven  days.  From  Moscow 
their  route  led  them  to  Vladimir,  on  a  branch  of  the  Oka,  and  thence 
to  the  great  town  of  Nijnei  Novgorod,  the  church  towers  of  which 
had  been  visible  for  a  great  distance.     On  the  4th  of  August,  the  day 

Srevious  to  their  arrival  at  Nijnei  Novgorod,  they  pa^ed  througn 
udogda,  through  which,  from  subsequent  observations,  they  found 
that  &e  line  of  no  declination  passed.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  the 
same  line  for  the  western  hemisphere  passes  near  our  city  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Nijnei  Novgorod  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oka  and  Volga 
rivers,  about  southeast  of  St.  Petersburgfa,  and  near  the  centre  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  great  annual  fair  in  Russia,  to 
which  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  assemble  with  their 
merchandise.  On  the  arrival  of  our  travelers,  they  found  the  fiiir 
there  actually  going  on,  and  were  struck  with  the  vastness  of  the  jnul- 
titude,  the  motley  character  of  the  people,  and  the  variety  of  the 
strange  costumes  that  surrounded  them,  as  well  as  by  the  number  and 
strangeness  of  the  foreign  tongues  spoken,  overpowering  and  ex- 
tinguishing the  Russian. 

""We  found  ourselves,"  says  M.  Erman,  "among  wooden  booths,  ar- 
ranged in  quadrangles,  and  numerous  enough  to  satisfy  our  expectations  of 
a  great  fur.  This  part  is  given  up  to  the  retail  trade.  The  usual  variety 
of  a  Russian  bazaar  was  to  be  found  here,  but  on  a  scale  far  surpassing  in 
magnitude  anything  we  had  seen  before.  We  were  astonished,  however, 
to  find  that  these  magazines,  which  taken  together  would  have  made  no  in- 
considerable town,  were  but  temporary  appmdages  to  the  far  more  colossal 
market 

"  Beyond  the  space  occupied  by  the  wooden  magazines  are  solid  stone 
edifices  of  a  single  story,  surrounded  by  colonnades,  and  roofed  with  sheet 
iron  painted  green.  These  are  all  warehouses,  and  form  sixty-four  rectan- 
gular blocks  of  building.  In  the  middle  of  these  stands  a  lofty  and  noble 
edifice,  occupied  by  the  officers  who  are  charged  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  fair.  The  ground  floor  of  it  becomc^s.  at  this  period,  ue  post-office, 
which  is  not  to  be  easily  matched  for  the  wiae  extent  of  country  embraced 
by  the  communications  passing  through  it ;  for  the  letters  received  by  the 
Armenian  and  Bokharian  merchants,  from  their  remotest  Asiatic  correspon- 
dents, meet  here  with  others  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

"  The  inner  range  of  warehouses  contains  articles  of  European  luxury. 
In  those  filled  with  the  works  of  the  French  modtstes^  or  with  the  produc- 
tions of  SL  Petersburgh,  or  Moscow,  we  might  fancy  ourselves  transported 
into  the  midst  of  some  European  capital,  if  it  were  not  that  at  every  step 
the  passers-by  remind  us  of  the  preponderance  of  Asiatic  traffia  Books 
and  maps  have  a  row  of  warerooms  to  themselves.  Then  follow  the  depots 
of  Obraaa^  or  Greek  holv  images,  of  every  shape  and  size,  as  well  as  of 
amulets,  wax  candles,  and  various  matters  used  at  funerals,  or  in  other  so- 
lemnities of  the  Ghrseco-Russian  Church  Most  of  the  holy  images  are 
made  in  the  Ural,  but  some  of  them  are  the  work  of  self-taught  peasants, 
throughout  the  vUl^es,  who  think  that  a  peculiar  merit  attaches  to  this 
kind  of  industry.  The  dealers  in  these  artides  both  buy  and  sell  bv  retail 
and  their  business,  in  conformity  with  popular  notions,  is  called  "truck, ' 
because  it  is  not  deemed  right  to  buy  matters  of  a  sacred  character  for 
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money ;  barter  is  onlj  allowed  in  snch  articles.  The  precept  of  the  Greek 
Church,  which  allows  of  only  linear  and  not  relieved  representations  of  the 
holy  personages,  regards  merely  the  uncovered  part  of  the  figure,  but  the 
dress  may  be  in  relief,  and  is  usually  adorned  with  gold  or  silver  leaf  fast- 
ened on  the  wood.  Hence  it  is  that  the  pictures  of  holy  families  and  saints 
offered  for  sale  have  frequently  only  the  faces  and  hands  painted,  the  rest 
being  lefl  unfinished,  so  thai  the  purchaser,  in  completing  the  decoratioii  of 
the  picture,  is  at  liberty  to  consult  his  own  piety  and  discretion,  and  to 
dress  and  gild  it  according  to  his  means.  The  complexion  of  these 
images  is  always  a  dark  brown ;  but  the  obliquity  of  the  eyes^  which  is 
particularly  observable  in  the  pictures  of  the  virgin,  stows  that  the  Mon- 
golian physiognomy  was  that  which  was  most  familiarly  known  to  the  ori- 
ginal designers  of  Uiese  portraits. 

^*  The  outer  ranm  of  buildings  in  the  market  is  occupied  chiefly  by  for- 
eign nations ;  south-eastwards,  towards  the  Oka,  are  the  warebooses  of  the 
Greeks.  North-westwards  the  Armenians  have  a  veiy  extensiTe  quarter 
to  themselves.*' 

We  cannot  give  a  more  extended  quotation,  but  this  is  sufficieiit 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  character  and  importance  of  the  great 
Russian  fairs.  Merchants  throng  to  this  at  Nijnet  NoTgorod  not  only 
from  all  parts  of  the  Russian  empire,  but  also  from  Independent  Tar- 
tary,  Bokhara,  A^hanistan,  Thibet  and  China,  bringing  cotton  and 
silk  fabrics,  shawls,  and  all  the  most  costly  products  of  Uie  East,  and 
oarryinff  away  with  them,  in  turn,  European  goods  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Many  of  the  eastern  merchants  come  a  distance  of  from  1,500 
to  2,000  miles.  The  traders  from  Bokhara  bring  goods  which  they 
have  received  on  credit  from  wealthy  capitalists,  who  are  to  be  paid 
on  the  return  of  the  expeditions  with  thirty  per  cent,  more  than  the 
value  of  the  goods  in  Bokhara.  In  case  of  loss  from  fire,  or  robbery, 
the  traders  are  not  released  from  their  contract ;  and  when  such  mis- 
fortunes happen  to  them,  they  prefer  settling  in  Russia  to  returning 
home  to  Bokhara. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  trade  between  the  Bokharians  and 
Russians,  is  the  supplying  the  latter  with  cotton^  partly  raw  and 
partly  spun.  Vast  quantities  of  it  are  brought  to  the  great  annual 
fair  at  Nijnei  Novgorod.  It  is  not  a  century  since  the  Russians  gene- 
rally entertained  the  most  fabulous  and  extravagant  notions  of  the 
origin  of  cotton.  A  story  was  current  among  them,  that  it  was  the 
product  of  a  zoophitic  plant  called  baranezy  or  lamb-plant* 

The  German  edition  of  Herberstein,  who  fully  believed  the  fable, 
adds,  that  '^  the  Boranez  has  a  head,  eyes,  ears,  and  all  the  limbs  like 
a  sheep." 

The  Bokharians  receive  for  their  cotton  laige  quantities  of  bar 
iron  from  the  Ural  mountains.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  at  the 
fair  in  tea  from  China.    The  Tartars  bring  peltries  of  all  kinds. 

Each  of  the  different  nations  congregated  together  at  this  great  an- 

*  Herberatein  quotes  a  Rnssmn  writer  u  follows : — **  VidisM  se  (circa  mare  Caspiam) 
•emen,  meloDQm  •emini  panlomajut  et  rotandius,  ex  qno  in  terrain  ecmdiio  quiddam  agno 
persimile,  quinqne  palmamm  altitadine  soccresceret  *  *  *  quod  eonim  lingua  Boranez, 
quasi  agnellum  dicas,  Tocaretur  *  *  *  pellem  BubtiliMimam  babere,  qua  plurimi  in  eif 
regionibus  ad  subducenda  capitis  tegamenta  nterentnr  *  *  *  banc  rem  mtnas  fabalornm 
pnto,  ad  gloriam  Creatorit,  cm  omnia  ■out  pottibUia/' 
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nual  fair,  has  its  own  plaoe  of  religious  worship— the  Armenians 
their  churches,  and  the  Mohammedans  their  mosques,  from  the 
minaretfe  of  which  are  heard,  several  times  a  day,  the  voices  of  the 
priests  calling  the  &ithful  to  prayers. 

Among  the  motley  groups  of  the  thousands  that  fill  the  passages 
of  the  fair  are  always  seen  the  people,  distinguished  by  their  peculiar 
appearance,  called  Mardvu  They  are  aborigines  of  the  country,  and 
«re  as  dbtinct  a  people  from  the  Russians  as  our  American  Indians 
are  from  us.  Iney  are  allowed  to  retain  their  ancient  customs. 
Among  their  remarkable  peculiarities  may  be  mentioned  their  un- 
willingness to  put  animals  to  death,  and  their  love  of  leeks,  onions,  and 
bulbous  roots  of  all  kinds. 

The  late  great ''  Exposition"  at  London  did  not  equal  in  extent  one 
of  these  common  anntuil  &irs  at  Nijnei  Novgorod.  **  The  latter," 
says  M.  Erman,  ''contained,  in  that  part  of  the  fair  which  is  built  of 
stone  alone,  2,522  store-rooms^  to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  cham- 
ber for  the  owner  of  the  goods  to  live  in.  Besides  these,  there  are 
1,500  wooden  booths.  The  number  of  traders  at  these  fidrs  is  not 
less  than  600,000  annually. 

Nijnei  Novgorod  was  formerly  the  most  important  city  in  the 
Russian  empire.  In  the  15th  century  its  population  is  siud  to  have 
been  400,000 ;  it  is  now  only  about  18,000.  In  the  15th  centuiy, 
London,  Novgorod,  Bergen  and  Bruges  were  the  four  principal  ro- 
reign  depots  of  the  Hanseatic  League ;  but  the  barbarities  and  mis- 
rule of  Ivan  Vassilievitch  II.,  in  1570,  proved  £ital  to  Novgorod,  and 
consigned  that  great  emporium  to  hopeless  decay.  Daring  the  12th, 
13th  and  14th  centuries,  Novgorod  formed  the  great  €n^^po^  between 
the  countries  east  of  Poland  and  the  Hanseatic  cities,  and  its  wealth 
and  power  seemed  so  great  and  so  well  established,  and  the  city 
itself  so  impregnable,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb— 

"  Quifl  contra  Deo«  et  mmgnam  NoYogordiam." 

The  ruins  scattered  about  its  present  site  show  how  vast  it  once 
must  have  been,  with  its  walls  of  stone  and  gates  of  bronze.* 

Leaving  Nijnei  on  the  9th  of  August,  M.  Erman  pursued  his  jour- 
ney in  a  north-east  course  towards  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  roads 
throughout  the  Russian  empire  are  generally  good,  being  repaired  by 
the  government.  Mile-stones,  or  verst-stones  as  they  are  called  in 
Russia,  measure  the  distances  from  place  to  place.  The  Russian 
verstis  about  1,167  yards.  At  short  intervals,  in  many  parts  of 
Russia,  are  Crown  po8t4iouses  for  the  accommodation  of  travelers. 
The  traveler  also  observes  along  the  way  another  class  of  large 
buildings  in  Russia,  which  are  peculiar  to  that  country.  They  are 
called  ostrog^  and  are  intended  expressly  for  the  reception  and  lodg- 
ing of  exiles  on  their  way  to  Siberia,  trains  of  whom  are  constantly 
seen  dragging  their  weary  limbs  slowly  along  towards  the  dreary 
wastes  and  mines  of  that  wretched  country.     After  leaving  Nijnei 


*  6chiiitzler,LaaaMiejpp.l5a-l74- 
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Novgorod,  every  post-house  has  its  ostrog  standing  opposite.  The 
ostrog  consists  of  a  large  building,  containing  numerous  quadrangular 
rogms  side  hj  side,  and  surrounded  bj  a  fence  of  palisades.  Nijnd 
Novgorod  is  the  general  rendezvous  of  exiles  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  where  they  are  formed  into  gangs  and  marched  towards  Si- 
beria, all  on  foot  except  the  sick  and  infirm.  There  are  at  present  in 
Siberia  about  100,000  exiles,  one-fourth  of  whom  are  women. 

The  next  place  arrived  at  by  our  travelers  was  the  city  of  Kazan, 
about  four  miles  from  the  Volga,  and  with  a  population  of  57,000. 
It  has  a  universit^irwith  70  principal  and  subordinate  pro&ssors,  and 
about  250  students.  Its  principal  object  is  to  supply  instruction  in 
the  eastern  languages,  or  in  Arabic,  rersian,  Turkish,  Tartar,  Mongul 
and  Chinese.  The  city  has  also  a  theological  school,  with  a  gymna- 
sium, an  observatory,  a  grammar  school,  a  Tartar  school  and  a  nor- 
mal school.  Several  journals  and  publications  issue  from  its  press, 
among  which  are  comprised  some  works  in  the  Turkish  language. 
There  is  also  in  the  city  a  great  clothing  manufactory  employing 
1,000  people ;  there  are  also  manufiMtories  of  cotton,  hardware, 
earthenware,  tiles,  leather,  soaps  and  ardent  spirits.  It  carries  on  an 
extensive  trade  on  the  Volga  and  Caspian  Sea.  About  15,000  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans ;  the  rest  Protestants  and  Greek 
Church  Christians.* 

Perm,  near  the  foot  of  the  Ural,  and  the  centre  of  the  mining  re- 
mon,  is  the  next  most  important  place  in  the  route  pursued  by  M. 
Erman.  It  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  is  built  mostly  of 
wood.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  several  public  establish- 
ments. Its  inhabitants  are  principally  employed  in  smelting  the 
iron,  copper,  and  other  products  of  the  adjacent  mines.  There  are 
about  100,000  men  employed  in  the  mineral  region  of  Perm.  The 
climate  is,  of  course,  very  severe,  it  being  in  lat.  58^  k.  The  soil  does 
not  produce  enough  food  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  M.  Erman  left  Perm  to  pass  over  the  Ural 
to  Yekaterinburg,  traveling  in  nearly  an  east  direction.  The  ascent 
was  generally  undulating,  but  the  elevation  not  rapid.  On  the  31st 
of  August,  when  between  the  14th  and  15th  verst-stones  from  a  place 
called  Kirgishansk,  the  guides  informed  the  company  that  they  were 
on  the  boundary  of  Asia. 

"  For  the  boundary  between  the  two  continents,'*  says  M.  Erman, 
"  the  Russians  have  here  very  arbitrarily  selected  an  inconsiderable 
chain  of  hills,  which  rises  about  200  feet  above  the  surrounding 
country,  (its  total  elevation  being  from  1,250  to  1,850  feet,)  and,  run- 
ning north,  forms  a  secondary  water-partition,  such  as  we  had  fre- 
quently seen  on  the  preceding  portion  of  our  journey. 

"  In  the  days  of  ancient  Greece,  a  point  to  which  universal  consent  as* 
signed  so  much  importance,  would  not  surely  have  been  left  without  some 
striking  monument ;  for  even  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  the  bounds  of  two 
comparatively  peti^  provinces  were  indicated  by  a  pillar,  having  inscribed 
on  one  side:     '  This  %$  Peloponnuw^  and  not  Ionia;*  and,  on  the  other: 

*  Schnitsler,  L«  Riutie,  p.  671. 


'  This  is  Ionia,  and  not  Pdoponnesus*  But  the  fact,  that  at  the  present  day 
the  boundary  between  two  great  diyisions  of  the  earth  is  not  thought  worthy 
of  any  special  mark,  may  be  hailed  as  a  plea8in|f  sign  of  the  greater  facility 
of  movement  which  ia  now  enjoyed  by  mankmd.  Nevertheless,  we  left 
behind  us,  in  a  sportive  mood,  a  memorial  of  our  visit  to  this  point,  which, 
for  the  imagination  of  the  traveler  at  leasf^  is  not  without  some  interest 
We  inclosed  in  a  bottle  a  paper  containing  the  names  of  the  travelers  and 
the  object  of  their  journey,  written  in  Latin,  and  buried  it  in  the  wood  on 
the  south  side  of  the  road.  Tlie  idea  of  the  discovery  of  this  memorial  at 
some  distant  date  was  certainly  very  agreeable  at  the  moment"* 

After  traveling  a  few  miles  from  the  boundary-line,  M.  Erman 
found  the  elevation  to  be  1,600  feet  This  was  the  greatest  elevation 
attained  in  crossing  the  mountains  from  Perm  to  Yekaterinburg,  in 
lat  about  55^  n.  They  found  the  highest  mountain  summits  covered 
with  tall  firs.  "  Our  guides,"  says  M.  Erman,  "  had  remarked  that 
the  enow  lay  longer  in  the  spring  on  these  summits  than  on  the  road ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  they  positively  declared  that  on  no  one  of  them 
did  the  snow  remain  throughout  the  summer ;  so  that  it  is  not  only 
possible  to  make  a  road  over  the  Ural,  which  rises  nowhere  beyond  an 
elevation  of  IfiOOfsety  but  it  is  manifest  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 
this  pass  there  is  no  mountain-top  which  rises  500  feet  higher." 

This  statement  of  M.  Erman,  in  regard  to  the  elevation  of  the  pass 
of  the  Ural  Mountains,  is  worthy  of  note.  It  is  probably  correct,  as 
he  was  engaged  in  a  scientific  expedition,  and  was  furnished  with  the 
most  accurate  instruments.  Malte  Brun  fixes  the  elevation  of  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  Ural  at  4,000  feet ;  and  Schnitzler  and  others 
at  6,400. 

On  the  second  of  September  M.  Erman  reached  Yekaterinburg, 
which  is  built  on  the  shores  of  a  small  lake  called  Iset,  and  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  at  an  elevation  of  850  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  they 
compared  all  their  magnetic  observations  taken  from  their  departure 
from  St  Petersburgh,  and  found  that  they  all  confirmed,  as  far  as  they 
went,  the  theory  of  two  magnetic  poles  in  each  hemisphere.  They 
found  that  the  deviations  of  the  magnet,  whether  in  regard  to  the  dip, 
variation,  or  intensity,  had  been  continuously  affected  by  a  change  of 
geographical  position.  With  any  given  direction  of  route,  the  series 
of  numbers  indicating  the  function  of  any  one  of  those  three  elements 
was  found  to  proceed  not  per  saltum^  but  by  gradual  transitions, 
which  must  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  conformity  to  some  general 
law.  As  they  advanced  eastward,  on  the  same  parallel,  there  was  a 
rapid  increase  of  the  intensity — a  proof  of  their  approach  to  some 
predominating  centre  of  attraction — the  Asiatic  magnetic  pole.  On 
the  other  hand  there  must  have  been  observed  a  regular  diminution 
of  the  magnetic  force  or  intensity,  as  they  receded  from  Parry's 
North  American  magnetic  pole,  if  the  theory  of  an  Asiatic  pole  was 
not  correct. 

M.  Erman  continued  at  Yekaterinburg  and  in  its  neighborhood, 
visiting  the  mines  and  making  magnetic  observations,  until  the  first  of 
October.     We  see  nothing  in  his  explorations  of  the  mining  regions 

*  ErmUf  yoL  L,  p.  1S3. 
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of  the  Ural  lihat  hare  not  before  been  given.  From  Tekaterinbarg 
he  made  an  exoundon  to  the  north  along  the  Ural.  He  found  the 
country  thickly  covered  with  forests  of  pine  of  different  varieties. 
The  gold  and  platinum  found  in  this  region  lie  in  bed  of  pebbles, 
parti  V  at  the  bottom  of  valleys,  and  in  the  alluvial  plains  bordering 
the  rivers,  among  the  detritus  of  hornblende  and  feldspar,  collected 
between  the  transition-limestone  rocks  which  bound  the  valleys.  The 
quantity  of  gold  in  the  und'isturbed  veins  of  quartz  is  much  less  than . 
in  the  sedimentary  beds. 

Bones  of  elephants,  belonging  to  an  early  period  of  the  world,  are 
found  imbedded  in  the  metalliferous  sand  and  stones  along  the  valley 
of  the  Tura  not  far  from  Yekaterinburg. 

Yekaterinburg  contains  about  1,000  families.  Its  external  aspect 
is  that  of  European  manu&cturing  towns.  The  streets  are  broad  and 
elegant,  filled  with  spacious  atone  mansions,  inhabited  by  merchants 
and  the  proprietors  of  mines.  "  The  elegance  of  the  houses  in  this 
place,"  says  M.  l^rman,  '^  would  do  credit  to  the  merchants  of  many 
European  cities ;  while  their  internal  comfort  is  fully  in  keeping  with 
the  exterior.  Many  of  their  owners  are  still  serfs,  and  obliged  to  pay 
an  almost  princely  tribute  to  their  lords ;  but  this  they  hardly  consider 
a  grievance." 

The  rest  of  the  population  consists  of  the  officers  connected  with  the 
mines,  who  are  educated  at  St.  Petersburgh.  The  government  estab- 
lishments consist  of  mills,  magazines,  &ctories,  guard-houses,  dsc— 
all  built  in  handsome  style.  1%ere  is  also  a  military  post,  the  soldiers 
of  which  are  chiefly  engaged  in  preventing  evasion  of  the  tolls,  which 
merchants  who  visit  Irbit  are  required  to  pay  here,  and  in  looking  afler 
exiles  who  pass  through  the  town. 

There  are  public  gardens  in  the  middle  of  the  city — ^the  walks  of 
which  are  bordered  by  rows  of  tall  bird-cherry  trees,  (pninus  padus,) 
which  are  indigenous  to  this  region. 

M.  Erman  was  at  Yekaterinburg  on  the  third  of  September,  the 
anniversary  of  the  accession  of  the  reigning  emperor  at  that  time.* 
The  present  emperor,  Nicholas  I.,  came  to  the  throne  on  the  first  of 
December,  1825,  which  is,  of  course,  the  day  celebrated  as  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Czar's  accession,  throughout  his  dominions.  It  is  a 
religious  festival.  On  this  occasion  it  is  customary  in  all  Russian 
towns,  as  on  every  solemn  holiday,  for  the  principal  inhabitants  to 
attend  the  person  of  highest  rank  among  them  to  his  house,  when 
divine  service  is  concluded,  where  the  honor  thus  conferred  is 
acknowledged  by  a  public  breakfast  or  dinner. 

M.  Erman  visited  Neryansk,  a  place  north  of  Yekaterinburg,  con- 
taining 10,000  inhabitants,  most  or  whom  are  serfs.  All  of  the  mines 
in  the  Ural  are  worked  by  serfs.  They  labor  from  4 J  o'clock,  a.  m. 
until  7  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  their  wages  are  8J  kopeks  (less  than  a  penny) 
a  day,  or  about  nine  Prussian  dollars  per  annum.  They  have  besides, 

*Tliese  TVavtii  in  Siberia  were  mmde  by  M.  Ennui  in  1837,  and  ue  now  for  the  firm 
time,  in  1850,  published  in  America.  Thej  bare  not,  howeyer,  loit  their  valae,  as  regardf 
Siberia. 
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their  daily  rations  from  the  public  stores.  The  allowanoe  for  a  mar- 
ried serf  is  eighty  pounds  of  rye  meal  per  month ;  for  an  unmarried 
one,  under  sixteen,  it  is  half  that,  and  for  a  woman  the  same.  The 
serfs  have  each  his  own  house,  and  some  have  cows  and  horses,  with 
the  right  of  cutting  hay.  Both  men  and  women  work  in  the  mines, 
the  former  in  digging,  and  the  latter  in  carrying  the  ore. 

The  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  and  lead  mines  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains are  considered  quite  inexhaustible.  The  value  of  the  products 
of  the  mines  annually,  is  more  than  $25,500,000.  Three-fourths  of 
this  sum  is  derived  from  the  gold  and  platinum.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  immense  quantities  of  the  metals  of  all  kinds,  trana> 
ported  down  the  rivers  from  the  mountains,  from  the  fact  that  the 
entire  amount  of  tonnage  employed  is  equal  to  that  of  361  vessels  of 
400  tons  each.  All  me  products  of  the  Ural  are  conveyed  to  St. 
Petersburgh  by  water.  The  route  is  down  the  Biela  and  Efuna  to  the 
Volga,  then  up  the  Volga  to  Tver ;  thence  down  the  Tverza  to  Lake 
Ilmen ;  thence  down  the  outlet  of  that  lake  to  Lake  Ladoga,  and  from 
thence  to  St.  Petersbui^h— a  distance  of  more  than  3,000  miles. 
This  whole  route  is  a  natural  water-course,  navigable  at  all  places 
except  at  one  point  between  Tver  and  Lake  Ilman,  where  one  of  the 
natural  channels  has  been  widened,  and  a  supply  of  water  secured  by 
sluice-gates.  The  navigation  in  thb  long  route  is  in  many  places 
daugerous.  At  Bronitsui  there  are  rapids  which  prevent  all  boats 
from  returning  up  stream.  They  are  therefore  broken  up  at  St. 
Petersburgh.  But  for  these  rapids  there  would  be  a  free,  natural 
passage  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  the  foot  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and 
to  the  CSaspian  Sea  and  all  the  countries  borderiog  on  it. 

The  communication  with  the  Black  Sea  is  interrupted  by  the  port- 
age between  the  Volga  and  Don,  at  Tsaritsum.  The  distance  across 
the  neck,  or  voloky  as  the  Russians  call  it,  is  forty  miles.  The  boats 
are  taken  in  pieces,  and  carried  with  their  carsoes  across  the  Don, 
where  they  are  re-constructed.  If  Nicholas  had  a  particle  of  the 
spirit  of  John  Bull  or  Brother  Jonathan  in  his  composition,  this  vdlok 
of  forty  miles,  between  the  Don  and  Volga,  would  soon  be  annihila- 
ted. A  tenth  part  of  the  money  that  he  has  spent  in  trying  to  subdue 
the  Circassians,  would  make  all  his  rivers  navigable,  and  connect  St. 
Petersburgh  with  the  Black  Sea. 

The  level  of  the  Don  above  the  Volga  is  ascertained  to  be  175 
feet ;  and  that  of  the  Black  above  the  Caspian  Sea,  83  feet 

Before  narrating  the  continuance  of  his  journey  towards  the  interior 
of  Siberia  from  Yekaterinburg,  M.  Erman  pauses  to  communicate  some 
particulars  regarding  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yekaterin- 
burg— the  Bashkirs.  They  first  attracted  his  notice  from  his  finding  that 
they  were  a  portion  of  the  usual  guards  of  the  exiles  who  pass  through 
Yekaterinburg.  Parties  of  these  wretched  exiles  are  a  very  common 
spectacle  in  t£it  town.  About  one  hundred  pass  through  it  per  week — 
the  women  generally  in  wagons,  and  the  men  following  two  and  two 
on  foot.  The  latter,  during  their  stay  in  the  town,  have  usually 
chains  on  the  leg.  Their  guards  are  Kosaks  of  the  Ural,  as  they  are 
called,  and  a  company  of  Bashkir  militia.    These  Bashkirs  are  entire- 
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It  different  in  aspect  and  manners  from  the  Russians.  Hey  retain 
their  national  pointed  broad-brimmed  hat  of  white  felt,  and  close 
tunic  of  cloth  of  the  same  color,  with  red  embroidery  on  the  edges. 
Their  arms  are  a  pike  and  a  sword,  besides  the  bow  and  arrow.  They 
are  one  of  the  aboriginal  Siberian  tribes,  and  are  the  chief  inhabitants 
in  the  south-western  part  of  Siberia.  Hiey  consist  of  three  cantons, 
over  each  of  which  there  is  a  hereditary  chief.  These  Bashkirs  are  the 
only  aboriginal  Siberians,  who  lead  a  mode  of  life  regularly  alternating 
from  the  nomadic  to  the  fixed.  They  have  a  permanent  village  of 
wooden  huts  on  the  borders  of  some  wood,  where  they  pass  the 
winter.  As  soon  as  spring  opens,  they  betake  themselves  with  their 
horses  and  herds  to  the  plains,  each  &mily  carrying  its  tent-cloth  of 
hair.  TTiey  pitch  their  tents  in  military  order,  leaving  their  cattle  to 
wander,  llie  men  are  always  in  their  saddles.  They  live  on  mutton, 
mare's  milk,  fish,  game,  and  the  fruit  of  the  bird-cherry.  M.  Erman 
endeavors  to  prove  that  the  Bashkirs  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Agrippaei,  described  by  Herodotus  as  occupying  the  plains  north  of 
the  Caspian  Sea. 

The  use  of  the  Arabic  characters  was  introduced  with  the  Moham- 
medan religion  among  the  Bashkirs ;  but  previous  to  that  they  had 
characters  of  their  own.  The  Russian  conquerors  of  Siberia  found 
engraved  on  the  rocks,  in  the  valley  of  the  Puishma,  inscriptions  of 
the  Bashkirs,  as  is  supposed,  indicating  a  highly  perfected  written 
language.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  an  inscription  in  the  same 
characters  was  discovered  manv  years  ago  engraved  on  rocks  on  the 
Taunton  river,  forty-five  miles  from  Boston,  Mass.* 

On  the  80th  of  September,  M.  Erman  began  to  prepare  for  his 
route  into  the  north  of  Siberia.  On  applying  at  the  stores  of  Yeka- 
terinburg for  winter  covering  for  their  feet,  they  were  recommended 
to  dust  the  inside  of  their  boots  with  powdered  quick-lime,  so  that 
the  increased  action  of  the  skin  might  counteract  the  effects  of  the 
cold.  Whether  they  followed  this  strange  prescription  we  are  not 
tofd.  On  their  way  to  Tobolsk,  they  stopped  at  a  little  town  called 
Mokrova,  where  they  were  entertained  by  the  agent  of  the  Russian- 
American  Company.  They  were  startled  at  the  phosphoric  luminous 
appearance,  in  the  night,  of  the  rotten  wood  at  this  town.  On  visit- 
ing the  market,  which  they  found  well  supplied  with  fish,  they  were 
surprised  to  see  the  Russians  eating  roe  and  salmon  entirely  raw, 
without  any  salt  even.  The  Russians  deem  them  more  delicious 
when  raw  than  when  cooked,  and  eat  them  as  provocatives  of  appe- 
tite. "  Later  experience,"  says  M.  Erman,  "  taught  us  how  much 
the  influence  of  the  cold  tends  to  favor  the  adoption  of  raw  animal 
food ;  so  much  so  that  it  hardly  requires  the  addition  of  salt ;  in  fact, 
during  the  intense  frost,  the  raw  flesh,  even  of  warm-blooded  animals, 
loses  its  repulsive  qualities.*' 

Our  travelers  continued  their  journey  down  the  Tura  to  the  Tobol, 
winch  they  followed  down  to  Tobolsk,  where  the  Tobol  unites  with 
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the  Lrtuiflh.  They  arrived  at  Tobolsk  on  the  7th  of  October.  Its 
lofly,  white  buildings,  and  the  towers  of  its  churches  and  monasteries, 
were  visible  before  they  were  within  six  miles  of  the  dty.  They 
crossed  the  Irtuish  in  a  ferry-boat  about  two  o'dock,  p.  h.,  and  en- 
tered the  city.  A  heavy  snow-storm  was  raging  at  the  time.  Ab 
there  are  no  such  things  as  inns  or  hotels  at  Tobolsk,  travelers,  on 
entering,  are  obliged  to  appeal  to  old  bonds  of  hospitality,  or  in  the 
absence  of  these,  to  new  ones  formed  through  the  kindness  of  the 
chief  civil  functionary,  or  police  master  of  the  city.  The  host 
never  asks  remuneration,  though  he  will  sometimes  receive  it  when 
forced  upon  him. 

Tobolsk  is  in  lat  58^  11',  and  long.  68"^  6'  b.  The  population  in 
1835  was  15,379.  The  city  is  built  partly  on  the  low  grounds  along 
the  Irtuish,  and  partly  on  a  high  hill  back,  commanding  an  extensive 
view.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  brick  wall,  with  square  towers  and 
bastions.  When  approached  from  the  west,  it  has  a  remarkably  fine 
appearance,  and  it  really  contains  some  very  good  buildings.  Along 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  suburbs  inclosed  by  a  ditch  and  palisades, 
mostly  inhabited  by  Tartars.  In  1835  the  city  contained  18  churches 
and  1,762  houses,of  which  25  were  of  stone.  The  streets  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  are  mostly  paved  with  wood.  Such  pavements 
are  common  in  Russian  towns.  They  are  rather  causeways  made  of 
logs  than  pavements.*  The  most  ren^arkable  public  edifices  are  the 
Cathedral,  in  the  Byzantine  style  of  architecture,  with  five  cupolas ; 
the  archbishop's  and  governor's  palaces,  the  monastery,  and  a  large 
hospital.  The  city  was  founded  in  1587,  and  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor-general  of  Western  Siberia,  comprising  the  governments  of 
Tobolsk  and  Tomsk.  It  has  two  ecclesiasticcd  and  several  public 
schools,  together  with  various  charitable  institutions.  No  convicts 
or  malefactors  are  sent  thither  from  European  Bussia,  although  per- 
sons banished  to  Siberia,  for  political  offences,  are  sometimes  permit- 
ted to  reside  in  Tobolsk.  The  climate  is  very  severe,  so  much  so  as 
sometimes  to  freeze  mercury ;  but  the  dress  and  houses  of  the  inhab- 
itants being  fitted  to  resist  Uie  influence  of  the  cold,  it  is  not  so  disa- 
greeable as  might  be  supposed. 

The  rivers  mmish  the  city  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish ; 
and  provisions,  furs  and  game  of  all  kinds  are  cheap  and  abundant. 
Shops,  theatres,  and  places  of  public  amusement  are  numerous. 
Tobolsk,  being  on  the  great  road  from  Russia  to  China,  is  well  sup- 
plied with  most  European  and  Chinese  goods.  French  wines,  En- 
glish porter,  and  books  of  all  kinds,  are  to  be  met  with.  Dobell 
says,  that  "  the  society  of  Tobolsk  may  fairly  stand  a  comparison 
with  that  of  some  of  the  best  provincial  towns  in  Russia.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  descendants  of  the  Swedish  officers  sent  there 
after  the  battle  of  Pultawa,  to  whom  the  city  b  mainly  indebted  for 
its  superior  civilization.f 


*  TIm  incesBant  joltioflB  of  the  Raasiao  log-wart,  on  the  public  roads,  are  said  to  bring  on 
a  complete  paralyns  of  the  mental  (acuities  of  t&e  Russian  postilUons  in  a  few  jf  ean.  H. 
Bnuan  had  to  leaTe  one  of  his  posdDions  at  Yeluterinbnrg  affected  by  this  disease. 

t  Dobell'sTnTelsinSibnk. 
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The  magnetic  obseirations  at  Tobolsk,  and  since  leaving  Yekate- 
rinburg, fullj  confirmed  the  theory  of  two  magnetic  poles.  The  in- 
tensity of , the  magnetic  force  had  increased  greatly. 

There  are  no  serfs  at  Tobolsk ;  the  servants  are,  in  general,  Rus- 
sian exiles,  who  attach  themselves  to  fiunilies.  *'  The  ferry  of  the 
Irtuish,"  says  M.  Erman,  'Ms  big  with  fate  for  the  numerous  exiles 
who  annually  cross  it,  for  it  is  this  passage  which  is  first  considered 
as  a  symbol  of  jpolitical  death ;  but  for  oUiers,  also,  it  enjoys  a  much 
bruit^  importance,  in  consequence  of  the  law  which  grants  to  every 
one  who  offers  himself  for  public  service,  in  Siberia  Proper,  a  step  in 
promotion  on  crossing  the  utuish.  Hence  the  passion  for  rank  drives 
a  crowd  of  officers  annually  from  the  capitals  of  the  mother  country 
to  Tobolsk,  and  thence  further  into  the  interior  of  Siberia,  where  they 
are  required  to  reside  three  years,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
the  law. 

It  was  the  intention  of  M.  Erman,  on  arriving  at  Tobolsk,  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  down  the  Obi  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  scientific  observations,  and  of  acquiring  information  regard- 
ing the  inhabitants,  climate,  geography,  geology,  &c.,  &c.,  of  that 
remote  and  almost  unknown  portion  of  the  globe.  He  found,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  not  time  to  pass  down  the  river  by  water,  as  he 
intended,  it  being  too  late  in  the  season ;  and  he  concluded  to  remain 
in  Tobolsk  until  the  river  was  frozen,  and  then  to  perform  the  jour- 
ney over  the  ice  in  sledges.  In  the  meantime  he  occupied  himself  in 
observingthe  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  Tobolsk,  and  of 
those  of  Western  Siberia  generally.  He  describes,  while  treating  of 
the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Russians  with  Independent  Tartary,  the 
predatorjrpeopleof  the  northern  parts  of  that  country,  who  are  called 
Kirgis.  With  these  people,  traffic  in  Russian  captives  is  extensively 
carried  on,  and  they  even  sell  one  another.  The  father  has  been 
known  to  sell  into  captivity  to  the  Russians,  who  encourage  the 
trade,  his  son;  and  the  eldest  son  of  a  family  has  been  knovm,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  to  sell  into  captivity  his  sisters,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  supporting  them.  Families  among  these  Kirgis  Tartars,  at 
variance  with  one  another,  take  vengeance  by  capturing  each  other's 
children.  The  Russians  &vor  this  traffic  in  white  slaves  to  a  ffreat 
extent.  The  Kirgis,  who  are  so  numerous  in  Western  Siberia,  have 
all  been  brought  thither  by  their  own  countrymen,  and  sold  to  the 
Russians  as  slaves.*  The  Kirgis  are  also  numerous  in  Bokhara,  as 
slaves,  whither  they  have  been  carried  by  their  own  people.  The 
Kirgis  who  attend  tibe  merchants  of  Bokhara  through  the  steppes  in 
the  north  of  Tartary,  on  their  trading  excursions  to  Siberia,  are  so 
addicted  to  kidnapping  the  children  of  their  own  countrymen,  that 
when  a  caravan  approaches  an  inhabited  place,  "  the  mothers,  with 
the  anxious  bustle  of  cackling  hens,  drive  their  children  together  into 
a  felt  tent,  and  there  guard  £em  from  their  itinerant  fellow-country- 
men."! 
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All  the  Russians  they  can  capture  they  carry  off  to  the  interior  of 
Tartary ;  and  to  prevent  their  running  away,  they  cut  a  deep  flesh 
wound  in  the  sole  of  the  fbot,  towards  the  heel,  and  insert  somehorse- 
hair  into  it  This,  when  healed  externally,  still  renders  walking  pain* 
fill.  Herodotus  relates,  that  the  people  of  the  Pontio  steppes  put 
out  the  eyes  of  their  captives. 

The  trade  between  Siberia  and  Bokhara  is  carried  on  by  caravans 
of  camels.  Garavans  of  from  800  to  2,000  loaded  camels  make  the 
journey  three  times  a  year,  but  they  do  not  penetrate  as  fitr  into  Si- 
beria as  formerly.  These  caravans  also  bring  with  them,  for  the  Si- 
berian maricet,  vast  droves  of  cattle  and  horses. 

Some  very  ancient  usages  stiU  prevail  in  Siberia.  Marriitf  es,  for 
example,  are  celebrated  at  Tobolsk  with  all  the  ceremonies,  Christian 
and  pagan,  of  their  earliest  forefathers.  Marriages  are  effected  en« 
tirely  by  the  Svakhi,  or  match-makers,  and  the  priest.  The  work  of 
the  former  is  systematically  carried  on,  and  is  divided  into  four  dif- 
ferent solemnities,  often  separated  by  considerable  intervals.  The 
first  is  called  the  Svidanie^  or  first  meeting,  in  which  the  chosen  lady, 
conducted  by  the  Svakha,  is  shown  to  the  gentleman  from  a  distance 
only ;  the  second  step  is  called  the  Smoirieniej  or  near  view ;  but  as 
yet  neither  parties  are  in  any  way  bound ;  the  third  step  b  called  the 
Bukobitie^  or  striking  of  hands,  which  is  celebrated  before  witnesses ; 
and  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  secular  ceremony  is  Dievishniky  or 
maiden's  feast,  which  closes  with  the  decisive  untying  of  the  bride's 
head-dress,  in  the  presence  of  the  bridegroom,  to  indicate  that  she  is 
forever  his.  At  the  wedding,  in  the  church,  the  young  couple  set  each 
a  foot  upon  a  small  carpet  spread  between  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  their  relatives,  selected  ^r  the  purpose,  hold  crowns  of  metal 
over  their  heads  while  the  priest  pronounces  the  benediction.  They 
then  march  round  the  altar,  the  crowns  still  bemg  held  over  their 
heads.  At  the  house  of  the  newly-married  pair  ^ey  receive  kneel- 
ing, with  holy  household  images  resting  on  their  heads  and  shoulders, 
together  with  a  large  loaf  and  a  basket  of  salt,  the  benediction  of 
their  parents,  while  the  bride  and  her  fenude  attendants  pronounce 
aloud  the  marriage  vows. 

It  is  very  singular  that,  at  the  present  day,  there  exists  in  Siberia  a 
sect  entertaining  the  views  and  practices  of  the  andent  Phrygian  Arws, 
or  worshipers  of  Oybele.  They  have  existed  in  Russia  from  very 
ancient  times,  and  the  members  of  the  sect  are  called  Skoptsi.  They 
not  only  abjure  all  obedience  to  sexual  impulses,  but  also  engage  to 
suppress  them  totally  by  mutilation.  At  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century  this  equally  singular  and  mischievous  doctrine  had  taken 
such  a  hold  in  the  government  of  Simbirsk,  that  it  was  found  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  deviate  from  the  general  rule  of  perfect  tolerance, 
and  to  suppress  those  tenets  by  persecution.  But  the  delusion,  ap- 
parently suppressed,  rises  into  view  from  time  to  time  in  different 
places ;  and  it  is  not  many  years  ago  that  a  large  society  of  Skoptai 
existed  among  the  soldiers  settled  in  Tobolsk.* 

*  Emnay  vol  l,  p.  SMi 


Whilst  WMting  at  Tobolsk  for  the  Obi  to  fieece,  If.  Ennaii  made 
a  series  of  astronomical  obsenrations  for  the  purpose  of  determiniiig 
the  exact  geographical  position  of  that  place.  In  1761,  M.  Qiappe 
d'Auteroche  was  sent  to  Tobolsk  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
Transit  of  Venus.  M.  Bessel  had  expressed  some  doubts  regarding 
the  accuracy  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Tobolsk,  as  given  by 
Qiappe ;  and  as  this  was  an  important  element  in  the  fixing  with 
certainty  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  M.  Erman  took  par- 
ticular pains  to  settle  the  question. 

The  tirst  difficulty  that  presented  itself  was  the  entire  absence  of 
all  records  regarding  the  actual  site  of  M.  Qiappe's  observatory,  for 
it  had  been  long  since  demolished,  and  there  was  no  one  in  Tobolsk 
who  could  give  any  information  of  it  At  last  an  old  Swedish  ar- 
tillery officer,  Col.  Kremer,  80  years  of  age,  was  discovered  living  in 
perfect  seclusion  in  Tobolsk.  He  proved  to  be,  on  Inquiry,  the  very 
person  who  had  superintended,  many  years  before,  the  taking  down 
of  the  tottering  and  dilapidated  observatory.  He  led  M.  Erman  to 
a  spot  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  and  pointed  out  to  him,  in  the 
comer  of  an  old  German  burying-ground,  the  indubitable  traces  of 
the  foundations  of  M.  Chappe  s  observatory.  On  the  nights  of  the 
4th,  7th,  and  15th  of  November,  he  succeeded  in  taking  the  necessary 
observations,  from  which  Bessel  afterwards  calculated  the  latitude  o( 
Tobolsk,  and  found  it  to  be  8M  less  than  that  found  by  Chappe. 

On  the  16th  of  November  the  party  began  to  prepare  for  their  trip 
down  the  Obi  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  They  had  a  formidable  under- 
taking before  them,  and  it  was  necessary  to  arm  themselves  against 
all  the  obstructions  that  might  arise  from  man,  weather,  or  hunger. 
They  were  advised  by  the  authorities  of  Tobolsk  to  take  out  new  pass- 
ports from  the  governor  of  Tobolsk  to  all  the  towns  in  the  region  they 
intended  to  visit,  the  reason  assigned  for  this  being  that  the  people  of 
those  distant  regions  knew  little  of  "  the  power  which  issues  from  the 
centre  of  the  empire"  at  St.  Petersbuivh,  whereas  they  would  respect 
any  thing  enuinating  from  Tobolsk.     In  fact,  the  influence  which  the 

government  of  St.  Petersbuigh  exerts  over  Siberia  is  very  inconsidera- 
le.  In  the  northern  parts,  the  people  scarcely  know  that  they  are  the 
subjects  of  the  Czar.  Catherine,  it  is  said,  seriously  entertained,  for 
a  time,  the  idea  of  *'  giving  Siberia  a  constitution  like  that  of  the 
North  American  states."  "  To  make  Siberia  a  republic,"  says  M. 
Erman,  ^'  little  more  would  be  requisite  than  to  add  the  title  to  the 
present  state  of  things.'' 

Having  provided  themselves  with  a  guide  who  could  speak  the 
Ostyak  language,  furnished  with  clothing  of  furs,  and  laid  in  a  stock 
of  provisions,  they  were  ready  to  proceed.  Fur  clothing,  so  indis- 
pensable in  Siberia,  is  very  cheap.  An  entire  suit,  answering  for  both 
summer  and  winter,  and  so  well  made  as  to  last  a  man  half  his  life- 
time, can  be  bought  for  20  roubles,  calling  the  rouble  3s.  6d.  sterling. 
The  dress  is  of  skins,  with  the  fur  turned  inwards,  and  the  outside 
covered  with  some  durable  cloth.  M.  Erman  also  laid  in  a  stock  of 
brandy,  wine,  and  porter ;  "  but  we  soon  learned,"  says  he,  ^'  that  all 
these  drinks  may  well  be  dispensed  with  on  a  winter's  journey  in  Si- 


beria,  and  are  lees  ocmduoive  to  the  traveler's  comfort  than  tea,  which 
is  above  all  praise."  This  testimony  of  the  inutility  of  ardent  spirits 
in  cold  latitudes  was  given  by  M.  Enuan,  a  Grerman,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  is  worthy  of  note. 

M.  Erman  and  party  left  Tobolsk  on  the  22d  of  November,  in 
sledges  drawn  by  horses.  They  found  the  country  level  and  gradually 
sloping  towards  the  north,  and  covered,  particularly  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Obi,  with  dense  forests  of  tall  pines.  In  summer  these  are 
subject  to  conflagrations.  Vast  tracts  of  these  foreets  are  often  con- 
sumed by  fire  accidentally  communicated  by  the  hunters.  In  some 
places  there  were  found,  by  M.  Erman,  thidc  woods  of  alders,  wil- 
lows, and  poplars.  The  people  of  the  country  between  Tobolsk  and 
the  mouth  or  the  Obi  are  the  Ostyaks.  Their  language  is  quite  di£ 
ferent  from  the  Russian.  The  population  along  the  Obi  is  thin.  Small 
villages  are  found  at  considerable  intervals,  condsting  of  wooden, 
houses  with  the  windows  closed,  some  with  pieces  of  t^c  joined  to- 
gether, and  others  with  fisb-skuis,  which  are  translucent  The  houses 
are  kept  neat  and  dean,  and  the  people  are  honest,  industrious,  and 
happy.  Their  chief  employments  are  hunting  and  fishing  in  winter, 
which  lasts  nine  months;  and  in  the  short  summer  in  tilling  the  soil, 
which  is  fertile,  and  productive  of  most  of  the  small  grains  as 
&r  north  as  60^  h.  lat.  Beyond  that  there  is  nothing  but  perpetual 
snow  and  ice.  The  rivers  abound  in  fish,  and  the  forests  in  game. 
"Wild  fowl  are  abundant  for  a  considerable  distance  north  of  Tobolsk. 
The  banks  of  the  Obi,  in  many  parts,  are  subject  to  inundation. 

The  Ostyaks,  of  both  sexes,  are  addicted  to  drunkenness,  which  ex- 
tends even  to  their  priests  of  the  Greek  Giurch.  The  sale  of  liquor 
rbrandy  is  the  only  kind  used^  is  a  monopoly  in  Western  Siberia, 
nrmed  out  by  an  agent  of  tne  government  residing  at  Yekaterin- 
burg. 

The  people  of  the  Obi  have  no  want  of  the  comforts  of  life ;  for 
besides  the  fine  fish  of  the  river,  and  the  elk,  deer,  and  other  game  of 
the  forests,  there  are  brought  down  to  them  firom  Tobolsk  provisions 
of  all  kinds,  teas  from  China,  &c.  ^e  houses  are  heated  by  means 
of  stoves  and  large  fire-places,  wood  being  abundant  Farther  north 
the  Ostyaks  live  in  huts,  with  the  floor  sunk  about  a  foot  below  the 
surface.  The  huts  are  divided  into  apartments  by  partitions  radiating 
to  the  centre,  where  a  stove  supplies  heat  to  all.  Eadi  &mily  is  re- 
quired to  pay  two  sable  skins  annually  as  a  tribute  to  the  Kussian 
government. 

The  arms  of  the  Ostyaks  are  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  use  with 
surprising  force  and  dexterity.  The  bows  are  about  six  feet  long, 
carrying  an  arrow  four  feet  long,  blunt  for  small  game  and  sharp- 
pointed  for  large. 

At  Sosnov,  in  about  lat.  64^,  M.  Erman  found  the  village  sur- 
rounded  with  '*a  superb  pine  forest^'  There  were  also  fiirs  and 
larches  80  feet  high,  with  gigantic  trunks  and  branches  only  at  the 
summits.  The  houses  were  of  logs,  of  a  square  form,  with  low  doora 
on  the  south  side.  The  roof  is  fiat,  and  covered  with  earth,  and  em- 
bankments of  earth  were  thrown  up  agunst  the  sides  of  the  house.  A 
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small  window  on  the  south  side  is  kept  closed  with  a  slab  of  ioe.  Hie 
inhabitants  of  this  village  were  clothed  in  fish-skins  instead  of  fiin. 
Both  sexes  wore  trowsers  and  vests  fitting  the  body  closely.  The 
houses  generally  are  destitute  of  furniture* 

At  Shorkabky,  a  day's  journey  north  of  Sosnov,  was  found  "  a  very 
respectable  village,"  with  a  smidl  wooden  ohurdu  'Hie  citizens  were 
all  extremely  hospitable,  as  everywhere  else  in  Siberia.  Some  of 
them  were  wealthy,  and  had  neat  houses  handsomely  furnished  with 
chairs,  tables,  presses,  dso. 

The  Ostyaks  tell  the  time  of  night  by  observing  the  constellatioQ  of 
the  Great  Bear,  and  this  with  surprising  accuracy. 

On  the  SOtli  of  November  our  travelers  arrived  at  Beresov,  a  con- 
siderable town  on  the  Obi,  about  a  degree  and  a  half  south  of  the 
Arctic  circle :  it  is  near  the  junction  of  the  Sosva  vnth  the  Obi.  At 
this  place  the  sun  rises  on  the  SOth  of  November  at  9  o'clock  and  39 
min.,  and  at  noon  has  an  elevation  of  4^  18'  above  the  horizon.  Most 
of  the  light  then  enjoyed  at  this  place  is  what  a  Russian  poet  calls 
that  of  **  the  half-dark  day."  The  streets  are  regular,  and  the  houses 
of  wood  are  carefully  built  with  large  timbers.  The  banks  of  the 
Sosva  are  here  about  80  feel  high,  and  covered  with  a  thick  forest  of 
lofty  trees.  Towards  the  north  of  the  town  extends,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  an  uninterrupted  plain  of  snow  and  ice ;  and  this, 
during  the  spring,  is  overflowed  bv  the  two  rivers  for  a  distance  of 
50  versts.  in  3iis  place,  as  at  Tobolsk,  there  are  no  inns,  and,  in 
conformity  with  the  ancient  Russian  usage,  the  duty  of  entertaining 
M.  Erman  and  his  party  was  not  allowed  to  fall  on  a  single  family, 
but,  during  a  space  of  five  days  in  the  town,  he  was  continually 
moving,  as  a  guest,  from  house  to  house ;  not  alone,  however,  for  his 
hosts  of  the  previous  day  attended  him,  so  that  at  the  house  of  the 
fifth  host  the  party  was  very  large. 

Since  entering  Siberia^  M.  Erman  had,  at  Tobolsk  and  other  places, 
examined  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  by  sinking  a  thermometer  be- 
tween 20  and  30  feet  between  the  surface,  by  boring.  At  Beresov 
he  sunk  a  thermometer  23  feet,  where  it  was  suffered  to  remain  three 
hours.  On  drawing  it  up  it  was  found  to  stand  +  1^  60  R ;  whUe 
in  the  open  air  it  stood  at — 8^  R.  Nearly  the  same  result  had  been 
obtained  at  Tobolsk,  where  the  strata  were  also  the  same  as  Beresov. 
The  mean  summer  at  Beresov  b  as  follows : 

Jane, +  14«  8  B. 

July, +  13«  4 

Auguit, +  15®  8 

Hie  market  of  Beresov  is  constantly  supplied  with  reindeer,  which 
are  kept  in  laige  herds  by  the  neighboring  people.  The  reindeer 
venison  takes  the  place  of  beef.  Among  the  fur  animals  that  sup- 
ply the  trade  of  Beresov  are  the  polar  fox,  of  which  there  are  seven 
rarieties ;  the  common  fox,  and  the  beaver,  which  is  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance  in  the  latitude  of  Beresov.  It  is  not  the  fur  of 
these  animals  which  the  hunters  prize  the  most,  but  the  precious  cas- 
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toreum,  or  beaver-stone,  to  which  the  Siberians  ascribe  unparalleled 
medical  virtues.    A  pound  of  it  is  worth  500  roubles,  or  $375. 

Of  the  feathered  game  in  the  latitude  of  Beresov  (63^  k.)  are  the 
pigeon-grouse  and  heath-fowl  in  winter,  and  wild  ducks,  in  immense 
multitudes,  in  summer. 

Hie  honesty  of  the  Ostyaks  is  extraordinary.  Theft  b  not  known 
among  them.  An  engagement  made  with  one  of  them  is  never  broken, 
if  confirmed  with  certain  usual  ceremonies.  The  bear  is  held  by  them 
to  be  omniscient,  and  it  is  appealed  to  as  a  witness  by  the  Ostyaks. 
When  a  witness  is  to  be  sworn  in  a  court  of  justice,  the  head  of  a 
bear  is  brought  in.  In  swearing,  the  witness  makes  the  gesture  of 
eatmg,  and  calls  upon  the  bear  to  devour  him,  in  like  manner,  if  he 
does  not  tell  the  truth.  A  promise  made  by  them  operates  even 
after  the  death  of  him  making  it,  the  son  voluntarily  paying  his 
ftther's  debts.  Frequently,  families  have  discharged  the  engage- 
ments of  their  deceased  relatives,  on  the  production  of  incontestibie 
proofs,  after  several  generations. 

M.  Erman  found  at  Beresov  a  number  of  exiles  whose  wives  had 
followed  them  into  Siberia.  Such  examples  of  connubial  fidelity  are 
fitf  from  being  unusual  in  the  history  of  Siberian  exile.  The  great 
majority  of  Russian  exiles  are  not  sentenced  to  labor  in  Siberia,  but 
only  to  foreign  residence,  and  they  are  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment, if  political  offenders  only;  if  they  belong  to  the  laboring  class 
they  support  themselves. 

M.  Erman  left  Beresov  on  the  Sd  of  December,  in  reindeer  sledges. 
On  the  5th,  he  arrived  at  Eaohegatsk,  a  hamlet  in  latitude  65^  15' 
K.,  and  only  84  miles  from  the  Arctic  cirde.  Here  he  found  the 
dip  of  the  needle  to  be  75^  25'.  M.  Erman's  accounts  of  the  vegeta- 
ble productions  of  this  high  latitude  difier  materially  from  those  of 
the  usual  sketches  of  Northern  Siberia.  In  the  latitude  of  65^,  he 
found  "  thick,  tall  trees"  surrounding  him  on  his  journey.  He  found 
the  larch,  pine,  and  birch,  growing  abundantly,  and  in  no  wise  infe^ 
nor  in  appearance  to  the  trees  of  the  same  kind  growing  in  the  vi- 
cinty  of  Tobolsk.  Speaking  of  a  trading  station  about  20  versts 
s.  N.  B.  of  Kachegatsk,  he  says :  "'  The  fertility  of  the  banks  (of  the 
river)  at  this  picturesque  spot  is  quite  &mous ;  for  not  only  are  they 
adorned  with  forest  trees,  which  cover  the  low  plains  on  the  western 
side  of  the  river,  and  here  retain  their  full  vicor,  but  garden  vegeta- 
bles have  also  been  reared,  such  as  turnips,  of  immense  size.  Black- 
berries, also,  and  roses,  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  woods."*  The  tem- 
perature of  the  air  at  this  place,  at  the  time,  was  15^  R,  or  If^  F» 
At  Beresov,  two  days,  it  was  21**  R.,  or  151**  F.  On  the  6th  of  De- 
cember,  M.  Erman  arrived  at  Mushi,  on  the  Obi,  where  he  found  the 
Ostyaks  living  in  tents  of  reindeer  skins.  The  day  was  here  only 
three  hours  long :  the  sun,  at  noon,  attained  an  elevation  of  only  1^ 
40'  above  the  horizon.  Here  he  observed  tattooing  on  the  hands  of 
the  women,  and  trinkets  in  the  ears  of  the  men.  Tattooing,  however, 
is  very  rare  in  Siberia. 
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On  the  8th  December,  M.  Erman  arrived  at  Obdorsk,  a  smaU 
town  almost  on  the  Arctic  clrde.  It&  houses  are  of  logs,  and  it  has 
a  small  wooden  church.  The  site  is  hillj,  and  to  the  west,  in  the 
distance,  are  seen  the  Ural  Mountains,  of  a  diark  blue  appearance,  and 
covered  with  snow.  Here  they  found  the  earth  abounding  in  oracks, 
of  a  great  depth,  caused  by  the  intense  cold.  The  Rusnan  flag  was 
here,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Tobolsk,  seen  flying  on  the  roof  of 
a  house,  occupied  by  some  seamen  who  were  wintering  there.  They 
belonged  to  the  party  of  Ivanof^  who  had  been  engaged  for  seven 
years  in  a  detailed  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  Arotio  Ocean,  from 
the  Petchora  to  the  mouth  of  the  Obi.  There  is  no  tide  perceptible 
at  Obdorsk,  except  when  a  gale  is  blowing  from  the  north.  On  the 
coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  near  the  Obi,  the  tides  are  regular,  and  rise 
not  above  two  feet. 

Obdorsk  is  the  seat  of  a  great  annual  fair,  held  for  Uie  accommoda- 
tion of  the  north  of  Siberia.  This  fitir  is  frequented  b  v  all  tJie  noma- 
dic tribes  who  wander  over  a  region  extending  through  51  degrees  of 
longitude,  or  from  Archangel  to  the  lower  Yenisei  The  articles 
brought  hither  by  Russian  merchants  are  exchanged  for  furs  and 
fbml  ivory,  or  tusks  of  the  mammoth,  for  exportation.  Down  and 
geese  feathers  are  also  carried  away  from  this  &ir  by  the  Russians. 
The  Samoyedes  who  dwell  in  the  extreme  north  of  Siberia,  between 
the  Obi  and  the  Yenisei,  bring  to  the  fiur  the  skins  of  the  polar 
bear. 

Tlie  question  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Hungarians,  which  has 
been  so  long  agitated  by  uie  ethnologists  and  philologists  of  Europe, 
and  which  is  niade  to  turn  on  the  affinity  of  the  Magyar  language  with 
that  of  other  nations,  is  discussed  at  some  length  by  M.  Erman,  who 
decides  that  the  Ostyaks  of  Siberia  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Hun- 
garians. He  discovers  between  the  Magyar  and  Ostyak  languages 
"  a  dose  resemblance  in  81  of  the  most  essential  roots,  as  the  result 
of  a  supplementary  examination,  234  pairs  of  words."  He  finds  a 
striking  agreement  in  the  characteristic  terminations  of  verbs  and 
noun  substantives;  also  numerous  words  of  the  same  form  in 
both  languages,  and  of  nearly  the  same  signification.*  He  thinks  that 
^'  in  this  noraiem  part  of  Siberia  there  is  absolutely  nothing,  at  the 
present  day,  calculated  to  countenance  the  belief,  that  the  inhabitants, 
driven  by  some  convulsion,  have  come  hither  from  the  countries  in 
the  south."  He  declares  that  '^  there  is  nothing  which  leads  to  the 
dogmatic  assumption,  that  neither  language,  nor  anything  else  char- 
.  acteristic  of  a  people,  can  have  developed  itself  independently  in  the 
northern  regions  of  the  earth." 

The  Ostyaks  and  Samoyedes  are  pagans.  Their  chief  deity  is 
called  Toruiv  by  the  former,  and  Num  by  the  latter.  Their  wor- 
ship is  wild  and  full  of  strange  ceremonies.  They  believe  in  divi- 
nation, and  that  their  priests  are  possessed  of  superhuman  powers. 
They  dance  and  scream  around  their  idols. 

The  fish  of  the  great  Obi  River  are  chiefly  the  sturgeon,  diflerent 
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kinds  of  salmon,  pike,  perdi,  bleak,  mullet,  turbot,  herring,  and  the 
dolphin.  The  dolphin  of  the  Obi  is  sometimes  28  feet  long.  It  is 
very  destructiTe  to  the  other  fish.  The  inhabitants  of  these  regions 
are  perfect  Ichthjopha^^.  M.  Erman  estimates,  that  of  the  60,000 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  each  one  con- 
sumes at  least  one  pound  of  fish  a  daj,  and  his  dog  two  pounds ;  and 
that  of  the  480»000  Russians  there,  each  one  consumes  at  least  one- 
tlurd  of  a  pound  per  daj,  from  which  he  deduces  an  annual  consump- 
tion of  1 13,000,000  pounds,  or  26,000,000  of  single  fish. 

The  earth  is  perpetually  frozen  at  Obdorsk  to  a  great  depth — ^at 
least  17  feet  On  sinking  a  thermometer  to  the  depth  of  21  feet,  it 
was  found  to  stand  at  1^  67  B.,  and  in  the  open  air  at  25^  B. 

On  the  11th  December  they  set  out  for  the  mountains,  which  they 
reached  on  the  13th,  and  found  them  to  be  formed  of  step-like  strata. 
The  outer  ledge  of  this  Obdorsk  range  was  found  to  be  laige  independent 
masses  of  syenitic  greenstone,  thus  agreeing  with  the  Ural  as  seen  at 
Yekaterinberg.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  mountains  this  was  sno> 
ceeded  by  hornblende  slate,  containing  an  abundance  of  feldspar,  in 
which  very  fine  crystals  of  both  the  constitutent  minerals  formed  pa- 
rallel and  simple  layers,  while  brown  garnets  were  irregularly  8cat> 
tered  through  the  slate.  On  the  highest  point  of  the  range,  and  on  the 
sides,  were  seen  a  yellowish  and  finely  laminated  gneiss  exclusively. 
The  tops  of  the  mountains  were  quite  naked,  there  being  no  snow  on 
account  of  the  strong  wind  and  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  upper 
strata  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  ladtude.  The  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere was  28^  B.  As  M.  Erman  had  the  misfortune  to  break 
his  barometer  the  day  before,  he  was  compelled  to  heat  water  in  his 
kettle,  to  observe  tlw  boiling  point,  whidi  indicated  an  elevation  of 
1,660  feet  This  was  a  low  pass  over  the  mountains.  In  other 
places  the  range  is  known  to  rise  4,000  feet  at  least  From  the  ver- 
tical angle  observed  at  Obdorsk,  and  the  distance  of  75.5  versts  de- 
rived from  azimuth  angles,  an  elevation  of  4,813  feet  was  derived  for 
the  highest  summit  visible. 

On  the  journey  down  the  mountain  to  Obdorsk,  M.  Erman  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  some  of  the  strange  customs  of  the  Samoy- 
edes.  A  young  reindeer  being  killed,  the  men,  women  and  children 
began  to  eat  it  voraciously,  while  yet  raw,  warm,  and  reeking  with 
blood.  One  old  man  sucked  the  brain  out  of  the  skull,  as  one  would 
suck  an  egg,  smacking  his  lips  with  intense  satisfaction.  When  the 
company  hid  finished  gnawing  and  sucking  the  bones,  their  faces  were 
covered  with  blood.    The  eating  of  raw  fish  is  common. 

The  Samoyedes  seen  by  M.  Erman  at  Obdorsk,  were  all  from  the 
shores  of  the  Polar  Ocean.  Among  other  articles  which  they  broudit 
with  them  were  mammoths^  ieeth^  which  are  frequently  thrown  up  by 
the  waves  of  that  ocean  wherever  they  beat  upon  slopes  of  alluvial  land. 
Large  quantities  of  the  bones  of  various  antediluvian  pachyderms  are 
constantly  being  thrown  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Ocean.  The 
native  Samoyedes  believe  that  the  mammoth  still  haunts  their  shores. 
Formations  of  earth  and  peat,  filled  with  the  fossil  remains  of  the 
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mammoth,  are  a  yery  oommon  phenomenon  on  the  Aores  of  the  Polar 
Sea,  beneath  which  lie  sands  rich  in  gold  dust. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  December,  M.  Erman  left  Obdorsk  for  Tobolsk, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  twenty-seventh.  On  the  fourth  of  January, 
he  left  Tobolsk  to  continue  his  Journey  eastward.  From  Tobolsk  he 
proeeeded  up  the  Irtuish  to  Tara,  and  thence  due  east  to  Tomsk, 
and  from  thence  to  Krosnojarsk,  on  the  Yenisei  There  was  seen  noth- 
ing remarkable  or  strikingly  different  in  the  country  since  leaving 
Tobolsk,  from  what  had  been  observed  in  the  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  city.  All  the  towns  passed  through  were  small,  and  the 
country  generally  level,  or  slightly  undulating — the  streams  all  flow- 
ing towards  the  north.  Just  before  arriving  at  Krosnoyarsk,  M. 
Erman  crossed  the  mountain  of  Kemchuff,  a  branch  of  the  Little  Altai 
He  did  not  ascertain  the  elevation,  and  ne  barely  mentions  crossing 
the  mountain.  The  road  in  many  places  lay  through  dense  forests  of 
birch,  poplar,  pine,  fir  and  larch. 

The  city  of  Tomsk,  of  which  M.  Erman  gives  but  little  account,  is 
in  lat.  56^,  and  has  from  8,000  to  10,000  inhabitants.  Here  are 
work-houses  for  exiles,  coarse  doth,  leather,  and  soap  manufoctOTies, 
barracks,  public  magazines,  military  and  other  hospitals ;  an  orphan 
asylum,  dispensary,  &c.  There  are  many  handsome  houses  in  the 
city,  but  it  is  irregularly  built,  except  the  part  overlooking  the  river 
Tom.  Its  principal  buildings  are  a  church,  a  cathedral,  the  tribunals, 
treasury,  (containing  die  tribute  of  furs,)  and  two  convents.  The  in- 
habitants carry  on  a  brisk  trade  with  liie  Galmucks  and  Ostyaks  in 
cattle^  furs,  &c,  and  the  town  is  an  emporium  for  distilled  spirits 
and  Chinese  goods.  It  was  founded  in  1604.  It  has  a  military 
college,  with  400  students,  in  which  are  taught  the  mathematics,  draw- 
ing, fortification,  and  oriental  languages.  Here  are  to  be  seen  Kirgis 
and  Calmuck  slaves,  sold  by  their  parents  for  liquor  and  tobacco. 

The  Irtuish  is  navigable  for  steamboats  as  far  up  as  the  Chinese 
frontiers,  though  such  a  thing  as  a  steamboat  is  quite  unknown  there. 
The  scenery  along  the  river  is  truly  beautiful. 

Krosnoyarsk  is  In  lat.  56^  1'  n.,  and  long.  92^  b.,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  4,000.  The  plain  on  which  it  stands  is  of  great  beauty  and 
fertility.  Its  chief  buildings  are  several  churches,  a  stone  edifice  for 
the  government  offices,  and  a  large  factory  devoted  to  several  branches 
of  industry,  especially  coach-building,  and  the  manuibcture  of  Russian 
leather.  The  surrounding  country  produces  grain,  cattle,  horses,  ^sc 
In  Southern  Siberia  salt  lakes  abound.  In  the  government  of  Yeni- 
seisk there  are  two  which  deposit  salt  naturally,  and  three  from  which 
it  is  obtained  by  boiling. 

Hie  Yenisei  Kiver  is  about  2,600  miles  long.  It  runs  through  a 
mountainous  country  as  &r  as  Yeniseisk,  where  it  is  a  mile  in  width. 
Its  banks  are  high  and  precipitous.  It  is  frozen  over  a  great  part  of 
the  year,  like  all  the  rivers  of  the  country. 

M.  Erman  resumed  his  journey  eastward  from  Krosnoyarsk  on  the 
thirty-first  of  January,  and  traveled  over  a  hilly  country.  The  vil- 
lages he  passed  through  were  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  convicts. 
The  most  considerable  of  these  villages  is  Telma,  of  2,000  inhabi- 


tants,  idl  oonviotoy  of  whom  800  w^e  employed  in  manu&ctnres. 
From  Telma  to  Irkutsk,  '*  the  road  lies  through  a  splendid  forest  of 
pines,  firs,  and  larches." 

Irkutsk,  the  capitid  of  Eastern  Russia,  stands  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Angara  and  irkut  rivers,  about  thirty  miles  from  Lake  Baikol,  in 
lat  52®  W  N.,  and  lon£.  104®  19^  b.  It  is  situated  on  a  wide  plain  1,240 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mean  temperature  of  its  climate 
M  0®  3  B.,  or  rather  below  the  freezing  point.  The  Angara,  which 
is  1,000  feet  broad,  runs  through  the  midcUe  of  the  city*  It  is  forti- 
fied, and  has  a  dtodel.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood.  The  streets 
are  broad,  but  unpaved.  Tbere  are  thirty-three  churches,  twelve  of 
stone ;  an  exchange  also  of  stone,  and  a  bazaar.  The  Baikol  admi- 
ralty house  and  building  docks  on  the  Angara,  and  the  medical  collese, 
^mnasium,  and  comptoix  of  the  Busao- American  company,  are  worthy 
of  a  European  dty.  Itsother  public  buildings  are  the  government  house, 
theatre,  several  convents  and  hospitals,  and  a  prison.  It  is  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop  and  of  a  Russian  governor,  whose  authority  extends  over 
the  immense  provinces  of  Irkutsk,  Yakutsk,  Okhotsk,  Kamschatka, 
and  Russian-America,  including  Bod^a.  It  has  numerous  education- 
al establishments,  including  besides  uie  gymnasium  with  its  library 
of  5,000  volumes,  an  Episcopal  seminary,  high-sdiool  of  naviga- 
tion, with  classes  for  instruction  in  Tartar,  Qiinese  and  Japanese 
languages ;  normal,  secondary,  Lancasterian  and  other  schools,  and  a 
cabinet  of  mineralogy.  It  has  an  imperial  &story  for  woolen  cloth 
to  supply  the  army  of  Siberia,  and  idso  various  other  manu&cto- 
ries.  It  imports  all  kinds  of  goods  from  China,  and  holds  its  annual  fair 
in  June.    Its  annual  commerce  is  estimated  at  4,000,000  of  roubles. 

Lake  Baikol  is  nearly  400  miles  long,  and  from  fifty  to  seventy 
miles  wide.  It  is,  therefore,  about  twice  as  lai^e  as  Leke  Erie.  It 
is  of  very  unequal  depth,  and  Deceives  several  large  rivers.  The 
Angara  is  its  outlet,  conducting  its  waters  into  the  great  Yenisei,  and 
thence  into  the  Polar  Ocean.  The  flbheries  of  this  lake  are  very 
valuable.  It  furnishes  vast  numbers  of  seals — ^the  skins  of  which  are 
sold  to  iine  CSiinese.  The  most  singular  fish  belonging  to  the  Baikol 
is  called  by  the  Siberians  golamyuha^  (Colly onimus  Baicolensis.)  It 
is  from  four  to  six  inches  in  length,  and  so  very  &t  that  it  melts  before 
the  fire  like  butter.  It  is  never  taken  alive,  but  is  cast  upon  the 
shores  by  storms,  where  it  is  found  dead  in  immense  quantities.  It 
yields  a  valuable  oil,  which  is  sold  to  the  Chinese.  Lake  Baikol  is 
frozen  over  from  November  to  May.  Its  size  entitles  it  to  the  name 
of  sea.  The  Russian  government  has  a  fleet  upon  it.  The  naviga- 
tion is  sometimes  dangerous  from  the  violence  of  the  winds. 

From  Irkutsk  M.  Erman  continued  his  journey,  crossing  the  lake 
to  Selinginsk,  near  the  Chinese  frontier.  On  his  way,  he  met  Chinese 
merchants  with  their  camels,  and  the  town  itself  was  full  of  them. 
Hie  country,  as  he  proceeded  towards  the  Chinese  fronti^,  rises  gra- 
dually for  the  first  140  miles,  to  the  height  of  975  feet  above  the  city  of 
Irkutsk,  which  itself;  according  to  M.  Erman's  barometrical  measure- 
ments, has  an  elevation  of  1,237  feet  above  the  sea.  For  the  next 
170  iniles  southwards,  as  far  as  Urga,  in  Mongolia,  the  ascent  b  still 
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more  rapid,  tQl  at  Urga  we  hare  an  eleyadon  of  3,187.  The  coun. 
try  then  continues  to  be  levol,  until  we  strike  the  border  of  the 
parched  desert  of  Gobi,  a  distance  of  390  miles. 

Lake  Baikol  has  an  elevation  of  1,345.  Tbe  main  road  from 
Kiachta  to  Irkutsk,  along  which  Chinese  and  other  merchants  transport 
their  goods,  passes  over  a  ridge,  called  the  Long  Ridge,  at  a  point 
having  an  elevation  of  5,170  feet  above  the  ocean.  This  point  is  be- 
tween Sniezhninsk  and  Slindinsk.  Over  these  mountains  the  road 
reaches  the  tops  of  the  summits  by  adg-zags,  protected  by  wooden 
palisades,  constructed  with  great  labor. 

The  vegetation  in  the  district  of  countary  around  Lake  Baikol  is 
varied  and  luxuriant.  Nerchinsk,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Irkutsk,  but 
mudi  more  elevated,  is  celebrated  for  its  floral  treasures.  Spiraeas, 
lilies,  rhododendrons,  and  many  varieties  of  the  rhubarb  and  rumex, 
flourish  there.  M.  Turchaninov  enumerates  1,000  phanerogamous 
plants  in  the  neighborhood.  In  spite  of  the  climate,  says  M.  Erman, 
die  flora  of  Irkutsk  is  richer  than  that  of  Berlin,  exhibiting  die  plants 
of  warm  countries  intermixed  with  those  of  the  Arctic  regions. 
Here  the  wild  peach,  the  Prunus  Armeniaca,  thrives  by  the  side  of 
the  Siberian  stone-pine  and  the  dwarf  birch  of  the  polar  circle.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  fauna  of  the  Transbaikalian  districts  ;  for 
here  around  lake  Baikol,  we  see  tiie  Siberian  with  his  reindeer  passing 
the  Mongolian  with  his  camels ;  and  the  tigers  of  China  are  found  in 
the  same  forests  with  4he  hibernating  bear  of  the  Siberian  snows.* 

M.  Erman,  as  he  traveled  towards  the  Chinese  frontier,  met  im- 
mense trains  of  one-horse  sledges  loaded  with  tea,  tied  up  in  hides, 
from  China.  He  had  frequentiy  met  these  tea-sledges,  between  To- 
bolsk and  Irkutsk ;  but  here  tney  became  much  more  numerous. 
From  50  to  100  sledges  were  in  a  train,  each  with  a  bundle  of  hay 
fastened  behind  to  make  the  next  horse  follow.  They  generally  go 
at  a  brisk  trot,  and  one  driver  serves  for  several  sledges.  The  roads 
are  in  this  part  of  the  empire  regularly  provided  with  mile  stones, 
or  rather  verst-posts,  showing  the  distance  from  St.  Petersburgh  and 
Moscow.  Irkutsk  is  about  5,963  versts  from  St.  Petersburgh,  the 
people  being  nearly  as  far  from  the  capital  as  from  the  earth's  centre. 
The  express  mail  system  is  common  in  Russia  and  Siberia.  Sledges 
transport  packages  to  all  parts  of  the  empire.  A  package  weighing 
one  pound  can  be  sent  from  Kamschatka  to  St.  Petersburgh  for  one 
rouble,  or  75  cents.f    This  is  a  little  in  advance  of  our  American  ex- 


Passing  through  Selenginsk,  on  the  15th  of  February,  the  head- 
quarters of  a  body  of  border  artillery,  M.  Erman  arrived  the  same 
day  at  Kiakhta,  at  the  junction  of  the  Selenga  and  Kiakhta  rivers, 
and  directlv  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese 
empires.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  and  political  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  empires.  It  is  2,220  feet  above  the  sea ;  180  miles 
from  Irkutsk ;  in  lat.  50^  21'  n.,  and  long.  lOCP  28'  x.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  5,000.  The  boundary  line  runs  through  the  lower  V>wn, 
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a  wooden  barricade  fonning  the  divimons,  through  whidi  is  a  wide 
Dortal  displaying  the  Russian  eagle  abote  it,  along  with  die  cipher  of 
Nicholas  the  I.,  bj  whom  it  was  erected.  **The  change,  upon  pass- 
ing through  this  gate,  dividing  the  two  greatest  empires  on  the  globe, 
seemed  like  a  dream,"  says  M.  Erman,  '*  or  the  effect  of  magic;  a 
contrast  so  startling  could  hardly  be  ezperiasced  at  any  spot  upon 
the  earth.  The  unvaried  sober  hues  of  the  Russian  side  were  suc- 
ceeded all  at  once  by  an  exhibition  of  gaudv  finery,  more  fantastic 
and  extravagant  than  was  ever  seen  at  any  Christmas  wake  or  parish 
village  festival  in  Germany."  The  Chinese  side  of  the  boundary  is  a 
village  of  1,500  inhabitants,  called  Mia>mia-tohin,  or  the  place  of 
trade.  All  the  Chinese  are  obliged  to  cross  the  boundary  at  sunset, 
and  spend  the  night  on  their  side  of  the  line,  at  the  sound  of  gongs. 
No  women  are  allowed  to  reside  in  Miafliia-tchin,  and  all  Russians 
and  foreigners  are  sent  aoioss  the  boundary  into  Siberia  at  sunset. 
The  Russians  exchange  furs,  sheep,  and  lamb-skins,  Russian  and 
Silesian  broad-cloths,  Russian  and  Morocco  leather,  coarse  linens, 
cattle,  and  especially  bullion,  for  tea,  raw  and  manufactured  silks,  nan- 
keens, porcelain,  sugar  candy,  rhubarb,  tobacco,  musk,  dec.  Brick  tea  is 
the  only  money  current  at  Mia-mia-tchin.  Brick  tea  is  a  mixture  of 
the  spoiled  leaves  and  sta^s  of  the  tea  plant  with  the  leaves  of  some 
wild  plants  and  bullock's  blood,  dried  in  an  oven.  It  is  pressed  into 
the  form  of  a  brick,  eadi  cake  weighing  from  three  to  three  and  a  half 
pounds.  The  Manchoos  never  use  this  as  a  drink ;  but  to  the  wan- 
dering Mongolians,  the  Buraets  and  Oalmucks,  and  to  the  Russian 
peasants  and  Siberian  Tartars,  it  is  indispensable.  About  300,000 
lbs.  are  annually  brought  to  Kiakhta. 

At  Kiakhta  M.  Erman  continued  his  magnetic  observations,  and 
discovered  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Salenga  he  had  crossed  a  second 
time  the  line  of  no  declination.  As  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of 
this  paper,  he  had  come  upon  this  line  in  Russia,  west  of  Nijnei  Nov- 
gorod, at  a  place  called  Sudogda,  where  the  direction  of  the  line  was 
from  V.  w.  to  s.  x. ;  while  here  in  Siberia,  near  Lake  Baikol,  the  direc- 
tion was  from  s.  w.  to  n.  x. ;  and  the  observations  which  he  had  made 
between  these  places,  when  taken  together,  he  found  to  prove,  that 
the  two  portions  thus  differing  in  direction,  belong  to  one  and  the 
same  line.  This  refuted  the  hypothesis  of  two  lines  of  declination  in 
the  Asiatic  continent,  advocated  once  by  some.  The  magnetic  force 
at  Kiakhta  he  found  to  be  equal  to  that  under  the  82d  parallel  of  lati- 
tude in  the  meridian  of  Berlin. 

On  M.  Erman's  return  to  Irkutsk,  from  Kiakhta,  he  visited  the 
-Ehamba  Lama,  or  chief  of  the  Lamas  or  Mongol  priests,  whose 
religion  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Buddhists  of  India. 
We  must  pass  over  his  visit  to  one  of  their  temples,  whidi, 
mdeed,  have  been  oflen  described.  The  geological  features  of 
the  country  around  Lake  Baikol  engaged  much  of  his  attention. 
The  whole  region  he  found  to  be  volcanic.  The  shores  exhibit 
proo6  of  great  violence,  for  strata  that  evidently  had  once  a  hori- 
zontal position,  now  stand  vertically  and  like  parallel  walls.  Some- 
times they  are  split  above,  and  then,  a  crag,  extending  from  the  in- 
terior region,  towera  high  over  the  coast.    The  shores  in  many 
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places  are  very  high  and  perpendioolar,  and  the  water  has  been  found 
700  feet  deep  only  900  feet  from  the  shore.  M.  Erman  thinks  that 
one  and  the  same  force  raised  the  strata  of  the  bank,  and  caused  the 
subsidence  of  the  ground  on  the  site  of  Lake  Baikol.  Volcanic  rocks 
abound.  He  infers,  from  all  his  observations,  that  the  bed  of  Lake 
Baikol  is  a  volcanic  fissure  or  chasm.  The  present  continuance  of 
volcanic  agencies  is  indicated  by  the  great  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
disengaged  in  the  valley  of  the  Uda,  in  the  limits  of  the  granite  and 
the  basaltic  lavas.  There  are  hot  springs  in  the  neighborhood,  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake. 

Of  the  mineral  products  of  this  portion  of  Siberia  lead  and  iron 
are  the  diief.  At  Nerchinsk  are  lead  mines,  yielding  3,000,000  lbs. 
annually ;  the  mines  of  Nerchinsk  are  also  rich  in  zinc,  tin,  iron, 
gold  and  silver.  They  yield  about  15,600  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  silver, 
annually.  Copper  is  almost  totally  wanting  in  this  part  of  Siberia. 
There  are  also  very  rich  mines  producing  green,  yellow,  and  blue  em- 
eralds and  topazes. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  M.  Erman  left  Irkutsk  for  Okhotsk  and 
Kamschatka,  by  the  way  of  the  Lena  river  as  &r  as  Yakutsk,  observ- 
ing the  magnetic  dip  and  intensity  every  morning,  and  the  sun's  al- 
titude for  the  latitude.  The  valley  of  the  Lena  is  generally  fertile, 
covered  with  forests  of  larches,  furs,  pines,  and  Siberian  cedars.  It 
is  in  many  places  hemmed  in  by  perpendicular  rocks  of  red  sand- 
stone. Goitre  is  a  very  common  disease  in  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Lena.  The  population  of  the  valley  of  the  Lena  is  very  thin,  it  being 
collected  into  small  villages  or  stations.  M.  Erman  traveled  some- 
times 40  versts  without  seeing  a  single  dwelling.  As  one  descends 
the  river  the  country  becomes  more  barren  and  dreary.  Long  before 
reaching  Yakutsk  the  cliffs  along  the  river  are  of  limestone.  The 
general  course  of  the  Lena  from  its  source  in  the  lofty  mountains  near 
Lake  Baikol,  for  the  first  350  miles,  is  v,  w. ;  it  then  turns  and  runs 
in  an  s.  v,  x.  direction  1,000  miles  to  Yakutsk,  the  metropolis  of 
East  Siberia,  where  it  is  a  wide  and  noble  river.  From  this  city  to 
its  mouth  its  course  is  about  n.  It  forms,  on  its  entrance  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  a  large  delta.  The  distance  from  Yakutsk  to  the 
mouth  is  about  700  miles ;  and  the  whole  length  of  the  river  is  up. 
wards  of  2,100  miles.  The  principal  tributaries  are  the  Kirenga, 
Vitim,  and  Olekma,  above  Yakutsk ;  and  the  Aldan  below.  'Die 
Lena  is  a  sluggish  stream,  and  full  of  islands.  It  is  perfectly  navi- 
gable. The  forests  on  its  banks  are  chiefly  of  spruce  and  yellow 
pine,  both  of  large  growth.  Below  Yakutsk  the  face  of  the  country 
changes,  andtihe  river  rolls  through  vast  and  almost  uninhabited  plains 
covered  with  snow  and  ice,  which  never  wholly  melt,  and  beneath 
which  have  been  found  the  carcasses  of  the  mammoth,  the  rhinoceros, 
and  other  fossil  animals.* 

On  the  8th  of  April  M.  Erman  saw  the  towers  of  Yakutsk,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  10  versts,  after  a  journey  of  20  days  from  Irkutsk,  most  of 
which  he  had  made  on  the  ice  of  the  river.     It  is  about  1,150  miles 

*  DobeU't  Siberia,  toI.  ii,  pp.  69-82.    Lyell'i Oeolo^,  toL  i,  pp.  140-144 
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V.  X.  of  Irkutsk,  in  lat  62^  1',  and  long.  147^  44'  s.  It  is  situated  on 
a  barren  flat.  It  has  five  churches,  a  convent,  and  a  fortress.  It  is 
the  centre  of  the  interior  tiade  of  East  Siberia.  All  the  costly  fbrs, 
walrus'  teeth,  and  fossil  remains,  are  brought  hither  for  sale  from 
Anabar,  Behring's  Straits,  the  Polar  Ocean,  Kamschatka,  and  Ok- 
hotsk ;  and  all  kinds  of  European  and  Chinese  goods  are  brought 
down  the  Lena  from  Irkutsk.  It  has  its  annual  &ir.  The  inhabitants 
are  hospitable  and  gay.  The  climate  is  very  extraordinary.  Every 
winter,  between  December  and  February,  the  temperature  falls  to 
40o  R,  or  560  below  the  0  of  Fahrenheit.  In  1829,  on  the  25th  of 
January,'it  was  46®  B.  Mercury  is  a  solid  body,  at  Yakutsk,  for  one* 
sixth  of  the  year.  The  mean  temperature  of  summer  is  about  65®  F. 
There  are  at  Yakutsk  128  days  in  the  year  without  frost  The  fields 
thaw  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and  wheat  and  rye  are  raised  in  the 
neighboring  towns.  It  is  ascertained,  by  actual  excavations,  that  the 
ear^  is  perpetually  firozen  at  Yakutsk  to  the  depth  of  50  feet.  M. 
Erman  descended  to  that  depth  in  a  well  at  Yakutsk,  and  found  that 
the  mercury  stood  at  6^  B.,  or  4®  below  the  freezing  point.  He 
thence  inferred,  that  the  earth  there  must  be  frozen  to  the  depth  of 
630  feet;  since,  allowing  the  increase  in  temperature  dovmwards 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  be  the  same  there  as  elsewhere, 
water  could  not  exist  in  a  liquid  state  short  of  that  depth. 

In  the  gardens  of  Yakutsk  are  cultivated  potatoes,  cabbages, 
turnips,  anq  radishes. 

The  power  of  the  human  body  to  resist  extreme  cold  is  amply 
shown  by  the  statements  of  all  travelers  who  have  visited  the  highest 
latitudes.  Men  dressed  in  furs  sleep  all  night  in  an  open  sledge  with 
the  mercury  frozen  by  their  sid^  "  Even  with  the  air  at  40°  B.," 
says  M.  Erman,  *'  nothing  more  is  necessary  for  comfort  than  good 
fur  garments.''  It  is  a  wonderfiil  &ct,  that  the  human  lungs  can  con- 
stantly breathe  air  which  at  the  same  time  freezes  mercury  solid  like 
lead! 

The  most  remarkable  phenomena  witnessed  in  Siberia  are  those 
revealed  by  the  geology  of  that  region  of  the  globe.  The  whole 
northern  half  of  Aat  country,  fi*om  the  mountain  ranges  dovm  to  the 
shores  of  the  Polar  Ocean,  consist  of  strata  of  loam,  fine  sand  and  mag- 
netic sand  to  the  depdi  of  at  least  100  feet.  The  strata  are  alluvial,  and 
abound  in  vegetable  remains  and  the  bones  of  antediluvial  quadrupeds 
— ^ivory  tusks,  the  endre  skeletons  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  bisons, 
and  other  extinct  species,  filling  mysteriously  the  strata.  In  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Lena,  especially,  are  found  the  teeth  and  bones  of  mam- 
moths,  rhinoceroses,  and  other  quadupeds,  and  even  whole  carcasses.* 
As  we  approach  nearer  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Ocean,  the  deposits 
of  wood  below  the  earth,  and  also  the  deposit  of  bones  which  accom- 
panies the  wood,  increase  in  extent  and  frequency.  In  some  puts 
the  inhabitants  rely  upon  these  deposits  of  fossil  wood  for  fuel.  They 
obtain  it  on  the  shores  of  lakes  which  are  continually  throwing  up 
trunks  of  trees  from  the  bottom.    The  search  for  ivory,  too,  grows 

*  Bnum,  vol.  H.,  p.  S85. 
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continually  more  certain  and  productive,  from  the  banks  of  the  lakes 
in  the  interior,  to  the  hills  along  the  coast  of  the  icy  ocean. 

In  the  islands  along  the  coast  these  phenomena  assume  the  most 
strikinff  aspect.  Thus,  in  New  Siberia,  an  island  about  150  miles 
from  the  coast,  are  hills  from  250  to  300  feet  high,  formed  of  drift 
wood,  whicAi  grew  anterior  to  the  history  of  our  globe  in  its  present 
state.  On  ower  hills  of  the  same  island,  and  on  the  isle  of  Kotelnoi, 
&rther  west,  are  heaped  up  to  an  equal  height  skeletons  of  pachyderms, 
bisons,  &c.,  which  are  cemented  together  by  frozen  sand,  as  well  as 
by  strata  and  veins  of  ice.  The  trees  and  skeletons  of  these  hills  are 
thrown  together  in  the  wildest  confiision,  as  if  by  the  violence  of  an 
ocean  of  rushing  waters.  The  shores  of  the  Arctic  probably  once 
extended  at  least  700  miles  &rther  south  than  now. 

M.  Erman  left  Yakutsk  for  Okhotsk,  on  the  sea  of  that  name,  on 
the  23d  of  April.  His  route  was  nearly  east,  crossing  the  Aldan,  a 
branch  of  the  Lena,  at  about  the  middle  of  Mb  his  last  route  in  Si- 
beria. He  found  the  country  mountainous  and  very  thinly  populated. 
There  is  not  a  single  town  on  the  whole  route  between  Yakutsk  and 
Okhotsk,  a  distance  of  424  miles.  The  eastern  half  of  the  route  is 
extremely  mountainous.  The  mountain  range  passed  over  between 
Yakutsk  and  Okhotsk  is  a  continuation  of  the  Great  Altoi,  a  name 
not  mentioned  by  M.  Erman.  He  calls  them  the  Aldan  Moun- 
tains, from  Ae  river  Aldan  which  rises  in  them.  He  passed 
over  them  in  about  lat.  60^,  where  he  found  them  to  be  4,200  feet  in 
height,  and  covered  with  larches.  The  extensive  view  towards  the 
east  from  this  height  showed  the  mountains  to  lie  in  three  parallel 
ranges,  running  n.  n.  x. 

M.  Erman  arrived  at  Okhotsk  on  the  19th  of  May.  It  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Kukhtin,  emptying  into  the  sea  of 
Okhotsk.  It  contains  a  small  church,  a  wooden  observatory,  ten  liuge 
buildings  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  a  few  dusters  of  log  houses. 
This  is  the  substance  of  M.  Erman's  description  of  Okhotsk  ;  but  we 
strongly  suspect  that  the  original  has  been  immensely  curtailed  by 
the  translator,  in  order  to  pn^uce  an  English  edition  of  a  size  suited 
to  the  wishes  of  the  publishers.  We  cannot  otherwise  account  for  so 
brief  a  description  of  places  that  are  found  on  all  maps.  In  the  pre- 
&ce  to  the  work,  written  certainly  not  by  M.  Erman,  it  is  frankly  con- 
fessed, that  the  first  portion  of  the  work— the  journey  across  Europe 
from  Berlin  to  Tobolsk — ^has  been  abridged.  We  are  also  told  that 
the  title  of  the  work  has  been  changed,  from  '*  Travels  Bound  the 
Earth,"  to  its  present  one.  This  became  necessarv  to  suit  the  book- 
making  rules  of  publishers,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  all  kinds  of 
liberties  with  authors,  in  order  to  make  a  saleable  book  of  a  given  size. 
'Bms  have  they  hacked  and  hewed  both  ends  of  M.  Erman's  great  and 
valuable  work,  cutting  off  all  beyond  Okhotsk,  and  miserably  curtail- 
inc^l  west  of  Tobolsk. 

We  are  furthermore  told,  in  this  preface,  that  the  work  is  abruptly 
stopped  at  Okhotsk,  because  M.  ESrman  has  as  yet  published  his 
travels  no  farther.  But  this  cannot  be ;  for  Mr.  McCuUoch,  in  his 
somewhat  extended  description  of  Kamsohatka,  whither  M.  Erman 
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oontinued  his  travels,  quotes  the  latter  author  extensivelj,  giTing 
volume  and  page,  and  this  he  does  in  1844,  six  years  before  this 
garbled  translation  appeared. 

M.  Erman's  original  work,  which  was  published  entire  in  two 
volumes,  in  1833-^8,  was  truly  what  its  title  declared  it  to  be — BeUe 
wn  die  JBrde  dureh  Nordanen  und  die  beiden  Oceane — ^for  his  journey 
extended  from  Okhotsk  to  Kamsofaatka,  whence  he  sailed  over  to  the 
Russian  colonies  in  America ;  and  by  way  of  California,  Otaheite, 
Cape  Horn,  and  Bio'Janeiro,  he  returned  to  &U  Petersburgh  and  Berlin, 
haying  thus  performed  a  journey  entirely  around  the  globe.  The 
account  of  this  journey  was,  in  fiict,  published  in  two  distinct  works, 
the  one  whose  title  is  given  above,  and  another  entirely  of  a  scientific 
character,  in  two  volumes,  with  an  atlas.    This  appeared  in  1835-41. 

M.  Erman  is  at  present^  or  was  in  1847,  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  French  Gymnasium,  and  ''  extraordinary"  professor  of  philoso- 
phy in  the  Univermty  of  Berlin. 


ART.  lY.-THE  ISTHKUS  OP  TEHUANTEPEC* 

Tbb  project  of  constructing  a  rail-road  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  one  that  has  ever  been 
contemplated  in  the  United  States.  The  Tehuantepec  Rail-road,  too, 
would  accomplish  all  the  objects  that  that  of  Mr.  Whitney  could ; 
and,  besides,  its  construction  would  not  cost  the  hundredth  part  of 
that  of  the  great  Padfio  road. 

It  is  truly  gratifying  to  know,  that  the  difficulties  that  have  been 
presented  to  the  prosecution  of  the  labors  of  the  New-Orleans  Tehu- 
antepec Rail-road  Company,  by  the  &ithlessness  of  the  present 
Mexican  government,  are  lUcely  to  be  soon  dissipated,  so  that  the 
rights  of  t£e  company  will  be  fully  recognized  and  secured.  NoUiing 
but  an  entire  disregard  of  the  rights  of  our  citizens  by  our  own  gov- 
ernment can  now  prevent  the  commencement  and  completion  of  this 
ffreat  work.  The  government  cannot,  honorably,  do  less  than  make 
It  an  ulHmatum  with  the  Mexican  government,  to  recognize  fully  the 
Garay  grant,  and  its  lawfhl  transfer  to  the  present  company. 

We  propose,  in  this  paper,  to  ffive  our  readers  the  results  of  the 
late  survey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  made  by  th^  Scientific 
Commission  under  the  direction  of  the  diief  engineer,  Mi^or  J.  G. 
Barnard. 

Hie  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoal- 
cos  River  (lat.  18^  8'  20"  n.,  and  long.  94^  82'  60"  w.)  across  to 
the  port  of  La  Veniosa^  on  the  Pacific,  in  lat.  16®  11'  46"  n.,  and 
long.  95^  15'  40"  w.,  is  143|-  mOes  wide,  in  a  direct  line.  It  consists 
of  three  distinct  divisions,  topoffraphically  considered ;  namely,  the 
portion  on  the  north  side,  extencQng  from  the  Gkdf  of  Mexico  to  the 

*  Trs'Iathmus  or  TiHUAiiTxrio :  Being  the  results  of  a  sarrer  for  a EailnNul  to 
connect  the  Atlantic  andPacifle  Oceana,  made  mder  the  direction  of  Maj.  J.  Q,  Banixd. 
By  J.  J.  WiDiaini,  Aiat.  U.  8.  Sa^eer,  18(tt.    New-Tork,  Appleton  i  Co. 
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foot  of  the  mountains  in  the  middle  of  die  isthmus ;  second,  the 
mountain  region  in  the  middle ;  and  third,  the  level  plains  extending 
from  the  base  of  the  mountains,  on  the  south,  to  the  raoifia 

The  northern  portion,  called  the  Atlantic  Plains^  is  made  up  of 
extensive  alluvial  basins,  of  exceeding  richness  and  fertUitj,  some  40 
or  50  miles  broad.  It  is  watered  by  the  Coatzaooalcos  and  its  tributa- 
ries. The  southern  portion,  called  the  Pacific  Plains,  is  a  vast  inclined 
plain  about  twenty  miles  broad,  and  elevated  about  250  feet  above 
the  Pacifia  Its  slope  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is  from  10  to 
15  feet  per  mile.  These  two  portions  of  the  isthmus  present  no  diffi- 
culties ;  it  is  the  central  portion  only  that  affords  obstacles  to  a  rail- 
road. This  central  portion  is  about  forty  miles  broad.  It  is  traversed, 
from  east  to  west,  oy  the  Cordilleras  Mountains,  the  continuity  of 
which  is  nearly  broken  at  the  exact  point  where  the  isthmus  is  the 
narrowest.  Elevated  table-lands  occupy  most  of  this  line  of  broken 
continuity,  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Coatzaooalcos,  running 
through  rich  alluvial  bottoms.  These  tributaries,  however,  are  mere 
mountain  torrents.  Spurs  of  the  Cordilleras  extend  into  Uiese^high 
table-lands,  and  present  the  chief  difficulty  to  be  encountered.  ^  But 
fortunately  there  are  natural  passages  through  these  spurs  which 
would  have  offered  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  construction 
of  a  rail-road,  formed  by  the  rivers  Malatengo,  Almoloya  and  Chi- 
chihua,  tributaries  of  the  Coatzaooalcos. 

The  streams  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  all  small,  but  afford  any 
amount  of  water-power  for  sawing  lumber,  or  for  other  manufiusturing 
purposes.  The  principal  one  is  me  Tehuantepec,  which  empties  into 
the  Bay  of  La  v  entosa.    It  is  not  navigable. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  isthmus,  the  chief  river  is  the  Coatzaooal* 
COS,  which  extends  three-fourths  of  the  distance  across  the  isthmus. 
The  village  of  Minadtlan,  20  miles  from  its  mouUi,  is  the  present 
head  of  ship-navigation,  but  ships  may  ascend  ten  miles  farther. 
Light  draft  steamers,  of  two  feet,  may  ascend,  at  all  seasons,  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Jaltepec,  and  above  a  distance  of  125  miles  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  the  windings  of  the  river.  Hie  banks  of  the 
river,  below  Minatitlan,  are  very  low,  and  frequently  flooded.  The 
mouth  of  the  Coatzaooalcos  is  115  miles  west  of  the  Tobasco  River, 
and  about  110  miles  from  Vera  Cruz.  Its  width  is  about  1,500  feet 
Vessels  drawingl2J^  feet  of  water  can  enter  it,  at  all  seasons,  bv 
two  channels.  Within  the  bar  the  water  is  40  feet  deep,  whi<^ 
depth  is  maintamed  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  mouui  of  this 
river  offers  very  superior  advantages  as  a  safe  and  commodious  hai^ 
bor  for  ships.  Cortes,  in  his  official  dispatches  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  speaks  of  the  importance  of  this  river  as  furnishing  the 
best  harbor  to  be  found  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Mexico ;  and  it  is  an 
important  fact,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  soundings,  as  made  by 
Cortes  in  1520,  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  give  about  the 
same  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  as  found  now ;  thus  showing  the  im- 
portant &ct,  that  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  is  not  subject  to  vari- 
ations.    Cortes  ascended  this  river  twelve  leagues. 

The  most  considerable  tributary  of  the  Coatzaooalcos  is  the  Uspa- 
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napa;  which  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  the  former  for  the  pur- 
poses of  navigatioD,  it  having  a  si:dficient  depth  of  water  to  float 
large  yessels  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  gulf,  and  also  being  less 
tortuous.  It  has  not  yet  been  fully  explored ;  but  the  Indians  assert 
that  it  has  been  ascended  in  canoes  for  twenty-five  days.  The 
mountains  in  which  it  takes  its  rise  are  said  to  abound  in  mines  of 
gold  and  silver.  This  river  enters  the  Goatzacoalcos  a  few  miles  be- 
low Minatitlan. 

The  proposed  southern  or  Pacific  terminus  of  the  rail-road  across 
the  isthmus,  is  the  Bay  of  La  Ventosa.  The  immense  basin  of  La 
Ventosa  presents  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor  to  vessels  of  all 
sizes.  The  configuration  of  the  bay  allows  vessels  to  have  ingress 
and  egress  irrespective  of  the  quarter  ftom  which  the  wind  blows. 
Throughout  its  great  extent,  and  on  entering  it  fi*om  the  sea,  no 
shoals  are  to  be  met  with.  Everywhere  in  it  a  good  andiorage  is  to 
be  found.  The  bottom  is  of  compact  sand,  and  a  great  portion  of  it 
is  mixed  with  clay.  We  gather  these  fiicts  from  the  report  of  Mr. 
P.  E.  Trastour,  who  made  a  minute  survey  of  the  bay  to  the  Tehuan- 
tepeo  Company.  Mr.  Trastour  states,  that  the  harbor  of  ^  La  Ven- 
tosa is  much  safer  than  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz." 

Let  us  now  examine  the  work  to  be  done  in  constructing  the  rail- 
road, fixing  the  northern  terminus  at  Minatitlan,  and  the  southern  at 
La  Ventosa, 

From  the  actual  surveys,  as  furnished  by  the  engineering  reports, 
it  appears  that  the  maximum  grade  on  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
line,  that  is,  firom  the  Jaltepec  River  to  the  Padfic  Plains,  will  not 
exceed  sixty  feet  to  the  nule.  This  compares  fiivorably  with  onr 
roads  in  the  United  States.  The  maximum  grade  per  mile  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road  is  116  feet  per  mOe ;  that  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Susquehanna,  90  feet;  that  of  the  Western  Rul-road,  84 
feet ;  and  that  of  the  New-York  and  Erie,  60 ;  so  that  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  road,  by  the  route  surveyed,  is  put  beyond  a  doubt. 
But  all  the  engineers  agree  that  there  are  other  and  better  routes 
still,  which  they  would  have  been  able  to  point  out,  if  the  Mexican 
government  had  not  suspended  their  labors.  The  route,  as  now  sur- 
veyed firom  Minatitlan  to  La  Ventosa,  is  143}  miles  long;  but  it  is 
quite  probable  that  this  distance  can  be  diminished  some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  miles. 

The  excavations  will  be  made  diiefly  in  common  earth,  sand, 
gravel,  clay,  and  loose  and  solid  rock.  A  short  tunnel  of  160  rods 
is  recommended  in  one  part  of  the  route ;  or  rather,  we  should  say, 
four  or  five  short  tunnels,  amounting  in  aJl  to  about  160  rods,  is  the 
tunneling  recommended.  This  tunneling  will  be  easy,  because  the 
work  can  be  carried  on  at  ten  different  points  simultaneously,  and 
without  the  necessitv  of  raising  any  of  the  material.  The  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Rail-road  nas  two  niUes  of  tunnel ;  and  a  tunnel  four  miles 
long  is  now  being  excavated  through  the  Hoosack  Mountain,  on  the 
Western  Rail-ro^. 

As  to  the  materials  for  constructing  the  road,  these  are  most  abun- 
dant, close  at  hand,  and  of  the  finest  quality.    The  whole  route 
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affords  sandstone,  granite,  syenite,  limestone  and  marble,  in  any 
quantity.  There  are  entire  mountains  of  limestone  and  marble. 
Sand  is  abundant,  and  also  clay  for  makins  bricks.  Timber  of 
the  finest  quality  is  found  convenient  on  we  whole  line  of  the 
loute. 

The  price  of  native  labor  on  the  isthmus  is  about  one>third  of 
that  of  Uie  United  States ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  impor- 
tation of  the  more  expensive  foreign  labor  could  be  entirely  dis- 
pensed with. 

We  have  stated  above,  that  light-draft  steamers  can  ascend  the 
Coatzacoalcos  River  to  the  Jaltepec,  a  distance  of  125  miles  from  the 
gulf — making  the  northern  terminus  of  the  road  at  the  Jaltepec 
Biver,  instead  of  at  Minatiilan.  The  cost  of  the  entire  rail-road 
and  fixtures  would  be,  as  estimated  by  the  engineers,  as  follows : — 

Cori  of  road  from  JaUepec  to  La  VerUoBO. 

Opening  aoziliary  rosd  naceMary  for  the  opemtioDi  of  bnilding 

the  road S  131.000  00 

Clearing,  grabbing,  gradnation,  masonry  and  bridging 4,112,657  99 

Superstracture,  inclading  six  miles  for  stations  and  side  tracks,    785,882  79 

Engine,  cars,  &c • ••...    251,625  00 

Sution  boildinn 140,000  00 

Three  ligbtdrein  steamen 75,000  00 

Six  barges 18,000  00 

Engineering  and  contingencies,  8  per  cent 440,000  00 

Total  cost  of  road $5,954,165  78 

Such  is  the  cost  of  the  road  firom  the  head  of  light-draft  steam- 
boat navigation  to  the  Pacific.  I^  however,  we  place  the  northern 
terminus  at  MinatiUan,  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  the  total  cost  of 
the  road,  including  ail  fixtures  and  contingencies,  is  estimated  at 
$7,847,896  17.  la  this  latter  case,  the  light^raft  steamers  are  dis- 
pensed with,  but  the  road  b  much  longer. 

Two  other  routes  have  been  proposed— -one  leaving  Minatitlan  to 
the  east,  and  proceeding  directly  to  La  Barilla,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  This,  it  is  thought,  would  shorten  the  road  twenty  miles. 
This  route  has  not  been  surveyed ;  and,  besides  crossing  the  Sierra 
Nueva  River,  it  would  require  the  construction  of  a  safe  post  at  La 
Barilla.  The  other  route  proposed  is  to  leave  the  Coatzacoalcos 
River  and  Minatitlan  far  to  the  west,  and  crossing  the  Uspanapa, 
make  the  northern  terminus  at  Paso,  Nueva,  on  the  Coatzacoalcos, 
below  Minatitlan.  It  is  thought  that,  perhaps,  the  presence  of  coal, 
iron,  silver,  dea,  on  this  route,  would  justify  its  adoption,  or  at  least, 
the  expense  of  surveying  the  route,  before  finally  locating  the  track. 

Diderent  routes,  too,  through  the  mountains  and  passes  are  pro- 
posed ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  much  expense  and  distance 
can  yet  be  saved  by  careful  surveys.  All  these  difierent  routes 
would  have  been  carefully  examined  before  this  time,  but  for  the 
edict  of  the  Mexican  authorities  forbidding  die  survey.  This  is  the 
only  reason  why  but  one  route  has,  as  yet,  been  surveyed. 

With  regard  to  the  expense  of  constructing  the  road,  as  given 
above,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  items  are  put  dovm  at  prices 
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nearly  double  of  those  of  the  same  character  of  work  in  the  United 
States ;  but  even  if  the  cost  of  the  Tehuantepec  road  exceeded  three 
or  four  times  the  estimated  cost,  the  certain*and  immense  income 
that  it  must  afford,  when  completed,  would  more  than  justify  its  con- 
struction.    Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  probable  income  of  the  road. 

The  fact  that  the  Tehuantepec  route  to  the  Pacific,  for  all  countries 
north  of  the  equator,  and  east  of  the  meridian  of  Minatitlan,  is  the 
shortest,  and  that  the  isthmus,  when  the  road  is  completed,  can 
be  crossed  by  steamboat  and  rail-road,  in  six  hours,  must  inevitably 
draw  into  that  route  the  great  mass  of  all  the  travel  to  the  Pacific 
4ind  back  again,  and  also  a  very  large  share  of  all  the  trade  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  The  following  table,  which  we  take 
from  the  work  cited  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  will  show, 
at  a  single  view,  what  the  world  will  gain  in  distance  by  the  Tehu- 
antepec route. 

y«yafBto8aaFraiiei«eo,  Via  Via  Via  Via 

iaCaUToraia.  CapaHorn.         Paaaina.       Niearafua.    Tehoantepac. 

FromBDgland milei^  13.624 7,502 7.041 6,671 

-*'     New-York, 14,104 4,992 4,531 3,804 

"     New^rleans 14,314 4,505 3,767 2,704 

Diatanee         Diatanca  Diitanca 

Tia  Tia  Tia 

Panama.       Niearagiia.    Tahuaotepac 

Saved  by  England 6,122 6,583 6,953 

«•    New-York — r- 9,202 9,663 10,390 

"    New-Orieans. 9.809 10,547 11,610 

We  can  form  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  of  what  the  travel  and 
amount  of  freight  will  be  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  as  soon 
•as  the  rail-road  is  completed,  from  the  amount  that  now  goes  by  the 
way  of  Cape  Horn  and  Panama.  The  number  of  passengers  who 
have  passed  by  the  way  of  Panama  and  NiT^ragua  during  the  three 
years,  ending  December  24,  1851,  is  423,960,  or  141,320  annually. 
The  amount  of  freight  during  the  same  time  was  47,000  tons.  We 
may  safely  conclude  that,  if  the  Tehuantepec  road  was  completed,  it 
would  attract  at  least  two-thirds  of  these  passengers  and  freight,  which 
would  be  92,000  passengers  annually,  and  31,000  tons  of  freight. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  will  turn  all  the  travel,  if  not 
all  the  freight,  towards  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec ;  it  is  that  this 
route  is  entirely  free  from  those  malignant  fevers  and  dysentery  that 
render  the  route  by  Panama  and  Nicaragua  so  dangerous,  i  ellow 
fever  has  never  been  known  to  occur  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 
Mr.  Williams,  in  his  report  on  the  climate  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehu- 
antepec, says :  "  The  climate  of  the  isthmus  is  a  mild  and  healthy 
one,  favorable  to  longevity,  and  free  from  many  diseases  incidental 
to  more  temperate  latitudes.  Compared  with  other  places  selected 
for  forming  a  junction  between  the  two  oceans,  this  isthmus  has  pe- 
culiar advantages.  With  less  alluvial  land  at  the  sea  level  it  is  more 
healthy  than  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  and  from  its  more  northern 
latitude  its  mean  annual  temperature  is  less  than  that  of  Nicaragua 
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or  Panaouk'^  This  Is  foil j  oonfirmed  b j  the  report  of  Dr.  Kotv- 
leski. 

Lieutenant  Maury  estimate  that  the  Tehuantepec  rail-road,  when 
completed,  will  realize  from  the  Pacific  whalefisheries  alone,  ia 
freight,  the  sum  of  $970,800  annually,  and  that  those  engaged  in  the 
whale  fishery  would  save,  annually,  $2,424,000  by  sending  their 
oil  every  year  across  the  isthmus,  instead  of  keeping  it  in  their  ships, 
and  sending  it  home  once  every  three  years. 

Nothing  is  more  plain,  than  that  oommeree  will  always  seek  the 
markets  of  the  world  through  the  shortest  channels,  and  especially 
when  the  shortest  routes  are  the  most  healthy  and  safe.  If,  as  we 
have  shown  above,  England  will  save  6,953  miles  by  the  Tehuante- 
pec route  to  California,  who  can  doubt  that  she  would  at  once  prefer 
that  route  1  The  thing  is  too  plain  to  require  aigument.  If  the 
New- York  merchant,  too,  saves  10,390  miles  by  availing  himself 
of  the  Tehuantepec  route,  in  sending  his  goods  to  California,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  that  route  must  have,  as  soon  as  opened,  all  the 
freight  from  New- York  destined  for  California.  We  must  also  say 
the  same  of  every  part  of  the  United  States.  What,  then,  will  be 
the  amount  of  business  done  by  the  Tehuantepec  Rail- road,  when  it  is 
completed  and  in  full  operation  1  We  shall  not  exaggerate  much  if 
we  say,  that  th^  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  its  two  great  ports,  the 
one  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  other  on  the  Pacific  side,  will  then  teem 
with  half  the  commerce  of  the  world.  A  Tyre  on  one  side  will  balance 
a  Sidon  on  the  other.  It  will  be  found,  too,  that  an  ordinary  rail- 
road will  not  do  the  business  required,  and  that  a  ship-canal,  or  a 
rail-track  carrying  cars  of  triple  the  ordinary  size,  and  drawn  by 
monster  locomotives,  will  be  the  only  means  of  satisfying  the  de- 
mands of  commerce. 

The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  regions 
on  the  globe ;  and  should  the  proposed  road  be  eonstructed,  it  is  des- 
tined to  become  densely  populated.  The  whole  region,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  portions  of  mountainous  parts,  is  highly  fertile,  and 
densely  covered  with  the  gigantic  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  tropical 
forests.  The  forests  are  truly  magnificent,  exhibiting  an  almost  end- 
less variety  of  trees,  variegated  with  foliage  of  every  hue,  and  en- 
twined and  interwoven  with  innumerable  vines,  which,  climbing  to 
the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  arch  and  trellis  the  winding  picaduras, 
so  as  almost  completely  to  intercept  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
Some  of  these  vines  are  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  contain 
large  quantities  of  pure,  sweet  water,  furnishing  a  welcome  beverage 
to  the  thirsty  traveler ;  others,  as  the  vanilla,  load  the  air  with  their 
delicious  fragrance ;  and  others,  again,  are  covered  with  flowers  of 
various  hues.  The  trees  grow  to  an  immense  size,  presenting  many 
varieties  which  are  valuable,  either  for  the  timber  they  furnish,  the 
gums,  oils,  and  balsams  they  distil,  the  medicinal  properties  they 
possess,  or  the  fruits  and  fiowers  they  bear.* 

The  principal  forest-trees  are  the  India-rubber  tree,  in  great  abun- 

*  Isthnra*  of  Tehuantepec,  p.  47. 
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dance,  the  mahogany,  lignum-vitee,  acaoia,  achote,  maney-zapote, 
tamarindo,  cuapinol,  fern-tree,  the  huge  ceiba,  the  grotesque  palo 
amate,  a  great  variety  of  palms,  &a,  &c. 

On  all  the  rivers  are  seen  huge  specimens  of  the  most  valuable 
trees  of  the  equinoctial  regions,  mingled  with  a  hundred  varieties  of 
palma,  gracefully  towering  above  plants  of  the  most  dense  and  im- 
penetrable foliage,  whose  masses  of  verdure  sweep  the  current  at 
every  sinuosity.  The  view  presented  to  the  eye,  in  these  sylvan 
scenes,  is  often  of  die  most  enchanting  nature.  The  varieties  of  the 
palm-tree  are  very  great ;  and  the  diversity  of  its  useful  purposes  is 
not  less  so.  One  kind  yields  substitutes  for  bread  and  yeast ;  ao- 
other,  sugar  and  wine ;  a  third,  oil  and  vinegar ;  a  fourth,  milk  and 
wax;  a  fifth,  resin  and  fruit;  a  sixth,  medicines  and  utensils;  a 
seventh,  weapons  and  cordage ;  an  eighth,  paper  and  clothing ;  and 
a  ninth  variety  furnishes  habitations  and  flimiture.* 

The  value  of  the  mahogany  and  cedar  timber  of  the  isthmus  is 
immense.  These  trees  often  reach  a  diameter  of  five  and  six  feet. 
Indeed,  all  the  vegetable  world  within  the  tropics  is  on  the  most 
gigantic  scale,  for  there  the  vegetable  powers  of  nature  are  seen  in 
their  fullest  development,  in  &e  present  condition  of  the  earth. 

Not  less  important  is  the  India-rubber  tree,  found  in  astonishing 
numbers  on  all  the  streams  of  the  isthmus.  Its  value,  however,  is 
so  little  appreciated  by  the  natives,  that  they  gather  Uie  gum  only 
for  foot-balls,  or  for  some  few  medicinal  purposes.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  at  least  2,000,000  of  India-rubber  trees  in  the  northern 
third  of  the  isthmus,  within  the  Garay  grant  A  tree  yields  from  four 
to  five  pounds  of  gum  in  a  year.  If  we  suppose  that  only  one  half  of 
these  trees  yielded  but  one  pound  each,  the  annual  amount  of  gum 
produced  would  be  1,000,000  of  pounds;  which,  at  40  cents  per 
pound,  the  present  value,  would  be  worth  $400,000. 

Among  other  valuable  spontaneous  productions  of  the  isthmus  is 
the  hromeUa  pitaf  or  ixtle.  It  is  a  plant  yielding  fibres  varying  in 
quality  from  the  coarsest  hemp  to  the  finest  flax.  The  simplicity  of 
its  cultivation,  and  the  facility  of  extracting  and  preparing  its  pro- 
ducts, render  it  of  universal  use.  From  it  are  manu&ctured  thread, 
cord&ge,  mats,  bagging,  clothing,  &c,  &c.  Paper  is  also  made  of 
it.  liie  cultivation  of  the  ixtle  is  extensively  pursued  in  several 
places  on  the  isthmus. 

Of  the  maize,  frijoles,  sugar,  cacao,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  cotton 
raised  on  the  isthmus,  it  is  difficult  to  speak,  says  Mr.  Williams,  in 
terms  which  might  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  adaptation  of  the 
soil  and  climate  to  their  cultivation.  The  isthmus  is  the  native 
country  of  maize,  and  upon  the  wet  lands  the  yield  is  two  crops  a 
year,  averaging  60  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  that,  too,  without  other 
labor  than  the  mere  planting.  In  fiivorable  years  three  crops  have 
been  raised,  of  70  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  sugar  cane  on  the  isthmus  is  of  astonishing  magnitude  and 
richness,  the  stalks  not  unfrequently  exhibiting  twenty-eight pints^  with 

*  WiiUuBu'  lathmiu  of  Tehuantepee,  pp.  lSS-3. 
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a  diameter  of  from  two  to  three  inches.  It  ffrows  wild  in  the  valleysr 
American  sugaihplanters,  located  on  the  isthmus,  would  soon  enridi 
themselves  by  taking  advantage  of  the  superior  luxuriance  and  ridi- 
ness  of  the  sugar-cane  in  that  region.  Tobacco  of  the  finest  quality 
grows  equally  well  in  all  parts  of  the  bthmus. 

The  lands  east  of  the  CJoatzacoalcos,  and  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
yield  allspice  in  great  abundance.  This  valuable  fruit  grows  wfld, 
and  its  cultivation  is  entirely  neglected*  It  is  estimated  that  it 
might  be  gathered  annually  there  to  the  amount  of  $50,000.  Cofee 
grows  wild  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  with  few  exoeptiona,  no 
pains  are  taken  to  cultivate  it,  although  it  is  of  very  superior  quality. 
Chocolate  is  the  prevalent  drink  of  the  natives,  which  accounts  for 
their  neglecting  the  cultivation  of  coffee. 

Bice  grows  luxuriantly,  and  one  single  sowing  yields  two  large 
crops  without  any  additional  labor.  The  fitness  of  the  soil  of  the 
isthmus  for  cotton  is  beyond  question,  and  the  army  worm  is  entirely 
unknown  there.  It  is  cultivated  but  little,  as  there  are  no  gins  in  the 
country,  with  the  single  exception  of  one  at  Acayucam. 

An  enumeration  of  all  the  valuable  vegetable  dyes  found  on  the 
isthmus  would  fill  a  volume.  The  indigo  tree  is  indigenous  diere. 
Also  the  logwood,  Brazil-wood,  and  the  Mortu  tinetoria  of  Ldnnsras, 
which  yields  the  dye  known  as  ^'  old  fustic,'^  are  in  great  abundance. 
We  cannot  in  this  paper  enumerate  the  tenth  part  of  the  valuable 
vegetable  productions  of  the  isthmus,  and  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Mr.  J.  J.  Williams*  work,  entitled  The  Isthmut  of  Tehuaniepee. 

Every  known  species  of  tropical  fruits  grow  in  the  isthmus  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  We  can  only  mention  a  few  of  them  remark- 
able for  their  delicious  flavor,  nutritive  qualities,  and  abundant 
growth,  such  as  the  chico-zapote,  lemoncillo,  orange,  chayote,  cooosp 
nut,  lemon,  pine-apple,  (sometimes  found  weighing  15  lbs.,)  melon, 
mamey,  chiraymoga,  citron,  mango,  banana,  plantain,  guava,  and 
pomegranate ;  also  the  sweet  potato  and  yam. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea,  in  a  short  paper,  of  the 
boundless  vegetable  riches  that  nature  has  lavished  upon  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec.  As  if  designed  to  be  the  great  highway  of  nations, 
it  teems  with  the  elements  of  wealth,  and  offers  inducements  to  emi« 
gration  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  resist,  when  the  rights  of  the 
Tehuantepec  Kail-road  Company  are  fully  established.  What  that 
isthmus  will  become  in  the  hands  of  the  enterprising  citizens  of  our 
Republic,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee.  In  the  nands  of  Mexico  ft  will 
never  be  anything.  She  presides  over  it  like  the  dog  over  the  hay 
in  the  manger — unwilling  and  unable  to  use  it  herself,  or  to  let  others 
use  it.  But  it  must  and  will  be  ours ;  and  in  our  hands  it  will  be 
put  to  those  valuable  uses  for  which  God  intended  it. 

We  did  intend  in  this  paper  to  give  some  account  of  the  fauna, 
the  inhabitants,  the  towns,  productive  industry,  and  of  the  geology 
and  mineralogy  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec ;  but  these  subjects 
would,  each  of  them,  occupy  an  ordinary  paper,  and  we  must,  there- 
fore, reserve  them  for  another  time. 
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T-PUBUC  LANDS  OP  TEXAS. 
DbakSib: 

By  an  estimate  made  at  the  Greneral  Land  Office  of  the  United  States 
at  Washington,  the  present  area  of  Texas  is  151,885,440  acres,  equal 
to  237,321  square  miles.  By  our  land  office  it  is  estimated  at  a  higher 
figure.  The  amount  already  granted  is  about  sixty  or  sixty-five 
millions  of  acres,  though  only  42,623,118  acres  have  been  assessed, 
and  45,234,987  acres  l^ve  been  patented  and  returned  for  patent-* 
showing  a  balance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  acres  that  are  yet 
either  unsurveyed  or  not  returned  for  patent.  Owing  to  the  general 
anxiety  to  obtain  patents  on  surveyed  lands,  the  genend  belief  is,  that 
these  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  acres  are  yet  unlocated  in  great 
part.  If  so,  there  remains  yet  about  1 10,000,000  of  acres  in  the  state 
subject  to  location,  and  about  90,000,000  or  95,000,000  more  than 
all  the  land  claims  yet  issued  by  the  various  authorities  that  have 
existed  in  this  state  will  cover.  There  is,  then,  an  immense  field  for 
the  location  of  lands,  and  an  opportunity  for  the  investment  of  money 
in  them,  which  was  never  better  than  at  the  present  moment.  Be- 
cause heretofore  there  was  so  much  uncertainty  in  regard  to  our 
government's  stability,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  many  land 
claims  offered  in  the  markets,  that  investments  were  not  desirable. 
But  now  that  annexation  has  established  the  perpetuity  of  our  govern* 
ment,  and  various  acts  of  our  legislature  and  decisions  of  our  Supreme 
Court  have  decided  the  validity  of  many  of  our  large  land  claims, 
and  fixed  the  requisites  necessary  to  the  validity  of  most  others, 
the  uncertainties  in  both  cases  may  now  be  avoided  by  any  one 
acquainted  with  our  land  system,  so  different  in  many  respects  from 
that  of  the  United  States. 

Of  the  lands  subject  to  location  at  present,  probably  one-third,  or 
thirty  or  thirty-five  millions  of  acres,  are  fully  equal  to  that  already 
occupied.  On  the  vacant  lands  are  known  to  be  mines  of  silver,  lead, 
copper,  gypsum,  &c,  and  vast  quantities  of  excellent  limestone,  sand* 
stone,  granite,  slate,  and  other  kinds  of  building  stone.  Of  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  yet  subject  to  location,  nearly  all  of  it  is  well 
adapted  to  pasturage,  and  but  little  of  it  is  the  absolute  desert  it  is 
thought  to  be  by  many.  The  desert  parts  are  only  about  the  heads  of  the 
River  Colorado,  Brazos  and  Bed  River,  and  some  districts  on  the  Rio 
Grande. 

When  it  is  conddered  that  the  thirty  or  thirty-five  millions  of 
splendid  farming  lands  yet  subject  to  location  lie  mainly  within  the 
parallels  of  diirty  and  thirty-four  degrees  of  north  latitude,  which  is 
the  true  cotton  region — that  the  countries  west  of  Texas  within  these 
parallels  are  not  ^apted  to  the  production  of  cotton  in  consequence 
of  their  peculiar  climates — ^the  certainty  that  these  lands  will  very 
soon  come  into  market  is  manifest.  It  should  be  considered,  too, 
that  there  are  now  about  3,000,000  slaves  in  the  southern  states,  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  every  ten  years;  that 
within  that  time  (the  next  ten  years)  a  home  and  lands  to  cultivate 
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must  be  found  for  another  million  of  them,  and  that  the  old  states 
can  accommodate  but  few  more  of  them  in  their  present  pursuits 
profitably; — ^the  conclusion  is  reasonable,  I  think  inevitable,  that 
Texas,  and  particularly  that  part  of  it  under  consideration,  must  iill  up 
very  rapidly.  The  demand  for  new  land  must  continue  to  increase. 
It  is  estimated  by  well  informed  gentlemen,  that  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation last  year  was  not  less  than  about  150,000— of  whom,  probably, 
one-half  were  slaves.  Supposing  this  estimate  to  be  extravagant,  yet 
it  is  undeniable  that  an  immense  immigration  came  to  Texas  last 
year,  and  that  the  tide  is  yearly  increasing,  and  that  too,  in  the  &ce 
of  short  crops  the  last  two  or  three  years,  especially  the  last.  These 
considerations,  with  the  increase  of  information  in  regard  to  this  state, 
its  superior  advantages  in  regard  of  soil,  climate,  salubrity  and  valu- 
able productions,  with  the  removal  of  objections  on  the  score  of 
society  and  morals,  will  undoubtedly  soon  fill  it  up  with  an  enter- 
prising and  energetic  population. 

If  the  Mississippi  and  Pacific  Rail-road  is  ever  really  built,  it  must 
pass  through  the  centre  of  this  territory,  now  totally  unoccupied,  and 
various  brandies  must  leave  the  main  road  in  this  territory,  thus 
causing  towns,  and  perhaps  cities,  to  be  built  in  it.  These  branches 
will  connect  various  points  on  the  gulf  coast,  and  other  points  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road.  The  probability  that  a  road  will  be  built  to  the 
Pacific,  commencing  either  at  Memphis,  New-Orleans,  or  Vicksbui^, 
is  very  strong ;  and  all  of  these  roads  will  proceed  to  El  Paso,  to  pro- 
ceed thence  to  the  Pacific  by  the  most  eligible  route.  Consequently 
the  road  must  finally  pass  through  this  upper  Brazos  and  Colorado 
country,  as  it  is  by  a  vast  difference  the  most  level  and  practicable 
route ;  and  if  it  commence  either  at  Vicksburg  or  Memphis,  it  will 
pass  through  the  whole  of  the  best  part  of  the  unoccupied  territory 
above  alluded  to.  As  it  would  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  great 
cotton-producing  belt  of  country,  planters  would  soon  crowd  the  land 
near  it  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  markets  of  China  and  other 
eastern  countries  with  raw  cotton, — ^and  manufactories  would  soon  be 
erected  upon  every  eligible  spot,  to  supply  the  same  markets  with  the 
manu&ctured  goods  they  may  need. 

Were  this  road  built,  the  country  near  it  not  only  in  Texas,  but  all 
along  the  whole  length  of  it,  would  be  densely  populated  by  the 
time-saving  and  enterprising  people  of  the  whole  South.  It  can  easily 
be  shown,  that  it  would  save  to  the  planter  of  this  region,  nearly,  u 
not  quite,  half  a  yefer  on  an  average,  which,  without  this  road,  would 
be  lost  before  he  could  get  his  crop  to  any  market.  It  would  soon 
become  an  avenue  of  trade  and  travel  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  mines  of  New-Mexico,  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  and 
of  other  Mexican  states,  would  become  accessible,  and  would  yieldan 
amount  of  the  precious^metals  not  now  dreamed  of.  California  and 
Oregon  would  also  yield  much  more,  because  many  more  would  rush 
thither  over  the  road  to  assist  in  reaping  the  golden  harvest. 

/These  facts  and  considerations  I  think,  demonstrate  that  inves^ 
nients  in  lands  in  this  unoccupied  territory  will  prove  eminently 
profitable. 
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1  append  a  calculation  of  the  capabilities  of  Te3uis,  based  upon  the 
x>b8erved  results  of  planting  hitherto. 

Of  the  151,885,440  acres  in  the  whole  state,  say  that  only  half  is 
-adapted  to  cultivation, — the  other  half  being  waste,  or  suited  only  to 

risturage.  This  is  much  too  laive  an  allowance  for  poor  land,  but 
will  make  it  sa  Of  the  half  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  cultiva- 
tion, say  that  one-tenth  is  adapted  to  sugar: — 7,594,272  acres, 
producing  an  average  of  a  half  hogshead  per  acre,  equal  to 
8,794,136  hogsheads,  worth  at  $40  per  hogshead,  |151,»85,440. 
Allow  one-quarter  to  cotton,  it  is  18,985,600  acres,  producing  say 
^00  pounds  per  acre,  as  a  general  average  one  year  with  another, 
though  I  think  this  below  the  truth,  as  our  best  cotton  lands  will 
bring  from  3,000  to  4,000  lbs.  per  acre,  and  the  poorest  seldom  less 
than  400  lbs.,  and  of  good  seasons  often  rising  to  2,000  lbs.  per  acre. 
Allowing  1,500  lbs.  seed  cotton  per  bale,  the  amount  is  6,328,560 
bales,  worth  at  $25  per  bale,  $158,214,000.  Allow  one-tenth  to 
com,  7,594,272  acres,  producing  25  bushels  per  acre,  amounting  to 
189,856,800  bushels,  at  50  cent«  per  bushel,  worth  $94,928,400.  I 
have  not  known  com  less  than  50  cents  per  bushel  in  fourteen  years' 
residence,  taking  the  average  of  a  whole  season.  One-tenth  in  wheat, 
7,594,272  acres,  produdng  fifteen  bushels  per  acre,  amounting  to 
113,914,080  bushels,  worth  $1  per  bushel,  $113,914,080.  Fifteen 
bushels  per  acre  is  the  lowest  estimate  of  wheat  produced  per  acre 
that  1  have  heard  of — 40  bushels  are  often  gathered.  Another  tenth 
in  oats  and  rye,  7,594,272  acres,  10  bushels  per  acre,  75,942,720 
bushels,  worth  50  cents  per  bushel,  amounting  to  $37,971,360.  There 
remain  three  and  one-haif-tenths,  equal  to  37,579,952  acres,  for  pota- 
toes, turnips,  orchards,  gardens,  woods,  vineyards,  but  these  may  be 
left  out  of  the  present  calculation  as  not  yielding  much  to  external 
commerce.  Many  of  these  things  would  be  very  valuable,  however. 
Rice  could  be  grown  very  well  in  some  places,  as  also  could  oranges, 
bananas,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  figs,  melons,  &c.  An  immense 
quantity  of  fine  timber  can  be  obtained  in  the  eastern  and  middle 
portion  of  the  country,  and  any  quantity  of  live  (»ak  may  be  got  in 
the  southern  and  western  parts,  and  as  high  up  the  Brazos  as  the 
Crossing  of  Shackleford's  Trail,  and  perhaps  higher.  Cedar,  mezquit, 
bois  d'arc,  and  other  timber,  also  abound  in  many  places.  Silk  cul- 
ture could  doubtless  be  successfully  pursued  on  the  lower  Sabine  and 
Nueces.  The  fish  and  oysters  of  the  coast  might  be  made  a  source 
of  considerable  trade  and  revenue.  The  mines  have  been  alluded  to, 
though  little  is  known  of  them  except  their  existence.  Coal  is  abun- 
dant at  many  points. 

LfCt  us  see  how  many  people  will  be  required  to  cultivate  this  land. 
Say,  15  acres  are  a  fair  quantity  of  land  per  hand  as  a  general  ave- 
rage ;  say  that  seven-tenths  of  the  half  capable  of  cultivation  are  culti- 
vated. This  amounts  to  53,159,904  acres— to  3,543,994  laborers  ; 
and  30  acres  to  each  horse  to  plow  would  give  1,771,997  plow- 
horses.  If  there  were  two  other  persons  to  every  laborer,  (i.  e.  chil- 
dren or  women,)  the  number  would  be  10,639,982.  Probably  an 
equal  number  would  be  engaged  in  internal  and  external  commerce, 
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the  learned  professions,  manu&ctures,  and  various  other  oecupatioBS, 
making  a  total  of  21,263,964,  or  one  person  to  about  every  seven  and 
a  half  acres  of  land.  Some  oountries  sustain  one  person  to  every  two 
or  three  acres  of  land.  At  this  rate  Texas  could  sustain  seventy-five 
or  fifly  millions.  Estimating  the  population  at  21,263,964,  and  the 
average  amount  of  cotton  goods  consumed  by  each  at  thirty  yards,  it 
would  require  637,918,920  yards ;  to  make  which  would  require 
212,639,640  pounds,  or  three  yards  per  pound,  of  cotton,  equal  to 
531,599  bales,  at  $25  per  bale,  worth  $13,289,975.  This  would 
leave  for  foreign  consumption  and  for  manufactures,  5,769,960,  worth 
$144,924,025.  If  each  person  consumes  30  lbs.  of  sugar,  the  amount 
is  637,918,920  lbs.,  equal  to  637,919  hogsheads,  worth  at  $40  each, 
125,516,760,  leaving  for  export  3,156,217  hhds.,  worth  $126,248,680. 
The  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  &c«,  would  probably  be  all  consumed  in  the 
country.  But  sugar  and  cotton  alone  yield  the  enormous  sum  of  $271,- 
172,705  worth  for  export — a  sum  nearly  double  the  present  exports  of 
the  whole  U.  States !  And  the  import  trade  would  equal,  or  exceed  this 
large  sum.  In  the  above  calculation  are  not  included  the  fruits,  cattle, 
hogs,  horses,  molasses,  mines,  and  the  increased  value  given  to  cotton 
and  other  raw  materials  by  processes  of  manufacture.  This  magnifi- 
cent result  is  entirely  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  and  probably  it 
will  be  consummated  in  no  very  long  period  of  time.  Compared 
with  such  immense  annual  returns  of  agricultural  wealth,  the  mines 
of  California  are  poor ;  and  while  the  gold  is  constantly  diminishing, 
careful  husbandry  will  be  annually  increasing  the  fertility  of  Texan 
fields.  Immense  beds  of  marl,  gypsum  and  lime,  will  enable  the 
farmers  to  keep  up  their  fields  at  little  expense. 

RBCAFITULATIOK. 

Area  of  Mate aerea..  151 ,885,4^ 

One  half  tillable '«     ..  75,942.790 

Devoted  to  cotton 2|  tentha    '*     ..  l8,9d5,S80 

"       to  sugar I         "        "     ..     7,594,279 

"       tocorn 1         ••         •«     ..     7,594;279 

"       towheat 1        "        *«     ..     7.594,279 

"       toryeandoata 1        ««        «     ..     7,594,272 

Small  crops,  potatoeB,  gardens,  &c 27,579,959 

Producing  conon balea..     6,328,560 Talne.. #158,214,000 

*'      ^   sugar hhJsL..     3,794,136 '    «     „    151,885,440 

"  com bush...  189,856,800 "     ..     94,928,400 

•*  wheat «     ..113,914,080 ^     ..    113,914,080 

**  ryeandoata "     ..  75,942,720 '•     ..     37,971,360 

Small  crops  all  consumed. 

FOB  XXPORTATION  AND  If  ANVFACTVRX. 

Couon bales..  5,796,960 Talue..  •144,924,095 

Sugar bhda...  3,1564817 «     ..    126,248,680 


Total $271,172,705* 

The  population  of  Texas,  in  the  revolution  of  1836,  was  supposed 
to  be  between  25,000  and  30,000 ;  in  1848,  was  about  140,000  ;  in 
1850,  about  200,000.     The  population  now  is  about  350,000. 

*  We  pratuma  that  our  Texaa  fKaad  meani  that  these  caiculatioat  will  be  realised  when  the 
populalion  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a*  dense  as  that  of  China,  and  eztaod  as  far  as  *<  manifest 
destiny**  will  allow  it.  AAer  all,  however,  it  is  at  easy  to  see  through  a  mill-stone  as  into  the 
fatnra.— (Eo. 


A6RICULTUBAL  DEPAKTMENT. 

l^THB  SUQABrCANB  PLANT,  8BBDCANE.  &c. 

Tbi  fngftr-eane  {Saeekarimm  cfjieinarum)  claasecl  in  botany  at  being  a  ger 
nns  of  the  Triandria  digyiua,  is  a  gigantic  member  of  the  Oraminea  tribe ;  and,  in 
■11  its  characters,  is  indubitably  one  of  the  most  important  plants  afforded  ns  by 
ft  boantifal  Providence.  One  of  its  prodncts,  sagar,  is  so  extensively  used,  and  is 
in  every  way  such  a  blessing  to  mankind,  that  every  exertion  should  be  made  to 
•apply  It  to  our  poorer  fellow-creatures  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible. 

It  is  used  in  every  possible  way:  for  sweetening  and  rendering  palatable  nnm- 
berless  dishes  and  hquids,  and  in  making  syrups  wnich  sweeten,  thicken,  and  pre 
serve  the  vegetable  Juices  that  are  made  use  of  in  medicine.  Fruits  are  boilea  in 
syrup,  and  kept  under  the  name  of  preserves,  or  sent  on  voyages  to  all  parts  of  the 
known  world.  It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact,  that  man  cannot  only  exist,  but  abso- 
lutely become  stout  and  healthy,  on  sugar  and  water  alone.  This  was  evidenced 
by  the  crew  of  a  ship  brining  home  a  cargo  of  sugar :  she  encountered  sundry 
disasters,  which,  together  with  calms,  delayed  her  so  long  on  her  voyage,  that  all 
her  provisions  were  consumed,  and  the  crew  were  obliged  to  have  reconise  to  the 
■agar  on  board  ;  this  not  only  sustained  the  men,  but  actually  quite  cured  them  of 
the  scurvy,  which  had  made  sad  havoc  amongst  the  crew  previous  to  their  being 
reduced  to  this,  their  last  and  mnet  providential  resource :  supported  by  this  agree- 
able aliment,  they  reached  their  port  in  safety.  This  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  in- 
stance of  the  antiscorbutic  properties  of  sugar;  whilst  its  nutritions  and  fattening 
Saalities  are  abundantly  shown  on  every  sugar  estate  in  the  world.  However,  at 
bis  admits  of  no  doubt,  I  need  not  dwell  on  so  clear  a  fiict.  Sugar  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent antiseptic,  much  more  powerful  than  even  sea-salt ;  whilst^  again,  it  is  re- 
oommended  by  Orfila,  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  verdigris  and  oxide  of 
copper. 

Nor  are  its  admirable  qualities  appreciated  by  mankind  alone ;  for  the  very 
beasts  of  the  field,  the  biras  of  the  air,  and  nnmeroos  reptiles  and  flies,  delight  in 
its  sweetness  and  fatten  under  its  influence. 

A  most  absurd  and  vulgar  prejudice  once  prevailed  against  the  use  of  sugar  in 
any  quantity :  it  was  saiato  be  unwholesome,  to  breed  worms  in  the  stomach,  to 
injure  the  teeth,  to  cause  nausea,  &o. ;  whereas  undoubted  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  its  effects  are  diametrically  opposite  to  all  this ;  as  nothing  can  be 
more  wholesome,  more  destructive  to  worms,  less  injurious  to  the  teeth,  or  less 
calcalated  to  produce  nausea.  Whenever  nausea  is  produced,  it  invariably  arises, 
not  from  the  sugar,  but  from  the  vile  trash  mixed  up  with  it  under  the  general 
name  of  sweetmeats  or  sugar-plums.  Should  any  one  doubt  this  latter  fact,  an  analy- 
sis of  these  articles,  taken  from  any  confectioner's  shop,  will  readily  prove  it. 
^  As  a  primary  principle,  we  desire  to  obtain  year  after  year,  from  a  given  quan- 
tity of  land,  the  largestpossibleamountof  first  quality  sugar,  at  the  least  possible 
expenditure  of  time,  labor,  and  money.  Such  results  can  only  be  hoped  for  when 
the  canes  to  be  manufactured  are  brought  to  the  mill  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  the 
cane  plant  can  arrive  at,  when  the  manufacturing  apparatus  is  on  the  most  ap- 
proved principles,  and  when  the  process  of  manufacture  is  skilfully,  scientifically, 
economically,  and  cleanly  conducted  in  all  its  branches. 

We  see,  then,  that  success  depends  on  three  distinct  circumstances  operating  in 
anison ;  failure  in  one  of  which  will  certainly  cause  a  decided  loss  more  or  less : 
perhaps  so  oonsiderable  as  to  stamp  the  whole  affair  as  a  vain  attempt 
^  The  first  of  these  circumstances,  therefore,  reauires  that  I  should  snow  the  peca- 
liar  organization  of  the  cane  plant  and  the  conaitaons  under  which  the  saccharine 
or  crystallizable  principle  is  elaborated  and  secreted  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
The  variations  indicated  by  the  saccharometer,  together  with  the  disappointments 
continually  expressed  by  planters  in  regard  to  cane  juice,  prove  how  little  this 
subject  is  unaerstood  by  the  planting  body,  and  how  highly  necessary  it  is  for 
them  to  attend  to  so  important  a  consideration. 

When  we  reflect  that  cane  juice  has  been  known  to  show  twelve  degrees  by 
Besm^'s  saccharometer,  and  yet  very  frequently  arrives  in  the  boUing-honse  at  six 
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degrees  only,  and  very  rarely  indeed,  higher  than  eight  or  ten  degrees,  we  most 
be  stmck  at  the  enormous  loss  sustained  oy  the  planter. 

Bat  to  go  farther,  I  do  not  think  it  has  yet  b^n  ascertained  in  any  satisfactory 
manner,  what  degree  of  richness  cane  juice  can  be  brought  to  by  a  rational  system 
of  cultivation :  29  per  cent,  may  be  its  maximum ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  not 

What  Mr.  Crawford  says  of  average  cane  jaice  (in  Java)  yielding  25  per  cent,  of 
■agar,-  is,  without  question,  a  most  palpable  absurdity ;  as  I  will  show  hereafter : 
besides,  I  have  clearly  ascertained  (on  authority  of  the  best)  that  14  per  cent,  is 
tfiere  considered  high;  the  average  being  only  10  per  cent.  However,  leaving 
this  point  to  be  discussed  hereafter,  I  believe  enougn  has  been  said  to  prove  how 
imperatively  an  improvement  is  demanded  in  our  svstem  of  cultivation ;  and  I 
.  would  earnestly  desire  the  attention  of  the  planting  body  to  the  remarks  I  am 
about  to  make  on  the  subject. 

It  must  be  very  apparent  to  every  one,  the  great  influence  which  particular  soils, 
climates,  and  seasons  exercise  on  the  sTowth  and  development  of  so  sensitive  a 
plant  as  the  sugar-cane ;  and  it  necessarfly  follows,  that  the  more  perfect  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  such  influences,  the  greater  assurance  have  we  of  the  sacceis 
of  our  operations. 

I  will  proceed,  therefore,  to  demonstrate  the  causes  which  materially  affect 
the  growth  of  the  cane,  its  proper  development,  and  the  elaboration  of  its  juices. 

To  render  this  more  clear,  it  is  requisite  that  I  should  slance  at  the  vegetable 
economy  of  the  plant,  its  structure,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  extracu  substances 
forming  sap  from  the  soil,  by  means  of  its  roots ;  also,  at  the  manner  in  which  this 
sap  circulates,  and  is  transformed  by  the  action  of  the  leaves  and  other  green  parts 
into  nourishment  befitduK  the  plant,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
the  saccharine  or  crystallizable  matter  is  deposited  in  the  cells,  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  In  elucidating  these  points,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
I  avail  myself  of  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  writers  on  organic  chemistry, 
&c.,  (such  as  Liebig,  Baspail.  and  others,)  with  which  I  entirely  agree :  as  I  shall 
endeavor  to  abbreviate  and  simplify  them,  to  suit  the  character  of  this  work,  with- 
out making  a  constant  repetition  of  their  names. 

Every  planter  knows  that  the  cane  plant  is  propagated  by  cuttings  from  the  cane 
itself;  which  are  usually  the  few  upper  joints  of^lhe  plant  nearest  the  leaves,  com« 
monly  designated  **  the  cane  top."  But  sometimes  the  whole  cane  is  cut  up  in 
pieces,  and  planted  out ;  as  every  part  having  a  perfect  eye  or  bud  will  spring  forth 
a  plant. 

The  cane-cutting,  which  is  used  for  planting,  may  be  either  one,  two,  or  more 
joints  of  the  cane  itself,  taken  from  any  part  of  the  cane  stalk  ;  as  each  joint  pos- 
sesses one  eye  or  bud.  Ou  being  planted,  these  eyes  shoot  forth ;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  number  of  roots  are  thrown  out  around  the  whole  circle  of  each  point, 
which  serve  to  supply  the  young  plants  with  sustenance  until  they  are  sufficiently 
advanced  to  throw  out  roots  of  tneir  own. 

It  appears  that,  by  depriving  the  cane-cuttine  of  these  roots,  the  young  shoots 
will  continue  growing  for  sometime,  and  then  die  away  before  they  have  become 
strong  enough  to  form  roots  of  their  own.  For  experiment,  place  some  pieces  of 
cane  amongst  mouldy  straw,  in  a  moist  and  hot  place,  and  in  a  few  days  delicate 
roots  will  appear  in  abundance  from  the  joints;  cut  off  these  fibres  neatly  with  a 
penknife  when  they  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches  long,  taking  care 
not  to  shake  or  remove  the  pieces  of  cane :  watch  if  further  roots  appear,  and  if  so, 
out  off  the  fibres,  as  before. 

During  this  time  the  buds  will  have  sprung  forth  and  be  growing  fast ;  but  it  will 
be  observed,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  the  roots  are  removed,  the  shoots 
begin  gradually  to  wither  away,  and  will  finally  die ;  notwithstanding  all  the  care 
they  may  in  other  respects  receive.  This  goes  to  show,  Uiat,  although  the  pieces  of 
cane  which  are  planted  abound  in  sugar,  gluten,  mucilage,  &c.,  yet  these  alone 
cannot  support  the  young  shoots;  which  also  require  the  absolute  presence  of 
roots,  to  supplyi  by  their  peculiar  action,  that  kind  of  sap  which  I  shall  call  **  as- 
cending sap  ;'*  being  a  watery  solution  of  earthy  salts.  Now,  in  the  caue,  this  sap 
is  supplied  by  the  roots  emanation  from  the  piece  of  cane  planted,  until  the  young 
sprouts  or  shoots  become  furnished  with  perfect  roots  of  their  own,  when  the 

J>arent  piece  dies  away,  and  gradually  decays.  The  sprouting  of  the  eye,  there - 
ore,  is  simultaneous  with  the  formation  of  roots ;  and  both  combined,  constitute 
the  effort  made  by  the  cane  to  reproduce  itself. 
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With  the  formation  of  a  leaf  or  leaves,  a  neve  action  commences,  (it  maybe 
termed  a  transformation  of  organic  snbttaacefl,)  by  which  that  watery  eolation  of 
earthy  salts  coastitntiag  the  ascending  sap  is  first  transmitted  from  the  roots  to  the 
leaves,  where  it  undergoes  an  elaboration  which  changes  its  character.  The  func- 
tions of  leaves  and  other  green  parts  of  plants  are  to  absorb  carbonic  acid,  and  by 
the  aid  of  solar  light  and  moisture  to  appropriate  its  carbon :  hence  they  are  called 
'*  organs  of  assimilation."  On  the  first  formation  of  the  leaves,  these  functions  com- 
mence :  Uiey  are  at  first  more  particularly  emploved  in  their  own  development ; 
afterwards  in  the  formation  of  woody  fibre  and  other  substances  necessary  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  plant. 

Having  already  mentioned  the  sap,  which  I  have  designated  the  ascending  sap, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  descending  sap,  it  is  better  to  discuss  the  important  sub- 
ject of  its  circulation  and  chemical  transformations  at  once,  than  to  defer  it  longer. 
It  is  of  course  obvious  that  the  roots  are  immediately  connected  with  the  sap-vessels, 
which  receive  and  transmit  the  sap  throughout  the  whole  plant :  but  this  is  not 
all ;  for  the  sap-vessels  are  of  two  classes,  viz;  the  ascending  sap-vessels,  and  the 
descending  sap-vessels;  both  communicating  with  the  various  organs  of  assimila- 
tion. The  circulation  is  also  of  two  characters :  the  first,  that  which  is  termed 
cellular,  and  the  second,  that  denominated  vascular. 

The  cellular  circulation  is  that  which  occurs  vdthin  the  cells,  and  presents  the 
appearance  of  two  contiguous  but  unmixed  currents  running  in  opposite  direc- 
tions ;  the  vascular  circulation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  which  occurs  m  the  vascu- 
lar network,  and  exhibits  only  one  continuous  current  in  every  part  of  the  tubular 
vessels.  The  well-establuhed  fact  of  the  power  possessed  by  vegetable  mem- 
branes, of  aspiring  and  expiring  surrounding  liquids,  explains  the  means  whereby 
such  circulation  is  kept  up.  The  roots,  then,  supply  a  watery  solution  of  earthy 
salts  (or  sap  not  tending  to  organize)  to  the  sap-vessels,  through  which  it  ascends, 
and  is  diffused  even  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  leaves ;  whence  it  returns  (tran** 
formed  into  a  sap  tending  to  organize)  through  the  descending  sap-vessels  again  to 
the  roots. 

In  this  promss  through  the  plant,  the  sap  is  drawn  into  the  different  organs  in 
succession ;  tne  desirable  parts  aro  assimilated,  other  parts  are  rojected  and  pass 
on ;  until,  at  length,  those  which  remain  unappropriated,  reach  the  roots,  and  are 
voided  as  excrement. 

We  here  find  the  roots  performing  two  distinct  functions,  viz :  the  collection 
and  transmission  of  nutriment,  and  the  discharge  of  excrement.  To  enable  them 
to  perform  these  important  duties,  they  are  foiud  to  possess  powerful  organs  of 
aspiration,  by  which  they  suck  in  those  aqueous  solutions  which  constitute  the 
ascending  sap;  and  also  other  organs,  by  means  of  which  they  expire  those  sub- 
stances which,  unsuitable  or  otherwise,  have  been  rejected  by  the  various  organs 
of  assimilation  through  which  they  have  passed. 

Most  people  have  remarked  the  extreme  tenacity  with  which  some  roots  cling 
to  rocks,  stones,  pieces  of  gravel,  sand,  bone,  wood,  or  other  substances ;  and  the 
roots  of  the  cane  plant,  amongst  others,  will  be  found  adhering  to  minute  fragments 
of  gravel,  sand,  wood,  &c.,  (formins  soil,)  in  the  same  manner:  yet  I  may  venture 
to  say,  that  nineteen  persons  out  of  twenty  do  not  consider  that  such  adhesion  ii 
caused  by  suction ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  powerful  aspiration  of  the  roots, 
which  alone  produces  that  suction. 

Such  is.  in  reality,  the  case,  however ;  and  the  fact  serves  to^  show  us,  in  a  foroible 
manner,  the  wonderful  power  exerted  by  these  organs  of  aspiration.  Endued  with 
this  &culty ,  the  roots  can  only  extract  nutriment  fi^m  the  soil  through  the  medium 
of  water ;  which  renders  soluble  the  constituents  whereof  the  soil  is  composed.  It 
IS  obvious  how  much  must  depend,  in  cultivation,  not  only  on  the  richness  of  the 
soil,  but  on  the  supply  of  water  ^hich  is  afforded  the  plant ;  as,  without  an  ample 
allowance  of  this  essential,  that  richness  cannot  become  soluble  in  sufiBcient  abun- 
dance, and  conse<}uently  the  plant  is  more  or  less  pmched  for  want  of  nutriment. 
It,  however,  often  occurs  that  the  supply  of  water  is  too  great:  this  has  a  tendency 
to  do  injury  to  the  sugar-cane,  at  particular  periods;  inasmuch  as  the  cane  may  be 
required  for  sugar  manufacture  when  iu  juices  are  from  this  cause  too  aqueous. 

The  nature  of  the  soil,  also,  must  greatly  affect  the  quality  of  the  sap,  and  influ- 
ence, both  in  quantity  and  quality,  the  sugar  produced  by  the  plant :  however, 
this  consideration  more  properly  belongs  to  another  branch  of  the  subject. 

I  have  thus  briefly  described  the  functions  of  the  roots,  and  explained  that  "  the 
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Mcending  tap,"  or  "  lap  not  tending  to  organiee/*  is  transmitted  to  tbe  leaves,  and 
other  parts  of  the  plant,  and  undergoes  an  elaboration  by  which  it  is  transformed 
into  a  **  sap  tending  to  organize."  I  will  now,  therefore,  tonch  on  the  manner  in 
which  this  transformation  is  effected. 

Within  the  tropics,  the  twenty-four  hours  may  be  said  to  be  equally  divided  into 
twelve  hours  of  day  and  twelve  hours  of  night ;  consequently  the  leaves,  and  other 
men  parts  of  the  cane,  inhale  carbonic  acid  and  exhale  oxygen  during  twelve 
hours  of  daylight;  whilst  during  twelve  hours  of  night  they  mhale  oxygen  and 
exhale  carbonic  acid. 

Whilst  light  is  present,  carbonic  arid  is  absorbed,  and  its  carbon  appropriated: 
but  in'the  absence  of  light,  the  process  of  assimilation  is  arrested ;  because  the 
carbonic  acid  is  no  longer  decomposed,  but  is  dissolved  in  the  jaices  which  per- 
vade all  parts  of  the  plant,  and  escapes  every  mbment  through  the  leaves,  &c.  But 
whilst  daylight  is  so  necessary  in  this  respect,  it  is  also  equally  necessary  to  the  as- 
similation of  hydrogen.  Now,  hydrogen  is  received  by  the  plant  in  the  form  of 
water;  which,  by  the  aid  of  light,  it  decomposes  ;  emitting  its  oxygen  and  appro- 
priatinff  its  hydrogen. '  Again,  oxygen  is  necessary  to  the  plant ;  therefore  we  nnd, 
that  whilst  the  plant  is  absorbing  water  by  the  roots  and  carbonic  acid  by  the 
leaves,  and  by  the  aid  of  light,  deoomposingboth,  still  the  oxygen  separated  from 
each  is  not  wholly  exhaled;  but  a  portion  sufficient  for  its  purposes,  is  retained  and 
appropriated,  as  are  the  hydrogen  and  carbon. 

We  can  imagine  how  large  an  amount  of  oxygen  is  set  free  by  plants,  when  we 
consider  the  quantity  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  their  different  parts : 
the  roots,  for  instance,  in  a  moist  soil,  are  constantly  transmitting  an  abundance  of 
watery  sap ;  which  water,  being  decomposed,  sets  free  the  oxygen  contained. 
With  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed,  the  same  evolution  ensues  on  its  decomposition. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  thus  supplied  to  the  atmosphere  is  really  much  greater 
than  the  amount  derived  from  it ;  although  the  plant  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  at- 
mosphere at  night.  The  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  is  no  sooner  arrested  by 
want  of  light,  than  a  true  chemical  process  commences :  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  the  oxygen  in  Uie  air  upon  tne  organic  substances  composing  the  leaves, 
&o.,  of  the  plant. 

This  brief  and  simple  explanation,  I  think,  renders  it  clear,  that  it  is  through  the 
decomposition  of  water  and  carbonic  acid,  that  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen  are 
obtained  by  the  plant ;  these  serving  to  constitute  the  descending  sap — '*  a  sap 
tending  to  organize." 

Attached  to  each  joint  of  the  cane  plant  is  one  leaf,  whose  peculiar  office  it  is  to 
■apply  elaborated  sap  (or  sap  comprised  of  earthy  salts,  nitrogen,  &c.,  blended 
with  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen)  to  the  various  cftllular  and  vascular  organs 
existing  in  that  iomt;  it  therefore  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  if  the  joint  be 
deprived  of  its  leaf  before  this  has  completed  its  functions,  considerable  loss  and 
injury  must  accrue  to  it ;  inasmuch  as  the  joint  is  then  reduced  to  a  dependence  on 
the  nutriment  its  organs  can  derive  from  the  already  exhausted  sap^  descending 
from  the  joint  imm^iately  above  it.  Hence  we  find  that  by  depriving  a  joint  of 
its  leaf,  that  joint  is  never  rally  developed,  but  becomes  contracted  and  imperfect. 
Here  we  see  the  necessity  of  allowing  the  leaves  to  remain  oh  the  plant  until  they 
have  performed  their  office ;  when  the  chemical  influence  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  produces  a  change  in  their  color,  and  shows  that  they  may  be  removed  with 
safety. 

Planters  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  planting  canes  too  closely  together ; 
which  again  leads  them  on  to  "  trash"  those  canes  too  heavily :  id  est,  to  strip  ofi 
by  hand  the  leaves  of  the  cane  plant,  in  order  to  allow  air  and  light  to  penetrate. 

Much  intelligence,  surely,  is  not  required  to  convince  one  that  such  a  practice 
is  erroneous,  and,  indeed,  pregnant  with  evil  consequences.  Only  fancy  rich 
land  planted  with  canes  in  rows  but  three  or  four  feet  apart,  which  grow  up  so 
close  and  tangled  that  a  person  cannot  walk  between  tbe  rows  without  great  diffi- 
culty, and  are  so  dense  that  no  ray  of  light  can  penetrate ;  then  consider  the  course 
pursued  by  the  planter:  he  sends  in  laborers,  once,  twice,  thrice,  with  orders  to 
"  trash  heavily ;"  or  in  other  words,  to  strip  off,  not  only  every  dry  leaf,  but  also 
every  green  leaf— except  just  the  few  top  ones — so  that  the  miserable  canes  are 
left  in  wofal  plight — naked  and  wretchea  in  appearance,  and  rendered  quite  in- 
capable of  perfectly  developing  several  joints  in  each  cane. 

Surely  our  intelligent  planters  vntt  no  longer  pursue  such  an  irrational  conrse ! 
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If  they  reflect  oa  the  vimple,  thoagh  necoiwry  reqnirementa  of  the  plant  to  b* 
caltivated,  they  will  find  dwt  eoonomy  of  timei  labor,  end  moxiey.  and  ioereaied 
qaantity  and  quality  of  produce,  will  result  from  a  chiuige  of  praotioe. 

We  often  hear  of  "  cane  aeed  ;*'  and  latterly  a  Tery  earnest  inqairy  was  set  on 
foot  with  a  view  to  decide  the  question  whether  the  sogar^^ane  is  really  raised 
from  seed  in  any  part  of  the  world,  or  not;  which  terminated,  I  beliere,  in  estab- 
lishing the  fact  of  there  being  no  country  known  wherein  the  cane  is,  at  present, 
raised  from  seed :  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  earlier  ages.  Bryin  Ed- 
wards, in  hb  work  on  the  West  Indiee,  savs :  "  In  Abyssinia  and  other 'parts  of 
the  East,  it  is  easilv  raited  from  ike  «e«i.''  Beferring^  accordingly,  to  Broce'e 
Travels,  **  we  find/'  he  says : 

"  About  four  miles  from  this  is  the  village  of  Nixelet  el  Arab,  consisting  of 
miserable  huts.  Here  begin  large  plantations  of  sugarcane,  the  first  we  had  yet 
seen.  They  were  loading  boats  with  these  to  carry  to  Cairo.  I  procured  from 
them  as  many  as  I  desired.  The  canes  are  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diame- 
ter. •  •  •  I  was  surprised  at  finding  this  plant  in  such  a  state  of  perfection 
so  far  to  the  northward.  We  are  now  in  latitude  twen^-nine  degrees,  and  notb* 
ing  could  be  more  beautiful  and  perfect  than  the  canes  were.  I  apprehend  they 
were  originally  a  plant  of  the  old  continent,'  and  transported  to  the  new  upon  Hs 
first  discovery  ;  because,  here,  in  Effypt*  they  erow  fixmi  seed.  I  do  not  know  if 
they  do  so  in  Brazil;  but  they  have  bcwn,  in  all  times,  the  prodooe  of  Egypt." 

Such  is  Bruce's  assertion,  which  has  been  so  often  quoted  as  proof  positive  of 
the  cane  being  raised  from  seed  f 

Porter  repeats  the  arsument  of  the  cane  not  being  a  native  of  America,  as  it  is 
there  never  found  to  p«rlect  its  seed ;  whilst  (on  the  authority  of  Brace)  he  assigns 
to  the  East  its  original  emanation-  He  writes:  "The  assumption  that  it  has 
never  been  found  native  in  the  colonies  of  America,  seems  borne  out  by  the  fact, 
that,  although  it  flourishes  there,  its  organs  of  fructification  appear  to  be  without 
the  power  of  fecundity.  A  whitish  dust,  or  rather  seed,  is  sometimes  produced 
from  the  flowers  *,  yet  this  being  sown  hai*  never  been  known  to  vegetate  in  the 
West  Indies ;  while  in  the  East,  canes  may  be  raised  from  seed." 

The  constantly  recurring  idea  that  canes  are  ndsed  fiKim  seed  In  Egypt  and  the 
East  Indies,  has  kept  alive  a  strone  belief  that  the  plant  could  be  much  improved 
by  skilful  cultivation  and  care,  if  tnis  said  seed  conld  be  obtained  by  European 
agriculturists.  Hence,  numerous  have  been  the  endeavors, both  private  and  pub' 
lie,  which  have  been  made  to  become  possessed  of  it.  The  Boyal  Agricultural 
Society  of  Jamaica  took  up  the  subject,  and  exhibited  much  industry  in  collecting 
information ;  and,  for  aoght  I  know  to  the  contrary,  may  stiH  be  pursuing  the  in- 
quiry. As  I  have  often  oeen  applied  to  on  the  subiect,  and  have  instituted  many 
inquiries  and  experiments  in  order  to  satisfy  mysell  and  others,  I  take  this  oppor* 
tnnity  ofstating  what  I  have  ascertained  on  the  point. 

Firat,  That  no  variety  of  su^a^cane  is  known  to  perfect  its  seed  (or  indeed,  to 
produce  anything  like  seed)  either  in  India,  China,  tne  Straits  of  Malacca,  Egypt, 
or  e^en  in  the  South  Sea  Islands ;  as  in  all  those  countries  the  cane  is  entirely  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings. 

Secondly,  I  have  myself  tried  numerous  methods,  which  I  imagined  might,  by 
some  possibility,  cause  the  plant  to  perfect  its  seed.  That  many  of  these  were  fan- 
ciful, and  perhaps  far-fetched,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  owning.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, there  is  no  need  to  make  them  public,  or  weary  the  reader  with  a  long 
detail.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  brief  account  of  two  of  my  experiments,  to 
abow  the  principle  on  which  I  proceeded. 

Experience  and  mnch  consideration  had  quite  convinced  me  that  it  was  entiraly 
useless  to  hope  for  any  good  results  from  cane  flowers,  of  whatever  variety  they 
might  be,  being  brougnt  into  contact  with  cane  flowers.  I  therefore  determined 
to  try  the  Otdnea  com,  or  Bigra,  and  the  fndian  eorUt  or  Boota,  with  the  cane 
plant.  Now,  both  of  these  plants  perfect  their  seed ;  and  I  ventured  to  hope,  that, 
oy  planting  them  together,  I  might  get  the  flowers  of  the  Guinea  corn  and  the 
Indian  corn  to  impregnate  and  fructify  those  of  the  cane. 

With  this  view  I  carefully  manured  the  soil  with  such  substances  as  I  thought 
likely  to  assist  the  plant ;  and  then,  as  they  grew,  cautiously  but  completely  re- 
moved the  eye  or  bod  of  each  joint,  as  early  as  1  possibly  could,  bv  cutting  through 
the  green  leaf  (without  removins  it)  so  as  to  get  at  the  eye.  Alio  wins  a  propor- 
tionate lapse  of  time,  I  planted  we  two  descriptions  of  com  beside  their  appro- 
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priate  cane  plants ;  and  as  these  grew  np  together,  I  brought  the  flo wen  Into  con- 
tact with  each  other,  occadonalt^  shaking  them  smartlY,  that  they  might  shed  their 
pollen  on  each  other.  The  Indian  com  I  deprived  of  its  bnds  as  they  appearedt 
lorciog  the  plant  to  exert  its  reproductive  powers  on  the  arrow  or  flower,  instead 
of  the  ears.  My  experiments  succeeded  admirably,  so  far  as  concerned  the  growth 
of  the  plants,  their  flowering  together,  and  the  prodnction  of  seed  on  the  arrow  of 
the  Indian  com;  bat,  notwithstanding  all  my  cara  and  attention,  I  had  not  the 
gntification  of  seeinff  any  seed  appear  on  the  cane  plants  so  treated.  Microscopic 
examination  showed,  that  no  change  had  been^efiected,  as  regarded  the  formation 
of  seed ;  and  the  iailmre  of  tUs,  my  last  hope,  set  the  question,  at  rest  in  my 
mind. 

I  feel  satisfied  that  we  shall  not  succeed  in  fractifying  the  flower  of  the  cane ; 
and,  moreover,  that  we  shall  find  no  well-authenticatedinstance  of  the  plant  hav- 
ing been  raised  from  seed.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  sufllcient  authority  for  the  belief 
Uiat  it  ever  was  raised  from  seed. 

So  far  as  Brace  is  concemed,  I  can  readily  understand  mvself— and  imagine  I 
shall  have  litde  difficulty  in  explaining  to  others^-how,  in  all  probability,  he  was 
nustaken  in  the  matter.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  often  known  men  to  whom  I  have 
remarked  on  the  cane  seeding,  say :  *'  ^nt  is  it  really  a  fact  that  the  cane  does  not 
seed  f  i  cannot  certainly  beUeve  that ;  for  I  have  seen  whole  fields  of  it  in  blos- 
som, and  the  flowers  hanging  down  as  if  quite  heavy  with  seed." 

Another  told  me  that  he  has  often  passed  fields  nicely  smoothed  over,  and  on  in- 
quiring from  the  natives  what  was  planted  therein,  has  been  told,  susar-cane: 
whereas,  if  pieces  of  cane  had  been  planted  in  the  field,  he  would  have  been  able 
to  see  them  sticking  out  of  the  ^uod;  so  that  it  must  have  been  the  cane  seed 
which  was  planted,  not  pieces  ot  the  cane  itself.  These  kinds  of  assertions  I  have 
very  frequently  heard  nmde  use  of  by  really  intelligent  Eoglishmen,  who  had  re- 
sided many  years  in  India;  but,  like  many  others,  had  not  been  at  the  trouble  of 
inquiring  into  matters  that  were  not  in  their  own  particular  line  of  business. 

A  native  will  sometimes  leave  a  small  patch  cf  cane  uncut,  in  one  comer  of  his 
field,  until  his  land  is  ready  for  planting ;  and  if  asked  why  he  so  leaves  such  cane, 
be  will  reply,  **  My  land  is  not  ready  for  planting  yet,  so  I  have  left  that  for  seed." 
Such  an  answer  would  be  very  likely  to  make  a  stranger  believe  that  the  native 
was  waiting  until  his  land  was  prepared,  and  the  cane  seed  perfectly  ripe:  espe- 
cially when  he  sees  the  canes  in  flower. 

2.-.THB  COTTON  INTBRESTS,  AND  HOW  THE  PLANTBBS  MAT  BSC- 
TIFY  THE  EVILS  OF  LOW  PBICBS. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  C.  Daniell,  of  Savannah,  for  this  paper. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Southern  Agricultural  Society  respectfully 
submits  to  the  consideration  of  the  C!otton  Planters*  Convention,  about  to  assem- 
ble in  Montgomery,  Alabama,*  the  question  of  offering  a  sufficient  inducement 
to  mechanical  skill  to  supply  a  simple  and  efiective  machine  to  gin,  card  and 
spin,  on  plantation,  from  nve  to  ten  pounds  of  cotton  per  hour,  so  as  to  provide 
every  planter,  who  may  desire  it,  the  means  of  converting,  on  his  own  premises, 
into  yarn  or  twist,  every  pound  of  cotton  which  he  shall  produce.  The  elements 
of  such  a  machine  already  exist ;  and  all  that  is  needed  for  its  production  is  the 
inducement  which  a  liberal  premium  would  supply. 

In  the  progress  of  society  the  objects  of  pursuit  become  multiplied.  The  de- 
ficiencies of  yesterda^y  are  supplied  by  the  ingenuity  of  to-day.  Every  new 
combination  in  supplying  existing  demands,  creates  new  wants ;  and  invention  in 
fulfilling  one  want,  creates  another.  This  is  the  progress  of  society — ^fertile  in 
expedients  and  rich  in  results. 

The  introduction  of  the  culture  of  cotton  in  Georgia,  as  an  export— for  it  had 
been  ^own  in  several  of  the  southern  colonies  for  domestic  use — supplied  the 
saw-gin,  the  invention  of  Nathan  Lyons,  to  whose  mind  the  ciroular  saw  on  a 
wooden  cylinder  was  suggested  on  seeing^  Whitney's  gin — wire  teeth  in  ciroles 
around  the  wood  cylinder— in  operation  in  Savannah.    For  a  time,  cotton  was 

*  This  Convention,  which  was  to  have  met  in  May,  has  been  postponed— why,  we  know 
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prepared  bj  toU-giDB  for  markets-one  or  more  in  a  eoanty;  next,  the  more  enter- 
prinng  planter  woold  hare  bis  own  gin,  and  cleaning,  peibaps,  the  cotton  of  one 
or  two  of  his  neighbors  as  well  as  his  own.  Now,  the  cotton  planter  considers  a  gin 
a  necessary  element  of  bis  bosiness,  and  thti  cotton  press  has  become  dmost  Hi  in- 
dispensable a  necessity. 

Is  this  to  be  tbe  limit  (the  uUima  thuU)  in  the  progress  of  the  cotton  planter  1 
Shall  be  remain  content  with  what  has  been  achieved  f  And  mnltinfyinff  hi* 
cotton  bags,  and  consequently  redacing  their  valae,  increase  the  pronu  of  the 
spinners  of  his  staple  in  the  ratio  of  the  reduction  of  his  own  f  His  cotton 
DBS  stimulated  all  the  improvements  in  machinery  which  have  rendered  it 
so  important  an  element  of  commerce  and  civilization.  And  this  has  been  the 
work  of  but  little  more  than  half  a  century.  May  he  not  participate  in  all  the 
benefits,  whose  foundations  rest  on  his  labors  f  Why  shall  he  incur  so  mnch  of 
the  toils,  and  partake  so  scantily  of  the  advantages  incident  to  his  staple  in  its  vast 
ramifications  through  society  f 

In  a  brief  period  in  the  lapse  of  time  the  annual  production  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States  has  risen  from  a  few  thousand  to  near  tnree  millions  of  bags,  and  in 
pnroportion  to  that  increase  has  become  the  dependence  of  the  great  manufacturer, 
Elngland,  upon  our  slave-labor  for  her  supply  of  cotton — a  dependence  almost  in- 
volving the  existence  of  her  political,  if  not  her  social  condition.  Strenuous  efforts 
have  been  made,  and  are  not  yet  abandoned,  to  relieve  herself  from  a  dependence 
as  mortifybg  to  her  self-love  as  dangerous  to  her  future  prosperity  and  independ- 
ence. But  Great  Britain  is  not  alone.  The  cotton  spinners  everywhere,  out  of 
the  slave-holding  states,  profess  to  be  grieved  that  they  are  dependent  upon  slave- 
labor  for  their  cotton,  and  it  would  seem,  as  Manchester  and  Lowell  are  the 
loudest  complainanu,  that  the  amount  of  grief  felt  at  using  our  cotton  is  about  in 
proportion  to  that  of  their  profits — so  that  we  may  estimate,  with  some  approach 
to  accuracy,  the  amount  of  income  derivable,  in  a  manufacturing  district,  from 
the  ase  of  our  staple,  by  the  energy  of  its  denunciations  of  slavery.  '*  8ed  kterei 
in  kUere  letkalii  arundoV  The  love  of  mammon  is  not  extinct,  and  our  shiveiy 
carries  a  silent  consolation,  if  not  reconcilement  to  pharisaical  philanthropy. 

If  our  soil  and  climate  do  not,  our  slave-labor  certainly  does  place  us  beyond 
the  reach  of  rivalry  in  the  growth  of  cotton.  When  free  labor  is  engaged  in  the 
production  of  any  comooodity,  the  amount  of  labor  directed  to  it  is  regulated  by 
the  rolative  amount  of  reward  or  wages  which  the  price  of  the  article  supplies  to 
that  labor.  In  the  slave-holding  states,  the  great  amount  of  existing  slave-labor 
is  directed  to  the  production  of  cotton,  and  will  be  so  applied,  almost  independ- 
ently of  ihe  price  of  the  article ;  certainly  so  long  as  cotton  pays  anything  beyond 
tbe  cost  of  production,  preparation  for  and  transportation  to  market,  and  by  cost 
of  production  is  here  meant  tbe  actual  outlay  for  the  time,  exclusive  of  the  money 
value  of  the  laborers  and  land.  The  soil  and  labor  being  property,  the  price  of 
tbe  product  (cotton)  regulates  their  value,  and  does  not,  to  any  perceptible  ex- 
tent, affect  the  amount  of  labor  engaged  in  ito  growth;  and  hence  the  capacity 
of  the  slave-holding  states' to  drive  from  the  European  market  the  cotton  of  any 
other  country,  the  product  of  free  labor.  The  character  of  our  labor  constitutes 
alike  our  strength  and  our  weakness— our  strength  to  maintain  possession  of  the 
cotton  market — our  weakness  to  resist  combinations  against  us,  whom  all  the 
world  denounce  and  cherish.  Whilst  our  slave>labor  secures  a  market  for  our 
great  staple,  there  is  a  ^reat,  perhaps  a  growing,  insecurity  to  remunerating^prices 
to  that  labor.  Whilst  high  pnces  will  not  increase  our  production  of  cotton  much 
beyond  tbe  natural  increase  of  our  slave  population,  they  stimulate  production 
abroad,  where  another  kind  of  labor  is  employed  in  its  culture.  And  whilst  low 
prices  exerciie  but  little  influence  in  lessening  our  production,  thej  are  potent  in 
reducing  the  production  of  cotton  by  free  labor.  Tne  future  condition  of  the  cot- 
ton planter,  under  these  circumstancds,  then,  must  mainly  depend  upon  his  own 
energies  and  his  own  resourees.  What  these  energies  and  resources  are,  tbe 
history  of  the  past  speaks  in  distinct  and  emphatic  language.  However  nauch 
we  are  habitually  calumniated  abroad,  and  whilst  these  calumnies  have  given 
a  sombre  hue  to  the  lights  through  which  many  of  us  at  home  look  upon 
the  future  of  our  condition,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  slave-holding  states 
will  not  compare  discreditably  with  other  states,  under  like  ciroumstances,  in  any 
age  or  quarter  of  the  world.    The  states  north  of  us  are  estimated  and  judged  of 
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by  the  commerce  and  thrift  of  their  oitiet  and  the  inimber  and  Doiae  of  their  fao* 
lories,  without  refereooe  to  the  aroall  per  cent,  of  their  whole  poiralation,  living 
and  laboring  in  them*  We  are  an  agricnitoral  people  ^-^onr  wealth,  oar  popula- 
tion, our  punaits,  oar  intelligence  and  oar  refinement,  are  of  the  ooontry  and  in 
the  country.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  society  annoally  present  at  the 
prominent  watering  places  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  need  not  shan  com- 
parison with  any  other,  elsewhere,  for  decorum,  propriety,  intelligence  and  good 
taste.  That  society  is  essentially  southern  and  agriealtaral,  and  represents  a 
much  larger  at  home,  which  is  stationary. 

Oar  adversaries  herd  in  the  public  martsf  they  fill  up  the  hiehways;  they 
combine ;  they  control  public  opmion ;  they  oommand  the  press,  ana  exercise,  not 
always,  a  just  and  wholesome  influence  over  the  opinion  of  the  factors  who  sell 
our  crops.  They  estimate  our  productions,  and  too  ofton  regulate  the  prices, 
upon  data  made  for  the  occasion.  We  do  not,  perhaps  we  cannot,  combine.  We 
do  not  dispatch  couriers  through  every  district  to  learn  and  report  the  amount  of 
the  incoming  crop.  We  cannot  raise  money  upon  our  proonce,  although  im- 
mediately as  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  merchant  or  speculator,  he  can  ndse 
upon  it  the  price  he  has  paid  for  it  If  we  endeavor  to  investigate  the  prospects 
of  future  pnces,  we  can  grasp  only  the  information  which  the  speculator  and  the 
manufiusturer  have  prepared  for  their  own  purposes,  and  we  sell  our  crops  with 
the  haste  of  an  auctioneer  getting  ofi"  a  cargo  of  West  India  frait  on  a  frosty  day. 
If  there  be  not,  within  the  power  of  the  cotton  planter^,  the  means  of  protection 
against  all  the  disadvantages  to  which  their  position  sabiects  them,  they  may  yet 
do  much  to  increase  the  returns  on  their  invested  capital,  and  exercise  a  salataiy 
influence  upon  prices— to  some  extent  enhanomg  them,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
divesting  them  of  their  flactuations,  which,  taken  in  all  ito  bearings,  is,  periiaps, 
the  greatest  evil  to  which  ootlon  planters  are  subjected. 

Great  Britain  habttuaily  imports  about  one-sixth  more  raw  cotton  than  she  ma* 
nufactures,  and,  according  to  Baines,  in  his  History  of  Gotten  Manufacture,  makes 
a  profit  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  exportation  of  a  portion  of  that  excess  to  Havre. 
And  she  converts  into  yam  and  exports  about  one-fifth  more  of  the  amount  of 
her  imports  of  raw  cotton.  This  is  not  the  place  to  inouire  into  the  means  by 
which  she  is  enabled  to  monopolize  so  large  an  amount  of  our  raw  staple,  and  to 
engross  so  large  a  profit  by  a  mere  tiansfer  of  what  she  cannot  ose  at  home, 
across  the  channel.  It  is  more  germane  to  the  parpose  of  this  paper  to  inquire 
if  the  cotton  planters  of  the  United  States  may  not,  themselves,  spin  and  export 
part  or  all  of  that  excess  of  yarn,  which  Great  Britain  spins,  but  does  not  make 
into  cloth  T  The  more  direct  and  practical  proposition  is,  may  not  the  cotton 
planters  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  exportation  of  raw  cotton  will  be  as 
rare  as  the  exportation  of  seed  cotton  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  f  There  are 
not  as  great  difficulties  now  to  the  spinning  and  exportation  of  yarns  as 
existed  some  sixty  years  ago  to  the  ginning  and  exportation  of  clean  cotton. 
Then  the  cotton  gin  was  in  the  hands  of  the  patentees,  who  endeavored  to  make 
a  **  great  East  India  concern  of  it"  by  establishing  ginneries  at  numerous  poinu 
in  the  cotton  region,  and  coercing  the  planters  to  sell  their  cotton  in  tb»  seed,  by 
refusing  to  sell  rights  to  use  the  gin.  That  scheme  of  monopoly,  amounting 
almost  to  fraud,  was  defeated  by  the  ingenuity  of  Nathan  Lyons,  woo,  as  already 
stated,  invented  the  saw  gin.  Now,  all  the  elements  for  ginning,  cardin^^  and 
spinning  exist  in  machinery  of  almoat  perfect  construction,  and  its  adaptation  to 
the  planter's  wants  is  alone  necessary  to  enable  him  to  spin  his  own  crop  at  his 
4  own  homestead.  The  spinning  of  cotton— as  was  one  time  the  sinning  of  it— is 
^\  a  distinct  pursuit,  employing  a  distinct  capital,  and  creating  a  distinct  and  anta- 
gonizing interest  to  that  of  the  planter.  The  same  energy  that  enabled  him  to 
unite  the  ginning  out  of  his  crop  with  the  production  of  it,  will  now  unite,  in  his 
own  hands,  the  production,  ginning,  carding  and  spinning.  And  he  will  find  that 
he  will  add  proportionally  niore  to  the  profits  of  his  investment  by  carding  and 
spinning  than  he  has  by  ginning  his  crop ;  for  the  women  and  children  may  be 
readily  taught  to  spin,  in  winter,  what  they  have  aided  in  cultivating  and  gather- 
ing. But  a  few  years  ago  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  many  earnest 
friends  of  slave-labor,  whether  that  labor  could  be  successfully  applied  to  what 
is  called  operative  service— that  is,  to  attendance  on  machinery  engaged  in  mann- 
bcturing  cotton  and  wool.  But  more  recent  experience  in  Georgia,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  has  fully  proved  that  negroes  make  very  good  operatives.    And  they 
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are  now  emplo^^  aaeoeisfiiUy  in  umaj  &etorie%  and  nowlwra,  it  is  belieTad,  baa 
there  been  a  failure  in  the  application  of  alave-labor  to  factory  parposes.  Man j 
planters  have  felt  the  importance  of  reducing  the  prodactiou  of  cotton  as  the  best 
if  not  the  only  means  of  enhancing  the  price.  The  chief  difficulty  has  been  to 
sopply  to  the  planter  a  remuneration  equiralent  to  the  loss  supposed  to  be  sus- 
tained by  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  his  crop.  To  card  ana  spin  the  cotton 
at  home,  will  much  more  than  give  that  remuneration,  should  the  reduction  of 
production  amount  to  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  upon  his  ordinary  crop.  The 
reduction  in  the  crop  wonla  not  be  a  necessary  incident,  Uiongh  a  probable  one, 
on  ita  conversion  into  yam  at  the  homestead,  because  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  planter  would  be  prompted  by  a  clear  conviction  that  he  would  find  the 
greatest  profit  in  growing  no  more  cotton  than  he  could  convert  into  yam  by  his 
own  force ;  unless,  indeed,  he  should  call  to  his  aid  a  portion  of  the  white  raral 
population,  abounding  in  all  the  southern  states,  whose  condition  and  comforu 
would  be  improved  by  becoming  operatives  in  factories.  These  are,  however, 
but  little  more  than  matters  of  detail,  which  eveiy  planter  will  readily  decide  tor  i 
himself. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  being  to  suggest,  for  consideration,  the  incorpora- 
tbn,  into  the  plantation  system,  of  an  important  eoonomicai  element,  eminently 
calculated  to  sustain  that  system,  as  is  humbljr  believed,  and  impart  new  life  to  it, 
there  is  scarce  occasion  to  present  a  systematic  course  of  argument  to  the  intelli> 
gonce  to  which  it  is  respectfully  addressed. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  whenever  cotton  planters  shall  have 
added  to  the  g[rowth  of  their  staple  machinery  to  gin,  card  and  spin  it  for  expor-  : 
tation,  they  will  as  certainly  be  enabled  to  undersell  distant  manufacturers  of  • 
yams  as  the]r  have  undersold  the  producers  of  cotton  by  free  labor,  and  they  will  ' 
De  in  a  position  to  dispose  of  their  yarns  at  prices  which  wiU  supply  an  active  de-  • 
mand,  with  adequate  remuneration  for  all  the  cotton  which  they  can  produce.      ; 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Oaniell,  of  Savannah—  t 

The  flactoations  in  the  price  of  cotton  have  long  been  felt  as  a  veiy  serious  evil  to  aU  j 
the  great  interesti  of  the  connti^,  and  plans  have  been  snggested  to  supply  more  steadfast  } 
prices,  to  an  extent  strongly  indicative  of  the  prevalence  of  this  conviction.    As  a  mea-  j 
■are  eidcnlated  in  its  tendencies  to  exercise  some  influence  in  correcting  these  flnctaations,  ; 
the  Executive  Conmrittee  of  tiie  **  Soathem  Central  Agricnltaral  Society"  recommend  to 
the  Convention  of  cotton  planters  to  assemble  in  Montgomerv,  Alabama,  in  May  nestt 
to  offer  a  premium  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  mechtnicu  skill  of  the  world  to  supply  a 
timjfl*  and  effective  machine,  calculated  to  ffin,  card,  and  spin  into  an^  of  the  numbers  in 
ddinaiy  use  of  yam  about  ten  pounds  of  clean  cotton  per  hour,  wmch  cotton  planters 
may  introduce  upon  their  plantations,  to  spin  into  yam  dunng  winter,  the  cotton  grown  the 
preceding  season. 

WM.  TEBREL,  Chaxraian  Ex.  Com.  S.  C.  A.  B. 

J.  V.  JoNXt,  Sec,  8.  C.  A.  8. 

3.— THE  PntST  BALE  OP  COTTON. 

The  Obarleston  Mercury,  in  the  annexed  extract,  contradicts  our  statement, 
(April  No.,  1852,  p.  361,)  that  not  a  single  bale  of  cotton,  of  this  country's  growth, 
was  exported  previous  to  1787.  The  authority  relied  upon  by  us  was  '*  Smither's 
Liverpool,''  in  which  all  the  imports  from  Carolina,  New-York,  or  Virginia,  pre- 
yiona  to  that  time,  are  classed  as  the  productions  of  the  Spanish  Main  and  the  West 
Indies,  re'Cxported,  We  never  doubted  that  cotton  had  been  produced  in  Caro- 
lina veiy  long  anterior  to  that  period,  and  so  stated  it,  in  a  very  elaborate  history 
of  the  plant,  in  our  number  ibr  April,  1846,  vol.  i.  We  also  mentioned  the  fact 
that  it  was  grown  in  Louisiana  as  early  as  1760,  being  introduced  from  St  Do- 
mingo, and  that  if.  de  Maurepas  suggested  the  importation  of  machinery  from  the 
East  Indies  for  the  separation  of  its  seed — (vol.  i.,  p.  300.)  It  was  cultivated  in 
Alabama  in  1772,  and  a  machine  nsed  for  cleaning  it.  The  bags  were  suspended 
between  two  trees  whilst  being  packed,  and  contained  about  300  pounds — (vol 
».,  Review,  p.  148.)  The  Mercury  is,  no  doubt,  right  in  stating,  that  small  quan 
tities  of  this  cotton  were  exported;  bat  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
VOL.  I.  5 
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export!  wera  of  native  growth,  and  how  mach  were  derived  from  West  lodia 
commerce,  &c.  We  believe  the  Charleston  accounts  do  not  show  this :  they 
might  be  examined  to  advantage  on  the  point. 

The  following  is  the  extract  from  the  Mercuiy,  to  which  we  append  a  farther 
reference  to  the  sabject  bj  a  Cotton  Planter  : 

•**THE   FIRST   BALE   OF   COTTON.' 

"  In  the  last  nnmber  of  De  Bow's  Review,  in  an  elaborate  ariide  on  the  Cotton 
Caltar^,  it  is  stated,  as  a  matter  bejrond  dispute,  that  *  not  a  single  bale  of  this 
country's  growth  was  exported  previous  to  1787.'  This  statement  was  made  long 
ago — ^it  has  been  corrected;  but,  somehow,  the  correction  seems  never  to  have 
overtaken  the  error,  and  it  has  a  great  chance  of  becoming  history  by  dint  of  re- 
petition. The  precise  date  of  the  introduction  of  cotton  into  Carolina  we  have 
no  means  of  fixmg;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  exported  from  Charleston  more 
than  a  century  ago.  In  a  publication  entitled,  *  A  Description  of  South  Carolina,' 
put  forth  in  London  in  1761,  there  is  a  minute  statement  of  the  exports  of  ihe  pro- 
dncts  of  the  province  from  this  port  for  the  year  ending  the  1st  November,  1748. 
In  that  list  we  find  '  Cotton  Wool,  7  bags,  at  £  15,  S.  C.  currency,  per  bae.'  There 
may  yet  be  discovered  documents  showing  at  what  precise  time,  and  oy  whose 
band,  the  germ  of  this  wonderful  culture  was  first  planted. 

'*  It  was  certainly  insignificant  for  a  long  time,  and  probably  during  the  troubles 
of  the  Revolution  nearly  disappeared ;  but  we  have  shown  that  its  appearance,  as 
an  article  of  commerce,  after  the  peace,  was  only  the  •revival  of  a  suspended 
branch  of  industry,  humble  enough  at  that  time,  but  deeply  interesting  from  its 
after  history." 

"  •  THE    FIRST   BALE  OF   COTTON.' 

^  MsssRS.  Editors  :  Under  the  above  bead  yon  offered  some  remarks,  and 
presented  a  fact,  in  your  paper  of  ih«  15th  instant,  to  controvert  the  posiiioo  as- 
sumed in  the  last  number  of  De  Bow's  Review,  that  '  not  a  single  bole  of  thii 
country's  growth  was  exported  previous  to  1787.' 

*'  On  this  interestijjg  subject,  I  find  the  following  information  in  Governor  Sea- 
brook^s  Memoir  on  the  Cotton  Plant,  published  a  few  yean  ago : 

^ '  In  a  pamphlet  of  the  date  of  1666,  entitled, '  A  brief  Description  of  the  Pro- 
yince  of  Carolina,  on  the  Coast  of  Florida/  the  writer,  in  speakme  of  the  Cape 
Fear  Settlements,  made  only  two  years  before,  says — '  They  have  Indigo,  Tobacco, 
very  good,  and  Cotton  Wool.'  Dr.  Hewitt,  in  bis  historical  account  ofSootb  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  while  ^commeuting  on  the  introduction  of  silk  into  the  former, 
and  the  products  of  the  earth,  for  which  premiums  ought  then  to  have  been  given 
to  those  who  should  bring  to  market  the  greatest  quantities  of  them,  alludes  par* 
ticularly  to  cotton,  and,  after  detailing  the  manner  of  planting  it,  remarks,  that 
this  article,  *  though  not  of  importance  enough  to  have  occupied  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  the  colonists,  might,  nevertheless,  in  conjunction  with  other  staples,  have 
been  rendered  profitable  and  useful.' 

"  In  Wilson's  account  of  the  '  Province  of  Carolina,  in  America,'  published  in 
1682,  it  is  stated,  that  *  cotton,  of  the  Cypress  and  Malta  sort,  grows  well,  and  a 
good  plenty  of  the  seed  is  sent  thither.'  In  Peter  Furry 's  description  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Carolina,  drawn  up  in  Charleston,  in  1731,  '  flax  and  cotton'  are  said  to 
'thrive  admirably.'  In  the  journal  of  Mrs.  Pinckney,  the  mother  of  General 
Thomas  and  General  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  who,  as  Miss  Lucas,  when  only  eighteen 

Swn  of  age,  was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  planting  interest  of  her 
ther,  the  Governor  of  Antigua,  is  the  following  memorandum  :  'July  1,  1739— 
wrote  to  my  father  to-day  a  very  long  letter  on  his  plantation  affairs — on  the  ))ains 
I  had  taken  to  bring  the  indigo,  singer,  cotton,  lucerne  and  casada  to  perfection, 
and  that  I  had  grai^ter  hopes  tram  the  indigo  than  any  other.'  '  June,  1741 — 
wrote  again  to  my  father  on  the  subject  of  indigo  and  cotton.' 

"  It  is  a  well-authenticated  fact  that,  in  1736,  as  far  north  as  the  39th  degree, 
cotton,  *  on  the  garden  scale,'  was  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Easton,  in  the  county  of 
Talbot,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  About  forty  years  after- 
wards it  was  cultivated  in  St.  Mary's  county,  Maryland,  and  in  the  northern  county 
of  Cape  Mny,  in  New-Jersey ;  also  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  m  Delaware. 
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"  Among[the  ezporti  of  Cbarlei  Town/  from  November,  1747,  to  November, 
1748,  are  mcladed  7  bagi  of  cotton  wool,  valaed  at  £3  lis.  5d.  per  beg.  In 
1754  '  some  cotton'  was  again  exported  from  South  Carolina.  In  1770  there  were 
•hipped  to  Liverpool  three  bales  frt>m  New- York,  four  balea  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  and  three  barrels  from  North  Carolina.  Before  the  Hevolnttonary 
War,  Virginia  exported,  eommunibus  aniiw,  hemp,  flaxHwed,  and  cotton,  to  the 
valae  of  98,000.  In  1784,  an  American  vessel  that  carried  eight  bags  to  Liver- 
pool was  seized,  on  the  gronnd  that  so  much  cotton  could  not  be  produced  in  the 
iJnited  States,  In  1785, 14  bags;  in  1786,  6  bags ;  in  1787,  109  bags;  in  1788, 
389  bags;  in  1789,  842  bags ;  and  in  1790,  81  bags  were  received  in  Europe  from 
this  country.  Of  these,  153  bags  were  sent  directly,  and  a  portion  of  the  remaio- 
der  by  the  wa;^  of  Philadelphia  aod  New-York,  from  Charleston.  The  fint  bag 
of  cotton  sold  in  South  Carolina,  was  purchased,  in  1784.  by  John  Teasdale,  from 
Bryan  Cape,  then  a  factor  in  Charleston.  The  first  bag  of  the  wool  exported  from 
that  city  to  Liverpool,  arrived  January  20t  1785,  per  Diana,  and  was  consigned  to 
Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Teasdale  &  Co. 

*'  Governor  Seabrook,  in  the  pamphlet  from  which  the  above  are  extracts,  after 
assigniD^  very  satisfactory  reasons  for  his  belief,  that  the  seed  of  short  staple  cotton 
was  orlgmaliy  introducea  into  this  coontrv  from  the  Mediterranean,  says :  *  Peter 
Furry  is  represented  to  have  brought  with  him,  among  other  seeds,  that  of  cotton. 
This  and  a  paper  of  the  same  material,  received  by  the  Trustees  for  the  Settle- 
ment of  Georgia,  from  Philip  Miller,  of  Chelsea,  England,  it  can  scarcely  be  qnee- 
tioned  were  from  the  Mediterranean.  Mr.  Wilson,  already  quoted,  says  expressly 
that  the  Carolina  sort  was  from  Cyprus  and  Malta.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled 
'  American  Husbandry,'  published  in  London  in  1775,  the  writer  remarks,  that 
•  the  cotton  cultivated  in  our  colonies  is  of  the  Turkey  kind.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  supposed,  from  the  language  of  their  historian,  that  the  Cape  Fear  emi- 
grants, who  began  the  growing  of  the  ^ossvpium  only  two  years  after  they  had 
established  their  settlements,  were  Drovidea  with  seea  from  Barbadoes.' 

'*  In  reference  to  Sea  Island,  or  black  seed  cotton,  the  writer  states,  that  it  *  be- 
gan to  be  raised  in  Georgia,  in  experimental  quantities,  in  1786.  The  native  place 
of  the  seed  is  believed  to  be  Persia.  It  is  designated  the  Persian  cotton  by  Bryan 
Edwards,  and  is  so  called  in  the  West  Indies,  aod  by  the  merchants  of  England. 
The  seed  grown  in  this  country  came  from  the  Bahama  Islands,  where  it  had  been 
introduced,  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  from  Anguilla,  a  small  island  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  was  sent  by  Mr.  Tatnall,  then  surveyor-general  of  the  Bahamas,  Colonel 
Belsell  and  others,  to  Governor  Tatnall,  James  Spalding,  Richard  Leake,  and 
Alexander  Bisset,  all  of  Georgia.' 

'*  Want  of  time  prevents  me  from  furnishing  other  extracts. 

*'  If  A.  E.  Miller,  the  publisher,  has  any  copies  of  the  '  Memoir  on  the  Cotton 
Plant'  on  hand,  I  recommend  him  to  offer  them  to  the  public  for  sale. 

"A  CoTTo«  Plajitir." 

4.— FLAX  COTTON. 
We  copy  the  annexed  from  the  Plow,  Loom  and  Anvil;  but  in  regard  to  onr 
planters  being  ruined  by  the  competition  of  flax  cotton,  will  tuddr^-credat  Jud«eu9 
apella  nan  ego, 

**  The  annexed  notice  of  the  progress  of  the  arrangements  for  the  production  of 
flax  cotton,  taken  from  an  account  of  the  late  New- York  State  Agricultural  Fair, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  have  interest  for  our  readers  of  the  planting  states,  and  we  de- 
sire to  call  to  it  their  special  attention.  Southern  policy  has  driven  southern 
labor  almost  exclusively  into  agriculture,  for  it  has  looked  to  the  separation  of 
the  spindle  and  the  loom  from  the  plow  and  the  harrow,  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  all  the  cotton«spinning  machinery  of  the  world  is  now  located  in 
the  flax-growing  countries  of  the  world,  which  latter  are  now  engaged  in  a  vigmw 
ous  effort  to  throw  off  all  dependence  upon  the  producers  of  cotton ;  and  that  ef- 
fort will  be  successful,  and  that  at  no  distant  period,  if  it  be  not  at  this  moment 
What,  then,  will  be  the  condition  of  the  planter  1  Even  now  he  is  almost  ruined» 
when  his  crop  reaches  two  and  three  quarter  millions,  and  even  the  prospect, 
that  such  may  be  the  size  of  the  crop,  has  reduced  the  price  to  an  average  of 
little  more  than  thirty  dollars  per  bale ;  but,  let  the  present  movement  be  per- 
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fecUy  BQCceisfal,  and  thiere  wiA  soon  bo  added  a  mfllion  of  bales  of  flax  to  take 
the  place  of  as  many  bales  of  ootton,  and  then  even  twenty  dollars  a  bale  will  be 
considered  a  high  price.  We  entreat  onr  soathem  friends  to  stndy  well  their 
prospects,  and  to  determine  for  themselyes,  if  their  security  against  such  move- 
ments will  not  be  greatly  increased  b^  adopting  the  measnres  necessary*  tar 
bringing  the  spindle  and  the  loom  to  their  own  cotton  fields,  and  thus  making  a 
market  on  the  land  for  the  products  of  the  land. 

**  NoUiing,  however,  arrested  our  attention  in  this  hall  but  the  specimens  of 
flax-cotton  and  its  varions  proportions,  exhibited  by  E.  G.  Boberts,  assignee  of 
Olanssen's  patents  for  the  United  States.  We  saw  one  intelligent,  influential 
citizen  oonverted  from  skepticism  to  enthusiasm  for  flax-cotton  hj  his  first 
earnest  examination.  It  viU  go  inevitably.  A  cotton  fibre  scarcely  distinj^ish- 
able  from  Sea  Island  may  be  produced  from  flax  bv  Glaussen*s  process  ror  six 
cents  per  pound ;  and  a  machine  for  breaking  out  the  fibre  from  the  nnrotted 
•talk  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Olemmons,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  which  is 
calculated  materially  to  expedite  the  flax-cotton  revolution.  This  machine  ren- 
ders the  entire  fibre,  with  hardly  a  loss  of  two  per  cent.,  as  *  svringle-tow,* 
straieht,  and  wholly  separated  from  the  woodj  substance,  or  <  shives,'  at  a  cost 
whidi  can  hardly  equal  one  cent  per  pound  of  dressed  flax.  Its  operation  is  very 
simple,  and  any  man  who  has  seen  it  work  a  day  mav  manage  it.  Its  entire 
cost  is  from  $125  to  $200,  according  to  size.  It  will  be  a  shame  to  American 
ngrksultural  enterprise  if  flax-cotton  and  linen  are  not  both  among  our  countiy's 
extensive  and  important  products  within  the  next  three  years." 

5.— THE  BN0BM0U8  CROP  OF  COTTON. 
The  able  commercial  editor  of  the  Charleston  Mercury  thus  speculates  upon 
the  prospects  of  the  cotton  trade : 

We  hear  the  present  crop  of  cotton  so  frequently  described  as  enormona,  that 
-we  hope  we  may  be  pardoned  for  indulging  m  a  few  statistics  respecting  it.  We 
leadily  grant,  that  ten  years  ago  2,800,000  bales  would  have  been  an  enormous 
crop,  but  we  are  very  far  from  conceding  that  that  quantity  may  now  be  regarded 
in  tne  same  light. 

On  the  Slst  of  December,  1845,  the  stock  of  American  cotton  in  Great  Britun 
was  624,000  bales ;  since  then  we  have  produced  (exclusive  of  the  present 
crop)  six  crops,  as  follows  : 

1845-  6 2,100,000  balea. 

1846-  7 1,778,000     " 

1847-  8 2,847,000    " 

1848-  9 2,728,000    " 

1849-^ 2,096,000    «* 

1850-61 2,355,000    " 

Total 13,404,000    " 

Amounting  to  the  veiy  large  aggregate  of  13,404,000  bales ;  yet,  at  the  close  of 
this  period,  viz  :  on  the  31st  of  December,  1851,  Great  Britain  held  a  stock  of  only 
221,000  bales,  or  100,000  bales  lesa  than  on  the  31st  of  December,  1845  ;  and 
France,  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  New-Eneland,  were  still  more  bare  of  stock. 
Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  well-known  and  striking  facts,  the  present  crop  has 
been  hurried  to  market,  and  sold  with  a  precipitancy,  that,  low  as  prices  have 
been,  would  evidently  have  led  to  still  greater  sacrifices,  if  the  enormous  eon- 
sumption  had  not  prevented  it.  The  manufacturers,  and  indeed  all  the  woAd, 
•eemed  to  have  more  confidence  in  the  value  of  cotton  than  the  planters,  and 
bought  with  an  avidity  that  the  activity  of  the  panic-stricken  planters  to  sell  could 
hardly  keep  pace  with ;  and  what  has  been  the  result  1  The  business  season  is 
nearly  over ;  3,511,000  bales  out  of  the  2,800,000  or  2,850,000  bales— the  sup- 
posed extent  of  the  crop— have  already  been  brought  to  market ;  the  stocks  in 
the  interior  towns  (those  of  them  that  publish  their  stocks)  are  70,000  bales  less 
than  at  the  same  period  last  year ;  showing,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  how 
universal  has  been  the  policy  of  selling  and  forcing  all  the  cotton  down  to  the 
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■eaports.  "When  planters  hold  back  a  portion  of  their  crops,  it  ia  for  the  most 
part  held  in  these  inland  tovms,  under  advances  generally  from  factors  or  ware- 
housemen ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  justly  inferred,  that  the  condition  of  these 
stocks  is  a  fair  index  of  the  condition  of  the  country  eenerally,  as  regards  the 
quantity  of  cotton  yet  to  come  to  market.  But  let  us  admit  that  there  is  as  much 
as  last  year  on  the  plantations ;  and  that,  including  the  towns,  there  are  (not^ 
withstanding  the  deficit  of  75,000  bales)  340,000  bales  yet  to  be  received— only 
30,000  bales  less  than  was  received  last  year  in  the  same  period  ;  this  quantity, 
added  to  the  present  receipts  of  2,61 1,000  bales,  would  give  a  crop  of  2,850,000 
bales.  With  this  crop,  how  will  the  worid  make  out  1  We  shall  say  nothins  of 
the  diminished  supply  that  Great  Britain  will  receive  from  India,  (estimated  at 
100,000  bales,)  but  confine  ourselves  to  American  cotton  only.  How  will  Great 
Britain  be  sustained  as  compared  with  last  year  1 

Up  to  the  16th  inst.  the  receipts  of  the  present  crop  in  the  seaports 

amounted  to 2,611,000 

Last  year  at  the  same  date  they  were 1,983,000 

Excess  of  receipts  this  year 628,000 

But  this  excess,  considered  so  enormous,  has  already  been  distributed  and  dis- 
posed of;  for,  instead  of  having  a  corresponding  excess  in  the  stocks  in  the  sea- 
ports, it  appears,  on  the  contra^,  that  we  have  but  6,000  bales  more  stock  than 
last  year.  In  the  distribution  of  cotton,  of  course  Great  Britain  has  got  her 
share  of  the  excess  of  528,000  bales,  and  alarmists  will  naturally  look'to  see  to 
what  extent  the  stock  in  Liverpool  has  swollen  under  this  plethoric  influence. 
Let  us  look  at  this : 

1861,  April  10th,  exports  to  Great  Britain 1,040,000 

I860,     •*  «•  "  - 846,000 

Exeessof  supply  over  last  year.... 194,000 

Liverpool,  March  86,  (the  latest  date.) 

Import  this  year 386,000 

Import  last  year 300,000 

Excess  of  imports 36,000 

Stock  last  year 332,000 

Stock  this  year 176,000 

Reduction  in  stock 166,000 

IXminution  in  supply,  as  compared  with  last  year 192,000 

In  other  words,  if  we  add  to  the  stock  which  was  held  in  Liverpool  on  the 
S6th  of  March  the  whole  excess  in  the  exports  from  this  country  down  to  the 
16th  of  this  month,  they  would  then  have  a  stock  barely  equal  to  that  they  held 
on  the  26th  of  March,  last  year,  viz : 

Stockin  Liverpool,  March  26th,  1862 176,000 

Excess  of  exports  to  Great  Britain  up  to  the  16th  of  April...  194,000 
Leaves  excess  already  received  in  Great  Britain  down  to  the 
26thofMarch 86,000    168,000 

834,000 
Stock  «6th  of  March,  1861 332.000 

It  is  thus  demonstrated  that  all  additional  supply  of  eotton  over  last  year  that 
Great  Britain  ahall  receive  from  us  this  year,  and  put  into  stock<  has  yet  to  be 
exported  from  this  coontiy,  and  how  any  excess  of  magnitude  can  be  sent,  re- 
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maini  to  be  seen.  We  have  no  more  stock  than  last  year,  or  but  6,000  balea 
more.  If  the  crap  do  not  exceed  2,850,000  bales,  we  shall  have  but  340,000  bales 
more  to  get — ^which  is  less  than  the  supply  at  the  corresponding  period  last  year, 
by  26,000  bales,  viz  : 

Stock  this  year 667,000 

Estimated  receipts 340,000 

907,000 

Stock  last  year 561,000 

Receipts  to  1st  of  Sept 372,000 

983,000 

26,000 

Out  of  this  remaining  BOppIyi  ▼iz  :  907,000  bales,  with  New-England,  France, 
and  all  the  manafactnnng  countries  in  Europe  competing  actively  for  an  unusual 
share  of  the  crop,  how  England  can  ffet  more  than  she  did  last  year  out  of 
933,000  bales,  when  all  her  competitors  had  almost  retired  Irom  the  field,  we  can- 
not perceiTO.  But  let  us  admit  that  we  do  give  her  a  further  excess ;  that  we 
■end  her,  before  the  1st  of  January,  1853,  m  addition  to  the  present  excess  of 
194,000  bales,  a  further  excess  over  last  year  of  60,000  bales ;  this  would  give 
an  additional  supply  above  that  of  last  year  of  1,850  bales  per  week,  for  the  forty 
weeks  from  the  20th  of  March  up  to  the  1st  of  January  ;  and  how  far  this  excess 
is  likely  to  go  into  stock  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  consumption  up  to 
the  26th  of  March  ^to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  exports)  has  been  at  the  rate 
of  30,178  bales  per  week  for  the  same  period  last  year,  and  23,350  bales  per  week 
as  the  average  of  the  whole  year.  But  at  all  events,  it  is  clearly  seen,  that  Great 
Britain  conunenced  the  year  with  a  stock  of  only  251,000  bales ;  that  including 
the  entire  excess  of  exports  up  to  the  present  day,  she  cannot  have  made  any 
addition  whatever  to  that  stock ;  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  our  future  ex- 
ports, to  the  end  of  this  year,  will  exceed  those  of  last  by  more  than  50,900 
Dales ;  and,  consequently,  if  she  do  no  more  than  consume  from  the  26th  of 
March  to  the  31st  of  December,  1852,  the  same  quantity  of  cotton  that  she  did 
during  the  same  period  in  1851,  she  can  add  to  the  above  stock,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  but  50,000  bales. 

The  planters  could  not  be  in  a  better  position  to  command  an  advance  in  price 
upon  the  remainder  of  the  present  and  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  crop ;  and  it 
reially  appears  marvelous  to  us  that  they  should  evince  such  a  groundless  eager- 
ness to  sell  at  the  present  low  prices. 

6.— THE  COTTON  TRADE— THE  INDUSTRIAL  INTERESTS   OF  THE 

SOUTH. 

To  evince  our  entire  impartiality,  we  copy  from  the  Washington  Republic  the 
following  paper.    It  always  helps  us  to  hear  both  sides  fairly  presented : 

The  causes,  character  and  extent  of  the  dictation  exercised  by  England  over 
the  cotton  trade  of  thb  country  are  strongly  misanprehended  by  many  of  our 
southern  planters ;  or,  if  understood,  are  regarded  with  most  unaccountable 
apathy.  England  must  purchase  a  certain  portion  of  the  cotton  crop.  Her 
agents  in  this  country  watch  with  keen  eyes  the  annual  growth  of  the  crop, 
and  through  their  correspondents  in  the  dmerent  localities,  ascertain  the  proba- 
ble amount  of  production  and  of  home  consumption ;  and  by  deducting  the 
latter  from  the  former  quantity,  they  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  surplus  for 
exportation.  Tliis  amount,  ordinarily,  governs  the  price  abroad.  If  this  surplus 
exceeds  the  amount  required  by  the  British  manufacturers  and  the  Liverpool 
speculators,  the  price  is  fixed  by  them  at  a  low  figure,  and  vice  verga. 

The  surplus  of  the  crop  of  1847-48  amounted  to  1,741,000  bales,  which,  at  an 
average  of  7i  cents,  realized  $65,000,000.  That  of  1848-49,  was  2,103,000 
bales ;  at  an  average  of  6il  cents,  realized  $68,000,000.  That  of  1649-^0  was 
1,601,000  bales,  realizing  $82,500,000. 
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Thui  it  U  teen  thai  1,501,000  bales,  aurplus  crop  of  1840-50,  broDght  moro 
tban  2,103,000,  sarplaa  of  1848-49,  by  $14,600,  estimating  the  bales  at  500 
pounds  each. 

Mr.  Carey,  in  one  of  his  excellent  articles  on  this  subject,  says  : 

**  How  entirely  the  price  is  dependent  upon  the  quantity  to  be  exported,  and 
upon  the  amount  of  power  granted  to  the  Britiih  manulactnrer  over  the  crop, 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  facts  : 

**  When  the  surplus  for  whidi  a  market  was  to  be  sought  abroad  was 

Under  1,100,000  bales,  the  price  was  14  cents. 
"      1,400,000    "  "  10    " 

"      1,700,000    •*  "  8    " 

"      1,800,000    "  «  74  " 

And  when  it  exceeded  2,000,000  bales,  the  price  fell  to  6  cents." 

The  crop  of  1851-52  is  estimated  by  Mr.  De  Bow  at  2,550,000  bales.  Estima- 
ting the  domestic  consumption  as  in  1850-51  at  464,000  bales,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  how  much  this  surplus  will  put  into  the  pockets  of  the  planters. 

The  planter,  then,  has  a  direct  and  important  interest  in  the  increase  of  the 
domestic  consumption  of  this  st^lo.  But,  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  it  has  been 
constantly  decreasing,  and  will  continue  to  decrease  to  the  end  of  its  last  im- 
poverishing chapter.  The  decrease  in  the  home  consumption  of  the  crop,  from 
'4»-49  to  '40-50,  was  8,000  bales ;  from  *49-50  to  '50-^1, 131,005  bales,  leaving 
the  consumption  of  the  last  period  about  the  same  as  in  '45-46 — ^havine  vone 
back  a  period  of  some  five  or  six  years  ;  whereas  the  consumption  shoula  have 
been  1,000,000  of  bales,  and  would  have  been,  under  the  operation  of  the  tariff 
of  1842.  Under  that  tariff,  in  *48-44,  it  was  346,000  bales ;  in  1844-46,  it  was 
340,000  ;  in  '45-46,  452,000 ;  in  '46-47,  (before  the  tariff  had  a  chance  to  exert 
its  baneful  influence,)  468,000.  Deducting  1,000,000  bales  for  home  use, 
2,650,000,  the  whole  crop,  we  should  have  for  export  1,550,000  bales  only ; 
whereas,  in  fact,  we  have  a  surplus  of  2,062,000  bales  to  sell  abroad.  Wlio 
does  not  see,  then,  that  the  planter  would  obtain,  on  an  exportation  of 
1,550,000  bales,  11  cents  per  pound?  whereas,  on  an  exportation  of  2,062,000 
bales  he  will  probably  obtain  an  averaffe  of  7  cents  per  pound. 

The  Southern  planters  need  not  look  far  from  home  to  see  that  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  IS  annually  declining.  In  1848-49  the  South  worked  up 
110,000  bales— in  1849-50,  107,060'and  1850-51,  but  60,000  bales.  Well, 
they  commenced  their  manufacturing  operations  in  1842,  under  the  tariff  of  that 
▼ear,  and  wKh  that  tariff,  had  it  remained  intact,  by  this  time  the  South  would 
have  driven  both  British  and  Northern  eoarte  fabrics  from  the  market.  It  can  put 
up  factories  by  the  side  of  its  cotton  fields,  thereby  saving  all  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation, wharfage,  drayage,  commissions,  insurance,  dec.,  on  the  raw  article, 
with  all  which  it  goes  charged  to  the  Old  England  and  to  New-England  manu- 
facturers. The  North  beine  unable,  under  these  circumstances,  to  compete 
with  the  South  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  articles,  would  have  turned  its  at- 
tention to  making  ihe  finer  qualities  of  goods,  and  thus  both  the  South  and  the 
North  would  have  moved  on  prosperous^  and  with  trae  harmony  of  interests. 
Instead  of  this,  cotton  factories,  both  South  and  North,  are  closed,  or  are  closing 
•r  workinff  short  time,  consuming  only  a  paltry  450,000  bales  of  cotton  per 
annum,  when  they  should  and  ought  to  have  been  able  by  this  time  to  consume 
one  million  of  bales. 

How  long  will  the  Southern  planters  continue  to  seek  some  new  and  untried 
method  to  better  their  condition,  in  preference  to  that  which  is  so  obviously  be- 
fore them  ?  Thev  held,  not  long  since,  a  convention  at  Macon  to  effect  this. 
It  ended  in  something  much  like  smoke.  Another  convention  is  to  be  held  in 
May  next,  having  in  view  the  same  object.  We  predict  nothing  practicable 
will  grow  out  of  It,  unless,  profiting  by  bitter  experience,  they  resolve  that  the 
restoration  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  with  some  amendments,  perhaps,  is  what  is 
needed  to  enable  the  South,  in  a  comparatively  short  period,  to  supply  the  mar- 
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kets  of  the  world  mth  coane  cotton  fabrics.  Such  a  restoration,  followed  by  the 
erection  of  factories  commensarate  with  their  ability,  would  soon  emancipate 
the  cotton-growers  from  the  thraldom  of  British  dictation.  Without  protection 
they  will  in  ▼ain  continue  to  struggle  against  the  competition  which  now  bears 
them  down.  Conventions  and  central  committees,  with  all  the  missives  and 
suggestions  that  may  emanate  from  either,  will  prove  of  no  avail,  unless  accom- 
panied by  measures  that  will  promote  the  development  of  home  manofactnres. 

7.— AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  MAKING  SUGAB. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  some  eighteen  months  ago  we  gave  an  account 
of  a  new  method  for  clarifying  sagar,  iotrodaced  to  the  public  here  at  the  time 
mentioned,  after  being  successfully  tried  in  the  West  Inoia  Islands,  and  princi- 
pally in  Ouba.  The  invention,  we  believe,  is  of  English  origin.  The  principle 
was  that  of  the  results  of  rapid  centrifugal  motion,  applied  to  a  fluid  substance  in  a 
revolving  cylinder. 

The  machinery  was  simple  enough,  took  up  but  little  room,  and  reqaired  a 
very  small  expenditure  of  steam  and  fuel.  It  consisted  of  a  stout  iron  c^rlinder, 
■ome  three  feet  in  diameter,  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  deep,  and  stationary. 
Within  revolved  on  the  same  &t  circular  bottom  plate,  moved  on  a  pivot  by  a 
belt  and  shaft  combination  acted  upon  by  steam,  tbree  cylinders  or  sides,  very 
close  together,  two  of  fine  wire  work,  and  one  of  sheet  iron  or  sine— we  forget 
which — punched  full  of  diminutive  holes. 

A  charge  of  coarse  common  sugar  and  syrup,  brought  to  the  oooiisteoey  of  a 
thick  PAste,  and  weighing  say  one  hundred  ami  eigh^-five  pounds  of  sagar  to  fiA 
teen  of  syrup,  was  placed  on  the  bottom  plate.  This,  and  the  vnre  cylinden 
fimdv  attached  to  it,  and  which  were  open  at  the  top,  were  set  in  very  rapid  mo- 
tion by  the  steam— being  run  as  high  as  two  thousand  revolutions  a  minute— the 
s^p,  to  which  was  now  added  some  dear  water,  flew  out  of  the  whiriing  inte- 
rior cylinden^  through  the  minute  interstices  of  the  wire  work  and  punctured 
zinc  side  into  the  empty  space  bounded  by  the  outward  aod  stationary  cylinder ; 
the  sugar  banked  up  several  inches  deep  against  the  inner  lino  plate,  but  could 
not  go  through ;  and  when  the  machine  was  stopped,  in  six  or  eight  minutes,  the 
syrup  and  water  was  found  to  have  ran  ofE  through  a  tube  into  backets  placed  to 
receive  it,  and  was  ready  for  use  again  in  another  charge ;  whilst  the  sugar  in  the 
cylinder  was  taken  out  perfectl^r  clean  and  dij,  brought  from  a  deep  molasses 
color  to  a  puro  glittering  straw  tint,  the  crystals  perfect,  and  the  clanfied  article 
worth  in  the  market  from  eight  to  ten  cents  per  pound,  while  the  original  article 
cost  three  and  a-half  and  four  cents. 

Evervbody  who  saw  the  experiments  made  daily  here  for  a  month  or  so  with 
oneof  these  centrifugal  clarifymg  machines,  was  astonished  and  delighted  with  the 
rapidity  of  its  operation,  its  facility  and  certainty.  But,  iu  this  machine,  and  in 
several  which  were  put  up  in  a  refinery  at  Lafayette,  the  great  objection  was 
found  that  thev  were  continually  getting  out  of  order.  The  whirling  motion 
communicated  to  the  interior  cylinder  was  so  very  rapid,  that  there  was  not  only 
danger  of  its  flying  to  pieces  suddenly*  but  there  was  an  actual  experience  to 
prove  the  great  wear  and  tear  of  the  pivot,  bands,  &c. 

Finally,  the  whole  thing  was  given  up  here  in  disgust,  and  the  **  centrifugal 
machine^'  was  pronounced  a  humbug. 

It  so  happened  that  four  months  since,  Mr.  Janin,  the  proprietor  of  that  very 
large  and  extensive  sugar  refinery  erected  near  the  Battle  Ground,  below  the 
city,  was  called  to  the  Island  of  Cuba— ill-health,  we  believe*  forcing  him  to  leave 
here  for  a  time.  He  found,  at  several  large  plantations  on  the  island,  the  "  cen- 
trifugal clarifier"  in  successful  and  every-day  use,  working  with  perfect  safety 
and  ease,  and  creatly  to  the  advantage  of  sugar  makers  Mr.  Janin  hastened 
back  here,  bouffbt  up  all  the  '^  centrifugal  cylinders"  be  could  find^eyen  the  very 
machines  whicn  haa  been  thrown  aside  in  this  city  as  good  for  nothing — and  for 
the  last  two  months  they  have  been  in  operation  at  bis  refinery,  working  as  re- 
gularly, smoothly  and  safely  as  could  be  desired. 

Besides  these  seven  old  machines  at  the  refinery,  there  are  two  new  ones, 
made  by  the  inventor  expressly  for  pbntation  use.    They  are  worked  by  a  dimi- 
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native  Tibratiog  eDgiae  of  aboat  three  hone-power,  with  the  motion  applied 
directly  to  the  interior  cylinders.  The  waste  steam  at  the  refinery  suffices  to 
work  this  engine,  the  power  of  whose  direct  action  on  the  centrifagal  machine  is 
very  simply  and  easily  controlled.  All  the  machines  at  the  refinery  are  ran  at  the 
rate  ofatwat  twelve  hundred  revolutions  a  minute.  The  charge  of  sugar  and 
syrup  in  each  machine  is  two  hundred  jpounda— one  hundred  and  eighty-five  of 
sugar.  In  six  minutes  the  charge  is  clarified.  By  the  old  and  expensive  process  it 
would  take  about  thirty  days.  The  average  cost  on  the  levee  of  the  sugar  used  for 
these  machines  is  two  and  eleven  sixteenth  cents.  The  averece  price  of  the 
clarified  article  is  four  and  seven-eighth  cents.  The  two  improvea  plantation  ma- 
chines— either  of  which,  we  forgot  to  state,  can  be  worked  while  the  remaining 
one  is  stationary  and  being  cleaned  out— can  clarify  easily  thirty-two  hogsheads 
of  sugar  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  loss  at  the  refinery,  on  the  charge  of  two 
hundred  pounds,  is  about  fourteen  per  cent ;  but  on  a  plantation,  this  would  not 
be  experienced,  as  the  charge,  in  the  state  of  paste  required,  could  be  taken  im- 
mediately from  the  cooling  vats. 

The  improved  machine  is,  indeed,  admirably  adapted  to  plantations.  It  vnll 
effect  a  thorough  revolution  in  the  process  of  sugar  making,  dispensing  with  the 
costly  apparatus  of  vacuum  pans,  &c.,  saving  time,  labor  and  money  to  a  vast  ex- 
tent. All  our  statements  in  regard  ta  the  matter  are  made  from  the  well-tried 
experience  of  daily  renewal,  of  a  thorough  machinist  and  sugar  maker  in  charge 
of  the  works  of  the  Battle  Ground  Refinery. 

8.— FRODUGTION  OF  SUGAR  IK  LOUISIANA.  1851-'SS. 

No.ofragar-    No.bjsCeun-    No.bjhorM-   No.  of  hhds. 
RAios  or  FABXSBon.  houaea.  powor.  powor. 


1.  Rapides 46 34 18 lO.lSfT 

a.  Avoyelles 30 15 15 3,398 

3.  West  Feliciana 20 18 2 5,894 

4.  Point  Coapee 65 58 7 7,187 

5.  East  Feliciana 14 14 ~ 1,645 

6.  West  Baton  Rouge 57 48 9 10,842 

7.  Bast  Baton  Roage 53 43 10 7,076 

8.  IberyiUe 133 Ill 22 15,835 

9.  Ascension. 62 52 10 14.034 

10.  8t  James 85 70 15 17,719 

11.  St.  John  the  Baptist. 67 47 20 10,920 

12.  8l.  Charles. 38 37 1 9,629 

13.  Jefferson 29 29 — 7,775 

14.  Orleans  and  St.  Bernard 25 25 — 5,773 

15.  Plaquemines 45 45 — 12,345 

16.  Auamption — Bsyon  Lafourche..  146 51 99 18,001 

17.  Lsfoarche  Interior,        do.       ..  76 46 30 11,681 

18.  Terrebonne,  do.       ..  91 51 40 13,498 

19.  St.  Maiy—Attakapas 188 62 126 27,379 

SO.  St  Martio,        do       95 17 78 6.052 

21.  Yermillion— Lafayette 22 2 20 730 

22.  Layfsyelte 19 2 17 783 

23.  St.  Landry— Opelonsas.. 68 36 32 4,420 

DiTers  small  parcels,  made  in  hogs^ 

heads  and  barrels,  in  different 

sugar-houses,  not  reckoned ...•• 3,600 

Cistern  bottoms  of  203,922  hogsheads 
brown  sugar,  at  an  estimate,  say 
of  fire  per  cent. 10,204 

Total 1474  914  560  236,547 

Estimated  at 257,138,000  lbs. 

Brown  sugar  made  by  the  old  process 203,922  hhds. 

Refined,  clarified,  &C..  including  cistern 32,625     ** 

Totol 236,547     « 

The  above  statistics  are  firom  the  T^uable  annual  report  of  Mr.  Champomier  upon 
the  crop.    Forty-three  plantatbns  m  the  state  are  worked  on  the  various  new  pro* 
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ceises  and  ▼acnnm  principle.  Quality  of  the  crop  generally  indifferent,  the  tear 
■on  being  bad.  Deficiency  of  rains  tnroagboat  the  state.  There  are  1,474  sngar 
plantations  in  Lonisiana,  914  being  worked  by  steam  and  560  by  horse-power. 
The  molasses  crop  nnosoally  large,  ayeraging  this  year  70  gallons  to  the  1,000  lbs. 
ragar ;  the  creyasses  on  the  Mississippi,  Latoarche  and  Plaquemines  destroyed 
9,000  or  10,000  hhds. 

The  refineries  of  Louisiana  worked  up  the  following: 

Louisiana  Steam  Refinery,  1,467,905  lbs.  Louisiana  sugar,  52,872  lbs.  cistern  su- 
gar, 538  boxes  Cuba  sugar.  Battle-ground  Refinery,  besides  the  crop  of  the  plan- 
tation, (550,000  lbs.)  3,214,767  lbs.  sugar,  537,223  lbs.  cisterns,  211  boxes  Cuba. 
Lafayette  Refinery,  81,765  lbs.  sugar,  2,735,114  lbs.  cisterns.  Valcour  Aime's  Re- 
finery, besides  the  crop  of  678,000  lbs.,  1.859,487  lbs.  sugar,  1,004,098  lbs.  cis- 
terns, 800,986  lbs.  Cuba.  The  Louisiana  Refinery  also  worked  up  2,809  gallons 
Louisiana  molasses,  and  249,629  gallons  Cuba;  the  Battle-ground,  94,554  Louisi- 
ana, and  179,260  Cuba;  the  Lafayette,  7,047  gallons  Cuba;  and  the  Valcour  Aime 
88,555  gallons  Cuba  Molasses. 

Sugar*  received  in  the  West  from  Louisiana, 

1S47.  194B.  ISM.  IMS.  1611. 

StLonis. hbdcsuMf 19.671.... 31,8S3....S5,817.... 35,580.... »,9S 

"        bblf.an4f  bozos 9,114.. ..10,033.. ..10,079.. ..33,460.. ..38,768 

Cineina«ti....hhd0.aairsr 16,649.... 37,153... 33,685.... 96,760.... 39.803 

«        .....bblraudbozM 13,313....  14,103....  9,432....  15.473.... 33,196 

Plttabnrfh....hhdt.  ragar. rappoMd 6,000....  7.0U0 

Wheeling,  Va bbds.       •*      1,500....  3.400 

Portamouth, Ohio ,..    »*  "      1,600 3,000 

MasriTille  and  Anrnsta,  Ky "  «      1,500....  8,300 

Madison,  la "  •«      1,000....  1,300 

liouinrille,  Kr "  "      14,000....  15.000 

New.Alban7,fa "  «      9,000 

EraoBTilla  and  WabMb,  la "  "      3,500....  5,000 

Cumberland  River. •*  «      5,000....  5,700 

Tennenee  River "  «      3,000....  9,300 

MlUt'tPoint *•  *•      1,000....  1,100 

Memphu *•  •«      6,000....  7,000 

SteubenTilleand  WeUfTiUe,0...    *•  ••      800....  1.000 

Welhbnrg  and  Parkertbnrf,  Va.    "  «      400....     500 

MarietU  and  Oallipolia, Ohio....    **  ••      500....     600 

PL  PleaMnt  and  Guyandott,  O. . .    **  **      400 500 

Lawreaeeb'f,AuroraAVevay.Ia.   "  "      500 60O  . 

Warsaw,  Henderaon  and  Owena- 

bnrg,  Kentnckj. "  " 900 1,000 

Jefferaonville "  "      400....     500 

Mt  Vernon  A  Shawneetown,  la..    "  «      500....     700 

Many   amall  buildings  on  the  ^    ««  ii  i  «m         i  Tim 

Ohfo,atleaat30inndinber.aay5  1,500....  1.700 

On  the  Misaisaippi,  above  Hem- ) 

phia,  about  twelve  or  more>    "  **      350 300 

amall  landings,  say ) 

Sundnr  parcels  purchased  by  ?    „  „  ,  j^jq         *  qqq 

flatboatmen,  traders,  ftc,  say  5  s^uw....  o^ww 

Exeluaiveof  the  atatea  of  Arkan- ) 

aaa,  Miaaiaaippi,  Loubiana,  Jfc  ^    **  •*      

part  of  Texas,  via  R.  River..  ) 


COMMERCIAL   DEPARTMENT. 

l^WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  RESULT  OF  THE  ENORMOUSLY  INCREASED 
PRODUCT  OF  GOLD  UPON  PRICES  AND  GENERAL  PROSPERITY? 

The  news  recently  received  from  California  and  Australia  is  of  the  most  as- 
tonnding  character.  If  one  half  of  the  accounts  we  get  from  these  countries  is 
trne,  we  must  look  for  a  wonderful  revolution  in  all  the  financial  and  commercial 

S stems  of  the  world.     It  appears,  hy  a  report  lately  issued  from  the  Treasury 
apartment,  that  fipom  1482  to  1803,  the  product  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of 
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the  world  amoonted  to  five  thoaiand  foar  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  heing  an 
average  of  about  seventeen  and  a  half  millions  per  annum.  From  1803  to  1852 
the  average  annual  product  is  estimated  to  have  been  sixty  millions  of  dollars. 
Previous  to  1803,  the  annual  increase  in  the  supply  of  bullion  was  too  small  to 
affect  the  currency  very  materially,  or  to  affect  prices  to  any  extent ;  for  the 
amoQot  annually  added  to  the  circulating  medium  of  the  world  at  the  time  was 
considerably  less  than  the  annual  product  of  the  mines,  allowances  for  the  manu- 
facture of  precious  metals  into  articles  of  luxury  and  necessary  use  being  required, 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  result.    Since  1803  the  annual  supplv^of  bullion  from  the 

Sid  and  silver  mines  of  the  world  has  been  comparatively  large,  being  more 
in  three  times  the  previous  average.  This  has  nad  a  ffreater  influence  upon 
prices.  At  the  close  of  1851,  it  was  estimated  that  up  to  that  date  the  aggregate 
yield  of  the  sold  and  silver  mines  of  the  world  had  been  nine  thousand  millions 
of  dollars.  The  effect  on  prices  of  this  rapid  accumulation  of  bullion  has  com- 
menced, as  is  shown  in  the  annexed  table,  taken  from  returns  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  official  reports  of  prices  for  wheat  in  Great  Britain : — 

CireulaiionandBuUumofihe  Bank  of  England^^Prieet  for  Wheat  per 
Quarter. 

Price  of  Wheat.  Bullion  in  B«nk.  CireulatioB  of  Bank. 

1765 £1  19  I —       — 

1775 2  U  3 £2,010,690 £7,440,330 

1785 2    7  8 2,740,820 5,923.090 

1795... .• 2  14  3 6,127,720 14.017,510 

1805 4     1  2 5,883.800 17,874,170 

181V 4  17  6 2,036.910 27.261,650 

1825: 3  18  8 8,779,100 20,753,760 

1835 3     1  6 7,154,000 18,819,000 

1845 2  17  3 15.592,292 21,049,645 

1852 2    4  8 19,682,930 19,980,020 

It  is  impossible  to  ^'ve  in  a  table  a  proper  comparative  statement  of  the  fluctua* 
tious  and  variations  m  prices,  or  the  financial  movements  which  affect  them. 
There  are  numerous  causes  that  more  or  less  affect  prices ;  but  it  will  be  seen  by 
the  above  table  that  prices  have  expanded  as  the  bullion  in  the  bank  and  notes  in 
circulation  increased.  The  changes  in  the  commercial  system  of  Great  Britain 
which  have  been  made  within  the  period  named  in  this  teble,  have,  no  doubt,  had 
an  important  influence  on  prices.  The  modification  of  the  com  laws  had  a  won- 
derful effect,  and  the  seasons  are  great  regulators  of  the  market  value  of  bread- 
stuffs.  The  value  of  the  currency  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  powerful  influ- 
ences brought  to  bear  upon  prices  for  every  species  of  property. 

An  addition  of  sixty  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the  stocK  of  eold  and  silver 
bullion  of  the  world  was  hardly  large  enough  to  affect  the  value  of  property  ge- 
nerally. Probably  not  more  than  one  half  of  that  amount  was  addea  to  the  me- 
tallic currency  of  all  countries,  the  rest  having  been  required  for  the  arts»  for 
luxury,  &c.  This,  compared  with  the  enormous  amount  of  fixed  and  floating 
property  it  would  have  to  influence  to  affect  pricest  was  too  insignificant  to  have 
been  visible  in  any  market. 

At  times  the  financial  and  commercial  world  has  been  convulsed  for  the  want 
of  a  sufficient  supply  of  metallic  currency.  Revulsions  have  been  the  result  of 
too  great  an  expansion  of  the  paper  currency,  recjuired  during  periods  of  specu- 
lation to  supply  the  demand  for  a  circulating  medium.  The  rapidity  and  extent 
to  which  paper  representatives  of  void  and  silver  can  be  increased,  and  the  effect 
of  this  paper  expansion  on  prices  of  every  species  of  property,  has  been  at  times 
most  disastrous.  Having  no  real  basis,  and  having  oeen  provided  to  meet  the 
artificial  wants  of  a  community  during  the  highest  state  of  speculative  excite- 
ment, it  could  not  be  sustained,  and  the  result  in  every  instance  has  been  the 
same.  We  are  now  about  entering  npon  a  new  era  in  finance,  and  an  extraordinary 
state  of  things  altogether.  What  the  consequence  will  be,  no  one  can  at  this  mo- 
ment determine.  The  production  of  the  old  and  new  gold  and  silver  mines  of 
the  world,  from  this  time  forth,  is  likely  to  be  very  large.    Before  the  discovery 
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of  the  gold  mines  in  AaBtralia,  and  before  the  mines  of  California  bad  been  pro- 

Serlj  worked,  the  annual  prod  act  of  precioas  metals  was  aboat  sixty  millions  of 
ollars.  Australia  will,  it  is  estimated,  yield  this  year  nearly  eighty  millions  of 
dollars ;  California  about  the  same  amount ;  Bussis.  Africa,  Mexico,  South  Ame- 
rica, and  other  parts  of  the  world,  about  forty  millions  ;  making  in  round  num- 
bers an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  as  the  production  of  gold 
and  silver  for  the  year  1852.  While  this  enormous  accession  to  the  supply  of  pr^ 
cioQs  metals  is  going  on,  we  have  hundreds  of  paper  manufacturing  machines, 
located  in  all  parts  of  this  country  and  Europe,  actively  engaged  in  turning  out 
promises  to  pay  on  demand  in  immense  quantities.  Banks  are  starting  up  in 
almost  every  town  and  village  in  the  Union.  The  old  mills  are  hard  at  work, 
and  the  new  ones  will  not  suffer  their  machinery  to  remain  idle.  It  is  our  im- 
pression that  during  the  present  year  the  paper  currency  of  the  world  will  be 
augmented  at  least  fiftj  millions  of  dollars.  Thii^  added  to  the  augmentation  of 
precious  metals,  will  give  us  an  addition  to  the  metallic  and  paper  currency  in  one 
year,  of  two  hundred  and  fif^y  millions  of  dollars.  In  contemplating  this  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  representative  of  wealth,  we  are  lost  in  wonder  and  aston- 
ishment We  may  not  for  a  year  or  two  feel  any  evil  effect  of  this  great  annual 
supply.  Prices  of  property  may  not  be  permanently  inflated,  or  toe  inflation 
may  be  so  gradual  as  to  have^  no  visible  influence,  for  a  considerable  time,  upon 
financial  and  commercial  affairs.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Australia  and 
California  are  located  in  comparatively  a  new  world.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact,  that  in  those  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  there  is  a  popu- 
lation of  five  hundred  millions  of  souls,  who  have  been  in  a  dormant  state,  who 
have  never  before  had  such  a  field  open  before  them  for  the  extension  of  their 
commerce.  The  capital  required  to  gire  activity  to  all  the  elements  of  trade 
such  ui  enormous  population  is  likely  to  call  forth,  will  absorb  all  the  ppiduct  of 
the  mines  of  that  section  of  the  world  for  some  time  at  least  Ultimately,  un- 
less something  happens  to  arrest  the  supply  of  bullion,  there  must  be  a  plethora, 
and  then  we  may  look  for  all  those  changes  which  a  depreciation  in  the  standard 
of  value  is  sure  to  bring  about  The  effect  of  such  an  annual  product  of  gold  as 
we  anticipate,  will  at  first  be  most  favorable.  It  will  give  activity  to  every  d^ 
partment  of  industry ;  it  will  cover  every  sea  with  steamships  and  clipper  ships; 
It  will  cover  the  land  with  every  improvement  for  communication  and  transporta- 
tion ;  it  will  build  up  and  extend  our  cities  to  their  utmost  limits ;  it  will  put  in 
motion  the  popalation  of  the  universal  world ;  it  will  extend  civilization  and  re- 
publicanism, by  bringing  the  people  of  all  nations  in  contact  with  each  other ;  it 
will  g[ive  an  impetus  to  every  description  of  enterprise  that  the  mind  of  man  can 
conceive ;  it  will  develop  the  resources  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea ;  it  will  not 
only  cultivate  and  adorn  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  it  will  dive  deep  into  its 
bowels,  and  drag  forth  its  mineral  wealth  ;  it  will  do  all  these,  and  much  more ; 
and  when  there  are  no  more  improvements  to  make ;  no  more  room  for  the  ex- 
tension of  commerce— no  more  worlds  to  conquer ;  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
globe  are  brought  together  as  one  people,  in  the  most  intimate  intercourse,  com- 
mercially, financially,  and  socially — we  may  then  look  for  an  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal;  of  a  surplus  sapply  of  that  represenutive  of  wealth  which  for  ages  past  has 
been  the  recognized  standard  of  value.  Then  we  may  look  for  a  derangement 
in  the  systems  which  now  regulate  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  for  an  alteration 
in  values  which  will  revolutionize  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  new  principles  for  the  government  of  the  world.  An  enormous  expan- 
sion, an  immense  speculation,  an  increase  in  the  value  of  property  nominally, 
must  follow,  which  will  out  out  of  joint  all  present  ideas  of  finance.  The  relative 
position  of  property  will  be  changed— public  securities  will  appreciate  and  de- 
preciate according  to  the  sources  ofincome.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped,  that  we 
may  slide  into  the  new  order  of  thinss  so  gradually  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible  to 
those  engaged  in  the  commercial  and  financial  operations  of  the  day. 

fi.--COFFBB  TRADE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES,  1851-'9. 
We  published  an  elaborate  history  of  coffee  and  the  coffee  trade  in  vol.  ii.  of  the 
Beview,  and  have  since  added  many  annual   statistics  under ^the  New-Orleani 
head.    We  add  the  following  from  the  New-York  Shipping-Liit : 
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1851.         iSSo. 


99»ek,Jm.l. 
18SS.       185J. 


,.9»686...3S1118...93S00...ie000...83706...45711 


8    •    8t..l0|sl0| 

.61,014 10^  •  Hi.. Hi  •  IH 

71  •    8t..ll    AlS 


B«MiT0d. 

At  Nbw-Toul 
From  foreif  n  porta.. 

At  BonoN. 
8t  Domiiigo..  .71,968, 

^▼m 61,014. 

BrasU 13,343 

Olher  foroif  n..l3,S47 .^... 

..1S9S73.. .135881.. .38000. 

At  FHixoDELmxA. 

Lwwjfm 38,168. .'.... 

BfuU 76,043 

OtlMrforoifB.. 15,043 

• ..183854. 

At  BALTtKoms. 
Braatt 
Lac aayra,  *c. 

Ocher  forsigB. .  _ . , 

.-L-..306163...184630.. .88000.. .86000. 

At  KwM'Oaj.MMn. 

BruU 335,006 

CttlNL  Ac 7,678 

^  _! . .342768.. .895307.. .98800 

Atotherporu 4»5U6..    87805...  8100. 


ExfrUd. 
18U.     1850. 


FoIm  lit  Jmrnmy, 
1858.  185L 


.88536 


9i..  9i  •  111 
9  ..lOi  •  n^ 


100861... 18500.. ..nOM...  6063...  6088 

866.840 8i  •    9i     «  «  10 

81,081 8|«    9     lot  •  10 

rorsign..  17,878.. 


8945...  0778 


?«•   8i 


31000...      71. 
4185...    — 


4006 


10i«10| 
9k  •    H 


ToUl 1509040    1054576     878700     83185     55785     91119 


Total 


poekMMrm 
took,  Juki, 


rMoWod  in  1851 .56^017 

1851 16,000 


Total  tnpply 601,017 

Oadoct  oiport 83,708 

Add  iCoeMaii.  1,1898 93^500^117.808 

Taken  from  this  port  fbr  eonramption 

IB  1851 483»809 

Or  about  66,714,430  Iba. 

Total  paokafoareceired  ia  1850 388,986 

Add  utoek,  January  1,1650 36,000 


Ptr: 
Roeolpta  in  the  UnUod  Stataa  in  1850.  .1,503^510 
Add  atoek,  lit  Jan.,  1890 83»185 

Total  aupplj 1,586,885 

Dednet  oxporto  in  1851 55,785 

Add  atoek,  lat  Jan..  1898 878,700-  3981485 

Takon  fbr  consnmption  in  1851 1,857,740 

Or  about  184,781,460  Iba. 

Roeoipta  in  (Jnitad  Butea  in  1850 l/)54,578 

Add atofik,  lat  Jan,  1650 101,900 


Total  aupply 418,966 

DMlnet  oxport 45,711 

Add  atoek,  Jan.  1, 1851 16,000-  61.711 

Takan  from  thia  port  for  eonaampUon 

[.    in  1850 857,879 

Or  about  43,580,400  Iba. 

Import  at  New-York,  from  forolfu  and  eooatwiae  porta : 

OijmIwm  Parti.  Xnoith 

1890 boga.... 388,986 45,^1. 

1849 .401,075 49,060. 

1848 418,003 31,504. 

1847 487,470 18,116. 


Total  aupply 

Dednet  exporta  in  1850 91,119 


1,156,476 
Add  atoek,'  Ut  Jan.,  1851 83;185—  174,304 


Taken  for  conanmption  in  1850 988,178 

Or  about  134,589,736  Iba. 


.16,000 
.36.000 
.84,000 
..81,000 


Non.— Tho  eatlmated  conaumption  of  tbe  eountry  for  1851,  it  will  be 


will  be  aeen,  la  about  equal  to 
iniportalioB  of  1850  waa  mneb 
led  high,  and  tbe  conaumption 


aOi  p.  cent  over  that  of  1850— but  it  will  be  remembered  that  tbe  ii 

amaller  than  that  of  aereral  previont  yeara ;  that  pricea  in  1850  ruK ^_, ^ 

waa  in  a  great  degree  limited,  aubatituiea  being  used  to  a  eontlderable  extent,  and  at  the  eloae  of 
that  year  tite  atoek  held  by  dealera  waa  nearly  exhauated.  The  atoek  at  the  preaeat  in  dealera 
haada,  throughout  the  eountiy,  ia  generally  eatimatod  to  be  abore  the  average. 

RECAPITULATION. 

fTocx,  lat  jANUAmr,  1858. 

Taken  from  New-York Iba.. 59,363,030 

«    Bahimore 46,449,470 

"        ••    New^rleana 45.188,960 

••        ••    Philadelphia. 14,031,560 

"        "    Boaton 18,684,340 

••        «•    Other  PorU 7,064,160 


Total.. 


.184,781,460 


In  the  above  eatimate  of  consumption,  we 
have  not  iocluded  the  coaatwiae  receipta  at  the 
porta,  they  being  already  embraced  in  the  cal> 
culation  at  the  port  where  they  were  originally 


At  New-York,  of  Brasil...baga 43,000 

•*  Java pocketa,  Ac .  .87,500 

**  Laguayra   and    Mara* 

eaibo...baga 18,000 

•*  Other  kinda..pkga....  5,000 


Total  at  New.York pkga. . .  .93,500 

New^rlean»-Brasil 99,600 

Baltimore^Brexil 98,000 

Philadelphia-Kmoetly)  BrasU 18,900 

Boaton— (moatly)  Java,  in  pockeU 32,000 

Other  Porta— (moatly)  BrasU 8,100 

Total pkgi.... 878,700 
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3.-T0B  ACCO  TRABE  OP  ST.  LOUIS. 

This  article,  justly  estimated  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  yalnable  prodactions 
of  the  West,  has,  within  comparatively  a  few  years  past,  become  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  the  agricaltoral  wealth  to  oar  stale.  The  rude  and  careless  mode  of  its 
cnlture,  and  the  roagh  and  unmerchantable  style  of  its  preparation,  for  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  markets— arisioe  alike  from  the  ignorance  of  the  planter  of  the 
adaptability  of  tne  soil  to  its  growth,  and  the  necessary  precautions  required  for 
security  and  protection  from  the  sadden  chanses  of  climate  as  well  as  tb^  lack  of 
the  experience  and  proper  facilities  requisite  tor  its  safe  preparation  and  transpor- 
tation to  market,  have  oeen  greatly  improved. 

This  may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  emigration  to  our  state  of  practical  plant- 
ers from  the  older  tobacco-growing  states  of  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
uid  the  introduction  of  the  agents  and  capital  of  regular  eastern  dealers,  who,  in 
conducting  their  operations,  have  stipulated  with  the  planter  from  year  to  year,  in 
making  their  purchases  by  contract,  for  the  delivery  of  the  article,  in  improved 
order  and  condition,  with  attention  to  its  assortment  as  to  color,  quality,  and 
length,  consequently  enhancing  its  value  to  the  purchaser,  and  adding  much  to  the 
returns  of  the  producer,  as  the  fruiu  of  his  labor.  Owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  these 
improvements,  as  well  as  to  the  (act  of  the  actual  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
tobacco,  arising  from  the  repeated  succession  of  crops  upon  the  same  land,  tend- 
ing to  deprive  the  soil  of  much  of  that  strength  which  caused  a  too  rapid  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  plant,  rendering  it  coarse  in  texture  and  bitter  m  taste, 
may  be  attributed  the  removal  of  that  prejudice  which  has  attached  to  the  Missouri 
tobacco,  in  former  years,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  better  reputation,  in  its  variety 
of  qualities,  suitable  alike  for  stemming,  manafactarin{[,  and  smoking. 

To  the  experienced  dealer  and  judge  of  the  article,  it  is  no  aisumption  to  state, 
that  Miflsoun  tobacco,  in  its  distinct  quality  of  manufacturing,  is  superior  to  the  pro- 
duction of  atiy  other  state,  save  Virginia,  and  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
it  will  even  rank,  side  by  side,  with  the  deservedly  reputed  growth  of  her  soO. 
As  an  evidence  of  this  fact,  the  tobacco  manufacturers  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and 
indeed  all  situated  on  the  Ohio  River,  as  far  distant  as  Pittsbargh,  seek  their  sup- 
plies of  the  raw  material,  in  person,  or  by  order,  from  the  crops  of  our  state,  and 
thus  become  competitors  of  our  own  manufacturers,  in  their  selections  at  the  daily 
market  in  St.  Louis. 

There  have  also  been  shipments,  to  some  extent,  of  this  quality  of  tobacco,  to 
Virginia  direct,  to  supply,  in  part,  the  deficiency  existing  in  the  manufacturing 
grades  of  their  own  snort  and  inferior  crop  of  last  season — which  ware  better  ap- 
preciated than  the  shipments  hence  in  former  seasons. 

As  a  shipping  article,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  foreign  reports  and 
classification  of  what  is  termed  **  Western  Tobacco,"  in  the  London  and  Liverpool 
markets,  to  ascertain  that  Missouri  tobacco  is  fast  vicing^  with  the  quality  and  repu- 
tation of  Kentucky  tobacco— -a  tobacco,  which  stands  higher  in  cnaracter,  for  the 
various  purposes  to  which  it  is  appropriated  in  foreign  countries,  than  any  other 
raised  on  our  ix>ntinent. 

The  average  production  of  tobacco  in  the  state,  for  a  period  embracing  the  past 
^ve  years,  has  been  10,800  hhds.,  and  during  that  time  it  has  neither  materially  in- 
creased or  decreased  upon  the  crops  of  former  years.  The  chief  causes  which  have 
operated  to  prevent  an  increased  production,  have  been  the  withdrawal  of  valuable 
labor  from  the  crops  by  the  "  California  emigration,"  which  has  been  principally 
amongst  that  class  of  our  population,  in  the  interior,  who  had  cultivated  the  article 
extensively,  and  the  diversion  of  much  of  the  remaining  labor  bestowed  on  this 
crop,  to  the  more  profitable  cultivation  of  hemp,  upon  the  same  lands  before  ap- 
propriated to  the  raising  of  tobacco,  which  the  experience  of  farmers  taught  them, 
had  admirably  adapted  them  to  its  cultivation. 

The  territory  best  suited  to  tiie  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  state,  and  to  which 
its  production  is  mainly  confined,  is  embraced  in  the  counties  of  Chariton,  How- 
ard, Franklin,  Calloway,  Lincoln,  Randolph,  Pike,  Macon  and  Monroe. 

The  following  carefully  prepared  table  will  show  the  annual  receipts  of  tobacco, 
in  hogsheads,  at  the  port  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  past  five  years,  as  well  as  the  differ^ 
ent  descriptions  shipped  each  year  from  all  the  important  points  on  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi  rivers : 
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The  annual  reeeipU  of  Tobacco,  in  hogtheadi,  ai  the  port  of  St.  LatoM,  for  the  poet 

five  yeare: 


-1847. ^, 1848 ,    , 1849.- 


WktU  WM*  WhcU 

Mpmmii,  aripa.   It^,   iMft,  tklpmmd,  Brift,  tmf.   Imgt.  tkipmmL  BHpt,  Imf.  Uft 

534..  339..    80..  195..  435..    50..  310..    75..    378..  900..  194..    54 

Brnntwiek 913..  455..  990..  168..  1395..  850..  415..  960..    946..  645..    80..  SI 

KytMTilto 399..  390..     — ..    79..  617..  360..    90..  167..    411..  995..    -..116 


Olugow 5W7..U89..3615..1070..4784..  914..9903..  967..  5830..  1280.. 3006..  944 

Rocbeport* 495..  815..    97..  113..  388..  161..  139..    89..    373..  196..    86..    99 

ProWdeneo 48..    — ..    39..    16..  198..     — ..    85..    43..    301..    — ..  193..  108 


PorUand 449..    —..  338..  110..  345..    — ..  959..    86..    639..      9..  451..  186 

Hanaibal 850..  315..  300..  835..  800..  390..  990..  190..    900..  390..  310..  800 

Other  pointo.t 1537..    —..1095..  513..  898..    —..153..    76..  3668..    —..8445.. 1883 

lI015..^..ffm..8^..9044..3455..4(a6..19^..19646..30M 


-1 850. V 1851  r- 


Cunden 869....  195 35 38 884 196 34....  54....  90 

Broiuwiek..  88T....  500 100 167 1016 438 990....  888 

KjrtMviUe...  578....  413 — ISO 931 139 97....  79 

Glugow.... 4316....  1010 8514 798 3864 1600 1010....  654 

Roebeport*.  450....  848 87 181 396 174 65....  87 

Providence..  80....  30 19 31 164 50 93....  41 

Portland....  498....  — 886 148 546 — 330....  886 

Haoaibal....  550....  810 885 115 1000 375 310....  190.. ..185 

Otlierp't»t..l731....  — 1154 SH 4187 — 8798.. ..1395 

9816.. ..8660 4^10 8136 11038 8965 4941.... 3007.... Itf 

Tobacco  intpeetion  in  St  Louie  for  the  poet  five  years : 

1847.  1848.  1849.  1850.  1851. 

Planter*' Warehoui© 3,854 3,184 4,982 4,186 4,247 

State  Warehoaaa 1,2.^5 1,083 867 62 851 

5,089 .4,267 5,849 4,248 5,098 

By  reference  to  the  annexed  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  proportion 
of  strips,  annually  for  the  past  five  years,  has  been  2,800  hogsheads,  worth  at  an 
average  price,  on  board  steamboat,  of  |8  per  100  lbs.,  for  same  time,  $291,200. 
Of  leiu,  tbere  has  been  an  average  of  5,300  hogsheads,  at  an  average  price  of  $4  50 

Sr  100  lbs.,  worth  $330,900.  Of  lags,  there  nas  been  an  annual  average  of  2,500 
ds.,  worth  $2  25,  average  price,  $84,375— or  the  whole  average  crop,  strips,  leaft 
and  logs,  may  be  estimated  as  worth  annually  $709,479. 

The  manufacture  of  tobacco,  previous  to  the  yeer  1847,  in  this  state,  was  but  in 
its  infancy,  there  being  but  six  or  seven  factories  in  the  state  engaged  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  business,  two  of  them  located  in  this  citjr  and  four  m  the  town  of 
Glasgow.  Since  this  date,  there  has  been  a  regular  ^adual  increase  throughout 
the  state,  till  within  the  last  year,  when  the  ^uanUty  manu&ctured  has  been 
nearly  three-fold  that  of  any  previous  year ;  particulariy  has  this  been  the  case  in 
St  Louis,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  annexed  table. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  mannfiMsture  of  this  article  in  the  state,  from  the 
daily  improvement  in  the  facilities  for  the  purpose,  and  the  consequent  low  prices 
at  which  it  could  he  afforded  to  the  trade,  there  has  been  an  almost  entire  exclu- 
sion, during  the  past  year,  of  Virginia,  and  other  foreigp  tobacco,  which  had  here- 
tofore chiefly  supplied  our  market  From  the  bw  pnce  at  which  the  raw  mate- 
rial has  already  opened  the  present  season,  with  the  extensive  preparations  made 
for  its  manufacture  in  this  city  and  throughout  the  state,  we  may  argue  a  continued 
exclusion  of  foreign  tobacco  from  our  market,  and  a  trade  at  home  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  yield  of  our  manu&ctories,  at  remunerating  prices.  Thu%  the  tribute 
paid  for  the  transportation  upon  our  own  cultivation,  to  distant  poinU  without  the 

*  SuppoMd  to  bo. 

t  Oiher  poiot»— Richland,  Cunbridf o,  Lezioffton.  Wetton.  Bluffport,  Fruktis,  HerawB,  Wnih- 
iDfton,  NaibyiUo,  Cote  Suu  DetMinof,  Brovn't  Ludinf ,  See. 
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ftator  and  the  additioiial  tax  for  itt  mannfactore  tad  retoni  to  our  maricet  for  nle, 
at  well  at  the  profit  paid  to  the  prodoeer  and  manniaotiirer  of  the  article,  in  other 
atatet,  will  hencefoith  bo  aaved  to  nt,  and  enter,  at  a  valuable  item,  into  the 
toorcet  of  our  wealth. 

Number  of  hoxu  of  mamifaUnred  Tobacco  tn  the  9UUe,for  ike  poet  Jive  years  : 

1847.  1848.  1849.  1850.  1851. 

St.  Loait....l,850....3,000... .2,386.. ..3,974.... 8,335. .Bxt.  ay.  wt.  180  Ibt. 

Glatgow 3,682..-. 4,834... .4,047.... 4,316..-. 5,218..  •*      "    •*     135  Ibt. 

Otherpointt..    127....    378....    634....    475....  1.612..  '«      «    •*    130  Ibt. 

5.659        74^12        7,067        8,765      15,165 

At  an  average  of  teyen  bozea  to  die  hogshead,  the  manniaetare  of  1851  eon* 
tamed  2,166  hogtheadt  of  tobacco ;  and  at  an  average  of  $15  per  box,  or  13  centt 
per  lb.,  the  15,165  bozet  manafactored  in  1851,  are  worth  $227,425.  Dedoctp 
ing  the  manufacture  of  1851,  tay  2,166  ho^beadt,  from  the  receiptt  of  that  year, 
and  we  have  8,872  hogtheada  at  the  qoantity  exported. 


INTERNAL  IHPBOTEMENIS. 

1.  Florid  4.. — A  con^wny  hu  been  arganixed  of  iofinential  Georgiuu,  and  New-Yoi^ 
and  Washington  capitahttt,  for  the  cooBtraction  of  a  rail-road  acroaa  the  upper  portion  of 
the  peninsola  of  Florida  from  the  port  of  Bronawick,  in  Georgia,  to  the  citv  of  Penaacola. 


A  coarter  waa  aome  veara  ago  mnted  to  Bronawick  for  a  canal  to  the  Altamaha  Rirer, 
which  has  been  boaght  np  by  a  J 


^ew-York  company,  together  with  a  large  part  of  Brnna- 
wick,  and  the  canali^it  is  thought,  will  be  opened  by  the  first  of  January  next.  No  better 
port  than  that  of  Bronawick  can  be  foond  in  all  the  sonthem  Atlantic  ooaata,  and  vesada 
of  erery  size  may  at  all  times  reach  ita  wharves.  The  character  of  the  other  temnnna  ior 
^e  proposed  rail-road,  Penaacola,  as  a  haxbor,  is  nniversally  nnderatood,  and  the  total 
length  (exclasive  of  proposed  branches  to  Tallahaaaee  and  Albany,  on  the  Flint  RiTer) 
will  be  200  miles— coat,  91,900,000.  The  work  will  be  completed  in  five  years.  Says  the 
Geonia  Telegraph : — 

*'  Let  a  connection  of  the  rail-roads  of  Georgia  with  the  Gnlf  be  made,  and  the  whole 
sonthem  oonn^  win  not  only  be  placed  in  closer  proximity  to  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  Mexico,  and  our  own  rich  possessions  on  the  Pacmc,  but  the  monopoly,  by  the 
North,  of  the  commerce  and  travel  to  the  Pacific  will  be  broken  up,  and  a  large  portion  of 
it  aecTired  to  our  own  cities  on  the  Ghilf  and  South  Atlantic  coast  Let  a  rail-road  be 
finished  from  Bmnswick  to  Pensaeola,  and  steam*  ships  be  started  from  the  former  place 
to  New-York,  and  from  the  latter,  via  New-Orleana  and  Havana  to  Chagrea  or  Tehuan- 
topec,  and  the  route  even  from  New- York  to  San  Francisco  will  be  ahortened  a  whole 
week,  or  more,  in  time,  and  between  the  aouthem  and  weatem  atatea  and  San  Frandsoo^ 
there  will  be  a  aaving  of  more  than  two  weeks  in  time,  and  a  large  anm  in  money." 

2.  TxaNXtaSE.— The  last  legislatore  paaaed  two  important  acts ;  The  first  to  regulate 
county  Bubscriptiona  for  rail-roada.  The  county  conn  may  take  the  aenae  of  the  le^ai  vo- 
ters of  the  county,  whether  a  aubacription  ahafi  be  made  or  not-— provided  the  money  be 
apent  in  the  coun^.  The  tax  to  belevied  upon  the  taxable  property,  privileges  and  persona 
by  law  liable  to  taxation  in  the  county.  Not  more  than  33  per  cent,  shall  be  collected  in 
one  year.  Payers  ofthe  tax  receive  certificates  which  may  be  traded  or  assigned,  and  are 
receivable  for  freight  or  passage  upon  roads,  dec.  They  constitute  stock  in  toe  company^ 
County  bonds  may  be  issued  redeemable  out  of  the  taxes,  Ac.  This  act  is  much  wider  m 
ita  scope  than  the  one  lately  passed  in  Louisiana.  The  other  act  to  which  we  referred 
establishes  a  system  of  internal  improvements  in  the  state,  by  granting  aid  to  the  extent  of 
$8,000  per  mue  to  each  of  a  number  of  rail-road  companiea.  The  bonds  of  the  state  are 
to  be  issued  for  that  amount  as  soon  as  thirty  miles  are  in  every  respect  completed  and 
prepared  for  the  iron.  The  road  must  be  free  from  debt  The  bonds  to  bear  six  percent, 
payable  semi-annually,  and  not  to  have  more  than  40,  or  leaa  than  30,  yeara  to  run.  The 
lasuance  of  bonds  gives  to  the  state  the  highest  Hen  upon  the  road.  On  the  completion  of 
other  sections  of  20  miles  each,  bonds  as  above  will  be  issued  to  the  companies.  On  fail- 
ure to  meet  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  the  governor  shall  order  the  sheriff',  &c.,  to  take 
possession  of  the  road,  and  administer  it  in  the  name  and  right  of  the  state,  until  the  {nto> 
rest  is  paid,  or  the  courts  shall  order  sale  ofthe  road,  dec.  Five  years  after  comoledon  ofthe 
road  the  companiea  shall  set  apart  one  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  amount  orbonda  to  be 
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Qied  in  th^  ptorchase  of  the  bonds  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  receiring  credit  for  the  same. 
No  road  can  receive  state  aid  unless  it  shall  complete  30  miles  within  the  next  fonr  years. 

The  foUowiag  is  the  list  of  roads  embraced  within  the  schedule,  bat  there  are  a  great 
many  prorisions,  limitations,  &c.,  in  regard  to  routes,  which  we  hare  not  space  to  inolnde 
here: 

The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  extend  to  and  embrace  the  Chattanooga,  Harrison, 
Georgetown  ai.d  Charleston  Eail-road  Company,  tbe  Nashville  and  North  Western  Rail- 
road Company,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  llail-road  Company,  the  South  Western 
Bail-road  Company,  the  McMinnviUe  and  Manchester  Rail-road  Company,  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  Rail-road  Company,  the  Nashville  and  Southern  Rail-road  Company,  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road  Company,  the  Nashville  and  Memphis  Rail-road  Compaoy,  the 
Nashville  and  Cincinnati  Rail-rood  Company,  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Rail-road 
Companv,  the  Memphis,  Clarksville  and  Louisville  Rail-road  Company,  andthe  Wiochester 
and  Alaoama  Rail-road  Company,  so  far  as  the  main  trunk  roads  to  be  constructed  by  said 
companies  Ue  within  die  limits  of  this  state  and  not  otherwise  ;  and  said  compaoies  shall 
have  aU  the  powers  and  privileffes,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  and  liaoilities  con- 
tained in  this  act.  Provided,  that  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  or  embrace  more  of  Uie  road 
proposed  to  be  built  by  the  Memphis,  Clarksville  and  Louisville  Rail-road  Company,  than 
that  part  which  lies  between  the  Kentucky  line  and  the  Nashville  and  North  Western  Rail- 
Toad,  or  the  Nashville  and  Memphis  Rail-road.  Af%dprovid4d further^  That  this  act  shall 
not  extend  to  or  embrace  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Ratl-road  Company,  unless  said 
company  shall  extend  the  road  so  as  to  form  a  junction  with  the  East  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia Rail-road  at  Knoxville ;  and  in  the  event  said  company  fail  or  refuse  so  to  extend  their 
said  rail-road  to  make  said  junction,  then  all  the  rights,  powen  and  privileges,  with  the 
restrictions  and  liabilities  of  this  act,  shall  extend  to  any  company  that  may  be  hereafter 
chartered  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  rail-road  to  make  said  connection ;  and  in  no  event 
shall  the  provisions  of  this  act  extend  to  or  embrace  mora  of  the  East  Tennessee  uid 
Georgia  Rail-road  than  that  part  which  Hes  between  Blair's  I'^ezrv  and  the  city  of  Knox* 
ville.  Andprovided,  That  any  line  now  existing  on  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia 
Rail-road  shall  not  prevent  the  issuance  of  bonds  Tor  its  benefit  as  herein  provided,  but  uie 
affidavits  required  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  as  applicable  to 
said  company,  if  it  is  stated  in  said  affidavits  that  no  lien  has  been  created  on  said  road 
since  the  passage  of  this  art.  ^ 

3.  Louisiana]  Rail-roads.— The  late  act  of  the  leg^isIaCure  for  the  organisation  of 
corporations  fur  works  of  public  improvement  and  utility,  is  based  upon  very  liberal 

Erinciples,  and  is  a  great  step  in  advance  of  our  past  policy.    Under  this  act,  chartera 
ave  i>een  framed  for  the  Jackson  aud  Opeloosas  Rail-road  Companies,  which  have  both 
been  organized. 

Jaekton  Rail-'road  Company' — OJieen — President.  James  Robb ;  Direeiort — James 
Bobb,  A.  D.  Kelly,  J.  P.  Benjamin,  J.  P.  Harrison,  Isadoro  Labutut,  W.  6.  Campbell, 
John  SlideU,  W.  P.  Converse,  £.  W.  Moise,  Emile  Lm  Sere,  H.  S.  Bnckner,  Charles 
Pride. 
We  extract  the  fint  five  provisions  of  the  charter — 

1.  The  said  corporation  shall  be  called  the  "  New-Orleans,  Jackson,  and  Graat  North- 
en  Rail-road  Company,"  and  its  domictl  is  fixed  in  the  city  of  New- Orleans. 

2.  The  said  corporation  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  constructing,  working  and 
maintaining  a  rail-road  from  New-Orleans  to  Jackson,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  tnence 
northward,  tbrougb  the  State  of  Mississippi,  towards  the  point  that  shall  be  deemed  moat 
favorable  foi  continuinff  the  communication  to  Nashville,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  The 
road  to  be  made  on  socn  a  scale  as  shall  serve  for  the  msin  trunk  of  a  continuous  line  of 
communication  between  New-Orleans  and  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  con- 
federacy. 

3.  The  capital  stuck  of  the  company  is  fixed  at  three  millions  of  dollan,  divided  into 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  shares  of  twentv-five  dollan  each.  A  payment  of  five 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  each  share  shall  be  made  at  the  time  of  subscribing.  The  sub- 
sequent payments  shall  be  made  in  such  sums,  and  at  such  periods,  as  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  Board  of  Directon ;  provided,  that  no  call  shall  be  made  for  mora  than  ten  per  cent, 
at  one  time,  and  that  sixty  days'  notice  of  each  call  shall  be  given,  by  publication  in  two 
newspapers  in  New-Orleans  and  two  in  Mississippi.  Not  more  than  three  calls  shall  be 
made  in  any  one  year. 

4.  The  said  corporation  shall  go  into  operation  and  be  organised,  so  soon  ss  shares  of 
stock  to  the  amount  of  tbrae  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall  have  been  subscribed. 

5.  The  business  of  the  corporation  shall  be  conducted  «t  its  domicil,  in  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans,  by  a  board  boraposed  of  eighteen  directors,  who  shall  be  stockholders,  of  whom 
six  shall  be  selected  from  amongst  the  stockholdera  residing  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
A  quorum  shall  consist  of  at  least  seven  diracton.    Tbe  directora  shall  elect  one  of  their 
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body  at  pretident  of  the  company,  at  their  firat  meeting  afler  their  election.    At  all  elec- 
tions bv  the  fltockboldera  at  all  their  meetings,  each  share  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote. 

Opetouuu Railroad  Company. — OJ^cers — Christopher  Adamsi  President ;  Dirtelan 
— C.  Adams,  Jr.,  A.  Lanfear.U.  Y.  de  £gana,  J.  W.  Stanton,  A.  Chiapella,  J.  D.  Denegre. 
R.  B.  Sumner,  L.  J.  Signr,L.  Leon  Bernard,  Gen.  A.  Dedonet,  Harvey  Hopkins,  if  O 
H.Norton. 
The  first  five  provisions  of  the  charter  are  as  follows  :— 

1.  The  said  corporation  shall  be  called  *'  The  New-Orleans,  Opelonsas  and  Great  West- 
em  Rail-road  Company/'  and  its  domicil  is  fixed  in  the  city  of  xTew-Orleans. 

2.  The  said  corporation  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  constmcting,  working  and 
maintaining  a  rail-xoad  from  Algiers,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  from 
New-Orleans,  and  thence  westward  throagh  or  near  Thibodanz ;  thence  to  Berwick's  Bay ; 
crossing  which,  thence  to  Washington  or  near  it,  on  the  Conrtablea,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Landiv,  and  from  thence  hereafter  to  be  continned  to  the  point  on  the  Sabine  River  most 
favorable  for  die  purpose  of  continuing  said  road  through  the  State  of  Texas  to  £1  Paso, 
on  the  Rio  Grande.  The  road  to  be  made  on  such  a  scale  as  shall  serve  for  the  main 
trunk  of  a  line  of  rail-road,  as  shall  form  a  continuous  communication  between  New- 
Orleans,  Texas  and  the  Pacific  Slates  or  Territories,  and  such  branches  as  they  may  here- 
after choose  to  make. 

3.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  fixed  at  three  milUons  of  dollars,  divided  into 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  shares  at  twenty-five  dollars  each.  A  payment  of  five 
percent  on  the  amount  of  each  share  shall  be  made  at  the  time  of  subscribinff.  The  sub- 
sequent  payments  shall  be  made  in  such  sums  and  at  such  periods  as  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors :  Provided,  that  no  call  shall  be  made  for  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
at  one  time,  and  that  six^  days'  notice  of  each  call  shall  be  given,  by  publication  in  une 
newspaper  in  New- Orleans,  which  shall  be  known  to  the  stockholders  as  Uie  official  paper 
of  the  company,  and  such  newspapers  as  may  be  designated  along  the  line  of  the  road. 
Not  more  than  three  calls  shall  be  made  in  this  year— the  subsequent  years,  the  calls  to  be 
fixed  by  the  stockholders  at  their  annual  meeting  in  January,  1653. 

4.  The  snid  corporation  shall  go  into  operadon  and  be  organized,  so  soon  as  shares  to 
the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall  have  been  subscribed. 

5.  The  business  of  the  corporation  shall  be  conducted  at  its  domicil,  in  the  city  of  New- 
Orieans,  by  a  board  composed  of  eighteen  directors,  who  shall  be  stockholders.  The 
directors  shall  elect  one  of  their  body  as  President  of  the  company  at  their  first  meeting 
after  their  election.  A  quorum  to  do  business  shall  consist  of  at  least  seven  directors. 
At  all  elections  by  the  stockholders,  at  all  their  meedngs,  each  share  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  vote. 

4.  TzirirxssiK. — A  writer  in  the  Nashville  Union  thus  compares  the  distances  on  the  two 
routes  via  Florence  and  via  Lagrange  and  Holly  Springs,  to  Jackson,  Miasissippi,  there 
to  connect  with  the  New-Orleans  road. 

Upon  the  otr  line  theory,  let  as  now  compare  the  distance  of  the  respective  Florence 
and  Clifton  routes  to  Jackson,  Mississippi,  which  city  is  [>eremptorilv  called  for  in  the 
charter  of  the  Nashville  and  New-Orleans  Rail-road,  starting  from  Mount  Pleasant,  the 
diverging  point : 

From  Mount  Pleasant  to  Florence 60  miles. 

From  Florence  to  Tuscumbia  (river  included) 5     ** 

From  Tuscumbia  to  Aberdeen  (air  line) 85     ** 

From  Aberdeen  to  Jackson  (air  line) 147     " 

997mUes. 

From  Mount  Pleasant  to  La^nge,  as  above  stated 147  miles. 

From  Lagrange  to  HoUy  Springs 30     " 

From  HoUy  Springs  to  Jaczson 190     " 

367  milea. 
297      •« 

Difference  in  distance • 70  miles. 

5.  YiEGlifiA. — We  received  some  time  afo,  but  omitted  noticing,  from  the  press  of 
other  matters,  an  address  prepared  by  J.  R.  Watkins,  Esq.,  to  the  people  of  Richmond, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Danville  Rail-road;  The  address  u  ably  written,  and  digesu  a 
large  (juandty  of  valuable  rail-road  materiel     The  writer  concludes  as  follows : — 

*'  Richmond  has  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  Danville  road.  It  is  above  all  others  her 
own  road.  Who  can  undertake  Ui  say  that  the  great  trade  of  the  West  and  South-wes^ 
which  she  is  so  eager  to  obtain,  will  never  go  up  the  valley  and  through  Manassa's  Gap, 
in  the  direction  of  Alexandria  and  Baltimore  7    Even  if  it  should  be  brought  through  the 
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Blue  Ridge  tunnel,  there  ia  the  Gordonsrille  and  Alexandria  Road  on  thia  »ide  the 
mountains  to  cariy  it  away  from  her.  Nor  ia  she  safe  with  it  brought  to  Lynchburg ;  for 
there  ia  a  scheme  on  foot  for  a  road  from  Lynchbui^  to  CharlottesriUe.  To  avert  the 
dangers  which  threaten  her  interests  will  require  the  greatest  wisdom,  caution  and  cir- 
cumspection on  the  part  of  her  fepresentatires.  But  she  cannot  be  prerented  from  becom- 
ing a  ^at  emporium  of  Southam  trade,  though  riyal  interests  may  prevail  over  her  in 
divertmg  that  of  the  West  and  Sooth-west.  IfoT  the  trade  of  western  North  Carolina, 
(a  country  of  immense  fertility,)  and  south  aide  Virginia,  she  can  have  no  competitor,  save 
perhaps,  Petersburg,  her  Virginia  sister,  at  whose  prosperity  she  should  feel  no  disposi- 
tion to  repine.  That  noble  region  she  holds  in  the  palm  of  her  hand.  She  can  unite  her- 
self to  it,  if  she  will,  bv  the  strongest  ties,  social  and  political,  until  both  shall  become 
identical  in  interest  and  in  feeling.  She  can  thus  acquire  a  strength  which  may  make  her 
irresistible  in  the  councils  of  the  state.  Her  present  position  is  critical ;  no  time  is  to  be 
lost.  To  achieve  an  object  so  imix>rtant,  but  one  thine  is  necessary,  and  that  is,  for  her 
hotel-keepers,  her  merchants  and  other  business  men,  ner  professional  men,  and  her  me- 
chanics, to  come  forward  at  once  and  subscribe  tkmr  monsjf, 

6.  TxsNXSssc. — Mr.  Beirne,  President  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail-road 
Company,  in  a  late  address,  and  after  the  refusal  of  the  le^Iature  of  Mississippi  of  the 
right  of  way  to  the  company  through  her  counties  of  Tishimmgo  and  Tippah,  except  apoo 
conditions  which  cannot  be  complied  with,  speaks  as  follows : 

**  It  is  known  to  the  stockholders,  that  heretofore  purchases  were  made  of  the  *'  Mem- 
phis and  Lagrange  Company,"  and  the  State  of  Tennessee,  of  their  interest  in  the  Mem- 
phis and  Lagrange  track,  and  also  the  interest  of  the  "  Tennessee  Valley  Rail-road  Com- 
pany," with  all  its  rights  and  privileges  in  what  was  known  as  the  Tnscumbia,  Courtland 
and  (Decatur  Rail-road ;  that  these  roads  were  made  a  part  of  the  main  trunk  of  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail-road ;  that  iron  rails  of  the  most  approved  T  pattern,  to  the 
amount  of  8,600  urns,  were  bought  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  these  roads.  The  con- 
tracts have  been  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  putting  tbem  in  running  order. 

It  is  now  announced  that  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Lagrange  poruon,  in  running  order, 
was  found  to  be  $360,000,  and  the  Vallev  Rail-road  $276,000 ;  making  the  segregate  cost 
of  these  ninety-two  miles  of  the  Merepnis  and  Charleston  Rail-road  $636,000  ;  that  the 
mding,  cross  ties,  engines,  burden  cars,  laying  the  track,  ftr.,  contracted  for  at  prices 
known,  insures  the  completion  of  that  portion  of  the  road  within  the  estimate  of  tne  en- 
gineer ;  and  the  question  is  confidently  asked,  where  can  ninety-two  miles  of  railroad 
m  the  United  States,  through  so  productive  a  country,  he  built  for  the  same  money  T 

The  President  of  die  company  takes  this  medium  of  informing  the  stockholders,  that,  in 
a  recent  visit  to  New- Orleans,  Dills  of  lading  had  been  receive<i  for  over^  4,500  tons  of 
iron  rails.  Two  cargoes  had  arrived — arrangements  were  made  for  receiving  and  for- 
warding— instructions  left  with  the  agents  of  tne  company,  to  forward,  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  on  the  beat  terma,  the  iron  to  Memphis  and  Tuscumbia ;  two  cargoes  of  the  same  have 
been  received  at  Memphis ;  and  that  a  meeting  of  the  directors  was  convened  at  this  place 
on  the  10th  instant.  The  meeting  of  the  board  thus  convened  continued  in  session  from 
the  10th  to  the  13th,  at  10  P.  if.,  and  the  President  takes  infinite  pleasure  in  saying,  that, 
during  the  deliberations,  no  directors  could  have  manifested  more  zeal  and  greater  desire 
to  profloote  the  ultimate  success  of  the  enterprise. 

At  this  meetine  it  was  ordered  that  eontmcta  be  entered  into  for  the  grading,  &c.,  of 
tliat  portion  of  snd  road  from  its  intersection  with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Rail- 
road to  Decatur  and  sections  Nos.  —  west  of  Tnscumbia.  For  all  of  which  bids  were 
made  (including  the  bridge  at  Decatur)  by  responsible  contractors.  That  the  President 
direct  a  survey  to  be  made  from  Lagrange,  Tennessee,  to  the  most  suitable  point  on  the 
Tennessee  River  in  said  state,  and  from  a  suitable  point  west  of  Tuscumbia  to  the  most 
suitable  point  on  the  Tennessee  River  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  below  obstructions  lu  na- 
vigation, and  then  to  ascertain  the  most  practicable  way  of  connecting  these  two  points  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  dl  of  which  is  to  be  reported  to  a  future  meeting  of  said  board. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  work  for  the  conatruction  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Rail-road  has  eommenoed  in  earnest,  and  all  that  is  wanting  is  confidence  in  the  ability 
and  punctuality  of  the  company  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  this  great  enterprise. 

7.  Gkorou  AMD  South  GAROLrRA. — ^Mr.  'Whiteside  having  been  deputed  by  the 
legislature  of  Tennessee  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  ledslatore  of  Georgia  on  the  con- 
flicts which  had  arisen  between  the  Bast  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Rail-road  Company 
and  the  Union  Branch  Company,  of  Georgia,  thus  speaks  of  the  action  of  the  last-named 
atate  upon  the  subject  of  the  bridge  across  the  Savannah  River,  and  of  a  route  from  the 
monntaina  of  Tennessee  to  Charleston  other  than  by  the  way  of  Augusta  or  Savannah : 

A  bfll  was  introduced  and  discussed  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  authorize  a 
connection  of  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  Rail-roads  at  Augusta,  and  was  rejected 
by  a  very  large  majority,  for  reasons,  dnatmess,  which  are  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
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committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  whom  that  branch  of  yoor  memorial  was 
referred. 

It  may  be  taken  as  expressing  the  decided  sentiments  of  a  very  large  maiori^  of  the 
people  of  Georgia,  and  a  fixed  determination  by  them  never  to  cermit  the  desired  con* 
nection — ^the  arowed  object  being  to  force  the  great  trade  expected  from  the  West  to  their 
own  seaport  at  Savannah. 

Competition  in  transportation  to  the  near  Adantic  ports,  and  in  trade  at  the  great  marts 
of  commerce,  are  things  of  immense  value  to  all  the  ^eat  agricultural,  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests  of  Tennessee  and  the  neigh borinff  states  of  the  interior.  This  com- 
petition would  ensure  low  freights  and  good  accommodation  on  the  great  thoronghfares* 
and  the  hijghest  prices  in  market  for  onr  products.  And  when  we  consider  the  immense 
amount  orexports  which  we  are  certain  to  place  on  the  rail-roads  leading  to  the  Atlantic 
at  no  distant  day,  we  can  form  some  estimate  of  the  great  advantages  to  result  to  our  peo- 
ple from  low  rates  of  transportation,  and  full  prices  in  a  free  and  extended  market  for 
their  products. 

It  would  not  be  extravagant  to  say,  that  in  a  very  short  time,  from  the  rapid  extension 
of  rail- roads  which  will  result  from  tne  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  which  you  have  just 
adopted,  this  want  of  competition  would,  in  ten  years  or  less,  tax  the  people  of  our  state 
alone  enoup^h  to  build  a  line  of  rail-road  from  Chattanooga  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  tax  m  the  form  of  tolls  and  drayage  at  the  Augusta  bridge — the  damage  done  to  the 
merchandise  and  produce,  in  loading  and  unloading,  from  the  cars,  and  exposure  while 
passing  from  depot  to  depot — the  detention  and  scattering  of  elocks,  &c.,  are  impediments 
on  theline  to  Cnarleston,  operating  perpetually,  to  the  aonovance  and  loss  of  all  who 
adopt  it  as  a  commercial  highway,  wnolly  incompatible  with  tnst  rapidity  and  freedom  of 
intercourse  with  the  Adanuc,  so  essential  to  onr  success  in  the  grand  scheme  of  internal 
improvemenu  on  which  we  are  embarking,  and  to  our  prosperity  as  an  agricultural  and 
commercial  people. 

Takins  it,  then,  for  granted  that  we  are,  in  all  time  to  come,  to  be  forced  to  the  port  of 
Savannah,  on  lines  of  rail-road,  which  are  even  now  unable  to  accommodate  their  own  local 
and  rapidly-increasing  business  without  ruinous  delay,  and  which  will  be  wholly  incom- 
petent for  the  great  increase  of  trade,  which  will  soon  seek  a  transit  between  the  Atlantic 
and  our  own  neighboring  states.—in  view  of  the  p«at  interests  st  stake,  it  behooves  ns  to 
go  to  work  at  once  with  the  energy  and  spirit  whtch  characterize  the  people  of  the  North- 
em  states,  and  open  a  direct,  anbruken  communication  by  rail-road  with  the  Adantic  at 
Charleston  and  Wilmington. 

South  Carolina  has  already  extended  her  rail-roads  from  the  coast  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  but  a  short  space  intervenes  between  them  and  our  roads  in  Tennessee. 

Recent  explorations  are  believed  to  establish  the  fact  that,  without  a  tunnel,  and  on 
easy  grades,  a  rail-road  may  be  run  from  Anderson,  South  Carolina,  to  a  connection  with 
the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Rail-road,  so  as  to  give  a  much  shorter  line  from  East 
Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  to  the  ocean,  than  the  one  by  way  of  Angnsta,  and  equally 
as  short  a  one  from  Chattanodj^a,  the  head  of  the  Nashville  and  Memphis  lines  or  mil- 
road. 

This  route  has  not  heretofore  attracted  the  attention  it  deserves,  from  a  belief  that  the 
right  of  way  could  never  be  had  from  the  State  of  Georgia  Ui  pass  the  most  favor^le  gap 
in  the  mountains,  wluch  is  just  within  the  north-east  comer  of  the  state ;  but  at  die  recent 
session  of  her  legislature  a  favorable  charter  was  granted  for  that  purpose,  and  the  way 
is  now  open  for  building  the  road. 

The  task  of  its  accomplishment  is  before  ns,  and  must  be  performed.  We  owe  it  to 
our  ereatest  interests,  and  we  owe  it  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  great  system 
of  rail-roads  which  vour  enlightened  forecast  has  decreed,  by  a  pledge  of  eight  millions  of 
dollars  of  public  aid,  that  it  shall  soon  come  into  operation  among  ns. 

This  state  aid  will  call  forUi  even  a  greater  amount  of  private  capital  to  be  invested  in 
these  enterprises,  and  we  may  soon  expect  an  investment  little,  if  any,  short  of  twenqr 
millions  of  dollars,  depending  mainly  for  a  profit,  or  pro^tahle  use,  on  an  easy  and  expe- 
ditious communication  with  we  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Shall  we  be  confined  to  the  exactions — the  monopoly— of  a  single  line  of  road  to  a  single 
point  of  trade,  and  this  road  now,  in  the  absence  of  an^  rail-road  connection  at  the  West, 
confessedly  unable  to  accommodate  the  business  which  is  already  ofiered  to  it  7  The 
whole  line  from  Chattanooga  to  Savannah  is  blocked,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  wsrehouse 
on  it  that  has  not  freight  awaiting  transportation,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  line, 
or  any  part  of  it,  to  give. 

Charleston,  with  ttie  aim  and  spirit  which  prompted  her  to  heavy  pledges  in  former 
times  to  reach  Cincinnati,  and  more  recently  to  bestow  her  treasure,  wiUi  no  niggard 
hand,  for  the  construction  of  rail-roads  to  the  Cumberland  and  Mississippi  rivers,  will 
doubtless,  to  peH'vct  the  great  system  which  we  are  just  establishing,  aid  us  in  removing 
this  only  barrier  which  intervenes  between  her  and  the  great  West 

The  riabhville  and  Chattanooga  Rail-road  is  verging  upon  that  point  where  it  is  to  be- 
come a  great  element  of  power  in  the  prosecution  of  a  direct,  unobstructed  line  to  Charles- 
ton. That  company  will  be  found  ready  to  do  its  full  share  when  die  time  for  action 
comes. 
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The  Carolins,  North  Alabama*  North  MisBisBippi,  and  many  of  the  Kentucky  roadt, 
having  a  direct  interest  in  this  line,  their  co-operation,  and  that  of  upper  and  central  South 
Carohna,  may  be  confidently  anticipated. 

^  If  the  charters  already  granted  by  von  do  not  snfficiently  provide  fur  this  great  connec- 
tion, suitable  additional  enactments  snould  be  made  at  once,  leaving  nntrammeled,  by 
calls  for  particular  localities  or  points  of  connection,  the  way  open  for  the  selection  of  the 
best  route  or  routes  to  be  fonnd  to  the  Nort^  Carolina  line  m  die  direction  of  Clayton, 
Georgia,  and  Anderson,  South  Carolina. 

6.  South  Carolina. — The  people  of  Charleston,  apprehensive  of  being  cnt  off  from 
the  direct  route  of  travel  North  when  the  Manchester  and  Wilmington  Road  is  completed, 
have  obtained  a  charter,  and  are  now  pressing  for  a  rail-road  from  Charleston,  or  from 
an^  point  on  the  east  bank  of  Cooper  River,  within  three  miles  of  Charleston,  to  such 

Snot  on  or  near  the  Wilminffton  and  Manchester  RAil-road,  west  of  the  great  Pee 
ee,  as  may  be  selected  ;  and  in  case  the  route  which  may,  on  examination,  be  found 
most  eligible,  should  not  pass  by  or  near  the  Delta  of  the  Saniee  and  the  town  of  George- 
town, then  the  companv  snail  be  authoriaed  to  construct  a  branch  rail-road,  or  a  plank-road 
to  Oeorgetown.  It  shall  also  have  antliority  to  construct  branch  rail-roads  or  plank-roads  in 
any  direction,  and  to  any  disunce  not  exceeding  twenty-five  miles  from  the  main  track  of 
the  said  railroad. 

9.  UiMiBSiPPi.— Presuming  that  the  New-Orleana  and  Jackson  Rail-road  will  take 
the  roote  through  Baton  Rouge,  the  Natchez  papers  are  proposing  an  extension  to  that 
cit^.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  Natchez  to  make  a  move  to  inance  tne  company  to  come 
this  wav,  as  there  are  two  important  links  in  the  chain  to  Jackson  already  finished  or 
graded  7  From  Bayou  Sara  to  Woodville  there  is  a  road  already  in  successful  opera- 
tion, which  could  be  bought  out  by  the  New-Orleans  and  Nashville  Company ;  and  from 
this  place  to  Torrey's  store,  forty  miles,  our  old  road  is  graded,  and  can  lie  had  by  the 
New-Orleans  Company  by  the  mere  asking  for  it  The  only  two  links  then  to  fill  up  will 
be  from  Baton  Rouge  to  Bayou  Sara,  and  from  Woodville  to  thit  place,  which  last  would 
be  done  by  the  citizens  of  Wilkinson  and  Adams  counties,  without  doubt.  Natchez  alone 
could  take  half  a  million  of  stock  to  induce  the  company  to  come  tliis  way,  and  the  citi- 
xens  of  Wilkinson  are  as  public-spirited  as  any  people  in  the  sonth-wei t,  and  will  take  as 
much  stock  as  any  other  community  of  the  same  population  along  the  whole  mute.  In 
nddition  to  this,  the  road  from  Torrey's  store  lo  Jackson  (which  last  place  the  New- 
Orleans  and  Nashville  Road  is  obliged  to  teach)  has  been  once  sunreyed  and  marked  oat, 
and  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  elinble  in  the  state  for  a  rail-road,  pnrsning,  as  it  does,  a 
hisrh  level  ridge  almost  the  entire  distance. 

There  are  other  advantages  to  this  roote,  some  of  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice. 
In  the  first  place,  it  will  save  forty  miles  of  grading  between  Baton  Rouge  and  Jackson, 
«nd  will  pass  through  the  richest  and  moat  populans  portions  of  vrestem  Missistippi. 
Striking  Natchex.  it  will  receive  an  immense  trade,  from  which  it  will  be  cnt  off  if  it 
takes  a  more  easterly  direction,  and  will  eventually  intercept  the  trade  which  is  des- 
tined to  come  to  Vidalia  from  the  Arkansas  and  Texas  roads,  which  will  certainly  be 
made  to  the  river  oppoaile  this  place,  and  that  within  a  few  years. 

10.  Gborgia. — In  a  late  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  npon  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  Rail-road,  we  find  the  following  upon  the  importance  of  the  work : 

The  committee,  in  the  close  of  their  labors,  cannot  refrain  from  calling  the  attention  of 
the  legislature  to  the  importance  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Rail-road,  its  position  and 
its  prospects.  Ita  northern  terminus  is  in  the  city  of  Chattanooga,  from  which  point  di- 
verses  a  system  of  rail-roads  wbich  penetrate  every  portion  of  the  eastern  Mississippi 
ValTey.  The  East  Tennessee  Rail-road,  leaving  our  road  at  Dalton,  extends  into  the 
fertile  valleys  of  East  Tennessee  ;  its  continuation  forms  the  Virginia  Rail-road,  which, 
tunnelinff  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  joins  the  extensive  system  of  rail-roads  recently 
planned  oy  the  State  of  Virginia.  When  this  work  is  finished,  there  will  be  an  unbroken 
rail-road  track  from  Washington  Citv  to  Monteomerv,  Alabama.  Our  road  will  form  an 
imoortant  link  in  this  great  thoroughfare  of  trace  and  travel.  On  the  west,  the  Nashville 
and  Chattanoosa  Rail-road  Company  are  overcoming  obstacles  once  considered  insur- 
moontable,  and  are  rapidly  pushing  their  work  to  completion.  From  some  point  on  this 
line  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Road  diverges,  and,  in  a  distance  little  less  than  three 
hundred  miles,  reaches  its  western  terminus  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

Two  lines  are  spoken  of  from  Nashville — one  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  another  to  seme 
point  on  the  Mississippi  River.  From  undoubted  information,  we  learn  that  these  two 
great  enterprises  wiu  be  completed.  All  these  improvements  will  necessarily  become 
valuable  feeders  to  our  state  work.  The  1,500  miles  of  navigation  furnished  by  the  Ten- 
nessee River  and  its  tributaries,  concentrate  upon  Chatunooga  «n  important  steam  and 
flat-boat  trade.  The  fertile  bottoms  drained  bv  these  streams  produce,  in  profusion, 
the  staple  articles  of  food  so  much  needed  by  the  planters  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
and  Alabama.  The  other  terminus  of  our  road  is  in  the  ctt^  of  Atlanta,  from  which  point 
rad  iate  three  great  lines  of  railways,  which  embrace,  in  their  contimiations  and  branches, 
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the  whole  of  Georgia*  most  of  South  Carolina,  and  a  portion  of  Alabama.  They  also  con- 
nect  the  navieable  waters  of  the  Gulf  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  dispensins  the  benefits  of 
cheap  and  saddea  commonication  for  trade  and  travel  to  nearly  two  millions  of  people. 
Our  state  road  forms  the  onh  eonnedin^  link  between  these  creat  rail-road  centres — 
Chattanooga  and  Atlanta — and  no  other  hne  can  ever  be  built  which  will  seriously  inter- 
fere with  our  monopoly,  for  the  conformation  of  the  country  forbids  it  Between  Murfulk, 
Vs.,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Mobile  on  the  Gulf,  there  is  no  seaport  which  will  not  be  reached 
or  controlled  by  the  lines  diverging  from  Atlanta.  This  secures  the  concentration  of  the 
Mississippi  VaHey  trade  at  that  point  over  our  road,  to  be  distributed,  by  iu  connecdng 
roads,  over  this  extended  section. 

11.  Arkansas. — ^We  have  received  an  interesting  letter  from  Little  Bock,  signed 
"  Boston  Mountain,"  which  abounds  in  very  judicious  suggestions  upon  the  subject  of 
south-western  industrial  independence,  and  proposes  many  appropriate  remedies  for  the 
depression  which  has  fallen  upon  us.  We  can  only  extract  the  conclusion  of  this 
letter: 

**  To  accomplish  this,  and  even  more,  all  we  want  is  to  establish  banks  as  the  wants  of 
the  country  require,  upon  a  mixed  stock  and  specie  basis-— such  as  Ohio,  New-Yoric,  and 
other  states  have  adopted,  and  all  things  else  will  be  added." 

12.  Texas. — We  extract  the  foUowms  from  the  letter  of  a  verv  intelligent  gentleman 
at  Clarksville,  Texas,  who  was  a  menmer  of  the  late  Rail-road  Convention  in  New- 
Orleans  : 

*'  I  sometimes  laugh  at  the  proceedings  of  our  great  Rail-road  Convention,  and  the 
very  appronriatensts  of  Uie  two  ^eat  speeches  of  the  session  to  the  objects  contemplated 
—I  mean  those  of  Robb  and  Benjamin.  What  were  they  but  wholesale  attacks  upon  the 
constitution  of  Louisiana,  the  (laws  of  the  state,  and  the  municipality  regulations  of  the 
city  of  New-Orleans  in  partseular'f  Now  was  this  not  a  '^  dainifduk''  to  serve  up  to 
your  guests  after  inviting  them  to  a  consnlution  on  rail-roads  f  But  to  get  back  to  oar 
Little  Rock  Convention.  Its  object  is  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  finish  one  road ;  or,  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  Benjamin,  it  has  a  **  heal  object  "  the  construction  and  completion  ef 
the  road  recommended  by  the  New-Orleans  Convention,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  or  near  Memphis,  and  running  a^roas  the  State  of  Arunsas  via  Little  Rock, 
to  somA  point  on  the  north-eastern  border  of  this  state,  now  that  the  road  will  be  built 
from  Memphis  to  Little  Rock,  may  be  said  to  be  ujiaedfmet.  If  it  continues  on  to  this 
section  of  country,  or  reaches  Red  River  at  any  point  above  the  raft,  it  will  cut  off  an 
immense  amount  of  trade  and  travel  from  your  city.  This  region  is  rapidly  filling  up  with 
a  plantinff  population ;  and  the  present^  or  rather  thefpast  year,  over  seventy  thousand  bags 
ofcotton  nave  been  made  above  the  raft.  The  present  season  is  a  fine  one  to  keep  up  the 
rail-road  excitement.  Boats  from  cor  landing  are  charging  us  $4  a  ba^  for  cotton,  and 
•3  50  a  barrel  for  back  freight.  This  is  glorious.  I  hope  it  will  continue.  It  will,  if 
it  does,  build  the  road.  For  ray  part,  I  wish  Red  River  woald  dose  up  so  completely 
with  raft,  from  Alexandria  to  Fort  Washita,  that  yon  could  not  force  an  Indian  canoe 
through.  Necessity  is  not  only  the  mother  of  inventioB,  bat  also  the  lash  which  drives  the 
sloth  to  the  tise  of  those  means  already  invented.  As  lone  as  we  have  a  kind  of  "  it  teiU 
do*'  water  communication^  it  is  hard  to  get  the  people  tt>  ue  trial  of  any  ethex,  especially 
when  it  costs  money." 

13.  Gkoroia. — ^We  have  received  the  annual  report,  1853»  of  the  Oirard  Road,  in- 
tended to  connect  Mobile  Bay  with  Columbus,  Geo.,  and  thus  open  uninterrupted  travel 
to  the  north.  Fortv  miles  are  under  contract,  and  will  perhaps  be  graded  within  the 
year.  One  hundred  hands  are  engaged  on  the  first  twenty-two  miles,  and  the  number 
will  be  swelled,  if  possible,  to  five  huMred  during  the  summer.  Columbus  has  subscribed 
as  a  corporation  $150,000  (or  iron.  Subscriptions  payable  in  grading  received  to  the  ex- 
tent of  170  miles,  $491,400.  Donadons  of  alternate  sections  of  land  are  expected  from 
Congress. 

1 4.  South  Cakoliv  a..— Ckarletion  and  Hafaburgh  Eoad.^We  extract  from  the  report 
of  the  president,  Mr.  Conner,  for  1652. 

Dividends  declared  since  1844. 

1644 diTideads  cash 5  par  cent  I  1848 dividends  cash 2^  per  ct. 

1845 "  "    5^-3"       I  1849 ••  "    4         " 

1846 "  "     5k       *•        11850 "  "    6  •« 

1847 "  partly  scrip. 5  83-100       |  1851 "  "    7         " 

UpanddOTrB.  ToUl  B«lM«f        Bamteer      BoilMk     BMrcbof 

ffaaMngm.   Ammnt.  Amoaat.  IUe*lpte.  eottoo.  floor.  of  grain.     taxfmllaB. 

1844..  54.146...17tV591.58..J12,547J7...  53a,8d9.9.V...  186,638 

1845..  56,785... 170,862.91... 342»316w71...  558,697.71....  197,657 

1846..  64,136... 189,644.87... 351.689.9S...  589.081.53....  186,271.... 19,148....    9.')69....       48 

1847..  77,579.. .232.148.93.. .387,634.00...  655,975.90.... 1 34,302  ...19,043.... 338,848....  3.189 

1848..  75,149.. .221,363.59.. .535,59156...  800,073.54.... 274,364....  15, 447.... 203,485....  5,753 

1349..  92,713.. .233,395.42... 621,990.32...  892.403 16.... 339,999....  1,507....  66,904.... 13,919 

1850..  117,351.. .273,383^7.. .S$3,35«.78...  012.790.25.... 284,935....  185....  14,515....  9,683 
1831. .128,590..J»7,341.60..JW4,164i)3... 1,000,71758.. ..287,590....     596....       547.. «.  4,19$ 
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15.  TszAs.— We  have  reeeiTed  a  private  letter  from  Hendenon,  Rosk  conn^r,  Texaa. 
in  which  the  aathor  specaUtea  with  much  intelligence  npon  the  importance  of  the  propoaea 
road  from  our  city  into  that  region.    We  can  only  offer  one  extract  from  the  letter : 

"  Cotton  eonld  be  grown  at  moderately  remunerating  prices,  where  now  at  the  low  ratea 
to  which  itia  tendine,  and  at  rates  of  preTious  years,  it  can  hardly,  adding  coat  of  haolinffy 
be  made  a  profitable  coltore.  The  cost  of  hauling  at  this  distance  from  Red  River  la 
about  $5  per  Dale ;  add  $1  95  for  freight,  storage  and  commissious  for  shipping,  and  the  out- 
lay is  about  $6  25  each  bale  to  get  it  to  market;  whereas,  a  rail-road  could  convey  the  same 
article  at  about  $1  to  $1  25  per  bale  more  expeditiously,  at  leas  risk,  and  meet  a  market  at 
any  precise  period  desired.  The  same  rule  would  hold  good  in  the  transmission  of  cattle, 
aaving  by  a  large  amount  io  the  weight,  and  the  beuer  condition  of  the  beef,  as  well  as  the 
hazard  and  loss  at  present  attending  uieir  conveyance.  Other  articles  would  largely  enter 
into  the  list  of  productions,  such  as  sheep,  pooUry,  mules,  horses,  corn,  hides,  pelts,  &c., 
besides  the  gready  increasing  product  of  our  western  wheat,  which  is  grown  witn  a  greater 
yield  than  in  New- York  or  Virginia,  of  a  quality  nowhere  mferior. ' 

16.  SoUTBSRir  AiTD  WiSTiRiT  RAILWAY  CoHMiCTioiT.— The  KnoxviUo  Register 
publishes  an  addreaa  to  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Oeonia, 
Boodk  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina,  proposing  a  great  rail-road  conventiim  to  be  hela  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  during  the  month  or  August,  to  revive  the  old  projeet  of  a  south  Atlan- 
tic sea-board  conneetion  with  the  cities  of  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  via  Knoxville.  The 
world  has  never  presented  such  examples  of  great  enterprises  as  are  now  developing 
themselves  in  all  parts  of  our  ocean-bound  republic;  and  from  present  appearances,  the 
liat  of  gigantic  projeeta  of  internal  improvementa  is  to  be  much  enlarged.  Within  the 
next  ten  years  there  will  probably  be  from  three  to  five  great  and  continuous  lines  of  rail- 
way running  from  the  great  Lakea  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico*  and  twice  as  many  more  ranning 
fmn  iJie  AUantie  aea-mrd  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  probably  we  shall  also  have  in 
rapid  construcdon  a  single  mat  line  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  ahore. 
There  is  room  enough  for  afi.  The  intersection  of  these  great  backbone  and  rib  lines  of 
railway  promises  to  employ  the  capital  and  energy  of  the  country  to  a  very  considerable 
extent ;  and  as  these  enterprises  are  mostly  of  ahealtby  character,  we  welcome  them. 
We  trust  that  the  above  convention  will  be  well  attended. 

17.  yiRomiA  Public  Works.— The  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Virginia  have  made 
their  report  to  the  legialatnre,  showing  the  great  interest  which  has  been  awakened  in  that 
state  within  a  few  years,  in  regard  to  worka  of  internal  improvement  The  annexed  table 
presents  a  condensed  view  of  rail^road  progreaa  in  the  state,  together  with  the  interest  of 
the  state  in  their  capital  atock. 
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Appomattox  R.  R.  Cete  City  Point) 9 9 

Clover  Hin  Rail-road % 11J.-..11J....  — 

Blue  Ridge  Rail-road 16|....  ~....  16i 

Greenville  and  Roanoke  Rail-road 21 21 — 

Manassa's  Gap  Rail-road 103 — ....  60 

Orange  and  Alexandria  Rail-road  (including  branch) ....      98 30 38 

Fetenbaiv  and  Roanoke  Rail-road 60 60 — 

Richmond  and  Petersburg  Rail-road S2 22..^..  — 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  Rail-road ... .  76|....76|....  — 

South-side  Rail-road 122 30 75 

Tuckahoe  and  James  River  Rail-road ik 4i....  — 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Rail-road 95 80 15 

Virginia  and  Central  Rail-road  (to  Covington) 195 ....  1 05 . .        90 

Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail-road 209 50 100 

Winchester  and  Potomac  Rail-road •• 32 32 — 

Richmond  and  Danville  Rail-road 147 46 101 

Northwestern  Rail-road 100 — » 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  (in  Virginia) 940 99 141 

Length  of  Rail-roads  in  Virginia l,602i  miles. 

"  "  "       completed 676      '* 

"  "  "      in  progress 366^    »* 

Capiul  stock  (leaving  out  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road) $116,117,100  00 

State  interest 7.364,433  33 

Besides  these  rail-roads,  Virginia  has  about  872  milea  in  length  of  the  moat  capacious 
and  substantially-constracted  canals  in  the  Union. 

18.  Mobile  abd  Ohio  Rail-road. — ^From  a  late  report  of  the  Company,  made  to 
the  stockboldersi  we  extract  the  following : 
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"Summioff  up,  in  eooclaaion,  tbe  resoareet  wbich  have  been  aecnniDlated  by  the  Com 
panj  to  this  time,  and  arranging  them  in  a  tabular  form,  we  have  the  following  reanlt : 

Boad  complete,  in  working  oxder  to  Citronelle.  33  milea,  inclnding 

Sinipmenl— aUo,  coat  of  all  sunrejra,  locating  line,  &c.,  paid  for  bj 

obile  subscriptions,  aay 500,000 

Mobile  2  per  cent,  tax* 1,100,000 

Subscriptions  in  Mississippi,  private  and  county,  per  preTious  statement  1,07 5,733 

Lands  aooated  by  Congress,  as  per  estimate 3,672,864 

Total $6,548,587 

"  The  lands  included  in  this  estimate,  to  be  made  most  available  to  the  stockholders, 
shonid  be  withheld  from  sale  until  after  die  completion  of  the  road,  when  they  will  hare 
attained  a  higher  value.  They  are  now,  however,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  to  be 
offered  in  security  for  a  loan  of  five  millions  to  furnish  the  sujpeistructnre  and  equipment, 
whenever  the  amount  necessaiy  to  complete  Uie  loeal  work  shall  be  fully  made  up.  With 
the  spirit  now  prevailing  along  tbe  line,  it  is  believed  that  the  deficiency  at  present  exist- 
ing can  be  provided  for  during  the  coming  spring  and  summer.  Shonid  these  expecta- 
tions be  reaiixed,  the  remainder  of  the  road  can  be  put  under  contract  immediately  after, 
from  Pontotoc  to  the  Ohio  River,  for  graduation,  &c.  The  Board  entertain  no  apprehen- 
sions, that  with  the  securities  which  £ey  will  then  be  prepared  to  ofier,  any  difficoity  will 
occur  in  negotiating  the  loan  desired  upon  very  favorable  terms.  This  accomplished,  they 
will  be  enabled  to  prosecute  the  work  of  construction  simultaneouslv  at  different  points  of 
the  line,  and  finally  unite  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  with  the  Ohio  Kiver  oy  railway  within  tbe 
next  three  or  four  years. 

^  19.  Rail-boads  and  PoFULATioH.-^The  genersl  law  that  rsil-raads  having  their  termi- 
ni in  cities,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  in  the  increase  of  population,  is  so  wefl 
undentood,  that  any  elaborate  explanation  of  the  fact  would  be  aeemed  superfluous. 
Everybody  knows  that  rail-roads  augment  business,  compensate  labor,  give  enhanced  value 
to  property,  and  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  attract  population^  our  readers  desire  some 
valuable  practical  illustrations  of  the  operations  of  this  law,  let  them  con  with  attention 
the  Bttbjomed  article.  It  is  from  an  Ohio  paper— the  Dayton  Oazette — end  it  is  peculiarly 
intereatinff  to  the  people  of  this  vicinity,  because  New-Orleans  furnishes  the  writer  a  sig- 
nal example  of  tbe  evils  which  have  foUowed  the  neglect  of  this  great  principle  of  social 
economy ;  and  because  the  facts  cited  in  the  article  are  admirably  calculated  to  stimulate 
the  zeal  and  enterprise  of  our  cit^,  so  recently  manifested  in  behalf  of  projects  of  internal 
improvement.  We  give  the  article  in  place  of  any  crude  speculations  of  our  ovm,  in 
the  confident  belief  that  we  could  not  occupy  our  space  vritn  arguments  more  pregnant 
with  truth,  and  more  suggestive  of  wise  counsel  for  the  future. 

Orowih  of  Oitiet — ^The  recent  United  States  census  exhibita  manv  interesting  facta 
respecting  the  increase  of  the  principal  centres  of  popularion.  We  subjoin  the  population 
of  a  few  of  the  larger  cities,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1800  and  of  1850. 

1800.  1650. 

Bt  Louis 8,000 60,000 

Cincinnati 750  (about)  125,000 

New-Orleans 8,000 125^000 

New-York 63,000 650,000 

Pittsburgh 1,565 83,000 

Boston 38,000 212,000 

Philadelphia 73,000 450,000 

^  Looking  at  the  increase  of  these  cities  for  fifty  successive  yearS|  we  readily  find  the 
time  required  for  duplication,  which  is  nearly  as  follows : 

Bt.Louis 9|  years. 

New-Orleans 12  " 

Pittsburgh 9  " 

Philadelphia 20  ** 

Cincinnati  6^  •* 

New-York 14J  " 

Boston 23  " 

But  this  estimate  does  not  fairly  show  the  true  law  of  growth  of  the  places.  New 
agencies  have  been  called  into  service  within  that  period,  which  tend  more  powerfully  to 
centrahze  population  than  any  influences  known  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 

*  Annually  for  6ve  years,  or  10  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  real  esUte.— Ed. 
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centnxy--  •teamboats,  railways,  talegrapliB,  coal  and  iron  minea,  &c.  All  tfaeae  and  many 
other  ageneies  have  given  a  momenenm  to  thia  ag|7egation  of  population,  which  has 
been  wonderful  dnring  the  last  decennial  period.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note  the  yarious 
changes  in  the  relative  increase  of  cities  tor  several  saccessive  decades  since  18(0.  One 
place  shows  a  decreased  ratio  of  growth,  another  an  acceleration  without  a  parallel  in 
history.  And  diese  relative  changes  are  not  factitious,  but  depend  upon  laws  which  are 
certain  in  their  operation.  Thns,  New-Orleans,  which  in  its  earlv  history  doubled  iu  popu- 
lation  in  twelve  years,  would  not  now  duplicate  in  less  than  tnirty-four  ^ears.  Boston, 
half  a-centoxy  ago,  doubled  its  population  in  twen^-three  years,  but  now  it  will  daplicate 
it  in  twelve  and  «-half  years.  Alexandria,  Va.,  once  required  fifty  yean  for  a  duplication, 
but  at  its  present  ratio  of  increase  it  would  require  400  years.  Worcester,  Mass., 
once  only  duplicated  in  twenty-one  years,  but  now  it  will  require  but  nine  and  a  half 
years. 

Let  US  examine,  a  moment,  the  canaea  of  these  results.  New-Orleans  has  depended 
npon  commerce  alone  for  her  prosperi^.  Thirty  f^^'*  '^  '^^  ^^  °^  competitor  to  dis^ 
tuib  her  inland  trade.  She  was  the  grand  depot  of  nearly  all  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi 
valley.  Her  growth  would,  of  course,  be  rapid.  But  during  more  than  forty  years,  she 
has  brought  to  her  assistance  no  new  element  of  growth — ^no  rail^roads  of  consequence,  no 
manniactories.  Other  cides  have  sprung  up,  and  by  means  of  rail-roads,  canals,  d^c,  have 
entered  into  a  keen  competition  with  her  forthe  purchase  and  transportation  of  the  products 
of  the  Mississippi  vall^.  Thus,  during  the  last  season,  much  of  the  tobacco  which  was  for- 
merly landed  in  New-Orleans,  and  re-shipped,  was  purchased  and  shipped,  via  Cincinnati 
and  Buffalo,  to  New-Yoik.  At  the  aame  time,  New-Orieans  has  depended  apon  her  keen 
competitors  for  the  simplest  articles  of  manufacture.  The  reason  of  this  decrease  in  pros- 
perity is  obvious. 

Boston  furnishes  another  illustration.  Her  commercial  position  is  not  as  favorable  as 
that  of  New-Orleans.  When  she  depended  upon  commerce  alone,  her  population  dupli- 
cated but  once  in  twenty-three  years. '  Now,  when  she  has  made  Uie  whole  Union  tribu- 
tary to  her,  by  her  vast  system  of  rail-roads,  and  sends  her  manufactured  articles  to  all 
climes,  the  ratio  of  her  growth  will  double  her  population  in  14|  years.  Now,  let  us 
place  these  figures  side  by  side : 

1800.  1850. 

New-Orleans ISyears.  34year8. 

Boston 23    «  12J    " 

Here  then  is  a  complete  reversal  of  the  law  of  growth,  consequent  upon  causes  so 
plain  that  he  that  runs  may  read. 

Taking  the  ratio  of  increase  of  various  cities  from  1840  to  1850,  we  find  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  duplication  nearly  as  follows : 

Milwanlde 3  years.  Marietta • 7  years. 

Chi':ago 3|  "  Indianapolis 7k  " 

8l  Louis 4  "  Pittsburgh 8  " 

Manchester 4  "  Dayton 8  " 

Toledo 6  •*  New-Albany 8  " 

Cleveland 6  «'  Buffalo 8*  « 

Cincinnati 6  "  Detroit 9  " 

Columbus 6  "  Louisville 9^  " 

The  following  are  the  western  cities,  with  one  exception,  and  the  ratio  of  growth  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  cities  iu  the  world.  If  these  deductions  approach  to  ac- 
curacy, and  we  believe  they  do,  Sl  Louis,  which,  in  1850,  had  a  population  of  80,000, 
will,  in  four  years  from  the  date  of  that  census,  have  a  population  of  160,000.  Cincinnati 
will  have  850,000  long  before  the  next  decennial  period ;  and  Chicago,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ^enr  1854,  will  contain  not  less  than  60,000.  We  cannot  but  think  that  real 
investments  in  such  places  will  pay  beyond  any  other.  A  man  of  moderate  means  may 
grow  rich  while  he  sleeps.  But  let  ua  see  how  this  law  of  growth  is  to  affect  other  cities 
of  the  Union. 

Timt  of  D^pUeotien.  Time  of  DtipUe^tioiL 

New- York 13  years.  Boston 12|  years. 

Philadelphia 12|    '*      Rochester 12       " 

Washington 12      ••     Baltimore ^ 134     " 

Bichmond 14^    «      Albany 16^     «* 

Here  ia  another  class  of  cities  which  we  conclude  are  built  and  '<  finished :" 

Charleston 35  years.    Newport 65  yean. 

Natchex 85      *'        Ponghkeepaie 90      « 

Hudson 100      •*        CarUsle,  Penn 130      •' 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.— SOMETHING  BETTER  FOR  THE  SOUTH  THAN  THE  FUGITIVE 
SLAVE  LAW. 
SsviRAL  yean  ago,  when  the  new  constitution  of  Kentncky  was  under  discussion,  and 
when  the  slavery  agitations  were  at  their  height  in  Congreas,  a  gentleman  in  Kentncky 
prepared  an  ingenious  plan  for  the  security  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  which  he  called 
the  "  Ohio  River  Flan."  and  which  he  now  famishes  ns  for  publication./  Perhaps,  in  soma 
future  day,  when  the  "  Compromise"  shall  cease  to  be  a  "  finality,"  which  GKid  forfend, 
and  we  shall  be  driven  to  look  about  again  for  security,  the  Ohio  River  Plan  may  receive 
attention.  It  nas  this  merit,  at  least,  that  Mr.  Calhocm,  in  a  letter  which  we  have  seen,  and 
which  has  been  leffc  in  our  possession,  speaks  of  it  as  **  well  calculated  to  test  the  sincerity 
of  the  adjacent  non-slaveholding  sutes.  If  they  scquiesced,  it  would  give  them  a  popula- 
tion they  utterly  detest ;  and  if  not,  it  would  expose  their  hypocrisy.  It  might  thus  put  an 
end  to  the  question  about  fugitive  slaves,  and  is,  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
only  wsy  that  an  end  could  be  put  to  it."  He  adds,  howevei^"  But  I  do  not  think  it 
would  reach  the  radical  cause  of  abolition,  nor  stop  its  agitation.  That  lies  deeper.  It  haa 
its  root  partly  in  fanaticism  and  partly  in  the  lust  of  power,  which  nothing  but  the  united 
opposition  and  resolve  of  the  Sooth  can  successfully  resist  short  of  dissolving  all  political 
connection  with  them."    This  letter  was  written  in  1849.— [Editor. 

TBI  OHIO  RITER  PLAN. 

The  time  has  come  when  it  is  useless  to  put  off  the  consideration  of  this  momentous 
question.  Whether  a  law  of  emancipation  be  a  part  of  the  new  constitution  of  Kentucky 
or  not,  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  nas^t  so  great  a  headway  that  it  will  be 
found  impossible,  by  anv  ordinary  means,  to  stsy  its  onward  process  to  rule  or  ruin. 
Nothing  snort  of  suco  a  plan  as  is  here  proposed  can  settle  the  question.  My  plan  has  one 
chsracieristic  which  is  peculiar  to  it.  It  is  unlike  all  others.  Some  will  smile  when  they 
read  it;  others  will  laugh  outright;  some  emancipationists  will  be  delighted  with  it;  some 
will  abuse  the  man  who  concocted  it  So  will  it  b9j  pro  and  eon,  with  thejM'a-slavery  men. 
The  abolitionists  have  been  fi&;hing  for  my  plan  all  their  lives,  but  I  am  afraid  they  will 
find  the  most  fault  with  it.  It  will  please  and  displease  more  men  than  any  other  plan 
ever  proposed.  It  will  do  one  of  twothines;  it  will  either  be  the  means  of  abolisning 
slfl^er^,  or  it  will  kill  abolition  in  the  United  Ststes  stone  dead. 

yit  will  be  a  sure  test  of  the  philanthropy  and  action  from  principle  of  the  abolition  school 
everywhere.  It  will  settle  the  question  beyond  dispute  as  to  what  is  the  best  condition  in 
which  the  negro  race  can  be  placed.  It  will  also  determine  which  he  prefers.  It  obviates 
the  great  objection  in  the  slave  states  to  all  plans  of  emancipation  hitherto  proposed  ;  the 
negroes  who  become  free  are  not  to  be  sent  to  Africa ;  they  will  remove  from  the  slave 
sutes,  but  their  removal  will  not  be  attended  with  any  expense  to  the  citisens  of  Ken- 
tucky. If  the  negro  slave  becomes  free  his  master  has  to  lose  his  value,  but  there  is 
an  end  to  the  matter ;  he  is  gone,  and  there  is  no  further  trouble.  My  plan  is  voluntary, 
but  not  compulsory.  It  is  not  prospective,  but  immediate.  The  negroes  in  Kentucky  who 
become  free  are  to  be  colonized  in  Ohio ;  Indiana  and  Ulioois  may  have  a  portion  orihem, 
but  Ohio  is  to  be  the  home  of  the  vast  majority.  We  prefer  this  for  various  reasons :  the 
climate  of  Ohio  i«  very  mild,  and  it  is  a  more  healthful  country  than  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
and  the  Ohio  people  have  always  showed  more  sympathy  for  us  than  the  citizens  of  either 
Indiana  or  Illinois  have  done.  Virginia  and  Maryland,  it  they  adopt  my  plan,  can  colonize 
in  Pennsylvania,  New-York,  and  New-England.    Time  mnst  determine  for  the  rest 

The  plan  is  this :  The  first  article  in  the  constitution  of  Kentucky,  on  the  subject  of 
slsvery,  shall  declare  that  negro  slavery  is  perpetual  in  Kentucky^  or  until  a  new  constiui- 
tion  is  formed.  The  second  article  shall  enact  that  every  negro  slave  who  escapes  from 
this  state  across  the  Ohio  River,  shall  be  free  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  so  far  as  the 
master  in  Kentucky  has  any  right  to  him ;  provided  he  is  not  brought  back  by  the  people 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  or  Illinois.  In  that  case  the  neero  so  brought  back,  shall  again  become 
the  property  of  his  former  master.  The  spirit  of  toe  law  proposed,  is  this,  that  whenever 
a  negro  or  mulatto  enters  Kentucky,  he  becomes  tpso  facto  a  slave  *,  whenever  he  escapes 
out  of  Kentucky,  by  wav  of  the  Ohio  River,  he  becomes  ipso  facto  a  free  man.  We  con- 
fer a  ^real  honor  upon  Ohio ;  and  all  the  dishonor  we  take  upon  ourselves.  Hie  people 
of  Ohio  may  object,  however,  to  the  law  proposed,  but  they  can't  help  themselves,  except 
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in  one  way ;  bat  as  aboIidoDiats,  they  can't  object,  for  their  creed  is,  that  when  we  know 
what  is  a  man's  duty,  we  ought  to  make  him  perform  it.  If  ihey  do  not  want  the  Kentucky 
negroes  to  be  free,  they  must  become  like  unto  those  who  carry  on  the  slave-trade  witn 
Africa ;  when  the  slave  reaches  the  soil  of  Ohio  then  he  is  a  free  man ;  would  they  make  free- 
men slaves  by  returning  them  to  bondage  T  When  once  the  slave,  who  escapes  into  Ohio, 
knows  that  he  has  no  *'  enemv  in  his  rear/'  it  will  be  impossible  to  push  him  on  into 
Canada.  The  present  suteof  things  is  this :  when  a  slave  escapes  into  Ooio  he  is  received 
with  all  the  rights  of  bospiulitv,  but  is  soon  told,  you  are  not  safe  here,  your  former  master 
will  pnrsne  yon,  and  voo  may  be  carried  back  to  a  more  oppressive  bondage  than  ever; 
yon  must  go  to  Canada,  we  will  help  you  off  with  all  possible  speed  ;  but  do  not  forget  for 
a  moment  that  yon  are  not  safe  till  you  reach  British  soil.  But  let  the  negro  once  know 
that  Ohio  soil  is  as  safe  and  as  free  lo  him  as  British  soil,  and  you  had  as  well  whistle  to 
the  wind  as  to  try  to  bndge  \i\m,y 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  nnd^  this  plan  the  state  of  Ohio  must  either  allow  Kentucky 
lo  colonize  her  slaves  within  her  borders,  or  she  must  keep  ()iem  out,  or  return  them  to 
•}*^«T-  Suppose  that  their  great  benevolence  and  philanthropy  determine  them  to  adopt 
the  first  alternative,  then  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  emancipation,  or  rather  abolition, 
the  removal  of  them  and  a  home  for  them,  is  at  once  obviated.  Ohio  opens  her  doors;  no 
expense  is  incurred  in  the  removal  of  the  negro ;  his  feelings  and  affections  are  not  out- 
raged ;  he  is  still  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  he  lives  near  his  former  friends  and 
relatives,  with  whom  he  can  correspond,  and  he  is  not  expatriated  to  either  an  extremely 
hot  or  extremely  cold  climate;  and  it  will  be  optionary  with  him  to  be  a  slave  or  to 
enjoy  all  the  boasted  rights  of  freedom.  He  will  only  have  to  make  the  effort,  and  if  his 
master  catches  him  before  he  reaches  the  Ohio,  his  condition  will  not  be  worse  than  it  was 
before.  As  to  any  objection  which  pro-slavery  men  misht  have  to  this  law,  it  will  be 
found  more  imaginary  than  real.  It  is  well  known,  that  when  a  mnawav  slave  crosses  the 
Ohio,  although  be  is  a  slave  according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Sutes  so  long  as 
he  remains  within  the  Union,  yet  that  it  is  useless  to  pursue ;  the  game  is  up,  the  thing  is 
done. 

But  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  slaveholders  of  this  sute  are 
willing  to  lose  the  value  of  the  slaves,  providea  they  can  be  removed  out  of  Kentucky  and 
comfortably  provided  for.  These  would  have  only  to  say :  you  may  go  to  Ohio ;  we  can't 
^ve  you  free  papers,  for  the  State  of  Ohio  has  enacted  laws  to  prevent  free  negroes  enter- 
ing her  borders  ;  but  as  runaway  slaves  you  will  be  received ;  but  recollect,  you  have  as 
much  right  to  live  in  Ohio  as  you  have  in  Canada.  No  doubt  many  slaves  would  prefer  re- 
maining with  their  masters  to  being  free  in  Ohio.  Some,  perhaps,  might  return  after  they 
had  tried  Ohio  awhile.  But  the  worthless  and  idle  and  ill-disposed  slaves  we  should  cer- 
tainly get  rid  of;  we  might  even  lend  them  a  helping  hand  to  get  across  the  Rubicon. 

But  suppose  Ohio  demurs,  and  declares  that  the  slaves  of  Kentucky  shall  not  come  into 
her  territories ;  then  she  must  keep  them  out.  B^  the  law  propoeea,  we  do  not  set  our 
slaves  free  to  go  to  Ohio  or  anywhere  else.  If  they  ^o,  toey  go  of  their  own  accord 
and  Bgaiost  our  will.  We  declare  for  perpetual  slaveiy  m  Kentucky ;  but  for  freedom  in 
Ohio.  If  she  establishes  a  guard  along  her  extensive  river  border,  then  she  would  kiU 
abolition,  and  we  would  no  longer  be  disturbed.  But  if  she  agreed  to  colonize  our  negroes 
fur  us,  then  the  great  difficulty  of  finding  a  home  for  the  negro  is  removed. 

irUUBIA  II. 

That  article  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  provides  that  the  owner  of 
a  runaway  slave  shall  have  the  right  to  pursue  his  slave  into  the  territories  of  a  free 
state,  and  there  apprehend  him  and  take  him  home,  has  been  the  vital  main-spring  of 
abolition  from  the  time  that  the  first  slaveholder  attempted  to  catch  his  runaway  necro 
within  the  borders  of  a  free  state.  The  South  has  fought  for  this  article  as  if  her  v^ 
existence  depended  on  it  It  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  fierce  contests  in  Congress,  y 
It  has  given  rise  to  lengthy,  windy  and  nonsensical  state  pspers  between  the  governors 
of  slave  and  free  states ;  and  withal  it  has  never  secured  the  righta  nor  property  of  the 
South  It  has  been  fruitful  of  evil,  and  of  nothing  but  evil.  lUpeal  it  to-morrow,  and 
you  at  once  make  the  abolitionista  powertess ;  von  immediately  change  totally  the  former 
aspects  of  this  question  in  Congress.  You  will  never  hear  another  speech  made  on  the 
floors  of  Congress  abonl  the  evils  of  slavery ;  there  vrill  no  longer  a  northern  man  be 
found  to  defend  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  The  only  cTy  will  be — save  us  from  the  neno 
race  ;  the  Sooth  may  have  all  of  New-Mexico  and  California  too,  if  they  will  only  tue 
their  negro  slaves  to  those  countries ;  and  although  we  did  oppose  the  Mexican  war  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  the  area  of  slavery,  we  are  now  willing  to  conooer  Mexico  even, 
if  you  have  not  territory  enough  to  settie  your  negro  slaves  upon.  We  nave  been  dream- 
ing all  this  time ;  we  are  now  wide  awake ;  yon  southerners  have  caught  the  Yankees 
napping  for  once ;  it  was  a  mesmeric  sleep ;  we  were  fighting  a  vrindmill,  and  it  has  blown 
away  the  foggy  atmosphere  we  breathed ;  it  is  now  our  turn  to  provide  a  home  for  the 
American  negro ;  we  nope  yon  southern  gentlemen  will  contribute  something  to  enable 
us  to  send  away  the  negroes  among  us ;  we  gueu  they  might  be  apprenticed  in  die 
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Bridsb  Wett  Iiuliea ;  their  conditioo  woald  certainly  be  ereatlj  improved ;  tbey  nugat 
have  to  work  hard,  it  ia  true,  bat  they  would  be  well  feoj  and  they  could  clothe  them- 
selves  as  well  as  they  are  now  clothed  with  us.  Besides,  it  is  a  warm  climate ;  save  us 
from  any  more  emancipation ;  save  us  from  Cuba's  ever  being  free  ;  we  wish  we  only 
knew  some  way  to  make  a  runaway  negro's  master  come  after  nim ;  we  guess  he  would 
not  find  much  trouble  in  getting  him  now. 

And  what  has  the  South  eained  by  the  article  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  of  which  I 
have  spoken  7  How  often  does  a  man  succeed  in  getting  home  a  runawav  slave  who  has 
once  got  into  a  free  state  7  and  if  there  was  ever  any  chance,  is  not  that  chance  becoming 
less  and  less  every  year?  Are  not  the  free  sutes  passing  laws  every  year  to  nuUifv  the 
article  of  the  constitution  of  which  I  am  speaking  ?  and  while  they  are  passinff  such  laws, 
they  are  also  passing  laws  tn  prevent  the  immigratinn  of  free  negroes  into  Uieir  states. 
Look  at  Ohio,  whose  citizens  are  stealing  all  the  negroes  from  Kentuckv  that  they  can — 
how  did  thev  receive  John  Randolph's  negroes  f  Suppose  that  while  the  courts  of  Vir- 
ginia were  aetermining  wiflch  nf  Mr.  Randolph's  wills  was  his  real  will,  the  one  which 
liberated  hia  slaves,  or  the  one  which  did  not ;  suppose,  I  say,  that  the  negroes  had  all 
escaped  in  a  body  into  the  State  of  Ohio  :  Then  what  would  the  good  people  oi  Ohio 
have  said,  had  the  Virginia  people  gone  after  them  1  Why  just  this — ^you  Vir^nians  are 
having  a  mockery  of  atrial  in  your  pro-slavery  courts,  with  your  slaveholding  judges  and 
inries ;  and  what  chance  do  these  poor  negroes,  whom  their  benevolent  master  willed  to 
be  free,  have  to  ever  obtain  that  freedom?  If  you  attempt  to  take  them,  it  shall  be  at  the 
risk  of  your  lives.  We  will  secure  them  that  liberty  which  they  are  doubly  entitled  to,  and 
which  yon  iniquitously  intend  to  deny  them,  at  all  hazards.  Tnis  is  what  m  their  honesty 
and  Christian  charity  they  would  have  said,  had  they  got  the  chance.  Does  any  body 
doubt  it?  But  the  tables  were  turned.  The  slaveholding  jadges  and  juries  of  Virginia 
decided  that  Randolph's  slaves  should  be  free.  The  executors  of  the  will  went  to  Ohio 
and  puichased  lands,  and  moved  the  negroes  there,  and  attempted  to  seule  tliem  com- 
fortably upon  their  own  lands.  The  negroes  were  to  be  well  provided  for.  What  said 
the  good,  honest,  charitable,  slavery-hating  people  of  Ohio  tnen  ?  Has  any  body  for- 
gotten what  they  said,  and  what  they  did  ?  Liberated  slaves  they  drive  out  of  their 
borders ;  'tis  only  runaway  slaves  they  are  willing  to  receive.  And  so  would  it  be  again. 
Take  away  from  the  people  of  Ohio  the  ability  to  compel  runaway  slaves  to  go  to  Ca- 
nada, and  in  one  year  they  would  be  making  more  efforts  to  prevent  the  slaves  of  Ken- 
tucky entering  their  state  than  the  Kentucky  people  have  ever  made  to  prevent  their 
getting  there  ;  and,  moreover,  if  the  slaves  of  Kentucky,  who  have  escaped  into  Cinada, 
could  aa  easily  get  back  to  their  former  masters  as  they  could  were  they  only  separated 
from  usby  the  Ohio  River,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  hundreds  of  them  would  gladly 
return. 

Slavery  is  not  so  hard  a  bondage  as  the  northern  philanthropists  suppose ;  and  the  dis- 
position to  run  away  is  a  feeling  that  does  not  oflen  find  a  place  in  tne  bosoms  of  well 
treated  servants  who  are  not  meddled  with  by  designing  fanatics.  In  all  the  great  mov- 
ing principles  of  human  action,  mankind  are  very  nearly  on  an  equality,  in  all  ranks  and 
conaitions  of  life.  Forbid  a  thing,  and  the  bumnn  mind  insrinrtively  cJUsires  to  obtoin  it. 
The  negro  is  no  exception  to  tliis  universal  sentiment.  Let  them  know  that  the  so-called 
land  of  freedom  is  very  near,  and  they  will  not  be  half  so  much  inclined  to  run  away  as 
they  now  are.  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view  in  this  as  in  many  other  things. 
The  reality  is  too  often  a  sad  disappointment  in  all  huirian  aifdirs.  When  the  slaves  of 
Kentucky  found  that  they  were  denied  employment  in  Ohio  altogether,  or  st  wases  so 
miserably  low  as  barely  to  pay  for  the  coarsest  food  ;  there  would  be  enough  of  them 
who  would  return  to  Kentucky  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  their  fellow-servants  as  to  the 
blessings  of  freedom  and  the  philanOiropy  of  the  people  of  the  free  states. 
^  It  is  notorious  that  the  white  people  of  the  free  states  of  all  classes,  have  an  utter  re- 
pugnanc<^  to  being  associated  with  a  negro  in  any  manner  whatever.  They  will  not  allow 
one  to  ride  in  the  same  car  or  stage  coach  with  thcin,  and  they  treat  them  like  dogs  in  all 
the  relations  of  life.  They  have  great  love  for  them  it  is  true,  but  that  love  increases  in 
geometrical  proportion  with  the  square  of  the  distance  which  separates  them.  This  burn- 
ing, zealous  love  sinks  to  zero  when  they  come  in  cotitact.  N'>r  is  this  antipathy  an  un- 
natural one.  There  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  mental  and  physical  inferiority  of  the  black 
race.  There  are  many  thinga  about  him  which  are  repugnant,  and  it  is  necessary  that  a 
man  be  raised,  or  brought  up,  as  the  northern  people  say,  in  the  daily  intercourse  with 
him^  for  this  disgust  not  to  obtain.  Moreover,  it  is  as  common  for  a  man  to  look  duwn 
upon  and  keep  at  a  distance  the  man  whom  he  considers  beneath  him,  aa  it  is  for  water 
to  run  down  hill.  The  class  of  servants  and  day-laborers  in  the  free  states  and  in 
Europe,  is  one  for  which  their  masters  and  employers  have  no  s^ntpaihy,  no  regard. 
What  is  done  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate  is  done  by  the  state ;  there  is  no  personal  feel- 
ing in  the  matter.  The  American  negro  slave  is  the  only  laboring  and  serving  class  on 
this  earth,  between  whom  and  his  master  there  is  any  love,  any  fnendship ;  and  it  is  the 
only  class  of  day-laborers  or  slaves  on  Uie  face  of  the  earth  which  is  improving.  There 
is  not  one  master  in  ten  thousand  who  counu  the  cost  in  providing  for  a  sickly  or  decre- 
pit negro  slave.    In  sickness  and  in  old  age,  they  are  cared  for  as  one  of  the  family.    It 
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IB  not  so  in  the/re0  state$  of  ibis  Union,  nor  in  any  ptrt  of  Europe.  It  will  not  take  the 
negroes  lone  to  find  out  these  things.  Pass  such  a  law  as  I  propose,  and  in  ten  years  the 
South  will  be  allowed  to  go  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  in  peace  and  quiet,  undis- 
turbed by  northern  fanatics  and  hypocrites.  There  may  be  some  loss  to  slave  owners  for 
a  year  or  two ;  but  if  there  is,  we  must  consider  that  this  is  a  question  which  must  be  met ; 
we  cannot  avoid  it ;  and  it  is  impossible  but  that  in  meeting  it  there  must  be  some  sacri< 
fice. 

But  how  must  this  law  be  passed  T  Must  there  be  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  T  By  no  means — never  let  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be 
interfered  with.  The  free  states  have  no  right  to  legislate  upon  this  question  in  Con- 
gress. Let  the  states  settle  it  for  themselves.  Let  Kentucky  make  it  a  part  of  her  own 
constitution,  to  govern  her  own  citizens,  not  those  of  Tennessee,  or  Mississippi.  Though 
no  lawyer,  I  suppose  the  people  of  a  sovereign  state  have  a  right  to  make  anv  law  they 
choose  to  govern  her  own  citizens  vdtbin  her  own  borders.  The  law  would  infringe  upon 
the  rights  of  nobody  out  of  the  state. 

9.-ABTE8L\N  WELLS  IN  ALABAMA. 

When  in  Cahabo,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ezamining  the  very  interesting  Artesian  well, 
bored  bv  Mr.  N.  B.  B«ad,  for  Joel  Matthews,  Esq.,  at  the  site  of  hia  cotton  factory.  The 
depth  anready  penetrated  is  710  feet  10  inches.  Tne  first  bure  was  abont  duee  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  discharge  is  600  gallons  per  minnte,  or  864,000  gallons  in  24  hours,  ex- 
ceeding, probaUjT,  any  weU  in  America.  Mr.  Read  is  now  enga|^  in  rinmung  out  to  a 
diameter  of  six  isTches.  The  force  of  the  water  greatly  facihtates  this  operation,  as  it 
throws  out  at  the  top  all  the  material  which  the  anger  detach«^ 

This,  I  believe  to  be  the  first  well  in  Alabuna,  which  has  been  sunk  below  the 
water,  which,  rising  to  the  sorfoce  in  abundance  for  oidinazy  purposes,  is  found  beneath 
the  first  stratum  of  soft  limestone. 

In  this  locality,  this  stratum  was  perforated  to  a  depth  of  363  feet  from  the  surface, 
when  a  stratum  of  sandstone  was  reached  five  feet  in  depth.  In  this  formation,  marine 
fossils  were  found  in  great  abundance,  shells,  star-fish,  &c.  Below  this  in  a  stratum 
dTgray  sand,  three  feet  thick,  water  was  foond,  which  rose  to  the  surface  in  a  bold 
stream. 

This  is  the  point,  ranging  firom  200  to  600  feet  below  the  surface,  at  nt  hich  it  is  customary 
to  cease  operations  in  ooring  Artesian  wells  in  this  coontry ;  bat  in  this  instance,  Mr.  Mat- 
thews discarded  the  fear  otlosinfthe  water,  which  has  hitherto  deterred  penetration  to  a 
greater  depth,  and  allowed  Mr.  ttead,  at  his  solicitation,  to  extend  his  operations  down- 
wards in  search  of  a  more  abundant  supply.  Immediately  below  the  water  was  found  a 
formation  of  verv  hard  sandstone,  one  toot  three  inches  thick.  Then  a  formation  which 
Mr.  Read  descrioes  as  a  "dark  blue  sticky  sand,"  nine  feet  three  inches  diick— then  blue 
soft  limestone  seven  feet— bluish  gra^  sand  19  feet— green  sand  three  feet.  Below  this 
last  stratum,  water  was  again  found  m  a  ^y  sand,  or  fine  debris  of  mica,  quartz  and 
feldspar,  probably  disintegrated  granite,  bem^  40  ft.  6  in.  below  the  first  water,  and  41 1  feet 
6  in.  below  the  surface.  This  stratum  oontuued  unchanged  for  125  ft^in  depth,  and  the 
water  obtained  from  it  greatly  augmented  the  supply.  Below  this,  a  hard  gray  sandstone 
11  feet  thick  was  encountered,  where  water  was  again  found  in  sand,  generally  similar  to 
that  above  the  sandstone,  except  that  it  was  travezeed  with  occasional  thin  strata  of  soap- 
stone.  This  formation,  with  water,  constantly  augmenting  the  cUscharse  of  the  well  as 
the  depth  was  increased,  continued  for  299  feet,  or  710  feet  10  inches  from  the  surface, 
where  the  borine  terminates  for  the  present. 

It  is  Mr.  Matthews'  intention,  after  he  has  rimmed  out  the  well  to  the  diameter  of  six 
inches,  for  the  whole  depth,  to  continue  borinff  so  long  as  Uie  water  continues  to  increase 
in  quantity.  It  is  the  design  to  tube  the  weU,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  shut  off  the  water 
found  beneath  the  first  stratum  of  limestone.  It  is  thought  that  this  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  force  of  the  discbarge  6pom  the  lower  fountain,  which  is  the  main  source  of  the 

Many  waffon-loads  of  sands  have  been  thrown  out  from  below  by  the  force  of  the  water. 
The  water,  however,  is  perfectly  clear  and  limpid,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  Pieces  of 
stone  the  size  of  an  egg,  or  larger,  or  a  silver  hall  dollar,  il  thrown  into  the  weU,  are  imme- 
diately ejected. 

3.— PROGRESS  OP  WESTERN  TEXAS. 

J}e  ir»^< Onm^.— During  a  late  trip  up  the  country,  we  visited  the  settlementa  on  tbe 
west  side  of  the  Ghuadaloupe,  including  Clinton,  the  county  seat  of  De  Witt  County,  as 
weU  as  those  on  the  Colette.  Agricmturally  considered,  there  are  few  counties  in  the 
state»superior  to  De  Witt— perhaps  we  may  say,  there  are  few  equal  to  it.  The  lands  on 
the  Guadeloupe  are  unsurpassed  in  fertility,  whilst  the  back  country,  particularly  on  the 
Colettes  and  dandies,  is  hifhly  picturesque,  being  just  sufficiently  roUing  to  defight  the 
eye  and  to  throw  a  glow  of  enchantment  over  the  prospect.  Mucn  of  this  roUing  country, 
too,  is  rich  and  valuable,  and  is  settling  up  quite  fast.    Besides  the  Guadeloupe  River 
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ruxming  throagb  De  Witt  Ckmnty,  there  are  the  three  Ck>lettes,  the  two  Sandiei,  the 
Bnuhies,  and  other  small  streams,  aU  admitting  flonrishinff  settlements.  Interna]  diasen- 
sions  have  hitherto  retarded  the  boilding  of  a  town  in  this  section  of  the  conntry.  Be- 
cently,  however,  the  ^rmanent  location  of  the  county  seat  at  Clinton  baa  given  an  impe- 
tus to  that  place,  and  it  now  bids  fair  to  become  a  point  of  conaiderable  importance. 

8an  Antonio. — This  far-famed  city  we  fonnd  to  be  very  greatly  improved  since  our 
previous  visits  thereto.  Many  of  the  residences  are  truly  beautiful,  especially  those  around 
the  memorable  "  Alamo,"  that  venerable  pile  so  intimatelv  associatea  with  the  heroes  of 
Texan  stoxy.  By  the  by,  we  could  not  but  regret  that  tois  time-hallowed  monument  of 
heroic  braveiy  should  have  been  so  completely  metamorphosed  by  the  utilitarian  spirit  of 
the  age,  that  it  has  lost  all  its  ancient  and  striking  features — the  walls  having  been  re- 
paired and  roofii  added,  aa  well  as  other  improvements,  by  its  present  occupants,  the  United 
States  Q.uarter-Master's  Department 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  United  States,  an  inland  town  of  the  same  size  aa  San  Antc^ 
nio,  that  is  possessed  of  as  much  wealth  as  it  is.  The  property  belonging  to  the  coipora- 
tion  ia  eatimated  at  $200,000,  whilst  among  the  citizens  there  are  many  who,  besides  heavy 
cash  capitals,  hold  large  bodies  of  land  that  must  soon  become  very  valuable.  The 
country  around  San  Antonio  haa  aettled  up  very  rapidly  during  the  last  two  or  three  yean, 
end  is  now  far  a-head  of  the  town  in  its  improvements.  Indeed,  this  is  the  case  in  almost 
every  portion  of  Weatern  Texaa. 

Seguin. — This  beautiful  town  haa  risen  like  magic  since  the  completion  of  the  commo- 
dious and  well-appointed  college  buildinga  that  now  grace  that  pleasant  place.  The  8e- 
gnin  High  School  consists  of  a  male  and  female  department,  mana^  by  truatees,  the 
number  of  teachers  being  two  males  and  three  females.  The  bnildmgs  consist  of  two 
beautiful  edilicea,  85  by  60  feet  each,  and  aro  diatant  from  each  other  about  three  hundred 
yards.  They  are  built  of  stone,  two  stories  high,  with  cupolas  and  porticos,  and  are  at 
once  an  ornament  to  the  town  and  a  monument  to  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  their  projec- 
tors. The  buildings  are  prodsely  similar,  we  believe/except  that  the  exterior  of  the  female 
edifice  presents  the  best  appearance  in  its  maaonnr,  which,  indeed,  could  not  well  be  sur- 
passed. The  cost  of  each  was  something  ower  $5,000.  Town  lots  that  previous  to  the 
construction  of  theae  buildings  had  been  worth  onl^  $10  and  $90,  can  now  be  sold  for 
more  than  $100.  And  so  of  all  real  property.  Begum  has  wisely  taken  the  lead  of  all  her 
sister  towns  in  the  matter  of  education-^a  glorious  mission  for  which  she  is  exceedingly 
well  qualified,  and  in  which  she  must  long  maintain  an  ascendency. 

T«2Bana.— We  learn  with  pleasure,  that  the  business  and  population  of  Tezana,  in  Jack- 
eon  county,  are  ineroasing  considerably.  It  is  evident  to  the  moatsceptical,  that  the  position 
of  that  place,  at  the  head  of  good  steamboat  navigation  on  one  of  the  finest  little  rivers  with- 
in our  knowledge,  must  insure  its  growth  to  a  goodly  size ;  no  interior  town  in  Texas,  all 
things  considered,  has  better  navigation  than  Texana ;  none,  we  are  sore,  Crom  many  years 
of  personal  acquaintance,  is  surrounded  by  a  better  class  of  people.  The  region  of  the  Navi- 
dad  and  Lavaca,  though  not  in  the  aggregate  one  of  the  richest  in  soil,  is,  nevertheless, 
one  of  the  most  desirable  to  the  farmer  and  planter ;  the  bottom  lands  are  rich,  while  the 
top  lands  are  diversified  in  timber  land  and  rich  prairie,  varving  in  ita  texture  from  stiflfhog 
wallow  to  light  sandy  lands,  diough  most  usuall;^  it  is  woat  fanners  term  black  sandy, 
easy  of  cultivation  and  productive.  This  section  is  eently  undulating  or  rolling,  traversed 
by  creeks  innumerable,  and,  more  than  any  part  of  tnis  country,  capable  of  receiving  and 
featering  a  dense  farmint^  population.  Texana  is  the  nearest  navigable  point  to  that  part 
of  the  country.  With  wise  measures  on  the  part  of  her  proprietors  and  merchants,  the 
opening  of  roads  and  the  encouragement  of  navigation  to  our  bay,  she  must  become  a 
fine  business  place.  The  steamer  Envoy  haa  recently  made  severd  successful  trips  to 
that  place. 

4.— THE  VARIOUS  SOILS  OF  EAST  FLORIDA. 

Most  persons  looking  at  our  country,  are  greatly  at  a  loas  how  to  judge  of  the  character 
of  the  various  soils  thev  meet  with  here — their  comparative  fertility  and  durabilitv.  Per- 
sons who  are  oood  jndgea  in  other  countries,  distrust  their  abilitT  to  judge  properly  here. 
For  the  benefit  of  sucb,  we  propose  to  ^ve  some  general  rues  which  may  be  relied 
on— at  least  thev  are,  in  our  judgment,  connnned  by  experiences. 

Then,  in  the  first  place,  the  plentiful  admixture  of  lime  found  in  all  the  soils  of  East 
Florida,  in  connection  with  a  moist  and  warm  atmosphere^  renders  all  our  aoils  both  more 
free  and  lasting  than  appearances  viould  warrant. 

The  abundance  of  aand  found  in  almost  all  our  soils,  would  lead  to  the  suppoaition  that 
they  were  thirsty,  weak,  and  eaaily  woro.  But  such  admixture  of  sand  in  our  peculiar 
climate,  and  under  an  ahnost  tropical  sun,  is  a  means  both  of  activity  and  durability. 
Take  those  small  portions  of  land  here,  the  soil  of  which  is  almost  without  admixture  of 
sand,  with  clay  and  marl  very  near  the  surface,  it  matters  not  how  rich  the  virgin  growth 
when  cleared,  the  cultivation  is  hard,  and  the  production  uncertain,  requiring  a  peculiar 
sort  of  season  to  suit  it,  and  its  long  exposure  to  the  sun  injurious  to  its  after  production. 
Such  lands  bog  in  the  extreme  wet  seasons,  and  bake  when  veiy  dry.  In  another 
climate  they  would  be  extremely  fertile— a  more  thorough  cultivadon  may  make  them  so 
here. 
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There  are  soils  here  too  sandy,  both  hmnmock  and  pine  Isnd^  which  will  not  produce 
rerj  freely  when  fresh,  nor  last  long  when  cnltivaled.  In  some  of  these  the  soil  u  Tenr 
fine,  bat  light,  and  almost  without  any  principle  of  cohesiToness.  In  some,  the  sand  is 
extremely  coarse ;  snch  land  will  produce  freely  when  fresh,  bat  will  soon  wear. 

There  is  erery  color  of  soil,  from  black  to  white.  In  color  there  is  not  snch  a  difieienee 
as  almost  erery  one  imagines  at  first  siffht  If  the  soil  is  fine,  hesTy,  mellow,  with  rich 
srowth — snch  as  gnmlynn,  white  oax,  cherry,  magnolia,  mnlbeny,  persimmon— all 
large  and  loznxiant,  the  hammock  is  good.  Bay,  aettle,  stay,  be  eontent~you  can 
come  It* 

To  hare  the  clay  close  ondemeath  is  not  indispensable  either  to  last  or  ferdhty.  A  deep 
so3  is  here  preferable ;  it  will  stand  the  drooghts  better,  and  rainy  seasons  better.  There 
is  clay  or  marl  nnder  all  our  lands  ;  some  deeper,  some  shallower. 

The  greater  portion  of  £a4t  Floxida  is  pine  land— of  this  there  are  as  many  sorts  as  of 
hammock.  They  are  not  appreciated  as  they  shonld  be ;  they  axe  the  easiest  cleared  and 
ealtiyated,  and  Some  of  them  bat  liule  inferior  to  the  hammocks :  for  cotton,  they  axe  as 
Bood  if  not  better.  The  soils  are  in  their  Tariet^  and  character  much  like  the  hammocks. 
Judge  of  them  in  the  same  way,  Tai^ring  something  for  difference  of  growth.  There  is  a 
great  deal  too  poor  to  call  land  ;  it  might  be  called  desert — ^barren  of  erery  thing  bat  bashes 
and  spruce  pine  saplings ;  these  spots  are  called  scrubs.  The  next  are  ue  lands  covered 
wil^  slim  red  oak  trees.  Then  come  pine  forests — ^trees  large,  growth  plentiful.  Next  in 
order  is  an  ndmizture  of  big  bud  hickory,  and  large  pine  trees.  This  is  good  cotton  land, 
and  improves  by  roliivatinn.  Then  there  are  two  other  sorts,  the  quiuity  about  equal, 
which  would  make  a  land  hunter  bugb.  The  one  a  dark  gray  soil,  covered  thick  with 
long,  straight  pine  saplings ;  and  the  other  hickory  land,  mostlv  bordering  on  the  hum* 
mocks,  with  an  occasional  lar^  oak  and  pine — the  soil  dark,  fine,  heavy,  and  like  the 
necro's  rabbit,  good  for  anything. 

There  are  some  low  hummocks  on  the  coast  and  margins  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  very 
rich,  but  fall  vret.  requiring  much  labonr  to  bring  them  into  successful  coltivation.  In 
looUnr  at  the  land  in  an  extremely  dry  season,  one  might  be  deoeived.  Such  as  are  too 
low  wul  show  it  on  the  roou  of  the  growth,  where  there  virill  b»  evident  aigns  of  water ; 
the  roots  of  the  trees  being  on  the  top  of  the  soil,  and  the  hots  of  the  timber  large  or 
swelled. 

There  are  some  lands  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  stiff,  clammy,  cold-natuied,  flat ;  with  much 
of  the  cabbage  palmetto,  somewhat  hos  wallowed,  which  is  worthless. 

The  praines  found  here  sre  either  basins  often  covered  in  water,  or  the  margins  of 
lakes  and  rivers  which  often  overflow  and  remain  so  for  months ;  some  of  these  would  be 
prodactive  if  they  were  safe  to  caldvate;  others  totally  unproductiTe.  No  one  should 
ri^  them  until  portions  of  them  have  been  tried  and  proven  good,  or  until  some 
means  have  been  discovered  of  neutralizing  the  noxious  property  which  may  be  found 
b  dbem. 

Lastly,  the  oecasiooa]  appearance  on  the  surface,  in  pine  or  hummock,  of  lime  rock,  is  an 
evidence  of  strong  land,  ana  is  only  objectionable  wh«n  in  quantities  sufficient  to  be  in  the 
way  of  cultivating. 

>  hints  will  serve  to  enlighten  the  judgments  of  those  unacquainted  with  our 


5.— THE  SECRET  OF  NATIONAL  WEALTH. 
We  extract  the  following  editorial  of  the  Boston  Courier,  which  refers  to  some  of 
ihe peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Review.  Two  notable  things  wiQ  be  observed  in  the  extract: 
1.  I%ai  the  SotUh  intota  eoruuming  countrf.  (It  was  always  chszged  upon  us  before 
that  we  did  nothing  but  eonsumSt  luxuriously  expending  all,  and  taking  no  thought  for  the 
morrow.)  9.  That  onif  etnuttming  eourUriee  are  rich.  (What  a  mint  must  be  an  alme- 
kouu,  and  what "  old  fogies"  must  be  those — ^L  e.  all  the  economists — who  teach  xhaXpro- 
dudion  has  something  to  do  with  national  wealth.)    This  is  a  comfortable  doctrine,  at 


PoBT.— **  My  wound  It  great  becaoso  It  Is  ao  smalL** 
CaXTia— **  It  would  be  freater  were  it  none  at  all."       [Eo. 

lo  a  sonthem  periodical,  entitled  De  Bow's  Commercial  Review,  a  publication  in  which 
much  intelligence  and  abUity  are  mixed  up  with  strange  nrisconceptions  of  the  science  of 
political  economy,  we  have  frequently  met  with  elaborate  essays  on  the  commerce  of  the 
southern  states.  In  these  essays  all  sorts  of  reasons  except  the  true  ones  are  assigned  for 
its  inferiority  to  the  commerce  of  the  northern  states,  ana  all  sorts  of  projects  except  the 
right  ones  are  devised  to  qnicken  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  South  and  place  it  on  a 
level  with  its  rival  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Union.  In  the  latest  number  or  this  ioumal 
is  an  article  on  the  subject  of  the  Commercial  Dependence  of  the  Sooth  on  the  North,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following. 

(We  ondt  the  extracts.)— [Bd. 
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Hera  the  old  qnettioii  u  nuad  ifBiii:  "Why  ia  not  the  South  m  rich  ••  the  Korth? 
Why  is  not  aoatben  commerce  as  floorishing  as  northern  commerce  ?  Why  are  not 
aoatnem  ships  as  nameroas  as  northern  ships  ?"  The  Beyiew  has  often  attempted,tf«  satisfy 
these  inquiries  by  replying  that  southern  merchants  are  not  so  enterj^risang  as  'northern 
merchants.  But  this  is  omy  shifting  tibe  ibrm  of  the  query,  for  the  qaeauon  comet  up  again 
— **  Why  are  they  not  so  enterprising  V 

The  Southern  merchants  repfy  that  they  have  not  the  tapiud  of  the  northern  merchants, 
and  this  passes  among  them  as  a  satisfactory  reason  for  their  inferior  enterprise.  Under 
this  persuasion  they  have  made  serious  endeaTors  to  induce  British  merchants  to  send 
capiul  from  England  into  the  southern  states  and  estahlisb  commercial  acendes  there— a 
tiboroughly  fruitwss  attempt—as  any  one  may  understand  who  re6ects  Uiat  capital  goea 
where  the  owner  thinks  he  can  make  it  ultimatdv  profitable  to  Aim»eift  and  not  where  it 
has  merely  the  prospect  of  benefiting  otkert.  How  came  capital  in  toe  northern  states  f 
How  came  enterprise  here  7    We  had  once  none  of  either. 

Let  the  southern  merchants  biT  this  fact  to  hearti  for  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
science  of  political  economy,  ao  country  can  be  rich  that  is  not  a  great  eonsuming 
country.  A  country  may  have  a  fertile  soil,  rich  mines,  good  harbors,  navigable  rivers,  a 
healthy  climate,  and  all  natural  and  geographical  advantages,  but  it  will  be  wealthy  only 
in  proportion  as  it  is  occupied  by  a  people  wno  require  mucn  material  in  their  mode  of  life, 
and  who  use  much.  Peru  is  poor— Mexico  is  poor.  They  have  no  commerce,  no  national 
wealth,  with  all  their  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  and  the  richest  mines  in  the  world.  They 
are  comparatively  non-consuming  countries.  When  yon  pass  Uirough  a  land  and  find  ue 
people  living  in  huts,  and  clad  in  rags,  you  may  be  certain  there  is  no  national  wealth  there, 
let  the  climate  and  soil  be  what  they  will.  Compare  Holland  with  Spain,  England  with 
Sicily,  Massachusetts  ¥dth  South  Carolina,  and  you  see  a  palpable  embodiment  of  the  most 
important  principle  of  political  economy.  In  all  these  regions  the  natural  advantages  are 
on  the  side  of  the  poorer  countries. 

If  the  Charleston  merchant  wonders  why  fewer  commodities  are  imported  into  that 
market  than  into  Boston,  cannot  he  find  a  ready  answer  in  the  fact  that  commodities  go 
only  where  they  are  wanted.  Now,  which  state  requires  d»e  greater  amount  of  con»> 
modities  7  Massachusetts,  where  the  people  from  high  to  low — the  former  and  the  artisan, 
as  well  as  the  capitalist  and  the  merchant-prince— live  in  good  houses,  and  are  clad  in  good 
clothes,  whose  rooms  have  carpets,  furniture,  pictures,  books,  plate, china,  and  whatnot, — 
where  the  taste  and  the  intellect,  as  well  as  the  grosser  wants  of  nature,  find  objects  fitted 
for  their  gratification— or  South  Carolina,  where  more  than  half  the  population  dwell  in 
huts,  and  their  wants  are  confined  to  a  jacket  and  trowseis,  a  hoe-cake  and  a  fiddle  7 

Commodities  come  to  us  because  we  want  them— and  we  want  them  because  we  con- 
sume them.  Commodities  are  not  carried  to  South  Carolina  because  they  are  not  con- 
sumed there,  and  of  course  not  wanted  there.  If  you  wish  to  make  a  southern  state  aa 
rich  as  Massachusetts,  encourage  the  industry  of  that  state,  and  give  it  a  population  of 
consumers.  Payinj^  a  foreign  laborer  is  only  nelping  a  foreign  country  to  be  a  consuming 
oountry,  and  thovfore  a  wMlthy  country.  Every  wheel  that  flies  round  among  us,  every 
arm  that  is  raised  in  labor,  becomes  a  means  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  commodities, 
of  increasing  commerce,  of  increasing  national  wealth ;  and  ii  does  all  these  things  exactly 
in  proportion  as  it  is  well  paid  for  its  labor. 

6,— STEAMBOAT  INSUBANCE— LOSS  OP  LIFE  AND  PROPERTY,  &c.,  ON 
THE  WESTERN  WATERS. 

Sometime  ago  we  made  a  vague  estimate  of  the  loss  of  life  on  western  steamboats  as  1 
in  every  2,000.  The  following  statiBtics  show  482  persons  lost  to  3,000,000  passengers,  or  1  in 
6,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the  merely  wounded.  On  the  English  rail-roads  the  k>ss  ia  1  in 
5,000,000. 

A  report  made  to  the  Treasury  Department  states,  that  in  the  year  1851,  the  steamboats 
and  their  cargoes,  insured  in  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnala,  amounted 
to  $32,811,440,  and  that  the  losses  incurred  amounted  to  $437,434  66.  Of  the  steamboats 
and  cargoes  there  were  insured  in  Cincinnati  to  the  amount  of  $17,038,439 ;  in  LouisviUe, 
$10,165,855;  in  Pittsburgh,  $4,822,329,  and  in  Wheeling,  $764,767.  The  losses  were 
divided  as  follows:  Cincinnati,  $257,428  48;  Looisville,  $147,582  17 ; ~ Pittsburgh, 
$30,434  98;  Wheeling,  $11,989  03. 

Tne  number  of  steamboats  owned  and  enrolled  in  these  four  citiea,  respectively,  in  the 
year  1851,  was  330,  which  were  diitribated  as  follows:  Pitubnrgh,  112;  Wheeling,  46; 
Cincinnati,  111 ;  Louisville,  61.  The  segreeate  tonnage  of  these  boato  amounted  to 
64,297  tons,  of  which  16,942  tons  belonged  to  Pittsburgh ;  7,190  tons  to  Wheeling ;  24,985 
to  Cincinnati ;  and  15,1 80  tons  to  Louisville.  The  totiU  number  of  passengers  to  and  from 
the  four  citiea  named  above,  chiefly  carried  on  these  steamers,  was,  for  the  year,  3,050,026. 
The  number  of  steamboats  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  year,  belonging  to  these  four 
cities,  was  forty-two,  of  which  number  nineteen  were  snagged  and  thirteen  burned.  ThA 
total  number  or  lives  lost  in  these  several  disasters  were  482. 
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GALLERY  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  ENTERPRISE. 


A.  A.  SMETS,  Esq..  of  Gkoroia. 


WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 


Nal9. 


Mft.  Smkts  If  ft  retired  mercbsiit  of  Saraii- 
nah,  and  though  he  has  figured  less  largely  in 
the  commercial  moyements  of  that  dtj  than 
manj  others,  h«  has  jet,  thronghont  a  tot7 
long  career,  estahlished  a  character  for  pro- 
bit  j,  enterprise,  and  that  sort  of  public  spirit 
which  always  stamps  the  good  citia«n. 

Bom  at  Nantes,  in  1705,  he  had,  at  the  early 
age  of  eighteen,  enlisted  in  the  army,  but  in- 
st«id  of  being  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  war, 
he  was  retained  in  one  of  the  offices  at  La 
Bochelle.  Here  his  promotion  to  a  lieuten- 
ancy was  about  being  consummated  when  the 
disasters  of  the  campaign  of  1814  put  an  end 
to  the  war.  A  return  to  private  life,  and  to  a 
clerkship  in  a  mereantile  house,  succeeded. 
In  this  sphere,  whilst  meditating  a  departure 
(or  New-Orleans  to  make  a  home,  and  whilst 
husbanding  the  means  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose, he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Charles 
M aurel,  a  merchant  of  Savannah,  who,  by 
flattering  representations,  changed  his  pur- 
pose, and  carried  him  to  that  city,  where  he 
landed  in  1816,  with  high  hopes,  strong  re- 
solves, but  unhappily  an  empty  purs«. 

Mr.  Smets  now  set  about  amending  a  some- 
what deficient  early  education,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  the  Bnglish  language,  without  which 
Hwas  evident  he  could  make  no  advancement. 
The  first  book  that  he  read  was  D'lsraeli'fi 
"  Literaiy  Characters,*'  and  forming  so  strong 
an  attachment  for  the  author,  he  afterwards 
procured  all  of  his  works,  in  some  eases  twenty 
years  before  their  republication  on  this  side 
of  the  water. 

In  19K  he  married  a  lady  of  Savannah,  be- 
ginning with  her  the  battle  of  Ufe  with  but 
the  small  patrimony,  resulting  firom  the  eon- 
joined*  fortunes  of  the  two,  ^*  youth,  indnstri' 
oos  habits,  and  devotedness"— a  patrimony, 
however,  which  makes  more  fortunes,  and  Is 
the  source  of  more  great  deeds  in  this  world 
very  often  than  "  ancettoriai  bearings,"  broad 
VOL.  I.  7 


acres,  burnished  eqaipeg es,  or  any  of  those 
high  inheritances  which 


■  Tumble  down, 


And  in  the  dust  are  equal  made 

With  the  poor  crooked  seythe  and  spade.*- 

BooB  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Smets  formed 
a  eopartnenhip  in  the  lumber  business  with 
his  brother-in-law,  and  netted  in  the  first 
eighteen  months  the  remarkable  sum  of  forty 
dollars !  This  little  he  eked  out  by  sundry 
wrlUngs  for  lawyers  and  merchants  until  it 
readied  a  scanty  subsistence.  The  partner- 
ship did  not  long  rabfiist,  but  by  continuing 
the  business  on  hia  own  account,  and  by  in- 
dustry, eneigy,  and  fkithftilnesa,  attracting 
the  favorable  attention  of  several  parties  in 
Carolina,  Mr.  flmets  succeeded  at  last  in  ob- 
taining consignments  which  yearly  increased 
in  value.,  until  his  retirement  in  1840  with  a 
very  handsome  fortune. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  finest  libraries  ever  col- 
lected by  or  retained  in  the  possession  of  a 
Southern  gentleman,  is  that  which  graces  and 
adorns  the  halls  of  Mr.  Smets'  mansion.  It 
has  a  reputation  wide  aa  the  country,  and 
scarcely  a  scholar  or  distinguished  personage 
visits  Savannah  without  seeking  it  out  and 
feasting  upon  its  contents.  The  man  who 
could,  amid  all  the  cares  and  perplexities  of 
mercantile  lifs,  preserve  the  ta«te  and  the  in- 
clination for  books,  and  those,  too,  selected 
from  the  classics  of  eveiy  country  and  timoi 
surely  deserves  an  honorable  mention  among 
his  cotemporaries,  and  is  as  much,  by  his  ex. 
ample,  a  public  benefactor,  as  he  is  who  rests 
upon  the  laurels  of  building  rail-roads,  or 
opening  manufactories. 

Beferring  to  his  taste  for  books,  Mr.  Smets 
has  himself  said,  '*The  care  of  a  large  family 
and  the  duties  demanded  by  an  extensive  eon- 
cem,  did  not  so  completely  absorb  my  time 
that  I  could  not  spend  part  of  it  in  ay  Ubrary. 
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Let  my  troublM  be  erer  w  great,  I  could 
tta%re  cast  them  all  aside.  Erery  one  has  his 
hobby.  Books  hare  been  emphatically  mine. 
Though  it  never  entered  into  my  head  to 
make  such  a  Taloable  collection  u  I  now 
hare,  I  ercr  ardently  desired  to  procure  what- 
erer  works  or  literary  curiosities  I  found  re- 
ferred to  in  the  course  of  my  readings.  I 
cannot  express  my  delight  on  the  opening  of 
erery  now  parcel.  Thus  my  library  has  gra- 
dually increased,  until  I  am  quite  surprised 
to  find  myself  called  upon  by  erery  stranger 
of  note  Tisiting  the  city." 

For  these  literary  tastes  and  propensities, 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Smots  many  years  ago, 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  by  the  Ogle- 
thorpe Unirerslty. 

We  have  not  the  space,  however  for  a  moro 
extended  notice,  but  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  brief  extract  from  a  very  elaborate  and 
able  paper  which  appeared  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger,  last  November,  descrip- 
tive of  a  visit  made  by  the  classical  editor, 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  library  of 
Mr.  Smets.  Were  it  possible  wo  would  enu- 
merate some  of  the  quaint,  curious,  and  valu- 
able old  books  and  manuscripts  which  are  de- 
scribed, and  which  run  back  to  a  period  long 
anterior  to  the  inveutiou  ef  the  prinliug-pres^ 
itself. 

"We  shall  not  soon  forget  the  cnjoymont 
we  derived  from  a  few  hours  spent  among  Mr. 
Smets'  treasures,  nor  the  kindly  glow  of  satis- 
faction which  lighted  up  the  countcuanco  of 
the  benevolent  proprietor  in  uhowing  them. 
And  here,  if  the  reader  could  excuse  the  di- 
gression, we  might  mention,  that  of  all  men 
those  who  are  afflicted  with  bibliomania  are 
in  general  the  best  dUposcdto  be  complaisant 


to  strangers,  and  then  proceed  to  Inquhre  in- 
to the  philosophy  of  so  curious  a  fact.  But 
it  suffices  to  say  that  Mr.  Smets  to  us,  at  least, 
appeared  an  exception  to  the  class.  And  aa 
we  have  not  vanity  enough  to  suppose  that 
his  courtesy  proceeded  from  any  discovery  in 
us  of  pec  altar  qualifications  to  justly  appre- 
ciate his  choice  and  valuable  collection,  wo 
must  attribute  the  civil  treatment  we  re- 
ceived to  the  native  kindliness  of  his  disposi- 
tion alone. 

*  •  *  * 

'*  The  first  emotion  on  entering  and  casting 
the  eye  around  upon  the  magnificent  display 
of  the  ample  shelves,  is  that  of  surprise  that 
tM  visitor  has  not  before  heard  of  to  exten- 
sive and  luxurious  a  collection.  In  our  coun- 
try, where  so  few  enjoy  the  means  of  accumu- 
lating valuable  books,  and  where  even  those 
to  rarely  have  a  taste  for  bibliothecal  trea- 
sures, it  is  of  the  rarest  occurrence  that  we 
may  meet  with  a  good  and  well-selected 
library.  But  here  the  visitor  will  be  apt  to 
say,  is  surely  the  moat  sumptuous,  if  not  the 
largest  and  most  recherche  library  in  the 
country.  WeconCess  that  not  the  least  in- 
ducement that  leads  us  to  play  the  guide  to 
the  rooms  of  Mr.  Smets  is  to  make  more  wide- 
ly known  the  riches  they  contain.  The  li- 
brary does  not  rest  its  claims  upon  the  laige 
number  of  volumes  It  contains,  of  which  there 
are  perhaps  eight  thousand,  but  upon  the 
choice  selection  of  the  authors,  and  the  great 
rarity  of  the  editions.  It  is  composed  princi- 
pally of  English  works  in  all  brancht^s  of  learn- 
ing and  the  fine  arts,  embracing  the  earlier 
and  later  poets— the  more  celebrated  novelists 
—the  best  historians  and  biographers — in  a 
wurd,  every  author  that  can  bo  called  stand- 
ard. To  these  may  be  added  specimens  of 
the  most  ancient  typography,  and  of  the  Il- 
luminated manuf^cripts  of  the  middle  ages, 
8ucb  OS  would  tempt  the  moi^t  pious  man  in 
the  world*  ff  he  were  only  a  bibliomaniac,  into 
an  utter  disregard  of  the  tenth  if  not  the 
eighth  commandment.  When  we  say  further, 
that  all  the  volumes  are  bound  in  a  manner 
the  most  elegant  known  to  the  trade,  and  are 
arranged  in  rich  cases  of  mahogany,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  appearance  of  tha 
library." 
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1.— PRACTICAL  MEN  OF  VIRGINIA. 


I  HAVE  long  postponed  answering  your  let- 
ter, with  the  hope  of  being  able,  while  trans- 
mittingthe  names  of  a  few  Virginians,  distin- 
guished in  the  Industrial  Departments,  to  give 
it  somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  Catalogue 
raitonni.  But  my  engagements  are  of  a 
nature,  I  find,  to  forbid  doing  this  in  any 
way  just  to  them  or  myaelf— or  to  your  jour- 
nal. Desirous,  however,  that  by  no  omission 
of  mine,  the  merited  tribute  of  public  appreci- 
ation (forwhidiyou  have  provided  so  happily- 
conceived  a  channel)8han  fail  to  crown  tlie  me- 


mories of  some,  at  least,  of  these  exemplars 
and  models  of  tlieir  race,  I  send  their  names 
— briefly  indicating  their  paths  of  usefulness, 
that  you  may  judge  whether  they  are  the 
characters  you  seek  after,  and  sometimes 
the  sources  to  which  yon  might,  perhaps, 
successfully  apply  for  proper  sketches  of 
their  several  careers. 

Among  the  earliest  of  such  known  to  me 
was  Joseph  Gallego,  of  Richmond — an  old 
obese,  dark,  heavy-looking  Spaniard,  as  I  re- 
member him,  tottering  off  the  stage  of  life, 
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forty  years  ago,  when  I  came — a  child  then 
— tottering  dn  it.  He  left  a  high  reputation 
for  sagacity,  great  mechanical  ingenaity,  rare 
biuiheBs  capacity,  energy,  and  steady  per- 
•eTerance.  He  erected  those  mills  bearing 
his  name,  which  gave  to  the  Richmond  fioar 
that  No.  1  reputation  in  the  markets  of  the 
worid,  which  it  has  never  lost ;  he  opened 
and  extended  that  branch  of  commerce, 
which,  going  on  under  not  unworthy  succes- 
sors, haa  continued  from  that  day  to  grow  in 
magnitude  and  importance,  till  it  is  now  one 
of  the  chief  elements  of  the  export  trade  of 
the  state ;  and  he  impressed,  by  his  constant 
care  and  solicitous  regard  for  the  standard 
value  ni  his  name,  an  estimation  of  the 
"  Gallego"  brand,  that  made  it  current  as 
sterling  gold  in  foreign  markets  long  after  his 
hand  ceased  to  stamp  it  (perhaps  it  is  so  even 
now) — but  warranted  still  by  the  posthumous 
skill  and  care  of  his  successors. 

In  agriculture,  Johk  Taylor,  of  Caroline, 
is  altogether  the  most  distinguished  name 
Viiginia  can  present'—(  while  he  was  not  one 
ofher  least  eminent  contributors  to  political 
knowledge,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  charming 
talker  she  has  produced.)  He  was  an  acute 
and  thoughtful  obser\'er — of  an  original  self- 
relying  cast  of  mind— a  bold  but  not  rash  or 
hap- hazard  experimenter — he  made  [more 
than]  "  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
grew  before,*'  and  while  he  presented  the 
model-farm  of  the  state,  made  so  by  superior 
skill  and  judgment,  and  care  withal,  he  had 
no  reason  (as  too  many  have  who  get  up 
show-farms)  to  withhold  from  scrutiny  the 
balance-sheet  of  the  account  book  of  the  farm. 
A  young  man,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  wit- 
ness the  descent  towards  the  western  horizon 
of  his  great  mind,  as  it  went  down  with  re- 
tarded pace  and  with  mellowed,  but  hardly- 
waning  lustre,  to  its  setting.  His  neighbor, 
iriend  and  admirer,  Mr.  J.  H.  Bernard,  yet 
lives,  and  might,  most  competently,  if  he 
would,  give  you  many  traits  and  anecdotes  of 
bis  life  that  would  well  repay  the  reading. 
His  address  is  Port  Royal,  Virginia, 
Joseph  C.CABSLL.ofNelson— notyet  pass- 
ed away  from  the  stage — deserves  the  most 
distinguished  mention  in  connection  with 
the  groat  subject  of  Internal  Improvement. 
Originally  of  good  mind,  "  ripened  and  ma- 
tured by  travel,  observation,  and  studious 
leisure" — worthily  ambitious  to  connect  his 


name  with  some  great  work  of  good  to  his  na- 
tive state — ^the  fame  of  Clinton  seemed  that 
he  has  sought  to  emulate— while  no  field  he  at 
once  saw  for  achieving  such  a  renown  could  be 
wished  fitter  than  was  Virginia ;  and  devo^ 
ing  himself  for  yean  to  the  amassing  of  in. 
formation,  by  seeing  and  reading  of  all  sorts 
that  might  contribute  to  the  success  of  such 
an  achievement,  he  threw  himself,  now  some 
20  years  ago,  energetically,  end  with  his  whole 
soul,  into  the  nndertaking.  He  traversed 
the  state,  familiarized  himself  with  every 
hill  and  mountain,  every  stream  and  valley 
— addressed  the  people  everywhere  and  peo- 
ple of  all  sortsy  and  at  all  times,  noeU  diegue 
— dispelled  the  thick  fogs  of  ignorance  that 
enveloped  them — aroused  their  dormant  ener- 
gies, and  stimulated  doubting  governors  and 
timid  legislatures  to  sympathy  and  active  co- 
operation. He  set,  finally,  the  great  ball  in 
motion.  Our  Central  Canal,  which  he  de- 
signed should  penetrate,  should  traverse 
the  state,  from  the  head  of  navigation  on  our 
£astem  to  steam-navigation  on  the  Western 
waters,  he  pushed  half-way  to  the  accom. 
plishment  of  his  great  design,  when  its 
heavy  cost  and  great  delays,  its  hampered 
finances  and  the  growing  favor  of  other  im- 
provements, brought  it  almost  to  a  stand- 
still ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  brought 
along  with  them,  also,  the  deposition  of  its 
great  patron.  Whether  that  grand  work  is 
destined  to  consummation  or  no,  is  yet  prob- 
lematical ;  whether  to  success,  if  completed, 
may  admit  also  of  doubt.  If  success  attend 
it,  to  him  will  all  men  accord  the  eternal 
honor;  but  if  it  fail,  its  very  failure  will  have 
been  the  germ  of  the  other  great  improve- 
ments that  shall  supercede  it,  and  still,  to 
him,  in  that  event,  more  than  to  any  other 
man  in  the  state,  must  candor  award  the 
merit — the  overtopping  praise  of  having  first 
and  mcwt  aroused  to  practical  and  efficient 
action  the  dormant,  tardy,  inert  inactivity  of 
the  people  of  Virginia,  under  which,  as  under 
an  incubus,  she  writhed,  without  progressing, 
with  ineffectual  throes  and  purposes;  but 
which  thrown  off,  as  now,  she  is  seen — ^like 
some  sluggish  orgosy  waked  up  by  the  breeze 
— bounding  forward  on  a  career  of  augment- 
ed and  increasing  prosperity  that  shall  renew 
for  her  ,the  warm  admiration  of  the  world  ^ 
and  excite  the  not-unbecoming  exultation 
and  pride  ofher  own  sons. 
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For  the  preaent  I  pauae — ^potdbly  to  ex* 
tend  the  catalogue  at  tome  other  leisure 
hour,  if  you  desire  it.  What  I  hare  written 
will  give  you  a  glimpse  merely  of  some  of 
the  characten  X  think  worthy  of  a  better  set- 
ting, and  the  means  of  pursuing  your  inqui- 
ries, I  hope,  with  advantage.  If  I  write 
curretUe  caianto,  as  you  see,  it  is  not  from 
indifference  to  the  object  or  the  subjects,  but 
because,  in  good  truths  my  dear  sir,  I  have 
to  snatch  an  interval  from  (loo^  engrossing 
engagements ;  and  must  write  yon  thus 
unsatisfactorily,  and  send  what  I  write 
with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head— or  not 
at  all. 


2.— tPXID  ON  WXaTERK  RIVERS. 

Whether  this  extraordinary  **  running'' 
is  altogether  compatible  with  the  lives  and 
security  of  passengers  on  western  waters ; 
or  whether  it  has  ever  had  anythhig  to  do 
with  those  "  burstings,"  "  snaggings/'  "col- 
lisions," ftc,  which  famish  weekly  items 
for  the  newspapers,  and  transient  excitement 
(O  the  public  mind,  we  shall  not  stop  here 
to  eonsider.  The  traveling  world  think  it  of 
no  importance,  and  why  should  we  ? 

The  Reinttur.^Great  F«ra4.— The  Rein- 
deer, Capt.  Samuel  Montgomery,  arrived  at 
Louisville,  from  New-Orleans,  Sunday  after- 
noon, at  2J  o'clock,  having  made  the  trip  in  i 
the  heretofore  unequaled  time  of  four  days, 
twenty  hourg  andjorty-Jive  minutes,  Slie  | 
made  eiehteen  stops  daring  the  ran — in  ad- 1 
dition,  sue  took  in  much  bad  fuel,  which 
detained  her  some  time  in  the  run.  Her 
time  oat,  to  various  points,  is  as  follows : 

From    New-Orleans    to  MiUm. 

Fairchild's  Island 24h  — 

To  Vicksbunr 31h  25m  420 

To  Cypress  fiend,  below 

mouth  of  Arkansas ....  48h  — 

To  Memphis 2d  16h  45m    610 

To  Ashport 3d  — 

To  Cairo 3d  12h  45m  1,020 

ToFaducah 3d  16h  50m    — 

To  mouth  of  Wabash. ..  4d  — 

ToEvansville —  — 

To  Louisville 4d  90h  45m  1,400 

Tlie  EeHipse.^Four  Days  Eighteen 
Hours  from  New-Orleans.— The  Eclipse 
arrived  this  morning,  at  half-past  nve 
o'clock  at  Louisville,  bringing  New-Orleans 
dates  of  the  5th,  making  the  run  in  four  days 
and  eighteen  hours  from  port  to  port.  This 
fully  entides  the  Eclipse  to  the  tiUe  of  the 
champjon  in  speed,  as  well  as  size  and  mag- 
nificence. 


Time  out  from  New-Orleana  as  foUowa : 

To  Red  Church 2hs 

BoDuet  Carre  Point 3hs  15m 

Jefferson  City 4hs  40m 

Donaldsonville 6hs 

Bayou  Goula 7bs  S6m 

Plaqnemine • 8hs  20m 

Baton  Rouge lOhs  22m 

BayouSara 12h8  30m 

Natchea 91hs  18m 

General  Taylor's  plasutioa      fi4hs 

Rodney 24hs  50m 

Grand  Qulf. 26hB  14m 

Vicksburg 30hs 

Lake  Providence 42bs 

Napoleon 46hs 

Montgomery  Point 47hs  30m 

Helena 2ds  8hs  30m 

Memphia 2dsl5hs30m 

Randolph 2dsl8hs50m 

Cairo 3ds  llhs 

Padttcah 3ds  14hs30m 

Sfaawneetown 3ds  20bs  45m 

Evansville 4ds  2hs 

Louisville 4dsl8hs 

Detained  ten  hours  on  the  trip. 

Running  time  four  and  one-half  days. 

3.— APEED  OF  RACe&S. 
We  give,  from  the  •*  Spirit  of  the  Tunes,'* 

the  doings  of  anotlier  class  of  racers,  and 

the  fastest  heats  of  four  miles  ever  run  in 

the  United  States.    Assuredly  as  between 

steam-racing  and  horse-racing,  one  cannot 

choose  long  upon  the  score  of  morals  and  pro- 
priety. 

Fashion — First  heat  in  the  match  race 
won  by  her,  beating  Boston 7'32 

Free  Trade — First  neat  in  a  race  won 
by  Tally-ho,  B  ostooa  second 7*33 

George  Martin— First  heat  in  a  race 
won  at  New-Orleans 7*34 

Gray  Medoc— First  heat  (dead  heat 
with  Aliorf)  in  the  race  won  by  Gray 
Medoc 7-35 

Miss  Foote— Second  heat  Rafter  a  slow 
one)  at  New-Orleana 7*35 

George  Martin— First  heat  in  a  race 
won  by  MissFoote 7*3ff 

Henry — First  heat  in  the  match  race 
won  by  Eclipse •••• 7*37 

Jim  Bell — ^First  heat  in  the  race  in 
which  he  beat  Sarah  Bladen 7*37 

Miss  Foote — Second  heat  in  the  race  in 
which  she  beat  George  Martin 7*39 

Louis  d'Or — Second  heat  in  the  race 
won  by  Charmer 7*39 

Boston,  Jim  Bell,  (a  second  heat  at 
New.Orleans,)  Sarah  Bladen,  (a  se- 
cond heat  at  New-Orlean0,)  Omega, 
Miss  Foote,  (a  second  heat  at  New- 
Orleans,)  and,  perhaps,  some  other .  7*40 

Balie  Payton — First  heat  in  a  race  won 
by  Duane 7.4S 

Monte— First  heat  in  a  race  won  by 
JeflT.  Davis 7.42 
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Bnj  Medoe— Tliird  hett,  after  t  close 

second 7.42 

Wagnex^— Second  heat 7-43 

Lady  Clifden — Second  heat 7*43 

Tally-ho— Second   heat,   after   closely 

eontesting  the  6r8t  heat  in  7*33 7*43 

EnUw— Second  heat,  healing  Inspec- 
tor's dam  (Sarah  Washington)  and 

others  7-43 

Wagner— First  heat 7*44 

Clara  Fisher— First  heat  (race  won  by 
Boniiets-o*-Blne) 7-45 

4- — PBOTSCTIOV  OF  NCW-ORlXANt  BT 
GOVXRNMBVT. 

At  a  late  large  and  enthusiastic  meet- 
ing, held  in  New-Orleans,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  a  memorial  be  prepared,  and 
a  committee  of  gentlemen  take  charge  of  its 
presencatioD  to  Congress,  urging  upon  that 
body  the  immediate  estabOahment  of  a 
navy-yard  at  Xew-Orleans.  a  line  of  mail 
steamers  to  Vera  Craz,  the  opening  of  the 
passes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  more  regular  transmission  of  the  mails. 
We  extract  toe  leading  resolutions,  and  shall 
from  time  to  time  refer  to  the  subject  in  our 
pages,  until  justice  be  done  to  New-Orleans 
and  the  West  in  these  particulars : 

**  Resolved— Thwit  the  citizens  of  New- 
Orleans  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  the 
great  commercial  interests  throughout  the 
whole  country  connected  with  them,  to 
dahn  from  the  Federal  Government  that 
protection  which  the  importance  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  place  deserves,  and  which 
should  be  in  consonance  with  the  strength 
and  character  of  this  country. 

"  lUiolved—ThBt  New-Orleans  being  one 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and  the 
first  and  most  prominent  of  the  South,  ia 
c«Dsidered  by  her  citizens  as  entitled  to  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  public  expenditure,  as 
compared  with  any  other  city  in  the  Union 
of  the  same  relative  iipportance ;  and  having 
cootriboted  largely  to  the  general  funds 
which  have  been  expended  in  Northern 
«ities  to  their  great  advantage  and  improve- 
ment, should  now,  in  her  turn,  receive  the 
consideration  of  government,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote her  advancement  by  a  reasonable  at- 
tention to  all  her  wants. 

•*  Retoived—ThM  in  view  of  the  vast  com- 
mercial importance  of  this  city,  receiving,  as 
it  does,  the  products  of  nearly  one  half  of  the 
states  of  the  Union,  and  considering  our  close 
pvt»ximity  to  the  various  isthmus  routes  to  the 
Pacific,  over  which,  ere  long,  will  pass  a 
commerce  of  immense  extent  and  value,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  os  to  urge  upon  the  Federal 
Government  the  necessity  of  having  a  navy- 
yard  established  here  of  ample  magnitude, 
so  that  our  city  and  its  commercial  interests 
asay  receive  such  protection,  in  the  event  of 
war,  as  a  well  appointed  navy-yard  can  af- 
ford. 

'*  Rewlved—Thnt  in  order  to  conduce  to 
the  welfare  of  our  city,  nod  to  induce  success 
in  developing  its  resources,  it  is  incumbent 


npon  as  to  promote  and  eoeonrage  among 
ourselves  a  spirit  of  devqtioQ  lo  objects  of 

Eoblie^ood,  and  tb  exert  t>uV  pnited  and  col- 
'***T*  l^ftooc^  M  representirtg.  demanding 
and  iHsistuig  "Upon  our  rights  an^  cjaims  on 
thf  General  GvTtcmne^it:  £oj  Ohly*^  far  as 
regalias  the  itnhredia<b*Obj<cr  of.  t&is^  meet^ 
^yS*  Wt  Ht  Teftrence  to  a  regular  transmis- 
sion of  the  mails,  the  deepening  of  the  water 
on  the  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  mail  line  of 
steamers  to  Vera  Crux,  all  of  which  are  sub- 
jects of  great  interest  to  oar  city,  and  reonire 
the  immediate  and  earnest  attention  ot  our 
senators  and  representatives  in  Congress. 

.  5.— ROUTK  OF  TRADS  UP  BTRIAIL 
If  it  could  be  necessary  for  us  to  add 
another  to  the  significant  facts  that  have 
already  been  furnished  in  our  pages,  show- 
ing the  direction  of  trade  away  from  the 
southwest,  an  extract  from  a  late  number  of 
the  Louisville  Journal  would  be  in  point. 

"  Cotton  and  tobacco  can  now  be  for- 
warded from  Louisville  to  New-York,  bv 
the  lake  route,  at  about  55c.  p.  cwt,  while  tlie 
rates  of  freight  paid  for  tobacco  and  cotton 
to  New-Orleans,  from  thia  and  intermediate 
points,  have  ranged  from  $4  to  $5  per  hogs- 
head on  the  former,  and  $1  30  per  bale  on 
the  latter,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  entire 
chaise  from  here  to  New- York. 
^  '*  Besides  the  increase  in  the  rates  of  car- 
riage, taking  into  consideration  the  greater 
length  of  lime  required  for  consignments 
to  reach  the  Atlantic  ports,  via  New- 
Orleans,  than  by  the  lake  route,  which  in 
itself  is  a  very  important  item,  as  regards  the 
time  in  converting  the  products  into  cash,  as 
well  as  having  them  in  market  in  case  a  de- 
mand should  spring  up  and  a  eoosequent 
realization  of  better  prices,  the  lake  route  is 
by  far  more  advantageous.  But  there  are 
other  reasons.  The  rates  of  insurance  and 
commission,  via  New-Orleans,  neariy  double 
those  by  the  northern  route,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  climate,  which  affecto  the  quality  and 
of  eourse  the  price  of  articles.  We  might  * 
go  on  and,enumerate  various  reasons,  did  we 
not  deem  that  what  has  been  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  ifi  convincing  as  to  the  advanuges 
of  the  northern  over  the  southern  route." 

6.— HISTORY  OF  LAFITTK. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  from 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  the  following, 
which  seems  to  shed  further  light  upon  the 
history  of  this  remarkable  personage.  It 
will  be  perceiv«d,  that  the  writer  expresses 
the  belief  that  he  could  obtain  other  and  the 
most  satisfactory  data  from  the  family  of 
Lafitte,  now  living  in  their  native  provmce. 
We  trust  that  he  will  do  so,  and  that 
eventually  we  shall  be  enabled  to  sift  oat  the 
facts  from  the  multitude  of  fictions  which  ia 
regard  to  him  have  gained  currency  and 
credit.  Though  there  was  a  good  cfeal  of 
romance  mixed  up  in  die  sketch  that  we 
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publiabeil  last  October,  wbich  wu  from  the  | 
pen  of  a  gei\^emau  now  no  more,  several  of  i 
the  statement^'igriWbich  wer^  Qontrov«ri*d 
are  being  conbbgvated  fro)n  o^or.'tfbdrcf  s. 

HIST^RT<OJ^   lAFlTTf,  THE   PIRATrf.' 

CircT:imW«Jnp<:s^n^cMi8'.a<;(|u5in^4d  ^  one*  . 

rjriod  of  our  lifS  with  the  •  rfea^  ,t(jc4»  of 
afitte'i  history,  verihed  in  a  manner  that 
left  no  loop-hole  for  falsehood  to  creep  in. 
Since  then,  we  have  read  most  of  the  novels 
that  have  been  written  respecting  him,  and 
greater  libels  were  probably  never  penned, 
ior  they  represent  Lafitte  either  as  a 
romantic  hero,  or  as  a  human  fiend,  when, 
in  tact,  he  was  neither.  On  the  contrary',  he 
was  a  man  who  had  been  goaded  bv  great 
wrongs  to  seek  revenge,  which  he  did  in  tha^ 
wild  Arab  way  which  so  often  characterize& 
seamen,  and  which  is  nourished  in  the  blood, 
partly  bv  the  loneliness  of  the  sea,  and  partly 
Dv  a  life  free  from  the  conventionalitieB  of 


b  V  a 

civilization.  For  a  true  sailor  has,  as  Herman 
Melville  says,  a  spice  of  the  wild  morality  of 
the  desert,  and  is,  at  it  were,  the  Bedouin  of 
the  great  deep. 

Jean  Lafitte  was  bom  on  the  Garonne, 
and  not  at  Marseilles,  and  was,  from  bis 
very  boyhood,  accustomed  to  the  ocean ;  for 
he  belonged  to  a  family  which,  for  many 
generations,  had  furnished  some  of  the  most 
4tkilful  seamen  and  daring  privateersmen  of 
Bayonne.  In  the  great  war  of  the  French 
Revolution,  when  the  commerce  of  his  native 
province  was  almost  destroyed,  he  embarked 
as  lieutenant  on  board  a  private  armed  vessel, 
which,  after  running  a  brilliant  career,  was 
finally  captured  by  a  superior  force  and  car- 
ried into  an  English  port.  Here  Lafitte, 
with  the  other  officers  and  the  crew,  was  cast 
into  prison.  Time  passed  ;  his  captain,  his 
brother  Heutenants,  the  common  men  even, 
obtained  freedom — but  Lafitte  himself  re- 
mained a  prisoner.  His  friends,  however,  ! 
and  relatives,  were  active  to  procure  his  dis- 
charee.  Several  times  were  prisoners  of 
equal  rank  sent  into  the  English  ports, 
through  the  agency  of  his  old  captain,  in 
order  to  be  exchanged  for  him,  but  it  was  not 
until  many  long  years  had  passed,  that  Lafitte 
found  himself  free.  This  long  detention 
raised  in  him  an  almost  savage  thirst  for 
vengeance  against  England ;  and,  on  his  re- 
lease, he  returned  immediately  to  privateer- 
ing, principally  for  the  harm  he  might  thus 
do  to  English  ships. 

The  pacification  of  Europe  after  the  treaty 
of  Fontainbleau  deprived  him  of  the  means 
oflegallv  carrying  on  his  revenge.  But  long 
years  of  soUtary  brooding  in  prison,  and  night 
watches  afterwards  on  the  lonely  sea,  had 
destroyeil,  to  a  great  extent,  his  reverence 
for  human  laws  ;  he  had,  in  a  word,  become 
an  Arab  at  heart.  He  determined,  accord- 
ingly, to  continue  his  career.  Yet  he  re- 
frained from  attacking  any  but  English  ves- 
sels, since  it  was  only  against  England  that 
he  sought  revenge.  His  relations  m  France 
heard  of  his  course  with  inexorable  pain,  and 
remonstrated  with  him  eamestlyt  especially 


one,  who  had  been  a  sort  of  guardian  in  hit 
youth,  and  who  now  expostulated  with  him 
almost  with  tears.  But  Lafitte  was  inexora- 
ble. At  last  his  early  friend  called  in  the 
aid  of  religion,  and  reminded  the  erring  man 
of  the  awful  destiny  he  was  preparing  for 
himself  in  etemitj-.  The  reply  was  charac- 
teristic :  "  If  I  do  go  to ,"  wrote  Lafitte, 

savagely,  "I  will  drag  plenty  of  Englishmen 
with  me."  His  relatives,  aware  how  great 
had  been  the  provocation,  could  say  no  more. 
But,  from  that  hour,  for  many  long  years,  the 
name  of  the  wandering  outlaw  ceased  to  be 
spoken  in  the  household  of  his  fathers  ;  and 
cciildren,  in  whom  ran  blood  kindred  to  his 
own,  grew  up  to  manhood,  ignorant  of 
his  very  existence. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Lafitte  is  well 
known.  Though  he  committed  acts  of 
piracy  only  on  British  veesels,  he  paid 
no  regard  to  the  revenue  laws  of  any  nation. 
For  a  long  period  he  had  under  him  quite  a 
considerable  force  at  the  Island  of  Barataria- 
But  his  early  education,  which  had  been 
strict,  asserted  its  power  at  last ;  old  memories 
were  re-awakened,  and  he  sighed  to  return 
again  to  civilized  fife,  to  lay  down  the  brand 
ol  the  pirate,  to  pass  his  days  in  quiet.  The 
volcano  of  passion  or  insanity,  for  it  was  as 
much  the  last  as  the  first,  had  burned  out  in 
that  fiery  heart.  He  made  his  peace  with 
the  United  States,  as  is  popularly  known, 
just  before  the  battle  of  New- Orleans.  Sub- 
sequently he  returned  to  his  native  land, 
where  he  died  not  man^  years  ago.  His 
wife,  whom  he  married  m  America,  is  still 
living,  or  was,  at  the  time  when  we  heard 
the  narrative  we  have  given.  ' 

We  should  have  to  violate  the  sanctities 
of  private  lil'e,  if  our  authoritv  was  to  be  given. 
At  the  time  we  heard  of  the  history  of  Lafitte, 
we  were  told  the  name  of  his  old  captain,  of 
the  privateer  in  which  he  was  captured,  and 
many  other  facts  which  we  have  since  for- 
gotten. We  regret  that  we  did  not  take 
down  in  writing  these  details.  We  could 
possess  ourselves  of  them,  indeed,  in  a  month 
or  two,  for  his  relatives  )till  hve  in  their 
native  province ;  and,  perhaps,  we  may  do 
this  yet. 

7.— ERRATA. 
In  our  sketch  of  the  life  of  Edward  Bates, 
of  Missouri,  published  some  months  ago, 
some  typographical  errors,  etc.,  appear.  Mr. 
Bates  IS  stated  to  have  been  attorney -general 
under  the  United  States,  instead  ot  under 
the  State  of  Missouri,  and  to  have  been  mar- 
ried in  1829  instead  of  1823.  For  '^  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States,"  we  intended 
to  say  that  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
War.  Near  the  end  of  the  notes  the  word 
"none,"  in  place  of  ••some,"  conveys  the 
very  opposite  of  the  meauhig  we  desired  in 
regard  to  his  very  able  essavs  upon  the 
Mexican  war,  etc.  In  the  sketch  of  Col. 
Allston,  in  May  number,  Col.  Kearney  is 
made  Col.  Carey,  and  Pierre  Gibert  trans- 
formed into  Pierre  Gilbert. 
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8.— CENTBAL  AORICULTPSAI.  tOCIXTT 
OF  GEORGIA. 

The  seventh  aonaal  fair  is  to  be  held 
at  Macon,  on  the  19tb,  20Ui,  21st,  82d,  33rd 
October;  and  it  will  be  on  a  most  bril- 
liant scale,  worthy  altoeether  of  the  great 
industrial  repotation  of  Georgia.  Among 
the  premiums  we  find  a  new  (eainre,  vis. : 
for  esays  upon  agricultural  and  ether 
cognate  subjects — agricultural  edncation, 
elements  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  ma- 
nures, fencing,  ditching  and  draining,  stock 
raising,  &c. ;  also  for  papers  upon  cotton, 
com,  rice,  sugar,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  peas,  po- 
tatoes, turnips,  clover,  bay,  &e.  A  premium 
of  $100  is  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
treatment  and  management  of  slaves,  which 
we  hope  the  Society  will  send  for  publica- 
tion in  our  Heview,  where  it  will  reach  the 
whole  planting  interest  of  the  South.  In- 
deed, we  shall  be  glad  to  nnblish  any  of  the 
papers  they  may  think  nt  to  fnmish  us. 
Among  the  premiums  to  be  awarded  for  the 
products  of  the  field,  &c.,  we  notice  the 
grand  divisions  of  field  crops,  cotton  bales, 
cattle,  horses,  jacks  and  janettes,  mules, 
sheep,  shepherds'  dogs,  swine,  poultry, 
pork,  bacon  and  beef,  dairy,  honey,  house- 
Dold  department,  domestic  manufactures, 
silk,  needle  and  shell-work,  manufactures 
other  than  domestic,  fruits,  floriculture,  hor- 
ticulture, fine  arts.  There  will  be  a  grand 
plowing  match  during  the  fair.  The  local  or 
district  society,  which  shall  send  the  largest 
delegation  to  the  fair,  will  receive  a  pre- 
mium. We  hope  that  all  of  Georgia,  and  a 
large  f)art  of  the  Sooth  generallv,  will  make 
it  a  point  to  be  present.  A  full  list  of  the 
premiums  moy  be  found  in  that  excellent 
journal,  "  The  Ijoil  of  the  South,"  published 
in  Macon. 

9. — CUBA. 

Mr.  Ashbol  Smith  has  published  in  one  of 
the  Texas  papers  some  memoranda  to  the 
effect  that  tlie  subject  of  the  sale  of  Cuba 
to  the  United  States  was  broached,  through 
an  unofficial  channel,  on  behalf  of  Spain,  last 
summer,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  Cuba 
expedition,  and  that  the  negotiation  was 
broken  off  by  the  news  of  that  expedition. 
It  seems  that  Mr.  Smith  was  consulted  by  a 
Spanish  gentleman  of  high  standing,  who  re- 
presented that  he  spoke  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Spanish  government,  and  that  the 
purpose  was  unojieia/iy  to  sound  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  government,  Mr. 
Lawrence.  Should  it  be  deemed  advisa- 
ble, the  matter  would  assume  an  o/ficial 
form.  Mr.  Smith  addressed  a  note  to  Mr. 
Lawrence,  and  received  one  in  reply. 

''  It  was  afterwards  agreed  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  Spanish  parties  that  they  should  draw 
up  a  memorandum  without  signature,  which 
should  form  the  basis  of  the  interview,  etc., 
with  Mr.  Lawrence.  The  delay  incident  to  the 
preparing  of  the  memorandum,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  one  of  the  parties  for  a  fortnight  on 
the  continent,  prevented  its  delivery  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Cuban  news,  whteh  caused  the 
utter   aba&donment   of  the  businass.    The 


memorandum  was  destroyed,  and  the  parties 
informed  me  they  dare  not  be  seen  visiting 
the  American  Legation  under  present  circum- 
stances.'* 

[The  reader  will  here  call  to  memory  the 
X.  Y.  Z.  chapter  in  our  diplomatic  history.] 

10. — ^AGBICULTURAL  AMD  MANUFACTURINO 
FAIR  IN  TEXAS. 

Several  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have 
congregated  lateW  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas, 
for  toe  purpose  ofattending  a  great  fair  which 
was  announced  to  come  off.  An  address  was 
delivered  by  Ashbel  Smith.  Alar|;ennmberof 
premiums  was  awarded.  A  senea  of  resolu- 
tions was  passed,  which  are,  in  onr  opinion,  so 
well  conceived,  and  so  well  calculated,  if  car> 
ried  out,  to  promote  the  advance«nent  of  the 
state,  that  we  cannot  forbear  their  insertion. 

<*  Whereas,  the  state  of  Texss  is  settling 
with  unexampled  rapidity  by  emigrants  In 
large  bodies  from  Europe,  as  well  as  our  sister 
states,  and  furnishes  in  her  climate  unparal* 
leled  agricultural  and  pastoral  resources,  as 
well  as  the  singular  advantsges  of  her  posi- 
tion on  the  Mexican  Gulf,  her  contiguity  to 
another  nation  of  vast  mineral  wealth,  and 
inclosing  within  her  territory  one-half  the 
route  f^om  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  shores 
of  the  United  States. 

"  And  whcreaB,  by  the  late  settlement  of  the 
territorial  quQstion  with  the  general  govern- 
ment, Texas  is  now  In  posiieseion  of  ample 
means  for  the  development  of  her  great  natu- 
ral flources  of  wealth,  which  will  add  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  whole  Union. 
Therefore,  as  a  proper  occasion  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens  of  Texas,  now  here  assembled,  for 
the  expression  of  their  opinions,  and  with  the 
hope  of  arousing  attention  among  the  people 
at  large — 

•*  Resolved.  That  we  earnestly  invoke  the 
discussion  of  the  question,  among  the  people 
of  the  several  counties  of  this  state,  of  the  de- 
velopment of  our  means  of  Intercommunica- 
tion, inland  and  seaboard,  with  a  view  to  a 
united  and  well  digested  plan  of  internal  im- 
provements for  the  state. 

'*  Retolved,  That  recognizing  no  sectional 
distinctions,  preferences  or  prejudices,  but 
looking  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  state,  we 
offer,  as  our  opinion,  that  a  sufficient  sum 
should  be  appropriated,  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Legislature,  to  clear  out  the  rivers  of 
the  state,  and  place  her  bays  in  easy  commu- 
nication with  one  another ;  thus  bringing  to- 
gether agriculture  and  commerce,  and  leaving 
the  natural  advantages  of  each  individual 
port  to  develop  itself  as  its  capital,  ponition, 
&c.,  may  decide. 

''  Retolved.  That  the  people  throughout  the 
state  are  asking  for  these  improvements,  ospe- 
ciaUy  as  reganls  the  navigation  to  the  en- 
trance of  our  seaport  towns  and  our  bays  in- 
land, as  preliminary  to  other  and  more  per- 
manent ones,  and'  that  the  adoption  of  these 
will  lead  to  their  extension  by  rail-roads,  by 
developing  in  advance  the  resources  necessary 
fur  their  support.'* 


11— INSURANCE    RATES  ON    WESTERN 
RIVERS. 

The  people  of  Harrison,  Cass,  and  the  ad- 
joining countiea  of  Texas,  have  lately  signed 
—  " It  protest  against  the  course  of 
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the  insarance  companies  in  New-Orieana, 
in  raising  their  premiums  from  1^  to  2  per 
cent  on  risks  to  the  opper  waters  of  Red 
B.vrer  and  the  lakes.  They  believe  it  to  be  a 
scheme  *'  invented  at  Sbreveport  for  their 
injury,"  and  thev  pledge  themselves  not  to 
trade  with  any  of  the  oarties  involved  in  the 
affair,  and  to  remain  tneir  own  underwriters 
rather  than  submit,  as  they  term  it,  to  the 
"  black  mail,"  which  is  sought  to  be  imposed. 
They  have  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  protest 


12.~THE  MOUTH  OP  TBI  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  memorial  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  New- Orleans  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  at  last  appeared,  in 
which  it  is  prayed  that  $100  to  $150,000  be 
appropriate  annually  to  steamboat  compa- 
mes,  who,  for  this  consideration,  will  ame 
to  keep  open  the  oasses  of  the  river.  The 
memorial  gives  a  gioomy  picture  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  in  that  quarter  : 

'-  Within  the  last  few  weeks,  neaxly  forty 
ships  have  been  aground  on  the  bar,  for  vari- 
ous periods,  from  two  days  to  eight  weeks  ; 
some  of  which  are  compellod  to  throw  portions 
of  their  cargo  overboard,  and  others  to  dis- 
oharge  cargo  into  lighters,  before  they  could 
be  got  through  the  channel,  occasioning 
heavy  expense  to  the  goods,  and  great  strain- 
ing, ifljuj^,  and  loss  of  rigging,  anchors  and 
cables  to  the  vessels. 

(•  The  fixed  and  certidn  loss  from  these  de- 
tentions cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
$600,000.  independent  of  the  contingent  loss 
arising  from  fluctuations  and  loss  of  markets, 
consequent  upon  the  delay  of  merchandise 
shipped  to  meet  a  certain  condition  of  things 
abroad,  which  may  be  entirely  changed  by 
the  undue  detention  of  the  property  in  this 
port. 

*'  The  duties  of  importations  on  foreign  pro- 
ductions brought  into  the  country  through 
this  channel  within  the  last  year,  and  collect- 
ed in  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  was  $2,260,790 ; 
which  added  to  $700,000  calculated  here,  but 
collected  in  the  ports  of  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
ville and  St.  Louis,  makes  a  total  of  near 
three  millions  of  dollars  of  revenue  which 
goes  into  the  coffers  of  the  government.'' 


13.— LATX  PUBLICATIONS. 

l.—  The  Works  of  Alexander  HanUUon, 
comprising  his  Cerrespondence  and  his 
Political  and  Official  Writings — exclusive 
of  the  Federalist — civil  and  military.  Pub- 
lished from  the  original  manuscripts  de- 
posited in  the  Department  of  State,  by  or- 
der of  the  Joint  Library  of  Congress. 
Bdited  by  John  C  Hamilton,  author  of 
the  Life  of  Hamilton.  New.York  :  C.  R 
Francis  dc  Co. 

We  have,  to  our  great  satisfaction  and  de- 
light, procured  a  copy  of  this  admirable 
work,  which  is  published  in  seven  large  and 
handsome  volumes,  and  contains  all  of  the 
manuscripts  purchased  by  Congress  from 
the  heirs  of  the  distinguished  Hamilton. 

Though  of  a  different  political  school,  and 
regarding  many  of  his  doetrinea  as  heretictl, 


we  cannot  but  unite  with  all  of  oar  country- 
men in  a  high  appreciation  of  the  integrity, 
ability  and  public  services  of  this  atateaman. 
who  stood  high  enough  in  the  fraces  ot 
Washington  to  be  at  the  head  of  both  hia 
civil  and  his  military  family ; — ^we  say  civil 
and  military,  for  no  one  can  question  his 
mlins  influence  in  the  cabinet,  nor  foi^et 
that  the  retired  president  made  it  a  condition 
on  again  accepting  the  command  of  the 
armv,  th^  Hamilton  should  be  his  second. 

Thejirtt  volume  contains  the  correspond- 
ence of  Hamilton  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  twenty-two. 

The  tetond yohme  contains  hia  Vindica- 
tion of  Congresa,  1774  ;  The  Fanner  Re- 
futed ;  the  papers  of  Phocion,  Cincinnatua, 
etc. ;  Reaolutionsin  Congress ;  Federal  Con- 
vention and  Propositions  for  a  Conatitution 
of  Government ;  the  New- York  Convention, 
etc.  This  volume  covers  the  period  of  the 
Corespondence  in  vol.  i. 

The  third  volume  eontaina  his  celebrated 
Reports,  aa  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
on  Finance,  State  Debts,  Public  Lands, 
Public  Credit,  National  Bank,  the  Mint* 
Manufactures,  etc.,  etc. 

The  fourth  volume  contains  Cabinet  Pa- 
pers, opinions,  estimates,  and  the  correa> 
pondence  between  Hamilton  and  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Randolph,  Short,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Jifih  volume  continues  the  Cabinet 
Papers,  with  all  those  of  a  militarv  character, 
and  brings  down  the  correspondence  to  his 
36th  year. 

The  tixth  volume  continues  the  corres- 
pondence to  hia  46th  year,  and  adds  many 
other  letters  supplied  by  Biahop  Potter. 
There  are  alao  several  papers  included  on 
the  Funding  System,  etc. 

The  seventh  volume  contains  the  poUdcal 
essays  si^ed  An  American,  Amicus,  Catul- 
lus, Pacificns,  Americanus,  Camillus,  with 
a  great  msny  others  less  celebrated  ;  also 
the  original  copy  of  Washington's  Farewell 
Address,  with  emendations,  etc.  The  whole 
concludes  with  very  minute  indexes,  etc 

We  regret  that  a  Life  of  Hamilton  waa 
not  appended  to  the  volumes,  and  that  the 
"  Federalist"  papers  are  left  out  The  work 
can  be  had  from  the  publishers. 

2.-^Mistorf  of  Modern  Phihtopky.  By 
M.  Victor  Cuuain.  In  2  vols.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New- York;  J.  B.  Steel,  New- 
Orleans* 

The  name  of  Victor  Cousin  is  certainly 
first  among  the  metaphysical  writers  of  the 
age  ;  but  ne  has  the  art  of  throwing  all  the 
graces  and  fire  of  dicdon  around  the  most  ab- 
struse material.  We  recollect  with  delight 
his  admirable  work  upon  Psychology,  which 
formed  a  part  of  our  college  course,  and  con- 
stituted one  of  our  most  pleasant  studies. 
The  present  work  includes  the  first,  and  con- 
sists of  lectures  delivered  in  Paris  in  1828- 
9,  which  created  an  extraordinary  sensadon, 
and  are  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the 
English  public.  Two  thousand  auditors 
listened  in  admiration  to  the  eloquent  expo- 
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•idon  of  doctrines  nntntelligibla  to  the  many, 
and  the  oral  diseataion  of  philoaophy  awak- 
ened in  Paris  and  in  France  an  interest  un- 
exampled since  the  days  of  Abelard.  The 
chapters  embrace  Idea  of  Philosophy,  History 
of  Philosophy,  Psychological  and  Fundamen- 
tal Epochs  in  Historv,  Great  Epochs,  Plan 
of  History,  Oeograpby  in  History,  Nations, 
Great  Men,  Historians  of  Hamanitv,  Histo- 
rians of  PhOoaophy,  Philosophy  in  tne  Nine- 
teenth Century,  Picture  of  Eighteenth  Ceo- 
tuTy,  Classification  of  Philosophical  Sy^atems, 
Mysticism,  Greek  Philosophy,  Examination 
otLocke  and  the  other  Masters,  etc.,  etc. 

3. — Romance  of  Natural  History  ;  or  Wild 
Scenes  and  Wild  Hunters.    By.  C.  W. 
Webber,  author  of  "  Shot  in  the  Eye," 
"  Old  Hicks  the  Guide,"  &c.     Philadel- 
phia :   Lippencott,   Gambo  &  Co.    1858. 
New-Orleans :  T.  L.  White. 
Mr.  Webber  is  a  young  Kentnekian,  who 
has  won  high  xepuiation  in  works  of  this 
character,  and  we  trust  is  winning  something 
eaually  subsuntial  in  *' material  aid."    He 
tells  us  here  that  the  object  has  been  to  trace 
the  passions  of  the  hunter-naturalist,  from 
their  infant  dawnings  through  their  gradual 
developments,  up  to  the  stem  and  strong 
individualities  ot  such  men  as    Audubon, 
Boone,  Wilson,   dec     The  wood-cuts  are 
fine,  and  the  stories  well  told,  and  often  of 
deep  and  harrowing  interest.    The  style  of 
typographical  execution  and  binding  is  also 
superior. 

4,— Appleion*i  Popular  Library.  The  Pa- 
ris Sketch  Book.  By  W.  KL  Thackeray. 
2  vols. 

This  belongs  to  a  series  of  which  the 
Messrs,  Appleton  are  the  publishers.  The 
works  will  be  issued  semi-monthly,  hand- 
somely printed  and  bound,  and  contain  from 
S  to  300  pages  each,  the  object  being,  to  sup- 
ply for  the  delight  of  all,  tne  most  agreeable 
and  suggestive  authors  in  narrative,  adven- 
ture, invention,  poetry,  sentiment,  wit  and 
humor.  They  may  be  had  from  J.  B.  Steel, 
and  J.  C  Morgan,  New-Orleans.  Price  25 
to  50  cents  each. 

5.—  Guide  io  Seientijie  Knowledge. 

A  good  book,  published  by  C.  S.  Francis 
jr  Co.,  of  New- York,  and  intended  for  the 
use  of  schools.  The  author  is  I>r.  Brewer, 
o{  London.  He  has  succeeded  in  popular- 
ising an  immense  amount  of  practical  know- 
ledge in  the  natural  sciences. 

6. — Romanism  at  Home,  embracing  a 
series  of  letters  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  abuses  of  the  Bomish 
Church.  In  his  reply  to  them,  Bishop 
Hughes  speaks  of  their  language  as  not 
unworthy  of  the  country  which  produced 
Dean  Swift  and  Goldsmith.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  New- York;  J.  C.  Morgan,  New- 
Orleans. 

l.'-'Bamss'  Notes  on  the  Book  of  Revda- 
tion.    Harper  &  Brothers;  Morgan,  New- 


Orleans.  We  ahall  allow  t  Churchman, 
Noel,  to  apeak  of  Mr.  Barnes'  claims  as  a 
commentator:  "  He  has  more  leamioe  than 
Scott;  more  critical  decision  than  Henry; 
mora  spiritual  discernment  than  Whitby; 
more  copiousness  than  Benson ;  and  more 
judgment  than  GiU.  He  aflbrds  precisely 
the  aid  which  an  English  reader  requirea 
when  seeking  to  ascertain  the  exact  sense 
of  obscure  passagea ;  and  these  *'  Notes" 
will,  in  my  opinion,  render  essential  aid  to 
the  cause  of  religion." 

8.^Roman  Nights ;  or  the  Tomb  of  the 
Sdpios.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  by 
Henry  W.  Hilliard.  In  the  work,  Marina 
and  ovlla  review  their  career,  and  we  listen 
te  debates  between  Pompey  and  Csasar, 
which  bring,  to  light  the  policy  of  each-^ 
rivals  on  earth,  and  still  dividing  the  as- 
sembled multitude  of  thedepartea  into  rival 
factions.  John  Ball:  Philadelphia  and 
New-Orleans. 

9.— Year  Book  of  Facts— 1652.  By 
Timbs.  Hart,  publisher.  We  are  indebted 
to  J.  C.  Morgan,  New-Orleans,  for  a  copy. 
It  embraces  a  brief  sketch  of  all  the  dis- 
coveries and  improvements  of  the  past  year 
in  mechanics,  arts,  philosophy,  cnemistry, 
geology,  geography,  meteorology,  astrono- 
my, etc.,  and  is,  of  course,  a  valuable  work 
for  students,  etc. 

10,— BleaJk  House— So.  2.  The  Harpers 
are  now  publishing,  in  a  neat'series,  this  latest 
of  the  productions  of  Charles  Dickens. 
Price,  12|  cents  each. 

11. — Harper's  Monthly  Magazine-^ 
June.  This  work  is  now  said  to  have  a 
circulation  of  100,000  copies.  It  is  almost 
incredible,  but  no  doubt  true.  This  must 
speak  for  its  merits. 

12. — Spangles  and  Tingles;  ot  Rival 
Belles.  A  Tale.  By  J.  B.  Jones,  eutbor 
of  wad  Western  Scenes.  Published  by  A . 
Hart,  of  Philadelphia;  Morgan,  New- 
Orleans.  This  is  another  of  the  series  of 
humorous  American  works  illustrated  by 
Darley. 

13. — Consulate  and  Empire  of  Napoleon. 
A.  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  having  published 
the  first  ten  parts  of  M.  Thiers'  Consulatet 
has  now  issued  the  eleventh,  and  the  whole, 
it  is  said,  will  be  completed  by  the  author  in 
fifteen  parts.    Price,  12}  cents  each. 

li.— Journey  to  Iceland  and  through 
SioedeHf  Norway,  etc.  Another  of  Putnam 'a 
new  series,  sent  us  by  Morgan,  and  from  the 
pen  of  that  indomitable  woman-traveler, 
Madame  Pfeiffer,  who  has  a  passion  to  travel 
the  world  all  over,  and  is  doing  it.  \|re 
shall  hereafter  look  more  largely  iuto  the 
volume  for  our  readera. 

IS.^Fletehef's  Notes  on  Slavery.  A  very 
large,  learned,  and  elaborate  volume,  whicn 
a  friend  has  been  kind  enough  to  take  from 
our  desk,  promising  to  give  it  such  a  review 
as  its  merits  shall  deserve.  We  hope  it 
will  be  ready  for  our  next. 
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le.—Pictoriai  Fteid  Book  of  the  Revo- 
luiioii.  No.21,    By  B.J. Lowing.    Har- 
per &  Brothers.     Morgant  New-Orleaas. 
In  three  or  four  nambers  more  this  valu- 
able and  ioKnrsting  work  will  be  completed. 
The  illuetrations  are  beaatiful  as  well  as  the 
letter-press.     The  author  aunoances  a  new 
aerial  work  of  a  similar  character  which  will 
bring  the  subject  of  American  history  down 
to  the  close  of  the  war  of  1615,  and  another 
work  on  the  French  Dominion  in  North 
America. 

17.— 7%«  Way  to  Do  Good-Bems  the 
third  and  concluding  vol.  of  Jacob  Abootl'a 
"  Young  Christian  Scrie«."  1.  The  Young 
Christian.  2.  The  Corner  Stone.  3.  The 
W«y  to  do  Good;  very  greatly  improved 
and  enlarged.  Beautifally  Illustrated,  12mo., 
muslin ;  81  per  vol.  This  series  has  been 
reprinted  or  translated  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  India, 
etc.,  and  in  the  various  foreign  missionary 
stations.    J.  C.  Morgan,  New-Orleans. 

le.^Palkenhurg :  ATaleof  the  Rhine.  By 
the  author  of  "  Mildred  Vernon,"  "Ger- 
mania,"  &c.  New- York :  Harper  &  Bros.. 
It  captivates  the  attention  of  the  reader 
with  the  uncommon  spirit  and  gayety  of  its 
dialoguei  and  its  great  descriptive  power. 
There  is  a  charm  in  its  delineations  of  cha- 
racter, which  are  executed  with  great  skill, 
and  show  a  true  knowledge  of  tlie  human 
heart.  The  scene  is  laid  on  the  Rhine,  but 
the  principal  characters  are  English,  most  of 
them,  it  is  stated,  being  taken  from  real  life. 
The  moral  is  excellent ;  the  love  passages, 
which  are  numerous,  are  pure  and  refined ; 
the  conversations  are  carried  on  with  great 
vivacity.  No  one  could  lake  up  the  Dook 
without  completing  its  perusal. 

19.^Bleak  Htm$e.  By  Charles  Dickens; 
with  Illustrations.  Part  1.  We  adopt  the 
expressions  of  a  northern  critic. 
'*  If  the  quality  of  this  new  work  by  Dirk- 
ens  be  sustained  throughout,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  it  will  be  the  best  he  hos  writ- 
ten. As  a  cotemporary  has  said,  'It  has 
the  ring  of  the  genuine  metal.'  That  tomb 
of  so  many  hopes  and  fortunes,  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  supplies  him  with  materials ;  and 
so  far  as  the  plan  of  the  work  is  developed 
in  this  the  first  number,  both  plot  and  cha- 
racters will  be  laden  with  interest.  The  su- 
perabundance of  minute  touches,  which  is, 
perhaps,  Mr.  Dickens's  main  defect,  is  dis- 
pensed with,  and  nothing  lingers  or  loiters 
m  the  story.  It  cannot  tail  to  find  tens  of 
thousands  of  readers." 


20.— PERIODICALS. 

Whig  Review. 

DemocrcUic  Review, 

Western  Journal  and    Civilian— Bi. 

Louis 
Knickerbocker. 


PlofOt  Loom  and  Anvil. 

Bankers^  Magazitu — Boston. 

American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art- 

Southern  Quarterly  Review, 

Literary  AftfA^fn^er— Richmond,  Va. 

New- Orleans  Medical  Journal. 

Charleston  Medical  Journal. 

Southern  Magazine — Mobile,  montlily. 

United  S.'al€»12conof^ist. 

New  Orleans  Medical  Register, 

Most  of  these  are  standard  American 
periodicals,  of  which  nothing  need  be  said 
in  oraise,  with  which  we  gladly  exchange 
and  gladly  reciprocate  acknowledgments. 

In  the  last  Whig  Review  there  is  a  fine 
portrait  of  Judge  Sharkey,  with  a  biographic 
cal  sketch,  admirably  prepared  by  his  friend 
and  admirer,  (we  thmk,)  J.  M-  Chilton, 
Esq.  One  of  the  editors  of  the  Western 
Journal  was  lately  in  New-Orleans,  and  we 
trust  succeeded  m  making  surb  arrange- 
ments as  will  eventually  bring  his  valuable 
work  into  a  respectable  circulation  through- 
out the  southwest.  It  is  published  monthly, 
at  $3  per  annum.  The  Bankers'  Magazine^ 
for  May,  contains — 

1.  Prize  Essays. 

2.  Lawson's  History  of  Banking. 

3.  Savings  Banks. 

4.  Bank  Decisions  in  the  States. 
.5.  Bank  Statistics. 

6.  Miscellaueons. 

The  Southern  Qtiarterly  opens  with  a 
paper  by  Brantz  Mayer,  upon  Southern 
Agriculture,  with  numerous  dissenting  notes, 
by  Mr.  Sirams.  There  are  otlier  able  papers 
on  the  Battle-fields  of  Mexico,  Cahfomia 
Gold,  etc.,  Domestic  Histories  of  the  South, 
etc.  The  American  Jounutl,  edited  by 
Silliman  &.  Dana,  contains  its  usual  quantum 
of  scientific  matter.  This  is  really  one  of 
the  first  scientific  periodicals  in  the  world, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  or  library  of 
every  one  professing  the  least  regard  for 
books  or  claims  to  learning.  The  Southern 
Magazine,  edited  by  G.  C.  Clark,  and  pub- 
lished at  the  low  rate  of  tl  prr  .lunum,  is  a 
fine  literary  periodical— certainly  much  bet- 
ter than  the  most  oftbose  that  are  ever  flood- 
ing the  South,  of  northern  manufacture. 
Yet  we  will  continue  to  love  the  Yankees 
and  their  literature,  though  we  may  .abuse 
them  for  our  pastime.  We  wish  success  to 
our  neighbor.  The  United  States  Econo- 
mist is  a  new  journal,  started  in  New- York, 
by  T.  P.  Kettell,  the  MaCulloch  of  America, 

Eublished  weekly,  at  $3  per  annum  We 
azard  nothing  in  saying,  that  this  is  the 
ablest  statistical^ournal  in  America,  and  that 
if  Mr.  Kettell  will  adhere  to  it,  it  will  have  a 
reputatiou  equal  to  that  of  its  iCnglish  name- 
sake.  We  have  no  language  to  express 
our  admiration  of  its  plan  and  its  execution. 
The  New  Orleans  Medical  Register  hat 
reached  eight  monthlv  numbers.  It  if 
edited  by  Dr.  Axson,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
scientific,  meritorious,  and  rising  practi- 
tioners of  the  "  healing  art"  in  New- Orleans. 
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PAMPHLETS,  ADORESS£S,  REPORTS,  itC. 

fil.— Address  before  the  Alumni  of  ike  Col- 
lege of  ChMrle»ton.  By  William  P.  Miles, 
AnniverBary  Orator,  1852. 
Professor  Miles  has  many  sound  views  of 
liberty  and  government ;  recognising  in  the 
one  something  distinct  from  mere  '*  hcense/' 
and  in  the  other  not  necessarily  "  republican 
forms."  84und  and  good  government  may 
exist  without  these.  Indeed  thev  are  not 
everywhere  and  at  all  times  tlie  oest.  He 
develnpes  the  idea  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  said 
that  men  were  not  *•  born"  but  educated  to 
freedou;!.^  The  address  is  oarticnlarly  se- 
vere upon  Mr-  Kossuth  and  his  adherents,' 
but  ve  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as  to  adopt  the 
stem  and  'selfish  rule  that  it  inculcates. 
Though  a  case  may  not  be  presented  now 
suffiaent  to  justify  the  intervention  of  our 
government,  it  is  safer  to  lay  down  no  gene- 
ral rules,  but  to  let  each  case  as  it  comes  up 
be  decided  upon  its  own  merits.  We  could 
easily  frame  a  contingency  in  European 
politics  when,  even  upon  the  "  selfish"  poli- 
cy, intervention  mi^ht  be  prudence^  ana  we 
are  far  from  falling  mto  that  illiberal  and  un- 
statesmanlike  dogma,  that  in  the  affairs  of 
the  great  family  of  nations,  the  one  which  is 
growing  to  be  the  most  potential  of  them  all, 
shall  forever  remain  siiut  in  by  Chinese 
walla.  We  doubt  if  this  was  the  doctrine  of 
Washington  and  his  Cabinet,  or  of  the 
"earlv  Presidents."  We  are  sure  that  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Soule,  in  the  Senate,  (though 
we  do  not  subscribe  to  nil  of  it,)  must  shale 
SQch  an  opinion. 


i2.^Discourse  to  the  Graduating  Cfass  of 
the  College  of  Charleston  :  By  Prof.  J. 
W.  Miles,  1852. 


A  very  philosophical  essay  upon  the 
grounds  of  morals,  and  a  very  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  rules  of  ethical  science.  Mr. 
Miles  is  a  theolop^an,  imbued  with  much  of 
the  German  spirit  and  lore,  and  has  already , 
thoagh  a  young  man,  attained  to  an  enviable 
rank  in  scholarship. 

2^,— Address  before  the  Medical  State  So- 
ciety of  L>juisia7ia :  By  E.  H.  Barton, 
M.l). 

There  are  many  curious  and  interesting 
thing»in  this  address,  and  we  ought  to  re- 
view it  elaborately.  It  opens  with  the  re- 
commendation of  a  registry  system  for  the 
state,  and  argues  the  matter  ably.  The  early 
medical  history  of  Louisiana— origin  of  the 
medical  college— changes  of  the  diseases  in 
the  state  follow.  We  ^ve  speculations  upon 
the  health  of  New-Orleans,  and  what  would 
have  been  the  result  had  the  advice  given 
by  medical  men  30  years  ago  been  followed, 
&;c.,  &c. 

24. — Catalogue  of  the  Memphis  Medical 

SchooL 

There  were  52  matriculants  and  16  gradu- 
ates last  year  Attached  to  the  catalogue 
is  an  interesting  address,  by  Prof.  Q,uintard, 
upon  the  True  Physician. 


25 — Report— Macon  and  Savannah  Rail- 
road. 

26. — Report— East  Tennessee  and  Virgi- 
nia Kail-road, 

27. — Alnbamaand  Mixgissippi  Rail-road. 

28. — Mr.Cabell  on  Virginia  Improvements. 

29. — Rep.  Alabama  and  Tennessee  JR.R. 

^Q.-Rep.  James  River  and  Kanawha  R.R. 

These  are  all  valuable  documents,  which 
wiU  be  consulted  and  quoted  from  by  us  from 
time  to  time  in  the  progress  of  our  rail-road 
researches;  but  as  our  readers  are  complain- 
ing, important  as  the  subject  is,  that  we  are 
cramming  them  too  much,  we  must  neces- 
sarily dismount  from  our  hobby  occasionally. 

31. — Hungartjf  in  1851 ;  with  an  experience 
of  the  Austrian  Police.  By  Charles  Loring 
Brace.      Charles    Scribner,    New- York. 
T.  L.  White,  New- Orleans. 
The  author  was  immured  in  an  Austrian 
dungeon,   and  therefore   speaks  of  "expe- 
riences."   He  has  illustrated  his  work  with 
a  map  and  many  fine  lithographs ,  and  gives 
a  very  full  history  of  the  government,  laws, 
&c„  of  Hungary,  together  with  the  state  of 
manners,  morals,  society,  &c.,  now  existing. 
There  are  many  interesting  statistics ,  which 
we  shall  herealter  draw  upon  much  more  at 
length. 

32.— Historical  Account  of  St.  Thomas, 
West  Indies ;  with  incidental  notices  of 
St  Croix  and  St.  Johns. 

This  work  is  from  the  pen  of  John  P. 
Knox ;  is  published  by  Scribner,  and  for  sale 
by  White,  New-Orieans.  It  treats  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  island  in  commerce  ; 
its  missions  and  churches;  its  climate  and 
adaptation  to  invalids ;  geological  structure, 
natural  history  and  botany.  It  also  treats  at 
length  of  emancipation  and  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  negroes  in  the  islands.  The 
author  concludes — "Vagrancy  is  the  curse 
of  nearly  all  the  English  West  India  isl* 
ands."  •••••# 
'•  These  live  principally  by  their  vices,  and 
are  thus  plunging  themselves  into  greater 
degradation,  poverty  and  suffering."    P.  124. 

33.— rAe  Works  of  Stephen  Olin,  D.  D.. 
LL»D.,  late  President  of  the  Wesleyan 
University. 

We  have  received  two  volumes  from  Mr. 
Scribner,  through  T.  L.  White,  of  New-Or- 
leans. Dr.  Olin  had  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  eloouent  and  gifted  men  in 
America,  though  he  had  published  little  ex- 
cept a  very  interesting  book  of  travels  in 
Europe.  The  first  volume  contains  sermons 
selected  from  his  manuscripts — the  second, 
lectures  written  a  few  months  before  his 
death.  The  lectures  are  mainly  upon  the 
subject  of  Christian  education.  Four  of 
them  are  to  the  graduating  classes  of  the 
University.  There  are  also  many  missionary 
addresses,  &;c.,  breathing  the  intense  zeal  of 
the  author  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
fellow-man. 
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34. — IvoTfOrths  S/kjuiw  Bop;  a  Romance, 
by  Miss  Carlen,  from  the  Swedish. 
In  the  litenwy  circles  of  her  own  conntry, 

Miss  Carlen  is  considered  superior  to  Fred- 

erika  Bremer,  and  her  works  are  sought  for 

with  great  avidity. 

35.-7^  liouteKoldof  Sir  ThomaaMore. 
A  qaalnt  but  beantafal  production,  written 
in  fine  old  English,  with  all  the  simplicity 
end  softness  ima^rinable,  and  purporting  to 
be  by  the  daughter  of  the  great  Sir  Thomas, 
Of  course,  it  is  all  imaffinarpr  ;  but  he  who 
could  puldown  the  book  without  admiring 
the  author,  must  bare  little  of  romance  or 
nature  in  him.  (From  White,  New-Or- 
leans.) 

36. — Arithon't  Grecian  Antiguitie* ;  with 

illustrations. 

Such  a  work  was  needed  for  schools  and 
colleges,  as  those  in  use  were  very  meagre, 
and  reflected  none  of  the  light  which  the 
later  explorations  have  devewped.  It  is  a 
compamon  for  the  Roman  Antiouities,  bv 
the  same  author.  New- York :  Harper  a 
Brothers.    J.  C.  Morgan,  New-Orleans. 

37.— HOTES. 

We  thank  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maniy  for  a  me- 
morial, prepsred  by  him,  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  shall  refer  to  it  aeaxn 
hereafter,  asking  that  Norfolk,  or  Charies- 
'  ton,  or  some  other  Southern  Atlantic  port, 
may  be  made  the  terminus  of  a  line  of  United 
States  mail  steam-ships  to  Para,  touching  at 
Porto  Rico,  and  sucn  other  West  India  Isl- 
ands as  may  be  agreed  upon. 
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Baltimore  is  seeking  this  position.  We 
are  gind  of  it ;  and  copy  from  the  iSun  a  no- 
tice of  a  meeting  proposed  to  be  held  by  her 
merchants  and  leading  citizens.  (AsuU — 
We  have  long  been  aiming  for  such  results, 
but  no  citizen  of  Baltimore  ever  sustained  us 
or  the  Review.) 

"Our  city  beinsr  in  the  direct  line  of  com- 
municati6n  with  Uie  Southern  states  gene- 
rally, and  nearer  to  them  than  any  other  of 
the  same  peculiar  commercial  character  and 
extent,  is  naturally  looked  to  by  the  citizens 
of  those  states  as  a  point  with  which  it  might 
be  desirable  to  establish  more  extended  rela- 
tions of  trade." 
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ART.  L-^HE  HISTORY,  CONDITION,  AND  RESOURCES  OF  CANADA.* 

■ZTXNT    OF    THX   OOUKTRT — ^BABLT   mSTOBT  UNDSB    THE    TRENCH THE 

FROVINOX  UNDER  THE  BULE   OF  THE  ENOLISH— CANADA  UNDER   "  BE- 
8PON8IBLE    government" — OBOOBAPHIOAL    DIVISIONS,    OUMATS    AND 

SOIL — ^ANIMALS  AND  NATUBAL  PRODUCTIONS AMOUNT  AND  CHARACTER 

OF  THE  POPULATION — ^AORIOULTURltf — ^MANUFACTURES  AND  SHIPPING 

EXPORTS    AND    IMPORTS — ^INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENTS — ^REVENUE    AND 
PUBUC   DEBTS — ^BANKS — ^EDUCATION,  ETC.  ETC. 

The  British  possessions  on  this  continent  constitute  about  one- 
third  of  North  America :  occupying  an  area  of  some  2,300,000 
square  miles,  a  space  *two-thirds  as  large  as  that  covered  by  the  whole 
of  Europe.  These  territories  lie  immediately  north  of  the  United 
States,  including  eastwardly  the  islands  of  Newfoundland  and  Breton 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  extending  on  the  west  to  the  possessions 
of  Russia.  This  immense  area  is  divided  into  five  provinces,  New- 
foundland, New-Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  and  New-Britain ; 
of  which  Canada,  the  second  in  size,  is,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
the  first  in  importance.  It  contains  about  350,000  square  miles, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  range  of  hills,  which  separates  it 
from  the  territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  on  the  east,  by 
Labrador,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  New-Brunswick ;  on  the 
south,  by  the  United  States ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Lake  Superior, 
and  a  line  running  northwardly  from  this  lake  to  Hudson's  Bay.  It 
may  be  represented  in  general  terms  as  lying  between  the  meridians 
of  57^  50^  and  00^  west,  and  the  parallels  of  42^  and  52P  north,  and 
■  ■  ,  ■■  I, -■   .    ■■    

*  1.  A  HittDrkal  ifid  DescriptWo  Aecoont  of  3rituh  Amorica,  hj  Hugh  Mumy, 
F.  R.  B.  B.    3  ▼ol0.    Edinboigh.    1839. 

3.  The  Conqaest  of  Canada,  hj  the  antfaor  of  "  Hochelaga."    S  toU.     Harper  4c 
Brothers.    NewYork.    1950. 

3.  Kale  and  Miamle  of  the  English  in  America,  hy  Jodge  Hallibarton.    New- York : 
Harper  A  Brothers.    1851. 
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Stretching  about  1,300  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  from  300  to  700 
from  north  to  soutk 

JSarly  History  under  (he  French, — ^Five  hundred  years  before 
Columbus  reached  the  western  world,  America  was  discovered  bj 
Biom  HerioUon^  a  native  of  Iceland ;  and  from  this  time,  (1001,) 
duHng  two  centuries,  repeated  visits  were  made  to  its  northern  coasts 
by  Scandina;vlan  voyagers.  Civilized  Europe,  however,  knew  not 
of  the  discovery.  Afler  the  expiration  of  that  period,  these  Scandi- 
navian voyages  ceased,  and  thenceforth  North  America  was  visited 
by  no  European  until  the  24th  of  June,  1497,  when  John  Cabot,  an 
enterprising  navigator  of  Venice,  then  in  the  employ  of  Henry  VII. 
of  England,  discovered  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Soon  afterwards,  in 
1500,  Gaspar  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese,  discovered  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence ;  of  which  Jean  Denys,  a  Frenchman,  prepared  a  map  in 
1506.  France  began  now  to  take  an  interest  in  the  new  world; 
and  under  the  patronage  of  its  king,  Francis  I.,  Verazzano,  a  Flo- 
rentine, surveyed  (1523-24)  nearly  all  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America.  In  April,  1534,  me  same  monarch  sent  out  Jacques  Oar- 
tier  with  a  colony  to  make  a  settlement  in  the  unexplored  west.  !■ 
July  following  he  entered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  and  in  the  same 
month  formally  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
French  king.  No  settlement,  however,  was  then  made;  yet  this 
was  the  beginning  of  the  French  rule  in  the  province  of  Canada.  In 
October  of  the  following  year,  Cartier  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  as 
&r  as  the  Lidian  village  of  Hochelaga,  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Montreal;  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  a  European  heard  from 
the  natives  of  the  great  lakes  and  of  the  mighty  Mississippi. 
The  contests  of  Francis  I.  with  Charles  V.,  of  Germany,  and  the 
civil  wars  which  desolated  France  during  the  latter  half  of  the  16th 
century,  put  an  effectual  stop  to  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  that  king- 
dom to  effect  a  settlement  in  Canada,  or  to  prosecute  its  discoveries 
in  America.  But  the  spirit  of  enterprise  was  again  revived  under 
the  sway  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  again  Canada  was  sought  by  French 
adventurers.  Trading  companies  and  private  individuals,  eager  for 
gain,  fitted  out  expeditions  for  carrying  on  the  fur  trade  ;  and  this 
was  prosecuted  with  success.  Efforts  were  now  made  to  establish 
trading  posts;  and  on  the  3d  of  July,  1608,  Samuel  de  Champlain^ 
the  lieutenant  of  Sieur  de  Monts,  arrived  at  the  site  of  Quebec, 
where  he  at  once  determined  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  French 
empire  in  the  west.  Such  was  the  origin  of  New  France^  for  so  the 
settlement  was  afterwards  designated  by  its  original  founders. 
Twelve  years  subsequently  the  Pilgrims  made  their  landing  at  Ply- 
mouth. 

The  origin  of  the  appellation  Canada  is  a  subject  of  dispute. 
Some  derive  it  from  the  Spanish  *'  oca  nada^^ — here  is  nothing  ;  in 
which  they  follow  an  old  Castilian  tradition  ;  according  to  which  the 
Spanish  visited  the  country  before  the  French,  and,  finding  no  mines 
as  they  had  hoped,  in  their  disappointment  uttered  this  exclamation. 
The  natives  liaving  caught  the  sound,  repeated  it  to  the  next  Euro- 
peans who  arrived ;  and  they  took  it  to  be  the  proper  Indian  appel. 
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lafion  of  the  country.  Hie  derivation  is  evidently  fanciful.  Other 
explanations  of  the  term  equally  improbable  are  given  by  hbtorians. 
The  most  likely  derivation  is  that  adduced  by  Charlevoix  in  his 
MUtoire  de  la  NouveUe  France^  (vol.  I.  p.  13,  note,)  who  says: 
*'  D'  autres  d^rivent  ce  nom  du  mot  Iroquois  *  Kannata^  qui  se  pro- 
nonce  Cannada^  et  signifie  un  amas  de  cabanes^  The  word  meant, 
then,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  a  collection  of  cabins^  i.  e.  a  village;  and 
it  is  so  used  in  Brandt's  translation  of  Matthew's  Gospel  into  the 
Mohawk  language.  The  early  discoverers  hearing  the  term  frequent- 
ly employed  by  the  natives,  naturally  thought  it  the  name  of  the 
eountry ;  though  it  is  not  likely  that  at  this  early  period  CSanada 
was  distinguished  by  any  general  appellation. 

After  the  founding  of  Quebec,  tne  French  applied  themselves  to 
extending  their  knowledge  of  the  country  in  which  they  had  effected 
a  settlement.  The  main  objects  of  those  who  controlled  the  infimt 
colony  were  trade  with  the  natives  and  their  conversion  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  The  cultivation  of  the  earth  was  not  only  considered  of 
secondarv  importance,  but  was  attended  to  only  so  far  as  was  neces- 
sary to  the  supply  of  the  immediate  wants  of  the  settlers.  Nor  in 
these  respects  did  there  afterwards  take  place  any  material  change 
in  the  policy  and  habits  of  the  colony,  until  it  passed,  in  the  following 
century,  from  the  hands  of  the  French  to  the  rule  of  the  Euglish. 
From  the  first,  Jesuit  missionaries  were  engaged  in  propagating  the 
Catholic  religion  among  the  Indians  of  Canada ;  and  they  received 
much  aid  and  sympathy  in  their  undertaking  from  the  pious  and 
diaritable  of  their  native  land.  Alone,  or  in  pairs,  agreeably  to  the 
directions  given  by  Christ  to  the  Seventy,  they  traversed  the  lone 
wilderness,  bearing  with  them  the  tidings  of  salvation.  In  1634,  two 
priests  of  this  order  made  a  settlement  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Hu- 
ron; and,  in  1641,  others  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  falls  of  St. 
Mary.  Meanwhile,  the  Jesuit  influence  had  been  increasing  in  Que- 
bec. A  college  was  founded  in  that  city  in  1635  by  De  Bohaut, 
and  placed  under  their  control ;  and,  soon  after,  an  IJrsuline  convent 
was  established,  and  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  poor,  both  of  which 
were  under  Catholic  direction.  In  a  few  years  the  exercise  of  any 
religion  but  the  Catholic  was  prohibited  bv  law.  As  early  as  ]  665, 
a  house  of  worship  was  erected  by  &ther  AUonez,  near  the  west  end 
of  Lake  Superior;  and  here  he  preached  to  the  Indians  in  the  Al- 
gonquin tongue. 

What  success  these  missionaries  met  with  in  a  religious  point  of 
view,  cannot  be  readily  determined.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
they  acquired  great  influence  among  the  natives  by  their  prudent  and 
conciliatory  conduct;  and  to  this  influence  are  attributable  in  no 
small  degree,  it  is  thought,  the  ravages  which  were  made  by  hostile 
Indians  during  the  first  part  of  the  18th  century  upon  the  people  and 
territory  of  New-England.  The  Pplicy  of  the  J  esuits,  therefore,  was 
political  as  well  as  religious.  They  were  influential,  accordingly, 
in  persuading  the  native  tribes  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
French  monarch.  In  1671,  a  large  number  of  chiefe  from  the  sources 
of  the  Misflissippiy  Bed  River  and  St  Lawrence,  met  the  deputies  of 
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the  king  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  and,  hj  common  consent,  placed 
themselves  and  their  people  under  his  protection.  Seeking  to  extend 
their  dominions  still  farther,  the  French  government  commissioned 
Marquette  and  Joliet,  in  1673,  to  discover  the  Mississippi.  How 
they  did  so,  and  what  adventures  they  met  with  in  their  descent  of 
that  river  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  has  been  often  told 
with  eloquent  pen.  Somewhat  later,  the  French  found  their  way  by 
sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and  on  this  discovery,  and  the  explo- 
ration of  Marquette,  was  founded  the  claim  which  they  subsequently 
urged  to  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  and  all  the  territory 
lying  to  the  northwest  of  that  region. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, there  occurred  no  change  of  importance  either  in  the  poli> 
tical  or  social  affairs  of  Canada.  The  Indians,  who  had  been  at  first 
annoying,  were  at  length  conciliated,  and  united  with  the  French 
against  the  colonists  from  England.  Few  immigrants  came  over 
from  France ;  whilst  those  who  were  already  settled  in  the  country 
were  occupied  either  as  missionaries,  in  hunting,  in  fishing,  or  in  the 
cultivation  of  small  feudal  farms.  From  these  farms  their  occupants 
derived  just  enough  to  afford  them  subsistence.  There  was  little 
prospect  of  advantage  held  out  to  emigrants  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. The  land  of  the  province  was  granted  to  subjects  by  the  king 
upon  feudal  tenure,  as  was  customary  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  Canada.  Tracts  of  land  of  all  sizes,  from  one  square 
mile  to  one  hundred  or  more,  were  conferred  by  the  king  on  private 
individuals,  and  these  were  styled  seigniories.  The  seigniors  were 
bound  to  concede  land  to  immigrants,  on  application,  on  condition 
that  they  would  pay  a  small  rent  and  perform  certain  feudal  duties 
and  services.  On  the  tenant's  death,  his  children  inherited  his  land 
in  equal  shares,  subject  to  the  same  conditions ;  and  so,  when  the 
seignior,  or  lord,  deceased,  his  territories  descended  to  his  children, 
one  half  to  the  eldest  son,  while  the  other  half  was  distributed  in 
equal  shares  between  him  and  his  brothers  and  sisters.  A  seigniory 
might  be  sold ;  but  the  king  was  entitled  to  one-fifth  of  its  price, 
one-third  of  which,  however,  was  relinquished  in  case  of  immediate 
payment.  Besides  the  lands  thus  owned,  there  were  others  which 
constituted  endowments  for  the  established  Catholic  Church;  and 
yet  these  were  reserved  for  state  purposes.  All  the  grants  of  land 
made  in  Canada,  while  it  continued  a  French  province,  were  made 
upon  this  uniform  plan ;  and  the  system  was,  very  unfortunately, 
maintained  among  the  French  population  even  after  the  conquest 
by  the  British.  The  influence  of  this  feudal  tenure  was  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  for  it  operated,  among  the 
French  settlers,  as  a  check  upon  industry  and  enterprise.  Since 
that  conquest,  however,  the  new  lands  granted  have  not  been  given 
upon  this  plan,  but  a  clear  title  has  been  made  to  the  purchaser.  Il 
has  happened,  consequently,  that  the  portion  of  the  territory  which 
has  been  settled  since  the  transferrence  of  the  province  to  England, 
has  advanced  much  more  rapidly  than  the  other  in  prosperity  and 
intenud  improvement.    Public  opinion  lias  long  been  opposed  to 
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tliese  feudal  tenures ;  and  such  as  now  exist  will,  no  doubt,  at  an 
early  period,  be  superseded  by  titles  more  in  accordance  with  the 
progressive  ideas  of  the  age. 

The  Province  under  the  Rule  of  the  English, — From  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century  the  French  and  English  colonies  in  America 
struggled  for  pre-eminence  in  North  America,  as  their  parent  nations 
were  doing  on  the  battle-fields  of  Europe.  English  villages  were 
attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Canadians  and  their  allies  the  Indians, 
and  these  acts  were  retaliated  in  kind  by  the  English  colonists.  Mu- 
tual invasions  were  made  with  various  success,  until,  finally,  on  the 
14th  of  September,  1759,  Quebec  was  taken  by  the  British  under 
General  Wolfe.  In  September  of  the  following  year,  the  surrender 
of  Montreal  completed  the  subjugation  of  Canada,  and  the  whole 
territory  was  formally  ceded  to  England  in  1763,  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  French  domination  in  the  northern 
part  of  North  America.  During  the  continuance  of  her  power, 
France  had  ruled  the  province  with  maternal  sway.  Her  resources 
and  treasures  were  spent  upon  the  colony,  and  her  best  officers  were 
sent  out  to  administer  the  government.  Yet  was  she  unsuccessful 
in  developing  the  hidden  resources  of  the  country ;  for  she  had  adopt- 
ed a  policy  which,  though  kind  and  in  many  respects  beneficial,  was 
upon  the  whole  unfitted  for  drawing  out  the  strength  of  an  infant  colo- 
ny. Military  governments  were  fixed  at  Montreal,  at  Three  Rivera 
and  at  Quebec,  upon  which,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  French 
minister  of  marine,  devolved  the  administration,  civil  as  well  as  mili- 
tary, of  the  province*  A  governor  and  an  intendant  were  the  heads 
of  the  government.  Free  admission  was  granted  to  colonists  from 
every  country ;  a  policy  more  liberal  than  that  adopted  by  other  Eu- 
ropean  states,  which  then  controlled  settlements  in  America.  Com- 
merce,' however,  was  fettered,  because  it  was  confined  to  chartered 
monopolies.  Popular  rights,  too,  were  wholly  unacknowledged.  All 
power  was  centred  in  the  government.  The  state  was  all,  the  peo- 
ple^nothing ;  and  hence,  when  the  state  fell,  the  people  passed  with- 
out a  murmur  (irom  the  power  of  France  to  the  control  of  her  heredi- 
tary enemy. 

From  the  time  of  the  conquest  until  1774,  Canada  was  ruled  by 
an  English  governor  and  council,  with  English  law^  administered 
solely  in  the  English  language  ;  but  from  1774  to  1791  the  province 
was  governed  by  the  same  functionaries,  administering  English  crim- 
inal but  French  civil  law.  In  1791,  owing  to  troubles  experienced 
in  carrying  on  the  government,  Canada  was  divided  by  the  so-called 
Constitution  Act  (31st  Geo.  III.,  c  31)  into  two  provinces,  Upper 
and  Lower.  A  similar  form  of  government  was  established  in  each, 
but  its  administrations  differed  in  some  particulars.  In  the  upper 
proyince,  where  the  English  colonists  were  most  numerous,  the  new 
constitution  worked  well,  and  was  not  specially  complained  of  until 
a  comparatively  late  period  in  its  history.  In  the  lower  province, 
however,  where  the  French  settlers  were  stronger  than  the  Eng- 
lish, the  new  arrangement  was  a  source  of  disquiet  and  turmoil 
from  its  first  institution*    The  government  was  composed,  according 
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to  the  act  of  parliament,  of  a  governor,  and  an  execative  council  of 
eleven  members  appointed  by  the  crown ;  a  legislative  council,  con- 
sisting of  15  members,  (afterwards  raised  to  40,)  also  appointed  by 
the  crown ;  and  an  assembly,  or  house  of  commons,  composed  of  50 
members,  (subsequently  increased  to  88,)  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  province  upon  the  basis  of  population.  At  the  first  meeting  of 
the  assembly,  (Dec  17,  1792,)  it  was  found  that  35  of  its  members 
were  French  and  only  15  English,  a  minority  which  was  at  a  later 
period  reduced  to  three.  Of  course,  French  ii^uence  was  predomi- 
nnnt  in  the  assembly.  The  other  two  estates,  however,  were  tho- 
roughly English.  Hence  arose,  almost  from  the  outset,  a  most  vio- 
lent contention  between  the  different  branches  of  the  legislature,  the 
council  striving  to  retain  the  power  with  which  it  had  been  vested  by 
parliament,  and  the  assembly  straining  every  nerve  to  circumscribe  the 
privileges  of  the  council  and  governor,  and  make  itself  independent  of 
their  control.  It  would  be  tedious  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  struggle 
from  its  commencement  to  the  catastrophe  in  1837,  when  Lower  Cana- 
da broke  out  into  rebellion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  assembly  obtained 
by  degrees  some  of  the  powers  which  had  been  granted  to  the  other 
estates  of  the  government,  and  from  time  to  time  had  its  demands 
for  increased  privileges  complied  with  by  the  mother  country,  and 
always  with  apparent  readiness  and  liberality.  Finally,  however, 
tired  of  concession,  the  home  government  refused  to  yield  any  fur- 
ther to  the  increasingly  clamorous,  and,  in  some  respects,  unreasona- 
ble demands  of  the  assembly.  To  have  yielded  would  have  been  in 
effect  to  have  surrendered  the  whole  government  of  the  province;  a 
step  which  England  was  not  prepared  to  take,  and  which,  considering 
the  limited  education  of  the  French  Canadians,  and  their  general  want 
of  preparation  for  self-government,  and  considering  also  the  equitable 
rights  of  the  English  colonists  who  (or  their  ancestors)  had  settled 
in  the  province  under  the  distinct  assurance  of  being  ruled  according 
to  the  taws  of  England — ^would  not,  all  things  taken  into  account, 
have  been  either  prudent  or  just.  The  assembly  refusing,  during  seve- 
ral years,  to  make  appropriation  for  administering  the  government,  and 
persisting  to  do  so  afler  repeated  remonstrances  from  the  mother 
country,  the  English  parliament  passed  resolutions  providing  for  the 
current  civil  expenses  independent  of  and  contrary  to  the  action  of 
that  branch  of  the  provincial  legislature.  Rebellion  followed;  but 
in  a  short  time  it  was  put  down  by  military  force,  the  power  of  Eng- 
land triumphing  in  the  contest. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  England,  when  matters  had  reached 
the  crisis  just  noticed,  followed  the  only  course  which  could  have 
preserved  her  dominion  over  Lower  Canada ;  yet  it  is  equally  certain 
that  all  the  troubles  which  for  so  many  years  agitated  that  province, 
were  due  to  the  unwise  act  passed  by  the  British  parliament  of  1791, 
by  which  a  representative  assembly  was  established.  The  act  was 
unwise  in  the  first  place,  because,  if  the  province  was  to  be  preserved 
as  a  British  possession,  it  should  have  been  ruled  by  English  laws 
and  in  the  English  language,  in  order  that  the  French  and  English 
inhabitants  might,  in  time,  have  become  a  united  and  homogeneoua 
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people.  Hie  consequence  of  the  course  which  was  followed  was  in- 
evitable ;  the  two  races  by  which  the  colony  was  inhabited,  having 
no  powerful  bond  of  union,  were  kept  by  the  force  of  previous  preju- 
dices distinct  from  and  hostile  to  each  other,  as  they  are  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  It  was  unwise,  furthermore,  because  it  was  impossible 
that  an  assembly  chosen  by  a  people,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
were  French  by  descent,  by  habits  and  by  education,  could  act  for 
any  length  of  time,  or  on  any  important  subject,  in  harmony  with  a 
legislative  council  composed  mainly  of  English  settlers  and  nominat- 
ed by  the  crown.  It  was  unwise,  finally,  because  the  French  Cans> 
dians  had  no  experience  in  the  art  of  self-government,  and  were  i^t 
that  time,  if  they  are  not  now,  unfitted  for  so  important  a  trust. 
"  They  were,  without  doubt,"  says  Halliburton,  **  the  most  ignorant 
inhabitants  of  any  portion  of  America ;  but  few  of  them  could  either 
read  or  write.  They  were  even  unacquainted  with  the  common  ope- 
rations of  husbandry,  preferring  the  listless  idleness  engendered  by  a 
fertile  soil,  that  yielded  its  productions  without  the  aid  of  art,  to  the 
laborious  operations  of  the  enterprising  Anglo-Saxons.  Accustomed 
to  implicit  obedience,  they  saved  themselves  the  trouble  of  thinking, 
and  yielded  their  judgment  to  their  leaders  and  their  conscience  to  their 
priests.  Yet  to  such  a  people  was  entrusted  the  power  not  only  of 
making  laws,  but  of  goveminff  the  English.  The  experience  of  all  ages 
was  against  the  experiment''^  Nor  was  "  the  experience  of  all  ages" 
fallacious  in  this  instance.  The  French,  though  ruled  with  a  more 
than  paternal  sway,  became  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  the 
home  government,  and,  as  each  demand  was  complied  with  by  the 
parliament  and  each  alleged  grievance  redressed,  became  more  and 
more  clamorous  for  still  further  concessions.  Warned  by  her  expe- 
rience in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  England  treated  Canada  with 
more  mildness  than  any  other  colony  had  up  to  that  time  expe- 
rienced, residing  the  right  of  taxation,  (1788,)  though  compelled  to 
contribute  of  her  own  means  to  the  support  of  the  province,  and  leav- 
ing all  its  internal  affairs,  commerce  excepted,  to  the  regulation  of 
the  provincial  legislature.  Complaints  were  listened  to  with  respect 
by  the  British  parliament,  and  honest  efforts  made  to  remove  every 
cause  of  dissatis&ction,  real  or  imaginary  ;  and  it  was  only  when  the 
whole  machinery  of  government  was  thrown  into  disorder,  and  its 
movements  stopped  by  the  provincial  assembly,  that  the  parliament 
interposed  to  save  the  country  from  anarchy  and  civil  war. 

The  rebellion  which  had  been  partially  communicated  to  Upper 
Canada  having  been  put  down  with  little  effort,  the  British  parliament 
attempted  anew  the  construction  of  a  government.  What  the  Cana- 
dians had  &iled  to  gain  as  malcontents,  they  now  gained  as  rebels 
reduced  to  subjection.  After  various  preliminary  investigations  and 
discussions,  the  two  provinces  of  Canada  were  united  in  1841,  chiefly 
through  the  representations  and  influence  of  the  viceroy,  Lord  Dur- 
ham, into  one  government,  under  one  legislature.  By  this  Act  of 
Reunion^  as  it  is  called,  important  changes  were  made  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  a  "  responsible  government''  introduced.  The  governor 
was  deprived  of  the  patronage  which  had  pertained  to  his  office  under 
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the  old  regime,  and  this  patronage  was  transferred  to  the  leader  of 
the  assemblj,  while  the  governor's  veto  was  made  of  little  or  no  effect ; 
the  legislative  council  was  made  "  a  mere  duplicate  of  the  assembly/* 
and  the  laws  passed  by  the  provincial  legislature  thus  constituted, 
were  subjected  no  longer,  as  before,  to  a  rigid  examination  in  Eng- 
land before  they  received  the  sanction  of  tibe  king,  but  only  to  a 
merely  nominal  surveillance.  In  a  word,  the  legidature  was  made 
independent  in  all  but  the  name.  A  government  more  democratic, 
in  fact,  than  that  of  the  United  States,  was  established ;  while  that 
admirable  system  of  checks  and  balances  which  regulates  our  institu- 
tions had  no  counterpart  in  the  new  administration. 

Canada  under  ^^  Besponsible  Government^ — Having  gained  the 
object  for  which  they  had  for  years  been  striving,  or  what  was  equi- 
valent to  it,  the  French  party,  which,  of  course,  was  predominant, 
under  the  working,  and  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  consti- 
tution, ceased  to  fill  the  province  with  confusion  and  alarm.  And 
now  a  singular  and  yet  not  an  unnatural  phenomenon  occurred.  The 
English  settlers,  who  had  previously  been  the  staunchest  loyalists, 
and  had  continued  steadfast  and  unshrinking  in  their  adherence  to 
the  mother  country,  began  to  murmur  against  the  conduct  of  the 
home  government.  They  asserted,  and  not  without  reason,  that  they 
were  in  effect  not  represented  in  the  new  legislature ;  for  the  majori- 
ty of  the  French  party  was  too  overwhelming  to  allow  of  successful 
resistance,  on  their  part,  to  any  measure  which  their  enemies  might 
please  to  propose,  or  to  any  law  they  might  please  to  enact.  Before, 
they  could  appeal  to  the  king  or  to  the  parliament ;  but  now,  they 
declared,  they  had,  though  nominally  free,  no  voice  in  managing  the 
affairs  of  their  country,  and  no  means  of  redress  when  oppressed  by 
the  unjust  and  one-sided  enactments  of  their  political  opponents. 
It  was  vain  to  appeal  to  the  governor,  for  his  veto  was  virtually  pow- 
erless. To  ask  redress  of  the  legislative  council  was  equally  vain, 
for  it  was  but  an  echo  of  the  assembly,  and  this  latter  body  was  un- 
der the  control  of  the  French  representatives.  Vain  was  it,  finally,  to 
appeal  to  the  monarch  or  to  parliament,  for  to  such  petitions  one 

.  uniform  answer  was  returned :  "  You  have  a  responsible  government ; 
we  cannot  interfere.  It  is  a  local  matter ;  you  must  settle  it  your- 
selves." 

He  knows  but  little  of  the  science  of  political  economy,  who  sup- 
poses  that  government  is  established  for  the  good  of  the  majority 

^  solely.  It  is  founded  for  the  greatest  good,  not  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber, but  of  all — ^the  minority  as  well  as  the  majority.  Unquestion- 
ably, when  in  a  state  it  becomes  necessary  that  some  of  its  mem- 
bers should  lie  under  disabilities.  It  is  better,  other  things  being 
equal,  that  the  minority  rather  than  the  majority  should  suffer.  But 
if  the  interests  of  all  can  be  secured,  and  yet  only  those  of  the  greater 
number  are  actually  regarded,  irrespective  of  the  feelings  and  rights 
of  the  minority,  then  and  there,  call  the  state  by  what  name  you 
please,  a  monarchy  or  a  democracy,  you  have  a  despotism.  Situated 
as  they  were  under  the  new  constitution — a  helpless  minority  ruled 
by  an  inconsiderate  majority — ^the  English  residents  despaired  of  ob- 
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taining  a  just  influence  in  the  management  of  their  country's  afiairs. 
Tlirown  off,  as  they  seemed  to  be,  by  the  mother  country,  they  looked 
elsewhere  for  support.  No  means  of  relieving  themselves  from 
French  control  appeared  so  likely  to  succeed,  as  the  project  which 
they,  though  loyalist  before  the  Union,  started  a  few  years  since, 
(1849,)  and  which  was  then  discussed,  as  it  is  even  ifow,  with  not  a 
little  feeling,  as  well  by  the  press  of  this  country  as  by  that  of 
Canada  and  England.  The  proposed  plan  is  the  annexation  of  Canada 
to  the  United  States. 

Among  the  Canadians,  the  idea  of  annexation  to  this  country  arose 
among,  and  first  found  &yor  with  the  English  settlers ;  but  the  pro- 
position is  not  countenanced  by  them  alone.  Their  opponents,  the 
French,  entertain,  it  is  ascertained,  a  similar  wish,  though  of  course 
their  motives  are  different.  They  fear  a  threatened  league  of  all  the 
British  North  American  provinces,  which,  if  made,  would  deprive 
them  of  their  power,  and,  rather  than  this,  they  would  have  annexa- 
tion. Thus  af&irs  stand  in  Canada,  unsettled,  and,  to  a  strong  though 
not  the  dominant  party  in  the  state,  highly  unsatisfactory.  A  change 
of  some  sort  must  come  at  no  very  distant  day.  England,  it  is  pro- 
bable, cannot,  and,  if  the  wishes  of  some  of  her  statesmen  be  followed, 
will  not  long  continue  to  exercise  even  the  small  remnant  of  authority 
which  she  has  retained  over  the  province.  Whenever  she  withdraws 
her  supervision,  Canada  will  either  form  a  separate  and  distinct  go- 
vernment in  North  America,  or  it  will  become  a  constituent  element 
of  our  Union.  But,  will  I^gland  surrender  her  claims  without  a 
struggle  ?  If  she  should  do  so,  can  Canada  escape.civil  convulsion,  in 
case  she  make  the  attempt  to  form  herself  into  an  independent  power  1 
If  she  should  apply  for  entrance  into  this  already  overgrown  confede- 
racy, can  she  be  received  without  endangering  the  whole  framework — 
the  very  existence  of  our  government  1  These,  it  will  be  seen,  are 
momentous  questions,  and  upon  their  correct  solution  may  depend, 
before  many  years  have  passed  away,  the  most  momentous  conse- 
quences.* 

Geographical  Divisions^  Climate  and  Soil. — ^The  province  of 
Canada  is  now  divided,  geographically,  into  Canada  East  and  Canada 
West,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  of 
the  period  preceding  the  Union.  Canada  East  is  comprised  between 
the  parallels  of  45^  and  52^  north,  and  between  the  meridians  59° 
5(K  and  80^  06'  west,  and  contains  about  160,000,000  of  acres.  That 

Crt  of  it  which  lies  east  of  the  river  Chaudiere  and  south  of  the  St. 
kwrence,  is  the  least  fertile  of  the  whole,  much  of  it  being  unfit  for 
cultivation.  That  part,  pn  the  other  hand,  which  lies  west  of  the 
Qiaudiere  as  far  as  dt.  Kegis,  is  composed  of  excellent  land,  and, 
bordering  as  it  does  on  ihe  United  States,  is  improving,  and  is  being 


*  An  interesting  article  on  the  mbject  of  Canadian  Annexation  appeared  in  this  Re- 
▼iew.  Oct.,  1850.  It  may  be  consulted  witli  advantage,  thooefa  the  wnter  does  not  seem 
to  have  written  from  reliable  information  respecting  the  relation  of  the  British  to  the 
French  parw  in  the  lower  province  preyiooa  to  the  rebellion  of  1837,  nor  to  hare  been 
correcUy  informed  as  to  the  origin  and  cause  of  that  melancholj  outbreak. 
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settled  more  rapidly  than  any  part  of  the  lower  proyince.  That 
large  tract,  moreover,  whioh  is  situated  northwest  of  Montreal  and 
east  of  the  Ottawa,  (the  western  boundary  of  the  provincei)  is  said  to 
be  even  more  fertile.  The  climate  of  this  diyision  n  colder  than  that 
of  the  western  under  the  same  parallel,  the  mercury  sometimes  fall- 
ing in  winter  at  Quebec  to  30^  below  zero.  The  winter,  beginning 
in  November,  lasts  five  months,  during  which  time  the  snow  is  usu- 
ally four  feet  deep  in  the  woods.  When  it  does  break  up,  the  ap- 
proach of  summer  is  very  rapid,  and  vegetation,  commencing  early, 
advances  rapidly  to  perfection.  All  kinds  of  grain  come  to  maturity, 
though  the  crops  of  most  are  not  so  abundant  as  they  are  in  more 
southern  climates.  The  common  fruits  are  readily  raised  as  high  up 
as  Quebec,  where,  however,  cold  as  the  winters  are,  the  thermometer 
sometimes  rises  in  summer  as  high  as  100^  above  zero. 

Canada  West  is  comprised  between  the  parallels  41^  and  49^ 
north,  and  the  meridian  74P  and  117^  west,  and  contains  about 
64,000,000  acres.  The  true  period  of  the  settlement  of  this  province 
was  178S,  at  the  close  of  the  American  war  of  independence,  when 
a  number  of  British  loyalists  from  this  country  took  refuge  here,  and 
had  lands  assigned  them,  on  highly  favorable  terms,  by  the  home  go«* 
vemment  In  1791,  it  was  created,  as  has  been  seen,  a  separate  pro- 
vince, at  which  time  it  contained,  by  computation,  10,000  inhabitants. 
York,  now  the  flourishing  city  of  Toronto,  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  founded 
three  years  afterwards,  and  made  the  seat  of  government,  and  colo- 
nists from  Grreat  Britain  were  encouraged  to  come  into  the  province 
and  make  a  settlement.  Emigration  did  not  commence  on  a  laige 
scale  till  1803,  since  which  time  it  has  continued  to  flow  in  without 
cessation,  this  division  being  naturally  preferred  by  Englishmen  to 
Canada  East,  in  which  French  influence  was  predominant.  In  181 1, 
the  province  contained  9,623  persons  who  paid  taxes,  from  which  it 
is  estimated  that  the  entire  population  was  then  about  eighty  thou- 
sand. The  climate  is  not  so  cold  as  in  the  eastern  division,  and  the 
province  contains  both  a  larger  extent  of  fertile  land,  as  well  as 
tracts  more  productive.  Most  of  the  soil  equals  the  best  lands  of 
New- York  and  Ohio,  and  some  of  it  is  even  superior.  Near  Toronto, 
100  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  raised  upon  a  single  acre.  It  is  stated 
on  good  authority,  that  the  lands  lying  between  the  lakes,  of  Huron 
on  the  one  side,  and  Erie  and  Ontario  on  the  other,  are  sufliciently 
productive  to  supply  all  Europe  with  grain,  ^*  besides  producing  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  hemp  and  flax,  and  yielding  iron,  copper,  lead,  lime, 
marl  and  gypsum;  and  that  they  are  capable  of  supporting,  by  sgri- 
oultural  pursuits  alone,  at  least  five  millions  of  additional  inhabi- 
tants.'' Of  this  tract,  and  of  the  western  district  generally,  a  some- 
what enthusiastic  writer,  speaking  after  personal  examination,  re- 
marks :  **  In  no  portion  of  Canada  could  horticulture,  floriculture,  and 
agriculture,  be  prosecuted  with  more  certainty  of  success  than  in  it. 
Peaches,  plums,  pears,  apples,  melons,  grapes,  Indian  com,  tobacco, 
and  vegetables  of  every  description,  grow  in  abundance,  with  a  lux- 
uriousness  that  is  truly  astonishing ;  and  the  day  cannot  be  remote 
when  such  obvious  advantages  will  attract  attention." 
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Animab  and  Natural  ProdueUons. — Among  wild  animals  found 
in  Canada  may  be  enumerated  the  elk,  &]low  deer,  bear,  wolf,  fox, 
wild-cat,  raccoon,  beaver,  martin,  otter,  hare,  squirrel,  and,  in  the 
south,  the  buffido  and  the  roebuck.  Some  of  these,  nowever,  are  being 
rapidly  exterminated  by  hunters,  and  by  the  advance  of  civilization. 
Among  birds  are  found  wild  ducks,  geese,  and  other  water-fowls, 
pigeons,  the  quail,  partridge,  turkey,  and  various  kinds  of  grouse. 
Fish  abound  in  the  rivers  and  lakes,  among  which  are  the  sturgeon, 
salmon  and  herring. 

Canada  is  covered  with  forests,  among  the  trees  growing  in  which 
are  firs,  pines,  the  white  cedar,  maple,  biroh,  ash,  bass  wood,  hickory, 
cherry,  and  the  oak.  Among  the  smaller  plants  are  found  a 
kind  of  rice,  called  zizania  aquadea^  which  grows  in  the  swamps, 
ginseng,  various  species  of  wild  berries,  and  the  lily,  violet,  and 
other  flowers.  The  live  oak,  which  is  produced  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country,  is  said  to  be  adapted  to  ship-building;  but  not 
the  other  kinds  of  the  same  tree  which  are  found  in  Canada.  Sudi 
trees  as  are  useful  for  no  other  purpose  supply  material  to  the  pot 
and  pearl-ash  manufactories.  The  maple  tree  {actr  mxceharinum)  is 
abundant,  and  yields  an  excellent  sugar,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
yearly  raised  in  lihe  province.  The  sugar  is  obtained  bv  inserting  a 
small  cane  shoot  into  an  incision,  made  by  an  axe  or  with  an  auger, 
in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  in  the  spring,  when  the  sap  is  rising ;  along 
which  tube  the  sap  is  conducted,  and  from  which  it  falls  into  a  wooden 
trough  placed  beneath.  The  tree  continues  to  flow  about  a  month. 
The  sap  is  boiled  twice,  during  the  last  process  being  carefully  skim- 
med and  cleared  from  whatever  impurities  may  rise  to  the  sur&ce. 
It  is  then  left  to  cool,  by  which  means  it  is  formed  into  hard  cakes, 
ready  for  use  or  for  the  market.  The  amount  of  maple  sugar  manu- 
factured in  Canada  West  in  1848,  is  stated  to  have  been  4,160,667 
lbs.,  or  about  six  pounds  to  every  inhabitant.  Valued  at  the  average 
market  price,  this  year's  production  was  worth  more  than  1200,000. 

Amount  and  Charaeter  of  the  Population, — Previous  to  the  year 
1760,  all  those  who  emigrated  to  Canada  were  of  French  origin,  and 
they  came  principally  from  Normandy.  In  1676,  Canada  East  con- 
tained about  8,000  mhabitants;  in  1700,  15,000;  in  1714,  26,904; 
and  in  1760,  the  year  above  mentioned,  when  the  French  immigration 
ceased,  about  65,000.  The  census  of  1784  gave  113,000 ;  of  1825, 
423,630 ;  of  1831,  511,917 ;  of  1844,  699,806 ;  of  1848,  768,344,  an 
increase  in  twenty-three  years  of  334,704 ;  at  which  rate  the  popula- 
tion would  be  doubled  in  thirty  years.  The  greater  part  of  this  in- 
crease was  due  to  births  alone,  for  there  has  been  comparatively 
little  immigration  into  this  division  of  the  province  since  tne  control 
of  the  country  passed  from  the  hands  of  France.  In  1787,  a  num- 
ber of  English  loyalists  came  in  from  the  United  States ;  and,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  there  took  place  still  further  emigration  from  this 
country,  particularly  from  Vermont.  It  is  by  these  men  that  the  re- 
sources of  Canada  East  have  been  chiefly  developed  :  they  possess  the 
best  cultivated  farms  in  the  district,  are  owners  of  at  least  half  of  the 
more  valuable  seigniories,  and  are  the  main  conductors  of  the  retail 
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trade,  and  of  the  internal  and  foreign  oommerce.  The  other,  and 
much  the  larger  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  are  of  French  descent, 
and  retain  the  habits  and  modes  of  thought  of  their  ancestors. 
Neither  the  conquest,  nor  the  time  which  has  since  elapsed,  nor  the 
example  of  their  more  enterprising  fellow-citizens,  has  wrought  any  es- 
sential change  in  their  character.  They  are,  as  a  people,  frugal, 
honest,  industrious,  and  hospitable ;  cheerful  in  temperament,  social 
and  polite  in  their  manners,  but  uneducated,  tenacious  of  old  cus- 
toms, and  unprogressive.  There  are  but  few  of  them  who  are  wholly 
dependent  on  wages  for  their  support ;  the  most  own  small  farms 
upon  which  they  labor  with  the  same  kind  of  implements  used  by 
their  ancestors  a  century  ago.  Only  a  few  fiimilies  own  any  large 
amount  of  property,  and  even  then  it  is  not  very  valuable.  Yet  the 
people  live  happy  and  contented,  neither  wanting  nor  abounding. 
Their  religion  is  the  Catholic,  and  the  education  which  they  receive 
is  acquired  under  the  direction  of  Catholics,  the  clergy  among  whom 
are  supported  by  endowments  and  tithes  granted  before  the  conquest, 
and  guaranteed  by  express  stipulation  in  the  treaty  then  made  be- 
tween England  and  France. 

In  1845,  according  to  the  census  then  taken,  the  Church  of  Rome 
included  within  its  pale  571,714  of  the  population;  the  Episcopa* 
lians  had  43,274;  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  26,725 ;  other  Presby- 
terians,  5,231 ;  the  Methodists,  15,853 ;  the  Baptists,  4,067. 

The  time  of  the  settlement  of  Canada  West,  and  its  population  in 
1811,  have  already  been  mentioned.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
which  it  contained,  in  1825,  was  158,027 ;  in  1835, 336,000 ;  in  1848, 
723,292,  an  increase  in  twenty-three  years  of  565,265,  the  popula- 
tion doubling  itself  once  in  about  eleven  years.  Of  this  population 
166,340  belonged  to  theOiurch  of  England ;  1 19,810  to  that  of  Rome ; 
148,182  were  Scotch  or  other  Presbyterians  ;  137,752  Methodists ; 
28,053  Baptists ;  7,186  Lutherans ;  and  115,969  belonged  to  no  de- 
nomination. One  seventh  of  the  ungranted  lands  in  this  district  have 
been  set  apart  for  religious  purposes,  and  are  called  '^  Clergy  Re- 
serves." Thf  income  thus  arising  is  apportioned  to  the  Church  of 
England  two-fifths ;  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  of  Scotland  and  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  each  onefiflh.  Other  sects  are  supported  by 
their  congregations,  as  the  Church  of  England  is  in  Canada  East. 
Thus  the  joint  population  of  the  two  districts  amounted  in  1848  to 
1,491,626,  or  in  round  numbers,  one  and  a  half  millions  ;  of  whom 
600,000  are  descendants  of  the  French ;  550,000  come  from  Great 
Britain ;  250,000  from  Ireland  ;  60,000  from  the  United  States ;  and 
40,000  from  the  Continent  of  Europe.  If  the  relative  rates  of  the  in- 
crease of  population  in  the  two  districts  have  continued  unchanged 
up  to  the  present  time,  Canada  West  has  now  a  population  of 
859,000;  Canada  East  of  840,000,  making  a  total  of  1,699,000. 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  western  province  is  now  ahead  of 
the  eastern.  At  the  same  rate  of  increase,  Canada  West  will  con- 
tain, in  1862,  1,259,000;  while  Canada  East  will  contain  only 
1,015,000.  Indeed,  taking  into  account  the  continued  increase  of 
immigration  into  the  western  province,  it  is  highly  probable  that  in 
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fhe  year  1B62  it  will  have  one  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  or 
about  one-third  more  than  Canada  East. 

Comparing  the  increase  of  the  population  in  the  two  provinces  of 
Canada  during  ten  years  with  that  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  the 
United  States,  we  have  in  Great  Britain  (1831-41)  an  increase  of 
Ml  per  cent. ;  in  the  United  States  (1830-40)  326  per  cent. ;  in 
Canada  East  (1834-44)  3-18  per  cent.;  in  Canada  West  (1832-42) 
8*61  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  deaf  and  dumb  among  die  inhabi- 
tants of  Canada  is  about  as  one  to  957,  which  is  higher  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world  where  censuses  have  been  taken,  except  in 
Switzerland  and  Baden.  If  we  count  lunatics  and  idiots,  the  proportion 
afflicted  in  this  way  added  to  those  suffering  under  the  other  cala- 
mities just  mentioned,  is  one  in  370  against  one  in  533  in  the  United 
Stites.  The  causes  of  this  phenomenon  have  not  yet  been  discover- 
ed. The  ratio  of  females  to  males  in  the  two  provinces  is  88  to  one 
hundred.  The  number  of  paupers  in  Canada  East  was,  in  1831,  one 
in  399 ;  In  1844,  one  in  151 — a  strange  and  alarming  increase.  In 
Canada  West  there  is  only  one  pauper  to  every  1,469  inhabitants, 
against  one  to  318  in  New- York  in  1835.  The  number  of  colored 
persons  settled  in  the  province  of  Canada  East  up  to  1845,  only 
reached  261,  of  whom  140  were  males  and  120  females.  Since  that 
time,  especially  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  there  has  been  a 
considerable  augmentation  of  this  class  from  the  United  States. 

Agriculture. — ^In  1845,  the  amount  of  soil  occupied  in  Canada  was 
7,540,450  acres ;  of  which  3,083,949  were  under  cultivation.  The 
amount  of  land  surveyed  in  the  eastern  province  up  to  1845,  was 
17,685,942  acres,  of  which  3,928,100  were  unappropriated ;  in  the 
western,  up  to  1848,  the  amount  surveyed  was  15,902,006  acres,  of 
which  1 ,597,123  were  unappropriated.  Vast  quantities  in  both  provinces 
are  yet  unsurveyed.  The  average  price  of  this  public'domain  was,  in 
1840,  lis.  2d.  per  acre  for  crown  lands  ;  12s.  8d.  for  clergy  reserves  ; 
and  12s.  6d.  for  school  lands.  The  cultivated  land  is  for  the  most 
part  divided  into  small  farms,  which,  where  the  feudal  tenure  does  not 
operate,  are  almost  always  owned  by  those  who  reside  on  them ;  by 
whom,  assisted  sometimes  by  hired  laborers,  they  are  tilled.  The 
condition,  therefore,  of  the  mass  of  the  people  is  one  of  happiness 
and  contentment.  If  great  wealth  is  rarely  concentrated  upon  a 
single  individual,  poverty,  on  the  other  hand,  is  but  little  known. 
The  agriculturists  are  becoming  every  year  more  prosperous ;  and 
though  they  may  not  accumulate  rapidly,  they  do  it  surely. 

The  amount  of  agricultural  and  other  kinds  of  property  assessed  in 
Canada  West  in  1825,  was  £2,256,874 ;  in  the  year  1848  it  had  reach- 
ed £8,567,001.  During  the  same  time,  the  number  of  acres  under 
cultivation  had  increased  from  535,212  to  2,673,820 ;  of  houses,  from 
8,876  to  42,957  ;  and  of  horses,  oxen,  milch  cows,  and  young  cattle 
together,  from  121,206  to  481,417.  Thus,  we  perceive,  Canada 
West,  seventy  years  after  its  settlement,  had  3f  acres  of  ground  un- 
der cultivation  for  every  unit  of  its  population ;  whereas  New- York, 
it  would  seem,  had,  in  1835,  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  after 
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its  setdcmeat,  only  4^  acres  to  evarj  unit  of  its  population.  Tke 
number  of  neat  cattle  and  horses,  possessed  in  1848,  was  equal  to  one 
head  for  every  one  and  three  quarters  of  the  population  ;  or  if  we 
take  another  estimate  of  their  number,  which  puts  them  down  as 
717,234  instead  of  481,417,  the  ratio  is  very  nearly  as  one  to  one ; 
while  New- York,  in  the  same  particular  only  possesses  one  head  to 
every  unit  of  her  population.  The  estimate  made  of  the  crop  of 
Canada  West  for  1847,  was,  of  wheat,  7,558,773  bushels ;  barl^, 
515,727 ;  oats,  7,055,730 ;  rye,  446,293 ;  maize,  1,137,555 ;  huckwheat, 
432,573 ;  peas,  1,753,846 ;  potatoes,  4,751,331 ;  the  value  of  the  whole 
of  wluch  was  supposed  to  be  about  £2,676,285  currency.  Taking  the 
per  oentage,  the  quantity  of  each  of  these  articles  per  inhabitant  was, 
of  wheat,  10*45  bushels ;  bariey,  0-71  \  oats,  9*75;  rye,  0*62;  buck- 
wheat, 0*60 ;  maize,  1*57 ;  potatoes,  6*57 ;  peas,  2*52.  To  oppose  to 
this,  we  have  in  the  United  States  for  the  same  year,  the  following 
per  centage :  wheat,  5*50  ;  barley,  0*28 ^  oats,  809  ;  rye,  1*42 ;  buck- 
wheat, 0*56 ;  maize,  26*01 ; potatoes,  486.  This  estimate  shows  that 
Canada  West  raised  in  1847  as  much  again  of  wheat  as  we  did,  in 
the  ratio  of  population.  She  even  outstripped  our  best  wheat-pro- 
ducing states ;  for,  in  the  same  year,  New-York  raised  only  ^ve  bushels 
to  eadi  person :  Vii^nia  ten  ;  Pennsylvania  seven  ;  Indiana  eight ; 
Ohio  ten ;  while  Caiuida  West  raised  ten  and  a  half.  During  the 
year  1848,  there  were  produced  in  the  province  2,339,756  lbs.  of  wool, 
an  increase  within  six  years  of  more  than  50  per  cent ;  of  tobacco, 
1,865  lbs.  \fiax,  41,599;  beef  and  pork,  99,251  barrels. 

The  statistics  of  Canada  East  are  not  so  full  nor  so  reliable  as 
those  of  its  sister  province.  In  1844,  its  whole  produce  in  bushels 
amounted  to  21,325,596,  which  is  equal  to  30  bushels  for  each  unit 
of  the  population,  a  ratio  about  one-fourth  less  than  that  of  Canada 
West  tor  1842.  Taking  into  account  the  fiict  that  the  most  of  those 
who  engage  in  the  luml^r  trade  are  found  in  the  lower  province,  and 
the  additional  fact  that  it  contains  the  two  largest  cities  in  Canada, 
the  disproportion  between  its  agricultural  products  and  those  of  the 
upper  province  is  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected.  In 
1831,  there  were  raised  here  3,404,756  bushels  of  wheat ;  in  1844, 
only  942,835,  owing  to  the  devastations  of  the  wheat-fly  which  occur* 
red  at  this  period.  Since  that  time,  partly  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  new  seed- wheat,  and  partly  from  other  causes,  the  crop  has  very 
materially  increased.  The  produce  of  1843  was,  wheat,  914,909 
bushels;  barley,  1,221,710;  rye,  310,458;  oaU,  6,668,933;  peas, 
1,428,303 ;  maize,  143,947  ;  buckwheat,  375,744 ;  potatoes,  9,914,639 ; 
total,  21,365,913  bushels. 

Manufactures  and  Shipping, — The  statistics  of  manufacfiures  in 
Canada  are  very  imperfect,  and  are  worthy  of  little  reliance.  There 
were  in  the  country  in  1848, 661  fulling  and  carding  mills ;  130  brewe- 
ries ;  174  distilleries ;  389  tanneries ;  1,740  asheries ;  10  paper  mills ; 
19  trip  hammers;  14  oil  mills ;  9  nail  Victories ;  besides  other  less 
important  factories  and  mills.  There  were  produced  in  the  same 
year,  by  factories  in  Canada  West  alone,  624,971  yards  of  fulled 
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ololh ;  71,716  of  linen ;  and  1^295,172  of  flannel.  In  1846,  the  value 
of  the  various  kinds  of  &ctories  situated  within  the  Home  District 
and  citj  of  Toronto,  in  Canada  West,  was  estimated  at  $1,613,875. 

In  shipping  also,  Canada  is  advancing.  The  lower  province  had 
in  1844  atonnage  of  55,448 ;  of  whidb  45,351  belonged  to  Quebec,  and 
10,097  to  Montreal.  The  number  of  vessels  employed  was  569, 
worked  by  3, 146  men.  The  upper  province  had  in  1838,  4,505  tons ; 
in  1840,  8,630  tons.  The  shipping  owned  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  em- 
ployed on  the  inland  waters  of  Canada  in  1845,  was  valued  at 
$3,090,000.  Steamers  now  go  from  Chicago,  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  ocean,  without  breaking  bulk. 

Exports  and  Imports, — ^The  prosperity  of  Canada  is  shown  by  the 
constant  increase  of  its  trade.  In  1840,  the  exports  amounted  to 
$1,475,000 ;  in  1850,  $13,290,000.  In  1838,  the  exports  were  valued 
at  £2,612,851  currency,  (four  dollars  to  the  pound,)  of  which  £772,432 
came  to  the  United  States ;  the  imports  for  the  same  year  by  sea 
alone,  at  £2,107,264.  In  1850,  the  exports  were  valued  at  £2,990,428, 
of  which  £1,287,789  were  for  the  United  States.  Classified,  the  arti- 
cles exported  were  :  produce  of  the  mines^  £9,145  ^JUheriee^  £36,512 ; 
lumber^  £1,360,734 ;  vegetable  food,  £1,046,034 ;  other  agricultural 
produce,  £13,439;  manufoLctureSy  £6,676;  shipping,  sold  abroad, 
£820,430.  The  imports  during  the  same  year  amounted  to 
£4,245,517 ;  the  duties  paid  on  which  were  £615,645.* 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  becoming 
increasingly  important.  In  1840,  our  exports  from  that  province 
were  estimated  at  $162,741 ;  our  imports  thither  at  $398,856.  In 
1850,  the  expohs  reached  $5,813,000 ;  the  imports,  $7,404,000.  Of 
this  excess  of  imports  over  exports  the  greater  part  consists  of  ^  for- 
eign merchandise,"  goods  intended  for  foreign  markets  which  pass 
through  the  canals  of  the  United  States  in  preference  to  passing  out 
by  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  In  1840,  the  value  of  imports  of  lumber, 
animal  and  vegetable  food,  was  $28,507 ;  in  1849,  $2,561,416 ;  an 
increase  in  ten  years  of  $2,532,907.  In  1840,  the  value  of  our  exports 
of  the  same  articles  was  $204, 683 ;  in  1849,  $445,344 ;  an  increase 
of  $820,661.  From  this  it  will  be  seen,  that  while  both  imports  and 
exports  have  increased,  our  exports  from  Canada, .  in  1840,  were 
nearly  eight  times  greater  than  our  imports  thence;  but  that  ten 
years  later,  in  spite  of  our  higher  duties,  our  imports  were  nearly  six 
times  greater  than  our  exports.  In  1847,  there  were  imported  into 
Canada  27,137,234  lbs.  of  sugar  and  molasses,  about  18^^  lbs.  to  each 
person ;  of  coffee,  in  1848,  there  were  imported  11  oz.  per  head  ;  of  tea, 
2  lbs.  4  oz.  to  each  inhabitant.  In  the  United  States,  in  1848,  coffee 
was  imported  to  the  amount  of  6j^  oz.  a  head ;  tea,  5  oz.  a  head. 
This  comparison  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  people  of  Canada 
understand  the  art  of  living  comfortably ;  rather  too  comfortably, 
perhaps,  for  in  1848  they  consumed  about  two  million  gallons  of  wine 


*  For  fbffther  ioftmnaticm  on  thu,  and  fome  of  the  pieeedfaig  bcadi,  wtt  aa  artiela  la 
D«  Bow's  aeriew,  September,  IS48,  on  "  Britiah  America." 
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and  other  spirits;  the  greater  part  of  it  being  whiskey  distilled  within 
the  province.* 

Internal  ImprovemenU. — ^The  provincial  government  has  expended 
liberally  of  its  funds  in  effecting  internal  improvements.  In  1841, 
the  year  of  the  Union,  it  appropriated  to  this  object  $7,718,335. 
Previous  to  this  time  the  legislature  had  expended,  in  constructing 
canals  and  in  improving  navigable  water  courses,  $5,520,550 ;  mak- 
ing in  all  up  to  1841,  $13,238,885.  Since  that  time  other  liberal  grants 
have  been  made.  The  canals  which  have  been  dug  in  Canada  have 
proved  of  immense  advantage.  The  longest  and  most  important  of 
these  is  that  called  the  Rideau  Canaly  which  connects  the  northern 
end  of  Lake  Ontario  at  Kinsston,  with  the  Ottawa  River  at  By  town, 
a  distance  of  128  miles.  It  was  constructed  in  order  that  vessels 
might  avoid  the  dangerous  rocks  and  rapids  which  are  found  in  the  St^ 
Lawrence  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal.  The  Ottawa,  from 
Bytown  to  Montreal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  navigable  and  perfectly 
safe.  This  canal  is  142  feet  long  by  33  wide,  contains  47  locks,  an^ 
cost  about  $5,000,000.  Farther  west  and  south  we  have  the  Welland 
Canal,  which  unites  the  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  avoiding  the  Falls  of 
Niagara.  Its  length  is  42  miles ;  its  descent,  330  feet,  accomplished 
by  37  locks ;  and  its  cost  was  nearly  $5,000,000.  The  Canadians 
have,  besides  these,  the  Chamhly  Canal  eleven  miles  long,  connecUng 
Lake  Champlain  with  the  St.  Lawrence  near  Montreal ;  the  OrenviUt 
Canaly  on  the  Ottawa,  to  avoid  its  rapids ;  and  several  short  canals 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  avoid  falls  in  that  river,  which  measure 
altogether  about  90  miles.  By  means  of  these  canals,  direct  naviga- 
tion has  been  opened  from  Lake  Michigan  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  sea.  In  1850  there  passed  through  the  canals  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  7,166  vessels  and  steamers,  of  which  6,827  were  British 
and  339  American,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  547,322  tons. 
Through  the  Welland  Canal  there  passed,  the  same  year,  4,671  ves- 
sels and  steamers,  2,692  British  and  1,799  American,  with  a  tonnage 
of  587,100. 

Public  attention  has  of  late  been  directed  in  Canada  to  the  making  of 
rail-roads,  several  of  which  are  being  constructed  and  others  are  pro- 
jected. Two  or  three  short  roads  only  have  as  yet  been  completed :  the 
Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence,  36  miles  long,  connecting  the  St. 
Lawrence  opposite  Montreal  with  the  Sorel  River  at  St.  John's,  and 
therefore  with  Lake  Champlain ;  the  Lachine,  7  miles ;  the  Atlantic, 
12 ;  Saunay  and  Industry  Village,  12 ;  in  all  84  miles,  in  Canada 
East.  In  the  other  province  there  are  two  short  lines  above  Bytown 
on  the  Ottawa ;  and  another  extending  from  dueenston  below  to 
Chippewa,  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  used,  however,  only  in  summer, 
and  employing  only  horse-power. 

Two  very  important  rail-roads  have  recently  been  projected,  and  a 
^art  of  each  has  been  constructed.     One  is  called  the  Atlantic  and  St. 

*  The  sabject  of  onr  commercial  reUdona  with  Canada  ia  well  discaued  in  a  lata 
number  of  tbia  RcTiew,  March,  1859 ;  and  in  the  North  Amencan  BeTicw,  for  Jannaiy, 
1853. 
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Lawrence  Rail-road.  Leaving  the  south  shore  of  the  river,  just  below 
Montreal,  it  is  to  pass  through  a  part  of  Canada  East,  the  northeast 
corner  of  Vermont,  New-Hampshire,  north  of  the  White  Hills,  and 
through  Maine  to  Portland.  The  Montreal  end  is  finished  and  in  use 
as  far  as  Skipton,  a  distance  of  about  80  miles ;  at  which  place  it  is 
expected  it  will  be  joined  by  a  rail-road  from  Quebec.  On  the  other 
end,  some  ninety  miles  are  finished  and  in  operation,  from  Portland 
to  Gorham,  in  New-Hampshire.  The  other  proposed  road,  called  the 
Crreat  Western,  will  be  about  280  miles  long,  extending  from  Ni^ra 
Falls  westwardly,  at  some  point  40  or  50  miles  north  of  Lake  Erie, 
through  some  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  America,  as  far  as  Windsor, 
opposite  Detroit,  in  Michigan;  where  it  will  connect  with  a  line 
passing  through  Michigan  to  the  Far  West  At  its  eastern  end  it 
will  connect  with  the  Ime  leading  from  Bufialo  to  the  Hudson  River, 
and  thence,  by  separate  routes,  to  New-York  and  New-England.  Thus, 
when  this  road  is  completed,  a  traveler  will  be  enabled  to  go  by  rail- 
road from  Portland,  Maine,  to  the  Mississippi.* 

Revenue  and  Public  Debt — ^The  revenue  of  the  province  for  1842, 
the  year  after  the  Union,  was  £365,505 ;  in  1847,  £506,826.  The 
customs  during  the  first  mentioned  period  amounted  to  £265,386; 
during  the  last,  to  £381,063.  The  impost  of  one  per  ct.  on  the  circulation 
of  notes  of  chartered  banks  rose  from  £10,277  in  1842,  to  £16,006  in 
1847.  The  net  revenue  derived  from  the  canals,  in  1842,  was 
£16,369 ;  in  1847,  it  had  risen  to  £42,557.  The  gross  revenue  from 
this  source  for  the  latter  year,  was  £83,335 ;  the  unusual  amount  of 
£31,307  having  been  spent  this  year  in  making  repairs.  The  gross 
revenue  of  the  canals  from  1842  to  1847,  inclusive,  was,  respectively, 
£24,232;  £34,604;  £44,429;  £41,039;  £61,486;  £83,335;  an 
increase  in  six  years  of  240  per  cent.  The  tolls  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  during  the  six  years  preceding  1842,  increased  only  36  per  cent. 
The  interest  on  the  whole  public  debt  of  Canada  was,  in  1847, 
£148,264 ;  42  per  cent,  of  which  would,  it  is  computed,  be  paid  by 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  works.  The  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment reach  about  $3,000,000  annually.  T^e  taxes  for  the  same  time 
amounted,  a  few  years  since,  to  £420,044 ;  about  5s.  8d.  per  head. 
They  are  comprised  in  the  following  items :  customs,  excise,  light- 
house, and  tonnage  duties,  bank  imposts,  militia  commissions,  and 
various  fines  and  forfeitures. 

Banks, — ^There  are  eight  banks  in  operation  in  Canada,  the  most 
important  of  which,  that  of  Montreal,  had  a  capital  of  £750,000  in 
May,  1851 ;  the  smallest,  the  Gore  Bank,  a  capital  of  £80,000.  Be- 
tween  these  there  are  the  Bank  of  British  North  America,'£640,000 ; 
Commercial  Bank,  M.  D.,  £411,300;  Bank  of  Upper  Canada, 
£381,192;  City  Bank  of  Montreal,  £221,793;  Quebec  Bank, 
£100,000;  and  Banque  du  Peuple,  £200,000.  Their  combined 
capital,  in  May,  1851,  was  £2,784,285.  Their  circulation  at  the  same 
time  was  £1,623,435 ;  coin,  £413,420 ;  deposits,  £1,691,630 ;  loans, 

*  See  a  good  article  on  the  **  Condidon  and  Prospects  of  Canada,"  in  the  North  Ameii- 
«n  Reriew,  for  April,  185S. 
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£5,5744280.  Tbore  was  an  increase  within  tweive  months  of  capital, 
£8,405 ;  circulation,  £313,503 ;  specie,  £29,289 ;  deposits,  £167,369 ', 
loans,  £1,199,382. 

Education.— The  future  of  Canada,  especially  of  the  western 
province,  is  promising  with  respect  to  education.  A  system  of 
instruction  for  the  whole  people  has  been  adopted,  which  gives  indi- 
cation of  the  most  useful  results.  As  vet,  however,  its  successful 
working  is  confined  to  Canada  West.  As  long  ago  as  40  years,  the 
legislature  of  Canada  West  made  an  appropriation  for  common 
schools ;  and  this  was  renewed  annually  till  1841.  These  grants, 
however,  were  expended  to  little  advantage.  In  1841,  a  provincial 
statute  was  enacted,  granting  money  to  each  county  for  the  support 
of  common  schools,  provided  that  the  county  would  raise,  for  the  same 
object,  an  equal  amount  by  taxation.  This  statute  has  several  times 
since  been  altered  and  improved ;  and  in  1850,  all  the  provisions  of 
former  laws  respecting  education,  which  had  been  found  to  work  well, 
and  others  which  s^i^ed  necessary,  were  united  into  one  statute  by 
the  legislature.  The  suj^  of  £25,000  ($100,000)  was  set  apart  as  an 
annual  donation  by  that  body  to  the  school  fund.  This  fund  is  ap- 
portioned annually  by  the  chief  superintendent  among  the  townships 
of  the  province,  according  to  the  population  of  each.  The  locial 
superintendents  distribute  these  apportionments  among  the  several 
sections  of  each  township,  according  to  the  average  attendance 
of  scholars.  Each  section  is  obliged  by  law  to  raise  a  sum  at  least  aa 
large  as  that  received  from  the  treasury.  Every  section  appoints 
tiiree  trustees  over  its  public  schools;  and  each  county  council 
appoints  a  local  superintendent  for  the  county,  or  for  one  or  more 
townships,  a  superintendent  having  the  charge  of  no  more  than  100 
schools.  These  trustees  and  the  local  superintendents  constitute  the 
county  board  of  public  instruction.  It  is  the  business  of  this  board  to 
examine  candidates  for  the  ofHce  of  teacher.  The  local  superintendents 
are  required  to  visit,  at  stated  intervals,  all  the  schools  under  their 
charge ;  and  clergymen,  recognized  as  such  by  law,  members  of  the 
legislature,  and  all  magistrates,  are  also  authorized  to  make  visits  to 
them,  and  to  inquire  into  their  condition.  Provision  is  made  for 
libraries  by  the  county  and  township  councils.  At  the  head  of  the 
whole  system  are  placed  a  chief  superintendent  and  a  council  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  The  duties  of  the  chief  superintendent  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  with  us.  The  council  has  the  management  of 
the  provincial,  normal,  and  model  schools ;  prescribes  to  them  rules 
and  regulations ;  examines  and  classifies  teachers ;  recommends  text- 
books ;  and  has  entrusted  to  it  the  establishment  and  care  of  the  school 
libraries.  The  schools  are  said  to  be  managed  with  a  view  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  state  and  of  society,  apart  from  all  political 
party  advantage. 

The  number  of  schools  in  Canada  West,  in  1851,  was  8,059,  with 
151,891  pupils.  Massachusetts  had,  in  1849,  when  it  contained 
150,000  inhabitants  more  than  Canada  West  has  now,  3,749  public 
schools,  with  200,000  scholars.  This  comparison  is  very  favorable 
to  our  Canadian  neighbor,  A  normal  and  model  school  was  eistabliated 
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last  jear  at  Toronto.  It  is  designed  to  accommodate  200  teachers  in 
training  in  the  normal,  and  600  pupils  in  the  model  school.  The 
legislature  has  granted  £15,000  ($60,000)  to  carry  the  measure  into 
execution.  Similar  liberality  has  been  shown,  we  believe,  by  no 
legislature  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Such  are  the  educational  prospects  of  Canada ;  and  such  as  we  have 
previously  described,  are  the  indications  of  her  approaching  com- 
mercial, manufacturing,  and  agricultural  prosperity.  A  glorious,  and, 
what  is  better,  a  happy  destiny,  may  yet  await  her  in  the  future. 


AET.  n.-FREE  BANKING. 

PART  n. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  the  specie-convertibility  of  paper  money 
is  a  subject  which  needs  no  discussion.  The  crudest  notions  still  pre- 
vail on  this  topic,  and  ideas  are  now  boldly  announced,  which  we 
have  heretofore  considered  obsolete  and  absurd.  With  all  the  ad- 
monitions of  the  past,  we  soon  forget  its  lessons. 

The  specie  payment  of  paper  money  has  been  placed  by  us  at  the 
very  head  of  the  requisites  for  sound  banking.  And  yet  we  con- 
stantly hear  of  projects  of  new  systems  dispensing  with  this,  and 
making  other  tests  of  security  for  paper  money.  Perhaps  an  incon- 
vertible paper  might  be  sustained  without  any  great  public  detriment^ 
if  ours  were  a  nation  without  any  foreign  commerce.  Then  such 
notes  would  act  as  mere  signs  of  value.  But  such  a  currency  could 
have  no  existence  beyond  our  own  limits^ 

Its  effect  would  be  to  degrade  the  precious  metals  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  they  would  seek  other  and  more  profitable  fields  of  em- 
ployment. Our  commerce  would  then,  instead  of  being  borne  along 
in  the  plain  old  roads  it  had  formerly  frequented,  be  suspended  alof^ 
in  the  language  of  Adam  Smith,  by  the  ^'  Daedalian  wings  of  a  paper 
currency.'' 

The  circulating  medium  of  a  commercial  community  must  be  one 
which  will  also  circulate  in  other  communities,  or  can  be  converted 
into  such  medium  without  material  loss.  The  difference  of  curren- 
cies should  not  be  represented  by  much  more  than  the  expense  and 
risk  of  transporting  the  specie  itself.  Every  item  beyond  that,  is  a 
needless  tax  on  the  labor  and  capital  of  the  community,  and  is 
stealthily  but  surely  draining  away  the  productive  power  of  the  na- 
tion. The  circulating  medium  must  not  merely  pass  in  the  receipts 
and  payments  of  the  individuals  of  the  same  society  and  state ;  it 
must  be  something  which  has  a  value  abroad,  ae^well  as  at  home, 
which  will  satisfy  both  foreign  and  domestic  debts. 

Gold  and  silver  alone  fulm  tins  duty.  They  alone  are,  therefore, 
money,  and  whatever  else  purports  to  represent  them  must  be  con- 
vertible into  them  at  will.  So  long  as  bank  paper  retains  this  qua- 
lity, it  is  a  substitute  for  money ;  strip  it  of  this  attributCi  and 
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nothing  can  restore  its  character.  No  sufficiency  of  assets-— no  nn 
bounded  fields  of  land — no  soiiditj  of  stocks — ^no  confidence  in  ulti- 
mate solvency,  has  ever  enabled  banks  to  keep  their  paper,  equal  to 
gold  and  silver,  any  longer  than  they  paid  their  notes  in  specie  on  de- 
mand. 

We  are  strangely  unmindful  of  the  past,  whmi  we  conceive  of  any 
thing  but  a  conveMble  paper  as  sufficient  for  the  circulating  medium 
of  the  community.  Not  even  the  Bank  of  England,  with  ail  her 
wealth,  was  enabled  to  maintain  her  notes  at  par,  when  the  suspen- 
sion of  1797  took  place.  Notwithstanding  that  that  institution  en- 
joyed the  entire  confidence  of  the  community,  that  it  was  rich  and 
powerful,  and  was  the  great  government  agent  in  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  its  immense  revenues ;  yet,  in  1801,  her  bills  were  at 
a  discount  of  seven  per  cent.  And,  although  a  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1811,  declaring  that  "  The  pro- 
missory notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  hitherto  been,  and  were 
then  held  to  be,  in  public  estimation,  equal  to  the  legal  coin  of  the 
realm,"  still,  in  spite  of  all  this,  those  notes  depreciated  ten,  then 
twenty,  and  finally  twenty-five  per  cent. 

How  any  one  can,  in  the  &ce  of  such  facts,  advocate  a  system  having 
any  other  basis  of  circulation  than  gold  and  silver,  seems  almost  incre- 
dible. And  yet,  at  this  very  moment,  one  of  our  ablest  journals  is  filled 
with  essays  favoring  real  estate  banks,  and  deriding  the  specie-paying 
currency  as  unworthy  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age.*  The  spirit 
of  John  Law  appears  to  be  revisiting  us.  To  him  belongs  the  credit 
of  the  conception  of  making  the  property  and  real  estate  of  the  na- 
tion the  basis  of  paper  money  and  the  measure  of  its  issue.  With 
what  efiect,  history  can  best  answer. 

^^  Banks,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "  are  the  props  of  national  wealth 
and  industry,  not  the  foundations  of  them,  ^ey  are  useful  to  the 
state  in  their  proper  place  and  sphere,  but  they  are  not  sources  of  na- 
tional income.  The  fountains  of  revenue  must  be  sunk  deeper. 
The  credit  and  circulation  of  bank  paper  are  the  efiects  rather  than  th 
causes  of  a  profitable  commerce,  and  a  well-ordered  system  of  finance. 
Whoever  shall  attempt  to  restore  the  fallen  credit  of  this  opuntry 
by  the  creation  of  new  banks,  merely  that  they  may  create  new 
paper,  and  that  government  may  have  a  chance  of  borrowing 
where  it  has  not  borrowed  before,  will  find  himself  miserably  de- 
ceived." 

Would  that  every  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
Louisiana  might  weigh  well  these  words  of  wisdom ! 

But,  paper  nroney  is  not  merely  to  be  restricted,  by  being  conver- 
tible to  gold  and  silver. 

It  is  not  enough  to  secure  your  circulation,  but  you  must  confine 
its  issue  by  some  known  and  steady  standard.  It  is  plain  that  the 
money  value  of  commodities  will  be  materially  affected,  if  the  cur- 
rency were  suddenly  expanded  one-third  or  one-fourth  more  than  its 

•  Hiint't  Merchants'  liaguiiie. 
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fonner  amount.  A  derangement  of  relative  prices  will  at  onoe 
ooour;  goods  already  imported  will  become  dear,  and  high  prices  as 
speedily  check  exports  and  encourage  imports.  It  is  true,  that  the 
regular  and  unerring  laws  of  nature — whicli^  afler  all,  overrule  all  the 
minor  machinery  of  the  world  of  commerce— would,  in  time,  check 
this  sudden  inflation  of  prices ;  but  the  mischief  will  have  then  been 
committed,  and  escape  will  be  impossible.  Prosperity  in  its  full  tide 
always  carries  us  beyond  the  point  of  reason  and  discretion.  It  is 
only  when  the  ebbing  wave  forewarns  us,  that  we  are  convinced  of 
the  futility  of  our  plans,  and  with  equal  heedlessness  we  are  wont  to 
fly  from  the  impending  calamity. 

It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  make  paper  money  convertible  into 
specie.  But  the  whole  currency  must  vary  in  amount  and  value,  ex- 
actly as  a  metallic  currency  would,  were  the  paper  withdrawn,  and 
coins  substituted  in  its  stead. 

In  the  very  year  just  past,  we  witnessed  the  evil  of  such  expan- 
sion. x\n  inflated  circulation  prevailed  in  all  the  northern  and 
western  banks ;  under  its  exhilarating  influence  speculation  ran  rife, 
and  prices  advanced.  Suddenly  the  reaction  took  place,  prices  tot- 
tered, and  the  panio-stricken  banks  commenced  curtailing  their  dis> 
counts  and  contracting  their  issues — ^thus  defeating  one  of  the  great 
purposes  of  their  creation,  viz :  the  assistance  of  individual  enter- 

Srise  and  labor,  when  distrust  and  suspicion  diverted  from  them  the 
oating  capital  of  the  country.  That  such  a  system  has  in  it  inhe- 
rent evil,  we  believe  no  one  can  deny.  Such  an  alternation  of  ex- 
pansion, during  times  of  prosperity,  and  contraction  during  the  con- 
sequent period  of  depression  and  recoil,  has  been  well  likened  in  its 
effect  to  an  intermittent  fever.  The  patient  public  now  suffering 
from  a  hot  and  anon  from  a  cold  flt,  realizes,  though  faintly,  the  pun- 
ishment allotted  to  the  damned  by  the  poet, — 

'*  Aod  feel  by  tarns  the  bitter  change 
Of  fierce  extremes — extremes  by  ehanffe  more  fierce, 
From  beds  of  raging  fire,  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth." 

To  guard  a^nst  such  extremes  in  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  Sir  Kobert  Peel  proposed,  and  carried  through  the  act  of 
1844,  which  regulates  Uie  issues  of  that  institution  by  the  influx  and 
outflow  of  bullion. 

It  has  frequently  been  urged,  that  an  increase  of  currency  has  a 
quickening  influence  on  the  industry  of  a  country. 

This  doctrine,  first  enunciated  by  Mr.  Hume,  has  received  such 
complete  refutation  at  the  hands  of  Adam  Smith  and  Mills,  as  to 
render  superfluous  any  remarks  on  it  here.  We  only  mention  it, 
that  those  who  now  lean  towards  it,  may  know  that  it  is  an  ex- 
ploded opinion,  falsified  by  the  history  of  every  paper  money  mania 
which  hais  ever  existed. 

The  next  requisite  of  sound  banking  is  the  limitation  of  its  issues 
to  sums  not  under  five  or  ten  dollars.    The  general  wisdom  of  this 
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provision  is  coxninonly  acknowledged,  although  practised  in  but  feir 
states.  In  the  ordinary  working  of  the  banking  system,  few  pro- 
visions are  more  important.  Without  it,  the  country  will  be  inevita- 
bly deluged  with  that  species  of  notes,  opprobriously  termed  "  Shin* 
plasters.  Every  item  of  change  will  be  banished  from  the  minor 
channels  of  trade ;  and  in  case  of  suspensions  and  failures,  which,  in 
spite  of  all  precautious,  will  oHen  occur,  the  loss  will  &!A  most 
grievously  on  that  class  least  able  to  bear  it  Let  any  one  travel  in 
we  western  or  northern  states,  and  our  remarks  will  be  strongly 
confirmed  by  his  experience  of  the  every-day  currency  which  meets 
him  at  the  hotel,  the  steamboat,  the  nulway,  and  the  retail  shops. 
Notes  of  ten  dollars  are  scarcely  used  in  circulation.  Specie  of 
every  kind  is  nearly  expelled  from  use.  The  little  whicdi  circulates 
is  of  a  smooth  and  dipped  coin,  with  three  or  four  per  cent,  less  than 
it  passes  for.  This  species  of  paper  circulation  is  highly  profitable^ 
and  all  banks  endeavor  to  retain  it.  Some  idea  of  the  profits, 
made  on  various  denominations  of  notes,  may  be  formed  by  the  fol* 
lowing  figures,  showing  the  time  and  amount  of  circulation  of  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  October  quarter  of  1847. 

Amount*  ATcng*  dayi  ia  dreaktfoa. 

£  6 £6,815,000 74-0 

10 3.769,000 78-6 

20 1,398.000 -' 64  3 

100 2.294,000 26-2 

1000 ^.    2,921,000 7-8 

We  here  see,  that  at  but  three  per  cent,  interest,  a  profit  of  near 
£40,000  b  made  on  the  £5  notes,  whilst  on  the  £20  notes  the  profit 
is  but  £6,000,  and  on  the  £1,000  notes  but  £1,500.  And  if  such  is 
the  disparity  in  profits  of  her  circulation,  how  immense  must  it  be 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  use  of  bills  under  five  dollars 
almost  supersedes  the  use  of  specie  from  what  we  have  called  the 
minor  channels  of  trade.  As  a  general  rule,  we  may  look  for  the 
prevalence  of  this  circulation,  where  specie  is  scarce,  and  for  an  abun- 
dance of  coin,  where  the  issues  are  not  for  small  amounts.* 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  have  such  small  note  circulation  ^'  specie-pay- 
ing." It  being  the  cheapest  currency  will  at  once  throw  it  in  the 
market,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  gold  and  silver  change. 

An  incidental  evil  which  attends  a  small  note  currency,  is  its  great 
liability  to  being  counterfeited  and  mutilated.  Forgery  may,  with- 
out stretch  of  language,  be  said  to  revel  in  such  small  and  contracted 
issues.  Their  circulation  being  chiefly  amongst  the  innocent  and  lg« 
norant  laborers  and  trades-people,  counterfeits  are  not  easily  d^ 
tected  by  them.  And  in  this  wise,  the  greatest  nuisance  of  a  paper 
currency  is  infiicte(^  on  those  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it.  A  pro- 
hibition of  the  issue  of  small  notes  by  banks,  we  believe  to  be  more 
highly  conservative  in  its  effect  than  all  the  boards  of  currency, 

*  The  banks  of  Loaniana  are  eases  in  point.  Haying  no  small  notes,  llieir  dreolatiDii 
Is  bat  $4,000,000 ;  whilst  their  coin  is  •7,000,000. 


bank  eoramissioadrs,  and  legislative  comtnittees  of  inquiry  ever  con- 
vened. 

The  ]BHt  requisite  we  shall  entimerate,  as  needful  to  sound  bank- 
ing, is  the  piersonal  responsibilitj  of  the  directors  or  stockholders  of 
such  institutions  for  any  loss  that  may  occur. 

We  know  there  are  many  minor  plans  of  checking  abuses  in 
banks.  Boards  of  currency,  supervisory  committees,  limitations  of 
issue  by  an  arbitrary  standard  of  one  dollar  in  specte  for  three  dollars 
in  paper ;  these  and  a  host  of  other  stays,  checks,  curbs  and  guards 
of  very  respectable  character  and  much  petension,  we  pass  over  en- 
tirely. They  are  quite  good  in  their  place,  but  never  yet  could  they 
protect  the  public  from  most  disastrous  imposition.  They  are  con- 
tinually evaded,  and  the  public  is  never  made  conscious  of  their 
worthlessness  until  the  bubble  has  burst,  the  failure  has  occurred, 
and  the  paper  wealth  is  scattered  to  tbe  winds.  The  idea  of  making 
stockholders,  or  directors,  pecuniarily  responsible  for  the  short- 
comings of  their  banks,  will  sound  very  radical  to  many.  It  will  be 
conceived  as  utterly  subversive  of  all  joint-stock  banks,  and  will  be 
declared  utterly  impracticable.  But  let  us  pause,  and  inquire  what  is  de- 
manded of  the  stockholders,  and  what  is  given  in  return.  A,  B,  C  and 
D  are  partners  in  business,  under  the  style  of  the  Bank  of  E.  They 
have  mutually  participated  in  the  transactions  of  this. bank;  they 
have,  perhaps,  aided  in  directing  its  affairs,  and  reaped  all  the  benefits 
derived  from  being  employed  in  its  management.  These  partners 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  called  on  to  examine  the  affairs  of 
their  joint  firm,  or  bank ;  they  have  elected  their  officers;  they  have 
declared  publicly  the  amount  of  their  profits,  and  they  have  pocketed 
those  profits.  Such  are  their  relations  to  the  joint  concern,  or  bank. 
Now,  what  has  the  public  done  for  them  ?  it  bas  allowed  them  to 
exercise  that  almost  regal  privilege  of  making  their  promissory  notes 
the  money  of  the  land.  Their  bills  have  been  circulated  in  the  ex- 
change of  products,  and  have  been  invested  by  the  community  with 
all  the  attributes  of  real  and  tangible  value.  Could  a  more  magnifi- 
cent boon  be  given  to  any  set  of  men  ?  With  it  ihey  have  the  purse 
of  Fortunatus  almost  made  real,  for  their  coffers  are  never  ex- 
hausted by  the  outpouring  of  their  real  possessions. 

Is  it,  then,  asking  too  much  of  ^ese  partners,  in  return  for  such 
munificent  endowments,  that  they  shall  make  good  any  losses  to 
which  their  joint  firm  may  subject  the  community  ^  Theirs  have 
been  the  profits  and  patronage.  Theirs  was  the  privilege  and  duty 
of  seeing  that  the  bank  was  pursuing  a  safe  and  discreet  line  of  po- 
licy, in  other  occupations,  partners  are  subjected  to  losses  by  such 
errors  as  they  make  in  the  management  of  their  affairs.  They 
are  compelled  too,  to  make  good,  losses  incurred  through  the  mal- 
practices of  their  associates  and  agents.  Why,  then,  make  the  dis- 
tinction in  the  pursuit  of  banking  f 

The  principle  has  been  practised  on  in  Scotland  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  has,  as  much  as  anything  else,  tended  to  impart  that  effi- 
ciency and  prudeaoe  which  have  eminently  dtitinguished  the  Scotch 
bankjB. 
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Since  18S6,  there  have  been  nearly  50  banks  established  in  thai 
kingdom,  each  having  numerous  branches.  In  1848  there  were,  of 
these  50  banks,  eighteen  banks  of  issue  in  full  operation,  having  in 
the  aggregate  14,2^5  partners  or  shareholders,  400  branches,  and  em- 
ploying a  paid-up  capital  of  over  $50,000,000.*  With  a  few  excep* 
tions,  these  banks  were  conducted  on  ve  principle  of  personal  respon- 
sibility of  the  stockholders  for  all  obligations  made.  They  have  de- 
clared an  annual  average  dividend  of  nearly  7  per  cent.,  and  their 
stock  is  generally  at  a  premium  of  nearly  40  per  cent.  In  one  in- 
stance, t£e  enhanpement  of  stock  is  so  enormous,  as  to  be  worthy  of 
notice.  An  original  share  of  £150  of  the  Aberdeen  Banking  Co.,  es- 
tablished in  1767,  is  now  (1848)  worth  no  less  than  £2,500. 

Such  figures  are  the  best  arguments  we  can  adduce,  in  favor  of 
the  personal  liability  of  stockholders.  If  Scotch  banking,  with  this 
prindple  engrafted  on  it,  proved  so  profitable  as  to  raise  its  stock  im- 
mensely above  its  par  value,  can  we  doubt  its  efficacy  as  applied  to 
the  still  more  profitable  banking  prevalent  in  this  country  1  but  the 
history  of  these  banks  furnishes  a  still  stronger  argument  in  their  &r 
vor.  From  1826  to  1848,  a  period  involving  the  greatest  commer- 
cial crises  and  pecuniary  embarrassments,  there  were  only  six  failures 
amongst  the  banks  of  Scotland,  and  three  of  these  afleriwards  paid 
up  in  full.  We  challenge  any  other  banking  system  to  produce  si- 
milar results. 

Having  now  stated  some  general  rulqa  to  guide  us  in  our  inquiry 
into  the  subject  of  banking,  let  us  proceed  at  once  to  examine  tl:^ 
firee-banking  system  itself. 

The  New-York  law  presents  us  with  the  experiment  in  its  best  per- 
fected and  most  approved  form,  and  we  will  give  but  a  passing  no- 
tice to  the  schemes  which  obtain  in  other  states.  The  constitutioa 
of  New-Yorif:  wisely  leaves  the  details  of  the  banking  system  to  the 
legislature,  and  only  confines  its  action  by  general  clauses,  to  most 
of  which  we  see  no  reasonable  ground  of  objection.  For,  our  oppo- 
ntion  is  not  to  banks  in  general,  or  to  free-banking  (using  the  words 
in  no  tedinical  sense)  in  particular.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
the  present  condition  of  banking  in  Louisiana  is  faulty,  and  should 
be  changed,  and  that  speedily.  After  giving  all  due  security  against 
the  evils  we  have  referred  to,  we  think  the  system  should  be  left  open 
to  all  who  are  willing  to  embark  their  capital  in  it.  But  it  is,  as  a 
friend  of  the  proposed  reform,  sincerely  wishing  it  God-speed,  thai 
we  deprecate  the  evils  we  believe  to  be  inherent  in  the  New-York 
system. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  details  of  that  plan.  The  banking 
laws  of  New- York,  in  some  shape,  are  accessible  to  every  one. 

Our  first  remark  is,  that  a  power  almost  despotic  is  given  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  banking  department  This  important  officer 
receives  his  appointment  from  the  governor  for  the  term  of  three 
years.  He  has,  by  law,  the  entire  control  of  the  seals  and  plates 
used  in  the  engraving  of  bank  paper.    He  can  withhold  notes  if  he^ 
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does  not  deem  the  secmily  deposited  as  sufficient,  or  if  he  considers  that 
already  accepted  as  an  inadequate  guarantee  of  previous  circulation. 
He  has  power  to  tax,  in  such  proportions  "  as  he  shall  deem  just  and 
reasonable,''  the  various  banks  of  the  country  for  the  expense  of  sus- 
taining his  office.  He  has^he  power  to  examine  the  books  and  pa- 
pers of  any  bank  he  may  think  tmsafe,  or  the  correctness  of  whose 
reports  he  may  have  reason  to  doubt.  In  fine,  this  is  an  officer  irre- 
sponsible to  the  people,  because  appointed  by  the  governor,  who 
holds  in  his  hands,  not  die  keys  of  the  treasury  of  the  government, 
but  of  the  currency  of  the  land — ^who  has  power  to  make  and  unmake, 
to  tax  and  coerce ;  to  sit  in  inquisitorial  power,  and  to  condemn  to 
a  fate  and  punishment,  surpassed  only  by  the  punishment  of  the  in- 
quisition itself,  every  banking  institution  in  the  state.  For,  great  as 
is  the  power  of  this  superintendent  in  making  banks  and  issuing  mo- 
ney, and  judging  security,  still  greater  is  his  power  to  unmake  these 
institutions.  In  him  is  vested  the  right  to  sell  all  the  mortgages  and 
stocks  deposited  by  the  banks.  With  him  have  the  note-holders  to 
deal  to  get  their  pro-rata  of  security,  and  in  his  integrity  does  the 
public  rely  for  the  soundness  of  the  money  they  circulate.  We  need 
not  describe  how  the  law  may  be  evaded  by  him,  if  he  is  so  disposed, 
.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  it  is  human,  and  the  temptations  to  vio- 
late it  innumerable.  Such  one-man  power  is  assuredly  dangerous  to 
the 'public  welfare ;  and  yet,  it  is  but  the  least  objection  to  this  sys- 
tem. Any  one  familiar  with  banking,  knowing  the  immense  power 
it  wields,  its  means  of  influence  and  corruption,  will  pronounce  this 
duty  as  beset  with  imminent  peril  to  the  community.  Let  a  feud 
spring  up  between  the  superintendent  and  some  of  the  banks,  or  let 
high  political  excitement  prevail,  and  these  moneyed  institutions  will 
either  become  instruments  of  vengeance  or  of  bribery  in  the  hands 
of  intriguing  politicians.  It  is  in  the  power  of  this  superintendent 
in  one  month  to  stop  scores  of  the  banks,  to  plunge  the  community 
into  a  sea  of  the  wildest  speculation,  from  which  it  will  only  emerge 
a  bankrupt  and  disabled  wreck. 
Thus  far,  New-York  has  been  fortunate  in  its  controllers  and  su- 

Crintendents,  and  no  sudi  disasters  have  yet  occurred.  Indeed,  she 
B  been  still  more  fortunate,  in  having  a  period  of  unexampled  pros- 
perity, in  which  to  try 'the  scheme  of  free  banking.  There  has  been 
no  dreadiul  crisis  to  test  the  temper  and  strength  of  these  institutions. 
But  will  she  be  always  as  fortunate  1  Is  it  wise  to  subject  the  labor 
and  capital  of  the  state  to  such  dangerous  risks  1  We  are  not  called 
to  prepare  a  mere  fair-weather  system,  but  one  that  will  stand  the 
severest  trial  and  out-ride  the  most  fearful  storm.  It  is  in  the  hour 
of  danger  that  a  sound  bank  is  valuable.  In  prosperity  all  are  good 
enough  and  as  with  individuals,  so  with  them,  credit  gets  cheap  and 
monev  goes  begging.  But  when  the  doud  gathers  up,  the  prudent 
and  frugal,  the  laborer  and  artisan,  die  widow  and  orphan,  seek 
shelter  in  the  staundiest  institution  they  can  find. 

But  the  power  of  the  controller  or  superintendent  may  be  exer- 
cised in  a  still  more  prejudicial  manner ;  not  indeed  by  befriending 
the  banks,  but  by  attempting  to  crush  a  part  of  them — ^by  arraying 
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against  a  particular  classy  the  prepidices  and  ho^lity  of  party.  The 
bare  mention  of  the  danger  recalls  to  mind  the  disgraceful  scenes 
enacted  in  many  of  the  states  in  1838  and  1889.  The  dominant 
party,  indulging  bitter  enmity  against  the  management  of  some  par- 
tioular  banks,  would  set  to  work  to  break  tfaem  down.  The  banks 
in  turn  endeavoring  to  counteract  such  attempts,  would  set  to  work 
to  break  down  the  party.  And  thus  a  struggle  commenced,  which 
must  end  in  the  ruin  of  credit  and  commerce. 

The  memory  of  every  one  will  supply  the  details  of  audi  a  contest. 
How  prostrate  and  desolate  such  struggles  leave  the  monetary  world, 
let  the  history  of  1837  to  1840  tell ! 

Will  Louisiana,  dien,  entrast  such  despotic  power  over  her  com- 
merce and  prosperity  to  any  one  1  It  Is  utteriy  at  war  with  all 
our  sttitiments  and  instincts,  and  can  hardly  find  a  foot-hold  in  our 
state. 

The  next  objection  to  the  New-York  system  is  found  in  the  n&ture 
of  the  security  given.  The  propriety  of  making  the  state  or  national 
debt  the  basis  of  currency,  involves  the  vastest  considerations,  and 
will  be  reserved  for  our  next  artide. 


ART.  in.-HOD£RN  6SBECE. 

[Wx  have  before  stated  our  intention  to  furnish  a'series  of  historical,  descrip- 
tive, and  statistical  papers  upon  the  various  European  pow|ra  ;  and,  sometime 
ago,  began  the  series  with  Turkey.  The  present  sketch  is  from  the  able  pen  oi 
Professor  Koeppen,  who  was  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Greece,  and  who  is  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  historital  discrimination.  He  will  conclude  the  snb- 
ject  in  our  next,  bringing  it  down  to  the  present  moment,  and  contribute  here- 
after other  papers  of  a  less  elaborate  character  to  oar  pages. 

Greece,  which  was  the  marvel  of  the  ancient  world  in  all  that  was  truly  glori- 
ous and  great,  was  annexed  to  the  car  of  Roman  conquest  in  the  year  146  B.  C, 
and  after  396  A.  D.,  formed  a  part  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  With  the  &I1  of  that 
empire  in  1456,  the  Tuikish  yoke  sttceeeded  to  the  Roman,  but  in  1821  the 
Greeks  began  to  assert  their  independence,  which,  however,  they  never  could 
have  regained  but  for  the  intervention  of  other  powers.  A  combined  English, 
French,  and  Rnstian  fleet  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Navarino, 
in  1827 ;  whilst  the  French  landing  in  Greece  forced  the  Turks  at  the  same  time 
to  retire.  At  this  p<nnt  Mr.  Koeppen  op^ns,  and  we  shall  only  add  a  few  sta* 
tistical  notes.  The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Revenues  in 
1846,  •2,414,366 ;  expenditures,  $2,464,406.  Public  debt,  $16,000,000.  Army, 
4,006  men  ;  navy,  83  vessels.  The  commerce  of  Greece  is  about  $13,000,000 
exports,  and  the  same  of  imports.  The  exports  are  currants,  olive  oil,  wines, 
flgs,  almonds,  gall,*honey,  raw  silk,  &c.  There  are  3,314  vessels.  The  Greeks 
are  the  best  sailors  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  unrivaled  ship-builders.] — Eo. 

Tbb  rising  of  the  humbled  and  oppressed  Hellenio  nation  against 
their  Othomaa  tyrants,  and  the  heroio  fortitude  with  which  they, 
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mngle-baoded,  for  eight  years  repelled  their  overwhelming  forces, 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  pages  in  the  history  of  our  cen- 
tury, and  excites  the  more«  our  admiration  and  sympathy,  when  we 
consider  the  weak  and  defenceless  state  of  Greece  in  1621,  the  hete- 
rogeneous admixture  of  her  Romaic^  Albanian,  and  Valachian  popula- 
tion, and  the  political  jealousy  with  which  the  great  European 
powers,  Russia,  Austria,  France,  England,  and  Prussia,  regarded 
every  diange  in  the  relations  of  the  Levant.  Yet  the  valor,  con- 
stancy, and  disasters  of  the  Greeks,  roused  the  deepest  feeling  of  com- 
passion among  their  Western  Christian  brethren ;  the  governments 
followed  the  general  impulse,  and  the  cannonade  of  Navarino,  (20tli 
October,  1827,)  at  last  proclaimed  an  intercession  in  their  favor. 

Sultan  Mahmoud  11.  had  hitherto  refused  every  mediation,  but  the 
occupation  of  the  t^eloponnesus  by  a  French  army  in  1828,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Turks  in  the  Balcan  against  the  Russians,  together  with 
the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829,  secured  de  facto  the  entire  inde- 
pendence of  a  sufiering  and  decimated  nation. 

Count  Capo  d^lstrias  had  already  arrived  in  Greece,  and  begun  the 
internal  organization  of  the  young  state ;  and  though  with  inadequate 
means,  this  practical  and  intelligent  statesman  immediately  laid  the 
foundation  for  future  development  But  unhappily  he  found  so  un- 
ruly and  quarrelsome  a  spirit  among  the  Greeks,  and  so  passionate 
and  selfish  an  opposition  among  their  leaders,  that  the  coercive  mea- 
sures which  he  was  obliged  to  adopt,  in  order  to  restore  nnity  in  the 
administration,  soon  brought  on  the  most  virulent  opposition  and  open 
rebellion,  to  which  he  fell  a  vic^m. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  he  was  a  Russian  at  heart,  and  an  enemy 
to  the  liberty  of  Greece.  Yet  great  injustice  has  been  done  to 
Capo  d'lstrias ;  some  of  his  measures  may  have  been  too  violent ; 
but  he  has  proved  himself  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents  and  ability. 
The  monuments  of  his  wisdom  still  speak  loudly  in  his  favor ;  re- 
duced to  his  own  scanty  resources,  he  has  done  more  for  Greece  com- 
paratively, than  later  the  Bavarian  regency,  with  its  loan  of  sixty 
millions  of  francs. 

The  president  was  assassinated  by  Georgtas  and  Constantinos 
Mauro  Michalis,  in  Nauplion,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1831.  A  civil 
war,  more  destructive  and  demoralizing  than  the  long  contest  against 
the  Othomans,  bow  broke  out  among  the  political  parties ;  and  the 
feuds  between  Rumeliotes  and  Moreotes  had  risen  to  such  a  height 
that  they  threatened  the  final  destruction  of  the  distracted  people,-— 
when  a  Bavarian  regency,  with  4,000  troops,  and  shortly  afterwards 
young  King  Otho  himself,  arrived  at  Nauplion  in  February,  1833. 

In  the  midst  of  the  civil  dissensions,  the  shadow  of  a  national  as- 
sembly had  met  at  Pronia,  the  suburb  of  Nauplion,  in  July,  1832,  in 
order  to  re-establish  the  constitution  of  Troezen,  which  had  been  set 
aside  by  Count  Capo  d'Istrias.  The  minds  of  men  were  exceedingly 
irritated  at  that  time,  and  violent  discussions  arose ;  but  the  diplo- 
matic residents  of  the  three  powers  at  Nauplion  interposed,  and  d^ 
manded  that  the  assembly  would  not,  by  precipitate  measures,  in* 
crease  the  existing  anarchy,  but  quietly  await  the  arrival  of  the  new 
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king,  in  common  with  whose  government  the  final  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  would  be  determined  upon.  This  promise  was  not  fulfilled ; 
and  it  has  often  been  repeated  in  aflertimes,  that  King  Otho  ought 
instantly,  on  his  landing  in  Greece,  to  have  called  together  a  national 
assembly,  granted  a  liberal  constitution  to  the  Greeks,  and  placed 
some  of  their  distinguished  men  at  the  head  of  his  government.  But 
such  a  system  at  that  time  would  certainly  have  become  impracti- 
cable, and  instead  of  pacifying  the  parties,  would  only  have  contri- 
buted to  prolong  the  anarchical  state  of  that  unhappy  cotmtry.  Who- 
ever has  lived  in  Greece  during  that  distressful  period,  from  1832  to 
1835,  will  fully  understand  the  impossibility  of  uniting  in  one  govern- 
ment, minds  like  those  of  Mavrokordatos,  Rolettis,  Metaxas,  Kolo- 
kotronis,  Konduriotis,  and  others,  whose  violent  ambition  and  inve- 
terate jealousies  have,  afler  the  tranquillity  often  years,  with  the  new 
constitution  in  1843,  revived  the  old  dissensions  and  bloody  feuds 
which,  even  at  the  present  moment,  are  weakening  and  distracting 
the  constitutional  government  of  Greece.  Now,  in  1833,  a  regency, 
composed  of  foreign  statesmen,  who  themselves  were  legislators  and 
organizers,  supported  by  a  strong  body  of  foreign  troops,  were  of  the 
highest  necessity,  without  whom  there  would  have  been  no  end  of 
the  chaos.  The  Greeks  themselves  were  of  that  opinion — they 
wanted  bread,  and  a  strong  hand  to  crush  the  hydra  of  dissension. 

The  hopes  of  Greece  were,  therefore,  raised  to  the  highest  pitch ; 
and,  indeed,  the  energetic  measures  of  the  regency,  backed  by  the 
regular  army,  and  a  loan  of  sixty  millions  of  francs,  or  twelve  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  soon  effected  the  pacification  of  the  country ;  all  the 
fortresses  and  mountain-strongholds  were  opened  without  resistance 
to  the  Bavarian  troops ;  the  pallikars,  or  irregular  Greek  warriors, 
were  marched  off  to  their  separate  camps,  where  they  were  drilled 
and  equipped  to  serve  as  regulars,  and  thus  tranquillity  was  soon  re- 
stored, even  in  the  mountains. 

The  Turks,  who  still  were  in  possession  of  Attica  and  the  Island  of 
Euboea,  sold  their  estates,  and  retired  to  Thessaly.  A  frontier  line, 
extending  along  the  mountain-ridge  of  Othrys,  from  the  Gulf  of  Volo  to 
that  of  Ambrakia,  or  the  Ionian  Sea,  was  laid  down  by  commissioners, 
appointed  by  the  three  protecting  powers  and  the  Porte,  and  very  soon 
a  perceptible  amelioration  took  place  throughout  the  kingdom.  A 
regular  government  was  established  ;  general  governors  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  Peloponnesus,  the  mainland  of  northern  Greece,  and 
the  islands  of  the  iEgean.  Three  central  tribunals  were  erected,  and 
Greece  organized  on  the  style  of  a  European  kingdom.  But  here 
unhappily  lay  the  great  difficulty  ;  because  this  too  close  imitation  of 
a  small  German  court,  with  a  host  of  military  and  civil  ofBcials 
strutting  about  in  rich  uniforms,  was  ill  chosen  for  poor,  emaciated 
Greece.  Among  all  the  Bavarian  counselors  who  were  sent  from 
Munich  to  organize  and  civilize  Greece,  there  happened  to  be  not  one 
man  of  genius  or  profound  learning,  joining  a  true  and  deeply-felt 
admiration  for  ancient  Hellas  to  the  necessary  familiarity  with  the 
history  and  language  of  the  modem  Greeks.  Hofrath  Thiersch,  the 
professor  of  the  University  of  Munich,  and  author  of  an  able  work 
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on  Greece,*  would,  perhaps,  have  been  the.  man.  He  poasesaed  an 
immense  popularity  in  Greeoe ;  he  spoke  the  language,  knew  person- 
ally all  the  leaders  and  their  partisans,  and  h^  once  put  nimself 
with  Kolettis  at  the  head  of  the  Rumeliotes  against  the  Capo 
d'Istrian  party  in  Nauplion.  He  was  withjanxiety  expected  in  Greece ; 
but  the  suspicious  politics  of  King  Lewis  chained  him  down  to  his 
chair  at  the  University.  All  the  counselors  and  other  officials  sent 
to  Greece,  with  the  only  exception  of  the  Chevalier  de  Maurer,  were 
home-bred  Bavarians,  who,  with  the  best  possible  will  and  intention 
to  do  everything  right,  did  many  things  wrong,  because  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  language,  the  religious  prejudices,  customs  and  habits 
of  that  lively,  cunning  people,  who,  having  suffered  all  Uie  demora- 
lizing effects  of  a  desperate  war,  could  only  be  brought  back  to  labor 
and  order  by  an  austere  and  active  government,  employing  the 
ablest  Greeks  themselves  as  its  instruments  to  give  a  national  or* 
ganiza'tion  to  their  country.  This,  most  unhappily,  the  regency  did 
not ;  they  had  no  confidence  in  the  Greeks,  and  took  the  whole  gov- 
ernment into  their  own  hands.  Numerous  laws,  decrees,  ordinances, 
written  in  the  diiluse,  unintelligible  Bavarian  dialect,  translated  into 
a  bad  French,  and  then  into  a  worse  Greek,  were  promulgated,  but 
hardly  understood,  and  never  executed.  Count  Armansperg  directed 
the  finances  and  the  diplomatic  relations  with  the  powers.  Chevalier 
de  Maurer,  an  active  and  able  jurist,  introduced  an  excellent  criminal, 
civil  and  commercial  code,  which  contains  trial  by  jury,  and  may  be 
considered  a  permanent  benefit  to  the  Greek  nation.  On  the  other 
hand,  did  his  suppression  of  the  convents  on  the  mainland  of  Greece, 
(with  the  exception  of  Megaspiloeon  and  a  few  others,)  prove  to  be 
a  rash  and  inconsiderate  measure,  because  the  Kalogeri^  or  Greek 
monks,  are  farmers,  who  pay  tfieir  tithe  and  rent ;  and  by  depriving 
them  of  their  estates,  the  lands  remained  waste,  and  government  lost 
the  annual  revenue.  King  Otho  has,  therefore,  a  few  years  ago,  been 
obliged  to  give  the  monasteries  back  to  the  fugitive  Kalogeri,  in 
order  that  their  fields  might  be  cultivated,  and  the  taxes  paid  The 
formation  of  a  Greek  synod  at  the  head  of  the  oriental  Greek 
church,  independent  of  the  Patriarch,  was  highly  beneficial,  and  cut 
off  all  the  intrigues  and  ecclesiastical  communications  with  Constan- 
tinople. 

lie  KlephtieSf  or  robbers,  who  had  infested  every  part  of  Greece, 
were  destroyed  during  the  two  first  years  of  King  Otho's  govern- 
ment. They  had  formed  some  strong  and  dangerous  bands  on  the 
Thessalian  frontier;  but  during  summer,  in  1834,  they  were  surrounded, 
and  after  a  most  desperate  combat,  cut  to  pieces  by  the  brave  Phil- 
hellene.  Colonel  Christoph  Fabricius.  A  few  gangs  still  infested  the 
Arcadian  mountain  passes,  but  soon  dispersed,  and  Greece  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  nearly  perfect  tranquillity  and  security  from  the  robbers 
until  the  general  demoralization  which  followed  the  September  revo- 
lution of  1843.     One  of  the  best  organizations  of  the  Bavarians  was 

*  De  I'etat  ftctoel  de  la  Gkeeoe,  etdet  moyens  d'arriTer  ft  sb  restaoration.  Leiprig, 
1834.    9  yolt.  Sto. 
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that  of  the  gendftnnerie^or  XopotpvXeuc^  an  armed  police-corps  of 
twelve  hundred  men,  horse  and  foot,  commanded  hy  the  vigilant 
Colonel  de  Rosner,  a  Bavarian  officer,  who  was  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Greeks,  and  knew  how  to  inspire  them  with  feelings  of  honor 
and  fidelity.  The  wild  Maniatee,  or  Mainotts,  living  on  the  barren 
and  rocky  coast  of  Laconia,  were  pacified  by  another  worthy  Bava- 
rian officer.  Colonel  Feder.  They  broke  their  castles,  submitted 
quietly  to  their  liege  lord,  and  entered  his  army.  Thus  the  general 
tranquillity  on  sea  and  land  soon  permitted  the  Greeks  to  return  to 
their  wonted  occupations,  agrfeulture  and  commerce. 

Yet^  how  much  soever  the  regency  exerted  itself  by  beneficent 
measures  and  German  institutions  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
country,  they,  nevertheless,  found  a  continual  and  secret  opposition 
in  the  Capo  dUstrian  party,  at  the  head  of  which  were  several  of  those 
ohieflains,  who,  nine  years  later — in  1843 — succeeded  in  overthrow- 
ing the  Bavarian  system  of  government,  and  introducing  a  national 
constitution.  The  warriors  who  planned  the^r«^  conspiracy  against 
King  Otho  were  the  old  Theodoros  Kolokotronis,  of  Karitena  in  Mo> 
rea ;  Makry-Yannis,  of  Athens ;  RhigasPalamldes,  of  Ealabrita  in 
Morea ;  Spiridon-Milios,  a  brave  captain  of  Epirus ;  Londas,  KoUio- 
pulos,  and  many  others.  Their  plan  was  to  seize  the  young  king*;  to 
arrest  the  regency  and  to  send  them  home ;  then  to  take  the  govern* 
ment  into  their  own  hands,  and  to  proclaim  a  constitution  in  accord* 
ance  with  their  own  interests  and  those  of  their  armed  followers. 
But  such  a  plot  could  not  succeed  in  1834,  because  the  tormented 
nation  was  now  for  the  first  time,  after  so  many  misfortunes,  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  of  reviving  industry  and  commerce.  The  regency  had 
money,  troops,  and  a  body  of  well-paid  Greek  employees,  who  were 
ready  to  obey  the  slightest  intimation  of  the  will  of  Count  Armans- 
perg.  The  plot  was  betrayed  to  an  intelligent  German  secretary, 
Dr.  Trank,  who  instantly  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  Count.  The  con* 
spirators  were  seized,  and  aflei  a  curious  sham  trial,  the  old  hero, 
Kolokotronis,  and  KoUiopulos,  were  condemned  to  death  as  traitors 
to  King  Otho.  This  ridiculous  sentence  was,  of  course,  commuted 
to  another  of  a  temporary  imprisonment ;  yet  the  armed  retainers 
of  the  leaders  fiew  to  arms,  and  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the 
Morea.  The  Bavarian  troops,  who  had  never  served  in  the  moun- 
tains, were  now  most  imprudently  sent  against  the  active  and  insi- 
dious Mainotts  who  awaited  them  among  their  inaccessible  precipices. 
The  Germans,  full  of  ardor,  advanced  into  the  centre  of  the  Maina, 
where  they  soon  found  themselves  surrounded  by  numerous  bodies 
of  daring  mountaineers,  who,  cutting  them  off  from  the  sea,  and  keep- 
ing them  blockaded  on  the  barren  crags  of  Zimova,  forced  several 
detachments  to'surrender  their  arms,  and  obliged  at  last  the  disgraced 
government  in  Nauplion,  with  thousands  of  dollars,  to  release  the 
rest. 

The  position  of  the  regency  now  became  awkward  and  dangerous. 
To  quell  the  rebellion  in  the  peninsula,  Kolettis  was  called  in  to  sup- 
port the  government  with  his  warlike  and  faithful  Rumeliotes.  More 
Dy  his  simple  appearance  than  by  his  sword,  Kolettis  restored  tran* 


quillity  to  the  Morea.  Kolokotronis  now  received  his  full  pardon, 
and  was  drawn  to  the  court,  and  Kolettis  was  nominated  minister  of 
the  interior  and  president  of  the  council. 

But  this  victory  did  not  strengthen  the  Bavarian  rule;  on  the 
contrary,  it  served  only  still  more  to  weaken  it.  A  most  unhappy 
contest  rose  between  the  members  of  the  regency  themselves ;  each 
fikction  sought  every  possible  means  to  fortify  itself  by  forming  a 
party  among  the  Greeks,  who,  of  course,  wished  for  nothing  more 
than  intrigue  and  cabal.  Count  Armansperg  was  supported  by  the 
Prince  Alexander  Mavrokordatos  and  that  host  of  Phimariotes  from 
Constantinople,  who,  having  lost  their  lucrative  offices  in  the  Turkish, 
service  .by  the  revolution  of  1821,  had  now  come  down  to  Hellasi 
where,  well  instructed  in  European  languages  and  manners,  they  soon 
formed  the  elite — ^not  of  the  Romaic  nation,  by  whom  they  were 
envied  and  detested,  but  of  the  gay  gentlemen  of  the  drawing-roomi 
of  the  household  officers  and  boastful  councilors  of  Count  Arman»> 
perg.  Nay,  the  count  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  his  two  charming 
daughters  in  marriage  to  the  two  brothers,  the  princes  Kantakouzenoi, 
quite  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  oriental  church,  which  prohibits 
a  marriage  of  so  near  relations.  On  the  other  part,  was  Chevalier  de. 
Maurer,  supported  by  Mr.  Abell,  General  Heydeck,  and  Kolettis,  with 
his  Kumeliote  captains.  But  great  as  was  the  outcry,  Count  Armans- 
perg succeeded  at  the  time ;  he  bore  down  his  opponents.  Chevalier 
de  Maurer  and  Mr.  Abell,  the  most  intelligent  members  of  the 
Regency,  were  suddenly  recalled  to  Bavaria,  and  their  places  supplied 
by  the  councilors  de  Kobell  and  de  Greiner,  who  were  altogether 
unfit  for  the  high  station  entrusted  to  their  care.  The  count,  at  the 
head  of  his  brilliant  Phanariotes,  and  vigorously  supported  by  }lu 
Dawkins,  the  British  embassador,  went  on  in  great  style.  Athens 
was  declared  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  large  sums  were  spent 
in  rebuilding  that  ixdand  city,  where  government  was  obliged  to  buy 
every  span  of  ground  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  public 
service.  The  foreign  embassadors  vied  with  one  another  in  giving 
routs,  masquerades,  and  theatrical  representations.  All  the  hotels  and 
oofiee-houses  were  crowded  with  Greek  and  German  officers.  Lan-, 
cers,  grenadiers,  and  chasseurs  were  paradiugand  mustering,  as  if  the 
Seraskier,  with  his  Turkish  spahis,  was  at  the  gates  of  the  city  i 
The  activity  of  the  secretaries,  clerks,  and  translators,  was  very  great ; 
yet,  among  the  many  decrees  promulgated,  few  were  of  any  real  im- 
portance to  the  improvement  of  the  country.  German  architects, 
engineers,  geometers,  foresters,  were  galloping  off  in  all  directions ;  but 
urJiappily  the  cities  were  rebuilt  but  in  part;  the  fields,  though 
measured,  were  not  sold  or  cultivated ;  the  harbors  not  repaired ;  the 
roads  not  opened,  and  the  forests  not  protected !  Blunders  and  mis* 
takes  were  continually  made,  which,  forming  the  topic  of  the  day, 
made  the  people  at  Athens  laugh  heartily  at  tne  want  of  tact  which  the 
Bavarians  showed  in  nearly  every  branch  of  the  administration.  One 
or  two  will  illustrate  this.  General  Schmalz,  formerly  a  colonel  of 
dragoons  in  Bavaria,  was  now  minister  of  the  war  and  navy  department 
in  Greece.    Supposing  that  light  dragoons  were  the  proper  persons  to 
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civilize  Greece,  some  troops  of  these  expensive  horsemen  were  sent 
to  Athens,  where  the  minister  soon  discovered  their  total  uselessness 
in  so  mountainous  a  country,  and  therefore'  resolved  to  send  them 
back,  and  instead  of  them  to  order  miners,  sappers,  and  military 
workmen.     Several  of  these  mechanics  had  just  landed  at   the 
Pirffius  after  a  long  voyage  from  Trieste,  when  they  immediately  re- 
ceived the  order  to  re-embark  and  to  return  to  Germany.     The 
Bavarian  officers  were  already  obeying  the  order,  when  General 
Heydeck,  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom,  by  chance  taking  a  ride 
to   the  Piraeus,  learned  this   singular  occurrence.     He  therefore 
instantly,   on  his  return  to  Athens,  called  on  the  minister,  and 
inquired  why  he  sent  those  useful  troops  back  to  Munich?    M. 
Schmalz  stared  at  him  and  exclaimed,  in  his  coarse  Bavarian  dialect 
— ^^M  wasy  dC  Leif  semd  haHt  nit  ^sheitl^ — the  people  are  crazy. 
The  order  was  now  produced,  and  it  appeared  that  Ihe  general  had 
written  ouvrierSy  or  workmen,  instead  of  "  chevaux  legers^^  or  light 
dragoons!    These  latter  were  accordingly  sent  hwk  to  Germany, 
and  an  attempt  afterwards  made  to  colonize  the  Bavarian  workmen 
in  Greece,  which  did  not  succeed.     Another  still  more  ridiculous 
accident  happened  in   1834,  while  government  was  residing    in 
Nauplion.    Some  disorders  having  taken  place  at  Syra,  between  the 
German  military  and   the  citizens,  a  combined  court-martial  of 
military  officers  aod  civilians  of  high  standing  had  been  sent  off  to 
that  island.    Sentence  was  passed   accordingly;  the  proceedings 
were  sent  back  to  Nauplion,  and  the  court  there  awaited  for  orders  to 
return.  But  no  such  orders  came.  A  week  passed  away — a  fortnight 
— a  month — six  weeks !     Every  body  in  Nauplion  wondered  at  the 
absence  of  so  many  high-paid  state  officers.    At  last,  a  secretary 
expressed  his  astonishment  to  General  Schmalz,  who  looked  foolish, 
and  exlaimed:  "Sapperment!  the  order  lies  in  my  great  coat!'' 
Another  mistake  of  Count  Armansperg  was  still  more  unpardonable. 
Among  the  many   Bavarians    who,   during  this  period,  received 
offices  in  Greece,  which  they  considered  no  better  than  a  sort  of 
Bavarian  Algiers !  was  a  certain  Baron  Von  Tettenbaoh,  a  particular 
friend  and  protege  of  the  count.     This  worthy  was  sent  as  president 
to  the  court  of  justice,  which  had  been  organized  at  Tripolitza,  in 
Arcadia.      A  month  or    two    later  it    happened   that  the  royal 
gendarmes,  or  charophylakee,  had  surrounded  a  gang  of  robbers,  or 
klephties,  in  the  mountains  of  Divri,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle, 
taken  them  prisoners.     In  one  of  their  dens  the  gendarmes  found, 
among  other  spoils,  a  strong  iron  chest  filled  with  splendid  Turkish 
weapons,  such  as  pistols,  da^ers,  yatagans,  sabres,  and  the  like,  all 
richly  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  diamonds,  rubies,  and  other 
precious  stones  of  great  value.     As  these  Turkish  trophies  had  been 
robbed  from  different  persons,  who  now  pretended  to  reclaim  their 
property,  the  chest  was  transported  to  the  tribunal  at  Tripolitza,  and 
placed  in  a  cabinet  adjoining  the  court-hall.     But  on  a  night  when 
the  janitor  of  the  tribunal  had  returned  late  at  home  from  a  party,  he 
heard  a  noise  in  the  upper  story  of  the  house  as  if  somebody  was  at 
work  with  a  hammer.    Instantly  supposing  that  thieves  had  entered 
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Um  ho«te  in  order  to  rob  file  precious  arms,  he  hurried  to  call  the 
neighbors* to  his  assistance.  A  large  number  of  Greeks  now  sur- 
rounded the  oourt-liouse,  while  the  janitor,  and  another  troop  armed 
to  the  teelhy  and  holding  lighted  torches  and  cocked  pistols  in  their 
hands,  silently  stole  up  the  stairs,  and  suddenly  burst  into  the  hall. 
But  who  WQiikL  be  able  to  describe  their  surprise,  their  amazement, 
when  they  found  Baron  Yon  Tettenbach,  the  president  of  the  tribunal, 
stimding  with  sledge-hammer  and  crowbar,  knocking  away  on  the 
ir<m  chests  of  the  klephties  containing  the  Turkish  arms.  The  Bavarian 
felt  a  little  awkward,  but  recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  he  called 
out  to  the  janitor  that  he  was  a  blockhead,  having  locked  the  door  of. 
the  hall  upon  him,  and  thus  forced  him  to  while  away  the  dreary  hours 
of  night  with  knocking  a  little  at  the  chest.  But  the  Greeks  were  too 
shrewd  a  set  of  people  not  to  hiss  and  hoot  at  the  president,  who  was 
instantly  arrested.  This  curious  but  scandalous  af&ir  ran  like  wild- 
fire through  Greece.  Count  Armansperg  got  into  a  fury ;  and  a  few 
days  later,  it  was  reported  in  the  newspapers  that  Baron  Von  Tetten- 
bach had  passed  through  Patrasso  on  his  route  for  Bavaria. 

Tliese,  and  numberless  other  mistakes  and  faulty  measures,  still 
more  expensive,  such  as  the  unsuccessful  military  colonies  established 
at  Tyrinth  and  Erakli,  were  daily  committed  by  the  government  of 
Count  Armansperg.  They  exposed  the  Bavarian  ministers  to  the 
witty  sarcaamsofUie  Greek  press,  and  created  a  general  dissatisfaction 
throughout  the  nation.  Yet  the  cause  of  this  slow  progress  in  the 
difierent  provinces  of  the  kingdom  did  not  altogether  originate  in  the 
ignorance  and  blunders  of  the  administration,  but  partly  in  the 
totally  exhausted  and  depopulated  state  of  the  country,  in  the  avarice 
and  selfishness  of  the  Greek  governors  themselves,  and  partly  in  the 
want  of  confidence,  good  will,  and  activity  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
their  continual  fear  of  the  chieftains,  by  whom  they  so  oflen  had  been 
robbed.  Instead,  therefore,  of  employing  their  means  in  extending 
their  agriculture,  they  would  conceal  their  money,  bury  it  deep  in  the 
earth,  and  wait  for  the  turn  things  would  take,  without  cultivating 
more  ground  than  that  which  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  scanty 
support  of  their  fiunilies.  Daring  the  spring  of  1835,  it  was  a  general 
opinion  at  Athens,  that  the  existing  system  of  administration  could  not 
be  continued  for  three  months  longer — and  this  proved  true. 

King  Otho,  having  become  of  age,  took  the  government  in  his  own 
hands  on  his  twentieth  birthday,  June  Ist,  1835.  The  regency,  on 
thb  occasion,  gave  another  instance  of  their  extravagance  and  indis- 
creet wastefulness  of  the  public  treasury.  Ihough  they  had  already 
expended  the  greatest  part  of  the  two  first  series  of  the  loan,  they 
reeolved  uponjnving  the  Greeks  the  brilliant  exhibition  of  a  grand 
coronation.  'Die  silly  councilors,  Von  Kobell  and  Von  Greinir,  had 
a  month  before  sent  a  number  of  big  folio  volumes  to  Doctor  Lewis 
Ross,  the  director  of  the  excavations  on  the  Acropolis,  with  the  order 
for  the  learned  antiquarian  to  extract  all  passages  from  the  Byzantine 
historians  of  the  middle  ages  referring  to  the  pompous  coronations 
and  procenions  of  the  Roman  emperors  of  Constantinople,  which 
were  to  be  imitated  at  thesmall  court  of  King  Otho,  in  the  midst  ofthe 
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ruiDs  and  misery  of  modern  Athens!  lliis  folly  speaks  yolnmes! 
But  the  good  sense  of  the  excellent  young  monarch  instantly  put  a 
stop  to  this  last  infatuation  of  the  regency.  His  accession  to  the 
throne  was  celebrated  by  an  interesting  ftsstival  in  the  true  national 
style.  On  the  plain,  north  of  Athens,  near  the  academy  of  Plato, 
were  held  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  muscular  and  nimble  Greeks^ 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  court,  and  assembled  Athenians ;  the 
pallikars,  gorgeously  dressed,  on  their  prancing  steeds,  were  throwing 
thejerid^  or  lurkish  javelin,  in  imitation  of  Eastern  warfare — all  com- 
bined, presented  an  animated  and  highly  picturesque  spectacle,  on 
the  old  classical  soil,  suggesting  so  many  pleasing  associations,  and 
being  illuminated  by  so  glorious  a  sun,  that  it  appeared  to  the 
beholders  more  like  a  beautiful  dream  of  &ncy  than  the  happy  day 
of  Grecian  regeneration  and  independence  tn  all  realifyf 

The  first  act  of  the  young  king  was  the  dissolution  of  the  regency, 
who,  with  a  large  number  of  foreigners  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Bavarian  troops,  were  sent  back  to  Germany.  Only  Count  Armans- 
perg  remained  as  arohi-kangellarias,  or  chief  chancellor  of  the  king- 
dom, and  a  great  council  of  state  formed,  consisting  of  thirty-six  of  the 
most  popular  leaders  of  the  nation.  This  institution  would  certainly 
have  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  country,  and  have  contributed 
quietly  to  prepare  the  foundations  for  a  more  liberal  constitution,  if 
Count  Armanspei^  had  been  sincere  in  the  choice  of  its  members,  and 
had  granted  them  enlarged  powers  for  consultation.  But  the  chief 
chancellor  not  only  selected  as  councilors  of  state  those  chieftains 
who  were  most  dependent  on  government*,  and  secured  their  votes  by 
large  salaries,  but  he  ordered  all  the  leaders  of  the  different  parties, 
the  most  intelligent  and  influential  statesmen  of  Greece,  to  be  sent 
off  as  embassadors  to  foreign  courts.  This  was  a  truly  diplomatic 
soup  d^etatl  Kolettis,  the  leader  of  the  French  party,  went  to  Paris ; 
Count  Andreas  Metaxas,  the  Napist  or  Russian  chief,  to  Madrid ; 
Prince  Alexander  Mavrokordatos,  to  Munich,  and  afterwards  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  replaced  the  less  danserous  Spiridon  Trikoupis. 
Strongly  supported  by  England,  Count  Armansperg  had  now  got  his 
hands  free;  he  maintained  peace  and  tranquillity  throughout  the  land, 
and  turned  his  attention  seriously  to  the  social  and  literary  improve- 
ment of  Greece.  Sui  cuique  I  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  own  that  many 
excellent  works  were  underuken  by  government  in  this  period. 

A  great  amelioration  now  took  place  in  the  general  aspect  of  that 
beautiful,  but  suffering  and  desolate  country.  If  a  traveler  would  com- 
pare the  flourishing  condition  of  Greece  during  the  reign  of  KinffOtho, 
with  its  nearly  total  desolation  in  1828,  on  the  arrival  of  the  French 
army,  he  could  not  but  rejoice  at  the  change.  Many  cities,  such  as 
Athens,  Thebes,  Livadia,  Lamia,  Corinth,  Argos,  Tripolis,  Mistra, 
Galamie,  Pyrgos,  and  Patrse,  presented,  in  that  distre9«ful  period  of 
war  and  civil  discord,  nothing  but  heaps  of  ruins.  Churches  and 
monasteries,  towns  and  villages,  vineyards  and  olive-groves,  had  been 
totally  destroyed.  The  fortress  of  Nauplion,  the  nearly  inaccessible 
Dimitzana,  in  Arcadia,  Arrhaohova,  on  Mount  Parnassus,  the  monas- 
tery Megaspilfldon,  and  the  villages  of  the  Main%  were  the  only  places 
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on  the  mainland  of  Greece  which  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the  Turk 
or  the  Arab ;  while  the  islands  of  Hydra,  Spezzia,  and  JE^n^  were 
the  only  safe  retreats  of  the  fugitive  inhabitanls. 

The  towns  and  villages  were  now  quickly  rebuilding ;  extensive 
mulberry  and  olive-groves  began  again  to  embellish  the  beautiful 
plains  of  Messina  and  the  valley  of  Laconia,  where  a  new  Sparta  rose 
on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ruins  of  the 
old.  The  swamps  of  the  Pirseus,  of  Argos,  and  Pyrgos,  in  Elis, 
were  drained  or  filled  up.  A  Macadamized  high-road  was  laid  out 
between  the  Pirasus  and  Athens ;  another  was  continued  across  Mount 
Cythoeron  to  Thebes,  and  along  the  Copaic  lake  to  Livadia  and 
Thermopyl® ;  and  a  third  one  from  the  table  lands  of  Arcadia  to  the 
coast  of  Nauplion.  The  plains  of  Boeotia,  Locris,  and  the  island  of 
Euboea  were  again  cultivated,  and  covered  with  wheat,  barley,  and 
maize;  the  hills  of  Achaia  and  Elis  with  precious  currant  plantations. 
Sugar  mills  were  established  at  TherraopylsB ;  silk  spinnenes  at 
Sparta  and  Nisi;  paper  mills  at  Dimitzaoa;  powder  mills  at 
Kephalari ;  coal  mines  were  opened  at  Kumi,  and  copper  mines  ex- 
plored at  Karystos,  in  Euboea,  where  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  new 
harbor.  The  ports  of  Pirseus  and  Syra  were  repaired,  and  many 
useful  pablic  buildings  erected.  The  University  of  Athens  was 
founded  ;  the  didaskateion,  a  seminary  for  teachers,  four  colleges,  and 
a  large  number  of  preliminary  and  Hellenic  grammar  schools  were 
opened,  and  soon  filled  with  studious  young  men. 

But  all  this  was  not  enough  in  a  country  where  new  resources  of 
industry  and  produce  were  to  be  created.  The  borrowed  funds  of  the 
rixty  millions  had  not  been  judiciously  or  economically  administrated, 
according  to  the  views  of  Professor  Thiersch,  to  the  direct  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture,  to  an  equitable  distribution  of  public  lands,  and 
the  liberal  establishment  of  colonies  for  the  Greek  fugitives  from 
Chios,  Ipsara,  Crete,  Cyprus,  Thessaly,  Epirus,  Macedonia,  Asia 
Minor  and  Constantinople,  'who,  without  support,  were  suffering  the 
greatest  distress  in  Syra  and  iEgina ;  and  seeing  all  their  hopes  of  a 
permanent  settlement  frustrated,  were  obliged  to  abandon  Greece  and 
return  to  Turkey !  And  yet  were  the  intrigues  and  jealousies  of  the 
native  Greeks  themselves  the  principal  cause  of  the  &ilure  of  the  two 
oolonies  at  Eretria  and  Karystos,  in  Euboea ! 

Another  difficulty  which  thei  government  of  the  chief  chancellor  had 
to  overcome,  was  the  indemnification  to  be  granted  to  the  Hydriote 
navy  and  the  kapiianeiy  or  commanders  of  the  irregular  troops  during 
the  war  of  independence.  A  large  number  of  the  former  received 
their  rank  and  pay  as  officers  of  the  royal  navy,  and  the  latter  were 
formed  into  a  phalanx  of  eight  hundred  officers  of  different  rank. 
They  received  a  high  pay,  wore  the  splendid  Albanian  arms  and  cos- 
tume, but  did  no  service,  and  remained  faithful  to  the  king  only  as 
long  as  they  received  their  salary.  Many  got  assignments  of  lands 
and  the  means  of  cultivating  them  ;  but  the  old  warriors  had  no  taste 
for  agriculture ;  they  generally  sold  their  shares  to  the  neighboring 
villagers,  and  returned  to  the  ^coffee-houses  in  Athens.  When  the 
treasury,  in  1843,  became  exhausted,  they  were  the  first  to  take  up 
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arms  aj^inst  their  aoveragn,  hoping,  bj  getting  the  admiBifltratioo 
into  their  own  hands,  to  renew  their  former  military  sway.  But  for- 
tunately for  Greece  they  did  not  succeed. 

The  defective  system  of  administration,  and  the  open  protection 
given  by  Count  Armanq[>erg  to  the  intriguing  Phanariotes,  nourbhed 
the  fermentation  in  the  mind  of  the  people,  and  gave  rise  to  an 
opposition  of  the  press,  which  at  the  time  was  moderate,  bat  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  became  formidable,  and  evidently  tended  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  ezbting  government. 

Another  evil  still  more  neutralizing  the  activity  of  the  Bavarian 
administration,  arose  from  the  petty  and  despicable  rivalry  of  the 
embaasadors  of  the  three  protecting  powers,  who  used  every  effort  to 
keep  up  their  predominant  influence  in  the  small  infant  kingdom  of 
Hellas!  This  would,  to  the  general  observer,  seem  to  be  nearly 
incredible;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  most  remarkable  historical  fact* 
Great  Britain  evidently  disliked  the  commercial  and  political  de- 
velopment of  Greece,  and  dreaded  her  influence  on  her  Hellenio 
brethren  in  the  Seven  Ionian  Islands,  and  m  Gindia.  This  is  plainly 
proved  by  the  continual  intrigues  of  the  British  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioners in  Corfu,  where  the  Itelian  language  was  encouraged  and  pro- 
tected, and  the  Greek  mother  tongue  disowned  and  regarded  as 
revoluti<mary ! 

Russia  had,  by  her  victorious  war  against  Turkey  in  1828  and 
1829,  and  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  rendered  a  more  efficient  support 
to  Greece  than  any  other  European  power,  and  mainly  contributed  to 
the  recognition  of  her  full  independence  by  Turkey ;  yet  she  did  not 
possess  any  strong  hold  on  the  aflfections  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
though  she  belonged  to  the  oriental  Greek  church,  and  her  influence 
was  at  the  time  circumscribed  to  the  keeping  up  of  a  Napist  or  Rus- 
sian party,  consbting  chiefly  of  the  clergy  and  of  some  bribed  chief- 
tains, who  formed  an  armed  vanguard  for  the  future  advance  of  hen 
armies  on  Constantinople. 

France,  on  the  contrary,  sincerely  desiring  the  consolidation  and 
free  development  of  the  young  kingdom,  showed  herself  more 
disinterested,  and  in  consequence  possessed  more  than  any  other  of 
the  great  powers  the  afleotion  and  gratitude  of  Uie  Greek  nation,  w1m)i 
looked  upon  the  French  as  their  true  allies,  who  had  made  Uie  most 
generoQs  sacrifices  for  her  preservation  and  liberty.  France,  there- 
fore, succeeded,  by  the  ingenuous  conduct  of  her  embassador,  M.  de 
Lagr^n^,  to  secure  an  alliance,  which  might  become  important  with 
regard  to  her  political  relations  in  Syria  and  Egypt. 

King  Otho  went  to  Germany  in  1836,  and  married  the  beautiful 
princess  Amelia  of  Oldenburgh,  Count  Armansperg,  in  the  mean* 
time,  governed  Greece  like  a  sovereign,  and  by  his  intimate  alliance 
with  the  British  embassador,  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Dawkins,  the  count,  by  degrees,  attempted  to  emancipate  himself 
from  the  control  of  the  court  of  Bavaria*  But  the  dissatis&ction  in 
Greece  with  his  protection  of  the  Phanariotes,  and  his  arbitrary  and 
interested  measures,  became  general ;  his  influence  was  even  undar- 
mined  in  Munich  by  the  Bavarians  themselves,  and  King  Lewis  de* 
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manded  his  dismissal.  On  the  14th  of  February,  1887,  King  Otho 
arrived  in  the  Pineus  with  his  lovely  queen,  and  Mr.  Rudhardt,  the 
new  prime  minister.  The  chief  chancellor  quite  unexpectedly  re- 
ceived hi^  conge,  to  the  great  disgust  of  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  and  the 
universal  satisfaction  of  the  Greeks.  Count  Armansperg  soon  after 
left  and  retired  to  his  estates  in  Switzerland,  not  without  having 
improved  his  own  fortune  with  the  spoils  of  poor  Hellas.  This  was 
the  common  opinion  both  in  Greece  and  Bavaria. 

Mr.  Rudhardt  was  a  very  plain  and  honest  Bavarian,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  provincial  governor  in  Germany,  and  as  an  able 
speaker  in  the  national  assembly  at  Munich,  but  he  was  totally  ignorant 
of  the  relations,  language,  and  politics  of  Greece.  He  arrived  unpre- 
pared for  his  high  station  ;  with  the  best  intentions,  he  resolved  to 
carry  out  the  Bavarian  systetn  in  Greece,  and  not  to  listen,  either  to 
the  insinuations  of  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  or  to  those  of  M.  de  Lagr^n^, 
or  the  Greeks  themselves — but  just  straightway  to  execute  the  orders 
he  regularly  received  by  couriers  from  the  coundl  of  King  Lewis  of 
Bavaria.  Yet,  instead  of  gaining  friends  and  partisans  by  standing 
aloof  from  all  parties,  he  soon  found  himself  surrounded  by  enemies, 
who  joined  a  coalition  against  him.  The  miserable  state  in  whidi 
Count  Armansperg  had  left  the  finances,  did  not  furnish  the  means  for 
maintaining  the  royal  household,  the  Bavarian  army,  and  numerous 
officials  in  different  departments  of  the  public  service.  The  storm 
broke  loose  against  poor  Mr.  Rudhardt.  He  resigned  in  the  month 
of  December,  1837,  and  died  broken-hearted  on  his  return  to  Trieste. 

In  this  dilemma,  King  Otho  resolved  upon  a  change  of  system,  and 
diose  a  native  Greek  minister,  ^he  intelligent  and  active  physician, 
Dr.  Glarakis,  from  Syra.  He  instantly  disbanded  the  greater  part 
of  the  German  mercenaries  and  many  foreign  officials,  such  as  geome- 
ters and  foresters.  He  then  boldly  attempted  an  improvement  of  the 
dilapidated  finances  by  introducing  a  greater  regularity  in  the  per- 
ception of  the  tithes  and  taxes,  and  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the 
administration,  diminishing  the  fees  of  some  and  the  pensions  of 
others.  But  alas !  instead  of  gaining  the  confidence  and  good-will  of 
the  nation,  the  government  of  Mr.  Glarakis  now  lost  its  power  and 
respect.  The  parties  grew  bolder,  and  a  second  conspiracy  against 
King  Otho  was  plotted  by  the  Napist  party.  T\e  leaders  taking  the 
mask  of  hypocrisy,  formed  a  Philorthodox  Society,  which,  under  the 
pretence  of  supporting  the  sinking  Greek  Church  against  encroach- 
ments of  Protestantism,  by  placing  her  under  the  direct  ^ardianship 
of  Russia,  intended  nothing  less  than  the  overthrow  of  King  Otho's 

fovemment  and  the  revolt  of  all  the  rajahs  or  Greek  subjects  of  the 
^orte.  The  real  and  important  object  of  this  secret  rebellion,  there- 
fore, had  in  view  the  reunion  of  those  four  or  five  millions  of  Greek 
and  Bulgarian  Christians,  the  re-conqdest  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
formation  of  a  Greek  empire  under  the  sway  of  a  Russian  prince ! 

The  period  for  so  vast  an  undertaking  seemed  singularly  propi- 
tious. The  total  defeat  of  Hafit-Pasha  and  the  Turkish  army  at 
Nesib,  m  Syria,  the  sudden  death  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  at  Constantino- 
ple, and  the  treacherous  surrender  of  the  whole  Othoman  fleet  by  the 
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Capudan-Pasha  to  the  powerful  Viceroj  of  Egypt,  had  placed  the 
throne  of  the  young  Sultan  AbdulMeshid  on  the  very  brink  of  a 
precipice.  An  open  insurrection  broke  out  in  Creta,  and  Greek  in- 
trigues spread  the  alarm  through  all  the  northern  provinces  of  Epirua, 
Thessaly  and  Macedonia.  But  the  leaders  of  the  Philorthodox  So- 
ciety, Count  Augustin,  Capo  dlstrias  and  «Nikitas  Summatopulos, 
were  men  without  talents,  means  or  influence.  This  second  plot, 
which  was  to  have  broken  out  on  New-Year's  day,  1840,  while  King 
Otho,  surrounded  by  his  ministers  of  state,  attended  divine  service 
at  the  Church  St.  Irene,  was  revealed,  and  the  conspirators  disarmed 
and  imprisoned.  Count  Augustin  fled  from  Corfu  to  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  where  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  Government  was  again 
victorious,  but  this  success  did  not  save  the  minister,  Mr.  Glarakia. 
He  resigned,  and  returned  to  practice  medicine  at  Syra.  The  learn- 
ed and  eloquent  Zographas  was  his  successor.  During  the  winter, 
1840,  the  greatest  exultation  and  desire  of  conquest  reigned  in  Greece. 
Turkey  was  supposed  to  be  lying  in  her  last  agonies,  and  the  Greeks 
considered  it  as  the  most  favorable  moment  for  taking  up  arms,  and 
by  a  sudden  onset  invade  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  where  the  Christian 
population  were  expected  to  rise  and  follow  the  standard  of  the  cross. 
The  commanders  of  the  royal  troops  on  the  Turkish  frontiers  of 
Mount  Othrys  deserted  into  Thessaly  and  Albania,  proclaiming  on 
their  own  responsibility  the  warlike  projects  of  King  Otho.  Armed 
bands  of  mountaineers  already  began  the  marauding  war&re  on  the 
outskirts  of  Thessaly — while  a  badly  armed  and  nearly  starving  Turk- 
ish army  began  to  assemble  at  Larissa,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olym- 
pus. 

The  Albanian  chiefs  received  the  .Greek  ofiicers,  with  their  glitter- 
ing epaulettes  and  golden  tassels,  very  well.  **  They  were  ready," 
they  said,  ^*  to  rise  and  assemble  their  clansmen,  but  they  first  want- 
ed to  see  the  color  of  King  Otho's  money ;"  and  when  the  Greek 
emissaries  then,  in  their  disappointment,  made  fine  speeches  about 
patriotism  and  liberty,  the  Albanians  beckoned  them  to  begone, 
with  their  usual  ^'  besa  dia  besa,^^    Let  peace  be  among  us. 

In  Candia  the  Greek  sympathizers  fared  still  worse.  Many  un- 
ruly and  warlike  pcUlikariOy  among  whom  were  several  quiet  citizens 
of  the  FirsBUs,  such  as  Lambrinidis  and  Captain  Manolas,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  war  of  independence,  and  several 
hundred  others,  who,  by  this  expedition,  hoped  to  forre  government 
to  a  public  demonstration  against  Turkey,  secretly  embarked  for 
Creta.  Twenty -five  thousand  drachms,  or  three  thousand  American 
dollars,  a  large  sum  for  Greece,  were  collected — every  official  giving 
his  share — and  some  Hydriote  barks,  no  doubt,  with  the  secret  con- 
nivance of  the  Greek  minister  of  the  navy,  Mr.  Kreesis,  occupied  the 
royal  arsenal  at  Poros,  and  embarking  cannon,  small  arms  and  am- 
munition, set  sail  for  Oindia.  A  decisive  blow  might  perhaps  have 
been  struck,  and  a  revolutionary  fire  spread  throughout  European 
Turkey  ;  but  the  indecision  and  timid  politics  of  Kinff  Otho,  in  every 
measure  yielding  to  the  inspirations  of  the  Court  at  Munich,  su&red 
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the  only  &vorable  moment  to  pass — and  thus  all  the  private  exer- 
tions of  the  Greeks  were  in  vain. 

The  alliance  of  the  four  great  powers  in  July,  1840,  decided  the 
fate  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  once  n^ore  supported  the  tottering 
skeleton  of  the  Othoroan  empire.  The  Turkish  Admiral  Tahir-Pasha 
landed  with  troops  on  Creta.  The  Candiotes  proved  traitors  to  their 
Greek  auxiliaries.  The  brave  Captains  Lambrinidis  and  Manolaa 
were  treacherously  slaughtered  during  a  parley  by  the  Turks,  and 
their  followers,  robbed  of  their  arms  and  baggage,  fled  to  the  coast, 
where  they  were  saved  by  a  British  man-of-war.  The  Greek  gcfx  em- 
ment  now  publicly  disavowed  the  disturbances  on  the  frontier,  and 
declared  its  peaceful  intentions  towards  Turkey.  But  this  declara- 
tion only  augmented  the  general  dissatisfaction  in  Greece,  and  the 
hate  against  King  Le.wis  of  Bavaria,  whom  the  Greeks  looked  upon  as 
the  main  cause  of  the  unwarlike  and  anti-national  measures  of  their 
own  government.  Zographas,  the  prime  minister,  had  negotiated  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Turkey,  which  proved  unfavorable  to  the 
Greek  maritime  and  commercial  interests,  to  which  King  Otho  re- 
fused his  ratification.  A  violent  outbreak  against  the  premier  took 
place  at  Athens;  he  retired,  and  his  successor  found  himself  in  a  still 
more  difficult  position,  witholit  any  hope  of  extricating  himself,  ex- 
cept by  contracting  a  new  loan  to  cover  the  running  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment. It  was  Austria,  who,  with  the  guarantee  of  King  Lewis  of 
Bavaria,  granted  a  loan  of  one  million  of  dollars. 

The  Russian  or  Napistic  party  continued  in  its  efforts  to  nourish 
the  universal  discontent  and  the  Athenian  newspapers,  particularly 
"  The  Ape"  and  "  The  Friend  of  the  People,'"  began  to  sound  the 
trumpet  of  a  crusade  against  the  ministry.  The  London  Morning 
Chronicle,  which  at  that  time  was  considered  the  organ  through 
which  the  foreign  office  communicated  its  opinions  and  prejudices  to 
the  public,  went  even  farther — its  columns  were  filled  with  injurious 
articles  against  the  Greek  government,  and  the  most  scandalous  at- 
tacks against  the  person  of  the  king  and  queen,  in  which  the  kind 
and  benevolent  Otho  was  called  "  the  puny  wretch  who  was  permit- 
ted to  trample  on  Greece — ^who  hesitated  at  no  fraud,  and  blushed 
at  no  falsehood."  These  calumnies  appeared  in  the  form  of  letters, 
from  a  corresp<Hident  at  Athens;  but  it  was  evident  that  they  ori- 
ginated in  diplomatic  circles,  where  dark  intrigues  were  known,  of 
which  the  public  were  ignorant.  It  was  therefore  generally  supposed 
at  the  time  that  they  flowed  from  the  pen  of  the  bilious  Secretary  of 
the  British  l^ation,  Mr.  Griffith,  and  were  not  unknown  to  Sir  Ed- 
mund Lyons  himself.*    Thb  correspondence  divulged  a  nefarious  at- 

*  I  cannot  omit  to  state  here  a  curious  fact,  which  has  been  ffrosslv  penrerted  in  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Oriffith,  and  since  repeated  in  the  silly  book  iif  Lord  Nogent,  and  some 
British  Reviews.  Amons  other  falsehoods,  thay  sccose  the  wotthT  Ck>lonel  of  Gen* 
dames,  Mr.  Sinis,  of  the  Eonrible  erinne  of  having  roanUd  aHv  Revernl  Greek  shepherds, 
ftc.  The  truth,  «s  Cold  me  by  CoL  Sinis  himself,  is  this :— Pnrsaing  with  his  sendarmes  a 
gang  of  Klephties  through  tne  ravines  of  Mount  Othrys,  he  found  a  sbenherrt  sitting  nesr 
a  heap  of  ashes.  To  his  questioiia  the  ixnpoHtt  aosweied  that  he  had  namt  some  ~wobd 
a  few  days  ago,  and  that  be  knew  nothing  about  the  r*hben.  Sinis  now  ordered  the 
gendarmes  to  put  the  fellow's  head  into  the  ashes,  when  he  singed  his  beard,  and  called 
out:  Appendi!  the  robbers  just  now  roasted  and  eat  ny  sheep;  they  are  hidden  in  the 
cave  yonder.    They  were  or  course  immediately  surroiuided,  and  soon  after  captured. 
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tempt  of  Count  Armanspeig  sereral  yean  before  to  retain  hie  por- 
tion as  chiefchanoellor  or  regent  of  the  kingdom,  bj  means  of  a  cer- 
tificate signed  by  the  physician  in  ordmary.  Doctor  Wittmer,  the 
Bavarian  Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Count  Saporta,  and  other 
persons  holding  high  offices  at  court,  who  declared  that  the  king, 
being  an  idiot,  was  unfit  to  govern  the  kingdom  himself.  The  exist- 
enee  of  such  a  plot  among  the  Bavarian  household  officers  against 
the  monarch,  produced  a  general  outcry  of  indignation  against  Dr. 
Wittmer,  who  was  the  only  official  among  those  accused  by  the  anony- 
mous writer  as  still  in  service  at  tiie  court  of  Athens.  He  was  instantly 
dismissed,  and  ran  some  personal  danger  before  his  departure  from 
Greece.  The  whole  nation  considered  itself  insulted  by  the  publica. 
tion  of  such  calumnies  in  a  ministerial  paper,  and  by  the  insulting 
manner  in  which  the  despicable  intrigues  of  Count  Armanspei^  long 
after  his  downfall  had  been  proclaimed  with  the  sanction  of  the 
British  ministry.  The  personal  enmity  of  the  Greek  government 
and  the  British  lotion  at  Athens  now  broke  out  into  an  open  feud. 
Some  miserable  l&ltese  street-porters,  who  had  committed  disorders 
in  Athens,  and  been  Imprisoned,  were,  by  Sir  Edmund  Lyons^  re- 
claimed as  British  subfeeta  ;  and  an  intoxicated  English  footman  of  a 
taaveling  lord,  who  had  been  arrested  at  Patras,  was  not  only  re- 
claimed, but  the  British  embassador  even  insisted  on  the  dismissal 
of  the  Greek  officers  and  gendarmes  in  Patras,  threatening  with  a 
hostile  demonstration  of  the  English  sqnadron  off  Corfu  ! 

King  Otho,  thus  pressed  on  all  hands,  called  Alexander  Mavro- 
kordatos  from  London  to  form  a  new  ministry.  This  distinguished 
Phanariote,  the  rival  of  Kolettis  and  Ypsilantis,  so  well  known  for  his 
talents  and  intrigues  during  the  war  of  independence,  was  welcomed 
by  hundreds  of  Greeks,  high  and  low,  who  flocked  to  the  Pirsdus 
to  receive  him,  and  placed  themselves  under  his  banner.  This  popu- 
lar reception  made  him  arrogant,  and  relying  on  the  effective  support 
of  the  English  party,  of  which  he  was  considered  the  leader,  he  in  a 
somewhat  high  tone  demanded  of  King  Otho  the  dismissal  of  the 
foreign  officers,  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry  after  his  own  choice, 
the  independence  of  the  synod,  the  publication  of  a  budget,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  council  of  state — all  measures  thai 
might  be  considered  as  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  a  constitu- 
tion. Maximilian,  the  crown-prince  of  Bavaria,  and  elder  brother  of 
King  Otho,  being  at  that  time  a  guest  in  the  palace  at  Athens,  ad- 
vised his  royal  brother  at  once  to  accept  the  propositions  of  Mavro- 
kordatos.  But  the  king,  displeased  at  the  proud  bearing  of  the  man, 
and  yielding  to  the  insinuations  of  his  German  counselors,  rejected 
his  propositions,  and  sent  him  off  as  embassador  to  Constantinople. 
The  English  party  was  thus  defeated ;  the  French  had  its  turn.  The 
governor  of  Syra,  Khristidis,  an  inconsiderate  and  superficial  man, 
the  protege  of  the  French  embassador,  M.  de  Lagrene,  was  selected 
prime  minister,  and  a  new  system  began. 

The  royal  authority  once  more  prevailed.  Alone,  and  abandone  d 
by  his  partisans,  Mavrokordatos  departed  from  the  Piraeus  for 
Turkey.    All  intelligent  and  patriotic  Greeks  were  exceedingly  aorry 
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at  this  ev^it,  yet  they  oiuuiimously  blamed  the  manner  in  which 
that  statesman  had  demanded  concessions,  which,  if  made  with  some 
moderation,  would  possibly  have  saved  Greece  from  the  dangerona 
violence  of  a  revolution.  The  Bavarian  camarilla  at  court,  in  their 
short-sighted  vanity,  looked  upon  all  this  as  a  triumph  ;  but  their 
victory  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration,  nor  to  yield  the 
'golden  fruits  they  so  fondly  had  antidpated !  The  young  sultan, 
Abdul-Meshid,  in  the  meantime  had  come  off  victorious  in  his 
war  against  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  Having  recovered  his  Syrian 
provinces,  the  island  of  Candia,  and  his  fleet,  by  the  arms  of  the  aJiied 
powers,  a  lai^e  Turkish  army  was  assembled  in  Thessaly,  and  some 
light  troops  encamping  on  the  frontiers  of  Greece  threatened  an  inva- 
sion of  liiermopylse.  Yet  the  diplomatic  intercession  of  the  great 
powers  soon  put  a  stop  to  these  military  demonstrations,  and  thus  a 
second  time  thwarted  the  prospects  of  the  warlike  pallikars  in 
Greece.  All  Uiese  disappointments  augmented  the  dissatisfaction 
with  the  administration,  and  an  external  motive  was  now  only  want- 
ing to  kindle  into  a  bright  flame  the  glowing  embers.  This  catas- 
trophe was  brought  about  by  the  flnancial  distress  of  the  country  in 
1843. 

It  is  a  well  authenticated  fact,  that  Greece  never  received  the  entire 
sum  of  the  two  first  series  of  the  loan  of  sixty  millions  of  francs  guar- 
antied by  the  powers.  Nearly  sixteen  millions  had  beforehand  been 
expended  in  indemnities  to  Turkey,  for  the  evacuation  of  Athens 
and  Euboea  by  the  Othoman  troops,  and  in  discounts  and  commis- 
sions to  the  bankers ;  ten  millions  more  were  absorbed  in  Munich  by 
the  enormous  expenses  for  the  equipment  and  transport  of  the  Bava* 
rian  troops  to  Greece ;  the  rest  of  the  two  series  and  the  loan  advan- 
ced by  Austria  had  contributed  to  support  the  government  of  King 
Otho  during  these  ten  years — 1833  to  1843.  ^e  internal  resources 
of  Greece  herself  had,  indeed,  showed  a  rapid  increase  from  seven 
millions  of  drachms,  or  1,170,000  dollars,  in  1834,  to  seventeen  or 
eighteen  millions  of  drachms,  or  3,000,000  dollars,  in  1843 ;  but  the 
budget  was  only  nominal,  and  there  existed  an  annual  deficit 
of  several  millions  of  dradims  in  the  real  expenditure  of  govern- 
ment, which  were  only  covered  by  artificial  means ;  nor  had  it  suc- 
ceeded, in  this  long  course  of  time,  in  opening  new  resources,  which 
might  have  enabled  it  to  pay  oif  the  pending  interests  of  the  loan. 
The  payment  of  the  third  series  of  the  loan  was  refused  by  Russia 
and  England,  and  by  the  languid  system  which  had  been  adopted, 
the  administration  was,  in  the  year  1843,  at  last  placed  in  the  difficult 
situation  of  not  being  able  to  fulfil  its  obligations  to  the  foreign 
powers,  nor  even  to  satisfy  the  many  diflerent  daims  and  demands 
rising  in  the  kingdom  itself.  All  the  parties  which  hitherto  had 
fought  separately,  and  therefore  had  easily  been  defeated  by  govern- 
ment, now,  as  it  were,  united  and  took  hold  of  this  dilemma,  check- 
ing the  activity  of  the  administration,  in  order  to  represent  it  as  un- 
popular and  insuflicient,  and  with  loud  clamors  to  demand  a  national 
constitution.  The  press  continued  the  attack  with  the  greatest  acri- 
mony, reviling  all  measures  of  government  with  that  innate  Greek 
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censoriousness,  slandering  even  the  most  worthy  fbreignera,  who 
fitithfully  and  skiJfully  devoted  their  talents  to  the  welfare  and  civili- 
sation of  that  neglected  country.  This  injastioe  and  want  of  dis- 
crimination done  to  private  individuals,  we  find  to  be  an  inherent 
evil  in  ail  violent  revolutions.  The  Napists,  after  their  repeated  de- 
feats, now  renewed  their  activity,  and  this  time  they  received  the 
direct  support  of  the  Russian  embassador,  Katakasi.  A  third  con- 
spiracy was  secretly  planned,  which  a  few  months  later  had  a  better 
success  than  the  former  attempts,  and  effected  a  total  change  of 
government. 

It  is  now  historically  proved  that  the  views  of  the  Russian  party 
tended  not  only  to  the  subversion  of  the  Bavarian  rule,  but  even  to 
a  change  of  dynasty.  During  the  summer  of  1843,  a  curious  libel 
in  the  Greek  language  was  published  at  Constantinople,  and  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  which  the  situation  of  Greece 
was  depicted  in  the  darkest  colors,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the 
noble-minded  Hellenic  nation  could  only  be  saved  by  placing  a  cer- 
tain powerful  prince  of  the  true  orthodox  Greek  religion  on  the 
throne,  by  dismissing  all  the  foreigners  from  the  public  service,  and 
by  forming  a  national  assembly  and  a  new  constitution.  The  ortho- 
dox prince  thus  recommended  was  supposed  to  be  the  Duke  of 
Leuchtenberg,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Russian  autocrat.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh  directly  supported  the  machina- 
tions, by  the  publication  of  the  infamous  note  of  Count  Nesselrode 
of  March  7th,  1843,  in  which  he  openly  authorizes  any  popular 
movement  against  the  Greek  government.  In  this  note,  the  Rus- 
sian prime  minister  not  only  peremptorily  demanded  the  payment 
of  the  pending  interest  of  the  Russian  dividend  of  the  loan,  but  with 
the  harshest  and  most  unrelenting  expressions  reprehended  the  con- 
duct of  King  Otho's  administration  in  the  presence,  as  it  were,  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  requested  the  instant  dismissal  of  the  army  and 
navy  officers  and  the  strictest  economy  in  the  finances,  as  Greece, 
being  placed  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  great  powers,  had 
no  need  whatever  of  an  army  or  a  fleet. 

King  Otho,  intimidated  by  the  haughty  tone  of  Russia,  and  not 
possessing  fortitude  enough  to  return  the  answer  which  so  unjust  a 
command  deserved,  resolved  to  comply,  without  reflecting  on  the  con- 
sequences of  dismissing  several  hundred  Greek  officers,  who  imme- 
diately were  to  plan  a  conspiracy  against  his  throne. 

Nearly  all  the  German  officials,  with  the  exception  of  some  house- 
hold officers  at  court,  the  professors  of  the  university  and  colleges, 
and  the  engineers  at  Nauplion,  were  dismissed  from  the  royal  service, 
and  sent  back  to  Bavaria,  llie  cavalry  and  artillery,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  squadron  of  lancers  and  a  light  battery,  were  disbanded, 
and  the  horses  sold.  The'infantry  shared  the  same  fate,  the  battalions 
were  reduced  to  companies.  The  corvettes  and  other  vessels,  even 
the  royal  steamer,  were  ordered  to  Poros  to  be  unrigged,  and  the 
navy  officers  and  crews  were  dischai^ged. 

Yet  all  these  forced  measures  were  in  vain;  and  though  one  million 
and  a  half  of  the  interest  were  paid  off  in  July,  the  three  protecting 
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powers,  by  their  conference  at  London,  sent  in  a  collective  note  to 
King  Otho,  on  the  5th  September,  1843,  in  which  the  most  unjust  de- 
mand was  made,  that  the  king  should  give  them  an  assignation  on 
the  principal  revenues  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  and  call  together  a  na- 
tional assembly. 

The  contending  parties  in  Greece  thus  openly  encouraged  and  in- 
vited to  rebel  against  their  sovereign,  had  now  united,  and  a  conspi- 
racy of  the  disbanded  officers  was  organized  during  July  and  August. 
Old  Kolokotronis  had  died  in  1839 ;  but  the  commander  of  the  forces 
at  Athens,  Colonel  Kalergis,  from  Crete ;  Makry-Yannis,  of  Athens ; 
Griziotis,  ofEuboea ;  Andreas  Londas,  of  Vastizza;  Theodoros  Grivas, 
of  Aiamania;  Rhigas-Palamides,  of  Kalabrita;  Colonel  Spiridon 
Milios,  and  many  others,  were  at  the  head  of  the  plot.  The  16th 
September  was  nxed  upon  for  its  execution.  Some  vague  rumors 
about  a  riot  had  begun  to  spread  in  Athens,  and  an  intense  excite- 
ment prevailed,  but  nothing  was  known  with  certainty.  An  Eng- 
lishman, who,  during  the  regency  of  Count  Armansperg,  had  figured 
as  prefect  of  police  at  Athens,  and  still  kept  up  his  connections  with 
the  people,  learned  the  names  of  several  of  the  conspirators,  and  hur- 
ried to  the  king,  who,  assembling  the  ministers,  ordered  the  leaders 
to  be  arrested  and  placed  before  a  court-martial.  Vlachopulos,  the 
minister  of  war,  not  knowing  that  Colonel  Kalergis  was  at  the  head 
of  the  plot,  called  him  to  his  presence,  and  commanded  htm  to  keep 
the  garrison  under  arms,  and  ready  to  occupy  the  palace  and  squares 
of  the  city.  The  crafty  Cretan,  with  a  bold  countenance,  requested 
artillery  and  ammunition,  and  then  sent  the  order  to  ail  the  leaders  of 
the  conspiracy  to  strike  the  blow  the  same  night  between  the  14th 
and  15th  September. 

The  old  warriors  of  Makry-Yannis  were  to  assemble  in  his  dwelling, 
situated  near  the  temple  ruins  of  Olympian  Jove,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  while  the  pallikars  of  Griziotis  from  Euboea,  who  already 
were  on  the  march,  received  orders  to  occupy  the  heights  and  passes 
of  Mount  Fames,  and  there  await  the  fire-signals  from  Athens. 

The  troops  of  the  garrison,  consisting  of  two  battalions  of  infantry, 
some  light  companies,  a  squadron  of  lancers,  and  four  field-pieces, 
were  at  that  time  commanded  by  Greeks ;  the  only  two  German 
sub-lieutenants  still  in  service  at  Athens  were  ignorant  of  the  move- 
ment, and  afterwards  hurried  to  the  palace.  A  large  number  of 
Greek  officers  in  glittering  uniforms  suddenly  appeared  in  the  theatre, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  quiet  citizens,  who  had  no  certain  know- 
ledge of  what  was  going  on.  The  Russian  embassador,  Katakasi, 
gave  a  brilliant  party  that  night,  where  many  of  the  leaders  were  in- 
vited. When  the  clock  struck  twelve  at  midnight,  Kalergis,  with  his 
officers,  left  the  ball-room,  called  the  troops  to  arms,  and  proclaimed 
^the  constitution.  Syntagma^  syntagma^  (consHtutian,)  re-echoed  from 
hundreds  of  voices,  and,  at  the  head  of  his  lancers,  Kalergis  now  led 
the  troops  in  perfect  order  through  the  large  avenue  of  Hermes,  and 
formed  them  in  battle  array  on  the  square  In  front  and  rear  of  the 
new  palace,  while  small  detachments  commanded  by  the  young  offi- 
cers of  the  military  ooUege  of  the  Euelpides  were  sent  off  to  the 
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dwellii^  of  the  oounoilora  of  slate,  whom  diey  arrested  and  brought 
together  in  the  council-hall.  Rockets  were  fired,  and  the  wild  palli- 
kars  from  Eubcea,  on  the  summits  of  Faroes,  answered  the  signals  by 
lighting  huge  (ires  along  the  mountain  tops,  and  then  hurried  down- 
ward to  the  city.  The  armed  police  or  gendarmerie  was  at  that  time 
a  faithful  and  well-organized  corps,  commanded  by  General  Vlacho- 
pulos,  the  brother  of  the  minister  of  war.  He  had  ordered  a  strong 
detachment  of  gendarmes  to  euard  the  palace,  and  another  body  to 
observe  the  house  of  Makry-l^nis,  which  was  the  rendezvous  of  the 
pallikars.  The  alarm  being  given,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Athens 
nurrying  to  arms,  Makry-Yannis,  with  his  retainers,  were  reinforced 
by  the  wild  old  warrior  Kostas  and  another  band.  These  meeting 
with  the  gendarmes,  a  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  a  sergeant  was  shot; 
but  Makry-Yannis  rushing  between  the  combatants,  called  out  to 
them :  *^  Stop,  brethren,  what  are  ye  doing."  He  then  explained 
their  purpose,  and  the  whole  party,  pallikars  and  gendarmes,  march- 
ed ofi'to  the  palace. 

Here  all  was  confusion ;  the  guards  had  been  doubled,  and  an  ad- 
jutant to  the  king,  Captain  Skeiustorf,  sent  off  to  bring  up  the  artil- 
lery for  the  protection  of  the  palace.  But  arriving  at  the  artillery- 
barracks,  the  Greek  commander,  Qiptain  Schinas,  gave  him  the 
haughty  answer,  '*  Go  and  tell  his  Majesty  that  the  guns  soon  will  be 
at  the  palace,  at'  the  order  of  Colonel  Kalergis."  The  adjutant  gal- 
loped back,  and  finding  the  infantry  already  forming  before  the  gate 
of  the  palace,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  dashed  through  the  line, 
overturning  some  soldiers,  but  succeeded  in  entering  the  palace  with 
the  news  of  the  treachery  of  the  whole  garrison*  Shouts  of  ^^  Long 
live  the  constitution — ^long  live  the  national  assembly,"  resounded 
along  the  lines  and  among  the  thick  crowds  of  armed  Greeks,  who 
were  gradually  approaching  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  the  Pireua, 
and  the  environs. 

The  generals,  Gardikiotis,  Grivaa,  and  minister  of  war,  Ylachopu- 
los,  came  out  of  the  palace,  and  ordered  the  troops  and  the  people  to 
retire ;  they  were  instantly  surrounded,  arrested,  and  conducted  as 
prisoners  to  the  barracks.  The  king  then  sent  the  master  of  cere- 
monies. Colonel  Hess,  the  most  hated  man  in  the  kingdom,  to  the 
balcony  ;  but  on  making  his  appearance,  the  tremendous  outcry  of  the 
multitude  forced  the  Bavarian  to  retire.  King  Otho  now  stepped 
forward,  and  speaking  French,  he  called  for  "  le  Colonel  Kalergi" — 
to  which  Kalergis,  saluting  his  majesty  with  his  sabre  from  the  front 
of  the  lancers,  answered  with  a  loud  voice  in  Greek — "  Sire  !  I  am  not 
now  a  colonellos,  but  a  citizen  of  Greece,  who  with  his  fellow  citi- 
zens most  humbly  requests  your  majesty  to  grant  us  a  constitution." 
The  king  then  required  time  for  consideration,  and  ordered  the 
troops  and  the  people  to  retire."  "  Sire !"  replied  the  steady  Kaler-* 
gis,  **  it  is  impossible,  until  your  majesty  has  consulted  with  the 
council  of  state."    The  king  retired. 

The  whole  city  was  on  the  move ;  muskets  were  fired  in  the  streets, 
and  the  armed  peasants  and  mountaineers  flocked  in  from  the  coun- 
try.   It  was  now  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  a  rattling  noise 
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was  heard,  and  a  brq^e  of  artillery  oame  up  at  Aill  gallop.    Hie 

SUD8  were  instantly  unlimbered,  and  posted  before  the  front  and  side 
oors  oi  the  palaoe. 

In  the  mean  time  Colonel  Spiridon-Milios,  at  the  bead  of  the  officers 
of  the  military  college,  entered  the  bouUntmon^  or  council-hall,  and 
placing  a  brace  of  pistols  on  t^e  table  before  him,  ordered  the  trem- 
bling councilors,  many  of  whom  knew  well  how  indifferent  they  Ind 
been  about  the  welfare  of  their  native  country — ^leaviug  the  most  im- 
portant affiurs  to  the  care  of  the  Bavarian  secretaries,  to  declare,  that 
^e  council  of  state  would  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
the  present  movement^  and  hereby  express  their  thanks  to  the  people 
and  the  army  for  their  admirable  conduct,  and  decree — **  that  the 
whole  army  should  take  ihe  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  country  and  the 
constitutional  throne.^' 

The  old  coundlors  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  at  the  stem 
countenance  of  Spiridon-Milios;  who,  with  his  hand  on  his  pistols,  was 
the  man  to  have  shot  down  on  the  spot  the  first  who  would  have 
dared  to  attempt  any  remonstrance.  The  act  was  therefore  laid 
ready  before  them,  and  instantly  signed.  Then  Andreas  Londas,  ac- 
companied by  a  deputatiou  of  members,  was  sent  off  with  this  im- 
portant document  to  the  people  and  army  assembled  before  the 
palace.  Here  the  first  constitutional  act  was  read  apd  received  with 
loud  acclamations.  During  the  recital  of  the  oath,  the  whole  popu- 
lation raised  their  hands  to  heaven  spontaneously,  and  the  old  An- 
dreas was  lifted  up  in  the  arms  of  the  citizens  and  carried  in  triumph 
back  to  the  council.  An  address  to  the  king  was  now  drawn  up  by 
Spiridon-Milios,  and  a  commission  appointed  to  carry  it  to  the  king 
and  return  with  his  reply.  His  majesty  demanded  to  consult  with  the 
embassadors  of  the  protecting  powers,  but  this  was  immediately  re- 
fused by  the  assembled  multitude;  and  when  the  diplomatists  in  their 
state-coaches  and  in  full  uniform  arrived  before  the  palace.  Colonel 
Kalergis  riding  up  t^  Ihem,  said,  "  that  this  was  wholly  a  Greek 
affair  between  king  and  people,  and  that  until  the  king  had  termina- 
ted his  consultations  with  his  council  of  state,  the  foreign  ministers 
could  by  no  means  be  permitted  to  enter  the  palace."  Baron  Pro- 
kesch  'f'on  Osten,  the  Austrian,  attempted  to  advance ;  but  perceiving 
the  excreme  exc/tcment  of  the  people  and  the  firm  array  of  the  cav- 
alry, he  returned  to  his  coach  and  departed.  Baron  Brassier  de  Saint 
Simon,  the  Prussia:'  burst  out  into  violent  protestations ;  but  Kaler- 
gis  and  his  stafiK)ffi(>e^si  retained  their  sangfroid,  and  quietly  answer- 
ed the  hair-brained  Prussian — "  As  for  you.  Master  Simon,  you  have 
but  too  often  entered  the  palace ;  and  it  is  to  the  counsels  of  yourself, 
and  such  as  you,  that  his  majesty  now  owes  all  his  difficulties.'^ 

The  commission  of  the  council  of  state  still  remained  with  the 
king«  Otho  proposed  to  consult  with  his  father — ^with  the  powers — 
demanded  three  months — a  fortnight — ^nothing  could  be  granted  ; 
an  implicit  acceptance  of  the  address  was  claimed. 

Every  delay  seemed  dangerous — signs  of  impatience  were  seen 
among  the  people  and  t^e  soldiery.  Cries  were  heard  '^  to  batter 
down  the  gates  and  storm  the  palace.^'    While  Kalergis,  on  horse^ 
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back,  was  haranguing  the  multitude  to  keep  them  quiet,  agendanne 
at  a  window  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  palace  most  imprudently 
leveled  his  musket  at  him,  but  a  German  officer  caught  his  arm  and 
thrust  him  back.  A  shot  at  the  commander-in-chief  at  that  moment 
might  have  bad  the  most  melancholy  consequences,  as  the  enraged 
people,  no  doubt,  would  have  taken  the  palace  by  assault,  captured 
and  deposed  the  king,  and  put  all  the  Bavarian  officers  and  courtiers 
to  the  sword. 

During  this  interval  of  suspense  and  intense  excitement,  a  ridiculous 
scene  took  place  on  the  square  before  the  palace.  A  younff,  elegantly- 
dressed  Greek,  lately  returned  from  Paris,  pierced  through  the  crowd 
and  the  military,  ascended  the  front  stairs  of  the  palace,  and  began  to 
harangue  the  assembled  people  on  liberty  and  the  constitution,  but  with 
so  afiocted  and  strange  an  accent,  that  the  multitude,  believing  him*  to 
be  a  foreigner,  cried  '^jov^ha/  joueha  !  let  him  perish'' — ^and  making 
a  rubh  forward,  and  laying  hold  on  the  supposed  Bavarian,  would 
have  torn  him  to  pieces,  if  he  had  not  been  saved  by  Kalergis  and 
his  lancers,  who  carried  him,  wounded  and  bleeding,  to  thehospital. 

At  last  the  commission  of  the  state-council  made  its  appearance 
and  was  received  with  unbounded  joy,  for  they  at  once  announced 
that  King  Otho  had  consented  to  the  dismissal  of  the  ministry  and 
the  foreigners  in  the  Greek  service,  to  the  appointment  of  a  new  po- 
pular ministry,  and  the  immediate  convocation  of  a  national  assembly 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  constitution. 

When  morning  dawned  upon  Athens,  the  troops  and  people,  in 
various  picturesque  costumes,  were  still  assembled  before  the  palace ; 
but  the  best  order  was  observed  during  all  the  agitation  of  this  most 
stirring  night-scene :  not  a  window  of  the  palace,  or  garden  pale,  had 
been  broken — not  a  flower  gathered  in  the  royal  pleasure-grounds. 
Refreshments  were  carried  round  to  the  wearied  soldiers  and  citizena, 
but  no  intemperance  took  place  here  among  the  sober  Greeks,  as 
would  have  been  the  case  in  other  countries  in  Europe.  Foreign 
ladies  actually  walked  without  fear  about  the  palace,  as  spectators  of 
this  extraordinary  sight  All  the  housetops  around  were  covered 
with  women  and  children,  while  on  the  square  below  thousands  of 
fezies^  or  red  skull-caps,  were  flung  into  the  air ;  and  the  zitoi^  the 
niusic  of  the  military  bands,  the  singing  and  shouting,  denoted  the 
general  harmony  and  gladness  of  this  lively  and  good-natuved  peo- 
ple. 

Different  was  the  scene  within  the  halls  of  the  palace  !  As  soon 
as  the  king  had  given  his  consent,  the  ranks  of  the  military  opened, 
and  the  foreign  embassadors  were  permitted  to  enter.  They  found 
the  royal  family  somewhat  re-assured.  Poor  Amelia  and  her  elder 
sister,  the  delicate  duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  bad  sufleied  some  fear  in 
the  beginning ;  but  the  queen  soon  showed  more  fortitude  than  her 
royal  consort,  and  advised  him  to  mount  on  horseback  and  appear 
before  the  troops.  Both  Otho  and  Amelia  were  beloved  by  the 
Greek  people ;  their  annual  progress  through  the  different  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  had  always  been  a  continued  triumphal  procession. 
Personally  they  would  never  have  been^exposed  to  any  real  danger. 
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Amelis^s  heart  was  deeply  touched  when  she  learned  that  not  the 
■mallest  injury  had  been  done  or  attempted,  either  at  the  palace  or 
the  gardens,  nor  that  any  shout  of  insult  had  been  uttered  against 
herself  or  the  king. 

The  foreign  ministers  played  but  a  sorry  part  in  the  halls  of  the 
palace.  When  Otho  wij,h  great  animation  gave  them  the  details  of 
what  had  occurred,  the  French  embassador,  M.  Piscatory,  was  the 
only  one  who  showed  some  presence  of  mind,  and  encouraged,  and 
with  French  politeness,  even  complimented  the  young  king  ^*on  the 
fflorious  days  that  would  now  dawn  on  Hellas,  through  the  union  of 
king  and  people."  Baron  Prokesch  spoke  with  dignity.  The  Eng- 
lishaum  stood  aloof,  and  was  silent ;  the  Russian  and  Prussian  are 
said  to  have  shed  tears,  eadi  in  a  separate  window. 

Though  the  mass  of  the  people  bad  hailed  the  constitution  pro- 
mised by  King  Otho  with  signs  of  satisfaction,  the  Russian  party, 
the  intriguers,  and  the  dismissed  officers,  were  quite  astonished  at 
the  facility  with  which  they  had  overcome  the  well-known  obstinacy 
of  his  majesty,  who  thus  had  yielded  to  their  demands.  Many  felt 
disappointed,  distinctly  betraying  their  dissatisfaction.  Violent  dis- 
cussions arose  in  the  council ;  the  Russian  party  having  the  majority, 
and  being  bent  on  forcing  Uie  king  to  abdicate,  proposed  and  ol^ 
tained  a  vote,  that  the  king  should  be  required  to  thank  the  troops 
for  their  goad  behavior,  to  promise  promotion  to  the  officers,  and  a 
medal  to  all  those  who  had  aided  or  been  present  during  the  trans- 
actions of  this  glorious  day,  which  in  future  was  to  be  celebrated  as 
the  day  of  the  regeneration  of  Hellas.  The  victory  of  the  Russian 
conspiracy  depended  on  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  king,  which  they 
no  doubt  had  anticipated.  Every  precaution  had  been  taken  in  case 
of  an  assault  on  the  palace,  to  transfer  the  royal  family  to  the 
Pirssus.  The  royal  steamer  had,  by  a  previous  "arrangement  with 
the  prefect  of  the  naval  station  at  Poros,  been  equipped,  and  lay  now 
with  its  boilers  hissing  at  iEgina.  On  the  first  signal  it  would  ar- 
rive at  the  Pirflsus,  and  bring  the  high  personages  to  any  part  of 
Italy  they  might  choose. 

A  second  deputation  then  presented  themselves  with  these  hard 
and  absurd  demands,  which  afterwards  were  said  to  have  been  un- 
known to  Kalergis  and  the  army.  The  king  received  them  sur- 
rounded by  the  foreign  ministers.  The  tone  of  the  speaker,  Lidorikis, 
was  haughty  ;  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  allowed  to  his  majesty 
for  deliberation,  and  it  represented  to  him  that  the  army  insisted  on 
the  conditions  exacted.  Otho  hesitated.  The  queen,  in  an  adjoining 
apartment,  is  said  to  have  pressed  him  with  all  the  earnestness  of  aS 
fection ; — still,  he  remained  undecided — when  Lidorikis  stepping  for- 
ward, said  these  hard  words :  '*  Sire,  if  you  do  not  accept  these  con- 
ditions, the  Greeks  will  instantly  storm  your  palace,  cut  down  your 
Bavarians,  and  their  blood  will  be  on  your  head." 

This  was  the  moment  of  real  danger ;  the  populace,  tired  of  the 
protracted  scene  of  fifleen  hours,  and  illuded  by  the  intriguers  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  demanded  guarantees,  showed  tokens  of  ferocity, 
and  began  to  shout  and  clamor — when  M.  Piscatory,  approaching 


the  kiiig,,Biolauaed:  **Sbe,  jou  have  mado  already  the 
sacrifioe :  UiIb  is  a  oompArative  trifle ;  yield  them  tMa,  and  FnoMa 
will  guarantee  you  the  integrity  of  your  crown !'' 

Otho  yielded  to  these  ai^guments,  at  the  very  last  momeiit,  Baying 
with  much  feeling :  ^  that  though  as  a  man,  he  felt  the  indignity 
offered  to  him,  and  would  not  personally  h^ve  given  way,  yet  as  a 
•oyereign,  he  was  bound  to  concede  even  this  point  for  the  welfiura 
of  Greece." 

The  Bishop  of  Attica,  heading  a  procession  of  priests,  now  entered 
the  palace.  The  king  and  the  council  of  state  took  the  oath  to  Um 
new  constitution.  Accompanied  by  the  foreign  ministers,  he  then 
appeared  on  the  great  balcony  m  front  of  the  city,  where  he  was 
welcomed  with  ccmtinued  shouts  by  the  multitude  below.  At  8 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  Friday,  the  15th  September,  1843,  the 
troops  with  their  colors  flying,  and  their  bands  playing  the  national 
airs  of  Rhigas,  marched  ofl)  and  the  crowds  dispersed  quietly ;  the 
same  evening,  perfect  tranquillity  reigned  tiiroughout  Athens.  The 
news  of  the  bloodless  revolution  in  the  capital  spread  with  the  great- 
est rapidity  all  over  Greece,  and  was  everywhere  hailed  with  joy. 
Kalergis  had  sent  ofi*a  courier,  who  arrived  at  Nauplion  on  Friday  at 
midnight.  His.  dispatches  were  received  by  the  Greek  ofiioers  who 
were  initiated  in  the  ploL  They  went  in  a  body  to  the  commandant 
of  the  fortress.  Colonel  von  Reineck,  a  Prussian  Philhellene,  who, 
being  the  brother-in-law  of  Mavrokordatos,  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  secret  movements  of  the  leaders.  Urns  the  Greek  <^ 
cers,  to  their  ut4»r  astonishment,  found  the  old  colonel  in  fiill  uni- 
form, saluting  them  with  a  '*  long  life  to  the  constitutional  king  of 
Hellas."  In  the  presence  of  all  Uie  troops  of  the  garrison,  the  oath 
was  taken. 


ART.  lY.-TENNESSEB-HER  MANUFACTDBES  AND  INTERNAI 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

[Will  not  some  of  oar  friends  in  Tennessee  prepare  for  as  a  paper  this  sum- 
mer upon  the  history,  wealth,  resources,  etc.,  of  the  state,  similar  to  the  papers 
we  haTe  been  publishing  on  the  other  states  ?  We  really  desire  this,  and  en- 
deavored, when  there  last  summer,  to  obtain  sufficient  data  for  an  article  of  our 
own ;  but  how  much  better  can  it  be  written  by  some  one  upon  the  spot.  The 
paper  we  now  present  is  interesting  in  many  respects.] — "Ed. 

Thb  situation  of  Tennessee  as  an  interior  state,  makes  it  higUy 
necessary  that  she  should  be  connected  by  rail-roads  with  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  with  the  Atlantic.  This  will  appear  to  be  the  more 
important,  when  we  consider  her  mineral  wealth  and  her  manufac* 
turing  power,  to  say  nothina  of  her  vast  agricultural  resources.  As 
a  manufacturing  country,  Tennessee  has  advantages  equal,  if  not 
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superior,  to  any  state  in  the  Union.  She  has  an  abundance  of  cheap 
provisions,  which  is  an  important  /element  of  manufacturing  pros- 
perity. Her  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable,  removed  alike  from 
the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Cotton  can  be  and  is  grown  success, 
fully,  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  several  years  past  being  equal 
to  that  of  more  southern  states.  Either  steam  or  water-power  can  be 
used  in  manufacturing  as  may  be  thought  most  advisable,  since  there 
are  immense  quantities  of  excellent  coal  in  her  mountains,  and  her 
streams  are  admirably  suited  to  manufkcturing  purposes.  When 
the  rail-roads,  connecting  us  with  New-Orleans,  Mobile,  Savannah, 
and  Charleston  are  completed,  we  will  be  able  to  enter  into  success* 
ful  competition  with  any  other  country  in  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing. The  effects  upon  ourselves  of  this  change  in  our  pursuits 
will  be  no  less  gratifying  than  astonishing.  Whenever  Tennessee 
becomes  a  manufacturing  state,  as  her  natural  advantages  eminently 
fit  her  to  be,  and  as  she  must  sooner  or  later  become,  instead  of  send- 
ing her  corn,  hogs,  beef,  cattle,  and  many  other  things  of  a  similar 
nature  to  distant  markets  at^  great  trouble,  risk,  and  expense,  her 
factories  will  furnish  a  market  at  home.  These  articles  will  com- 
mand better  prices  than  they  now  do,  and  we  will  then  be  in  no 
danger  of  hearing  any  complaint  about  the  productions  of  our  farms 
"  perishing  in  our  bams  and  bam  yards  for  want  of  a  market.'*  If, 
instead  of  sending  off  80  much  of  our  cotton  in  its  raw  state,  we 
would  send  more  of  it  off  in  cotton  fabrics,  we  would  realize  all  the 
benefits  arising  from  its  manufacture  whic^  are  now  enjoyed  by  those 
at  a  distance.  By  comparing  the  condition  of  those  states  that  are 
engaged  in  manufacturing  with  that  of  those  that  are  not,  we  may 
leam  the  good  effects  resulting  from  building  and  sustaining  manu- 
facturing  establishments  among  ourselves. 

It  appears  from  a  report,  published  by  order  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Connecticut,  that  while  13,817,170  pounds  of  cotton  were 
consumed  in  one  year  in  that  state,  the  value  of  three  manufactured 
articles,  cloth,  yam,  and  batting,  was  $2,984,384.  Estimating  the  cot- 
ton at  ten  cents  per  pound,  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  would  have 
been  $1,331,917,  which  being  taken  fi*om  the  value  of  the  manufac- 
tured articles  mentioned  above,  would  leave  $1,652,467  as  profits, 
after  paying  the  expenses  of  its  manufacture. 

This  cotton  might  easily  and  well  have  been  manufactured  in  a 
southern  state.  Then  the  cost  of  transportation  would  have  been 
saved,  the  profits  would  have  accrued  to  the  benefit  of  our  own  peo- 
ple, and  all  classes  of  the  community,  the  merchant,  farmer,  mechanic, 
and  operative,  would  all  have  experienced  the  happy  effect  of  having 
this  cotton  manufactured  at  home.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  pro- 
fitableness of  this  branch  of  industry,  it  is  astonishing  that  no  more 
interest  is  felt  in  it,  and  no  more  attention  paid  to  it,  in  the  cotton 
states. 

A  very  intelligent  gentleman,  who  was  engaged  in  this  business 
some  years  ago  in  Lawrence  county  in  this  state,  F.  Buchanan,  Esq., 
formerly  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  a  man  of 
clear  discriminating  mind,  sound  judgment,  and  great  practical  infor- 
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mation,  estimated  the  profits  of  s  125,000  establishment  in  that 
county  at  16  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  of  a  $50,000  establishment  at 
36  per  cent,  after  deducting  2^  per  cent,  for  insurance  against  fire ; 
and  he  remarks,  '*  we  are  astonished  to  see  the  increase  of  profits  rising 
so  rapidly  proportioned  to  the  capital.*'  These  estimates  may  seem 
to  many  extravagant,  but  the  information  of  Mr.  Buchanan  was  emi- 
nently practical,  and  his  estimates  may  well  be  relied  upon.  It  is  pro- 
per to  remark,  however,  that  they  were  made  when  cotton  was  much 
lower  than  it  has  been  during  the  last  two  years,  and  when,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  profits  of  manufacturing  were  much  greater  than  they 
have  been  since.  The  high  price  of  cotton  has  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent diminished  the  profits  of  cotton  manufactures  during  the  last 
two  years ;  but  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  cotton  will  main- 
tain for  any  great  length  of  time  the  high  prices  which  it  brought 
during  the  two  years  preceding  the  crop  that  is  now  going  to  market. 
It  is  evident  that  the  manufacture  of  cotton  will  be  more  piofitable 
when  cotton  is  selling  at  six  cents  than  when  it  is  selling  ut  twelve, 
and  in  our  estimates  of  the  future  profits  of  manufacturers,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  cotton  will  not  command  the  high  prices  which 
it  did  last  year  and  the  year  before.  The  falling  ofi*  in  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  in  the  Northern  states  during  the  last  year  is  solely 
attributable  to  the  high  price  of  cotton,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
&ct  that  the  518,030  bales  consumed  in  1849  cost  only  $15,023,131, 
whilst  the  404,108  bales  consumed  in  1851  cost  $20,205,400.  Al- 
though the  quantity  consumed  in  1851  was  decreased,  the  value  was 
increased  more  than  $5,00t),000.  From  this  we  would  infer  that,  so 
soon  as  the  price  of  the  raw  material  is  reduced,  the  quantity  con- 
sumed will  be  increased  greatly,  and  such  is  the  fact.  The  well  in- 
formed commercial  correspondent  of  the  Washington  Union,  on  the 
27th  of  April,  1852,  says,  *'  The  United  States  manufacturers  are  also 
more  actively  employed,  and  new  mills  are  being  constructed  in  many 
localities.  The  quantity  of  cotton  taken  by  the  United  States  manu&o- 
tarers  is  already  greater  than  for  the  whole  of  last  year,  not  taking  into 
aoGOunt  the  quantities  consumed  in  the  interior  of  the  South  and  West." 

The  number  of  spindles  in  Tennessee  in  1840  was  16,813,  and  in 
1850,  36,000,  an  increase  of  near  20,000  in  ten  years.  Gen.  James, 
of  Rhode  Island,  estimates  that  10,000  spindles  will  consume  4,500 
bales  of  cotton  per  annum.  If  this  be  so,  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
dispute  it,  the  number  of  spindles  in  Tennessee  in  1850  was  sufficient 
to  consume  16,200  bales  per  annum.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
there  will  be  a  greater  proportionate  increase  during  the  next  ten 
years  than  there  was  from  1840  to  1850. 

Should  this  be  the  case,  there  will  then  be  in  use  a  sufficient  number 
of  spindles  to  consume  near  40,000  bales  of  cotton  per  annum.  Are 
these  not  reasonable  expectations  1  Manufacturing  has  been  found, 
by  actual  experience,  to  be  more  profitable  than  farming,  for  the  man 
engaged  in  the  latter  often  does  not  realize  more  than  six  per  cent. 

XQ  his  capital,  whilst,  according  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  manufacturer 
n  realizes  from  16  to  36  per  cent.     Other  sections  have  grown 
lifih  by  manu£Mturing  our  raw  material,  and  afterwards  selling  to  us 
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the  manufactured  articles,  ^ur  labor  is  not  sufficiently  diTersified. 
It  is  almost  exclusively  agricultural ;  and  since,  owing  to  our  interior 
position,  we  are  in  a  great  degree  cut  off  from  market,  our  income  is 
comparatively  small.    This  is  a  highly  injurious  state  of  affairs,  which 
we  trust  will  not  long  continue.     The  remedy  is,  in  building  factories 
to  consume  our  surplus  agricultural  products,  and  to  furnish  employ- 
ment to  our  people.    By  pursuing  this  course  a  demand  will  be 
created  for  our  surplus  produce,  and  at  the  same  time  there  will  be  a 
relative  decrease  in  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture.  How 
long,  we  may  well  ask,  will  it  be  before  the  people  of  the  South  will 
fully  realize  the  importance  of  this  subject  1/Uoarse  cotton  goods, 
suitable  for  negro  clothing,  and  cotton  yams,  are  the  articles  that  our 
southern  factories  should,  for  a  considerable  time,  be  engaged  in  mak- 
ing, leaving  to  northern  and  European  factories  the  manufacture  of 
those  finer  fabrics  which  require  more  skill,  capital,  and  experience 
than  we  at  present  possess,  and  which  are  not  so  much  demanded  by 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  southern  people.    The  advantages  of  our 
situation,  our  nearness  to  the  cotton  fields,  and  our  superior  natural 
fitciJities  for  manufacturing,  render  any  protection  from  the  general 
government,  in  the  shape  of  high  duties  upon  foreign  imports,  entirely 
unnecessary  and  highly  injurious,  even  if  the  general  government  had 
the  constitutional  right  to  aifbrd  such  protection.     The  South  needs 
free  and  unrestricted  commerce.     Under  a  system  of  comparatively 
low  duties,  not  only  has  the  value  of  our  great  staple,  cotton,  vastly 
increased,  but  there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  value  of  cotton 
goods  exported  from  the  United  States  of  near  $4,000,000  per  annum. 
The  value  of  cotton  goods  exported  from  the  United  States  in  18^1 
was  |7,!241,205,  whilst  it  was  only  $3,545,481  in  1846,  the  last  year 
of  the  restrictive  policy.     It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  we,  particularly 
of  the  southern  states,  should  not  feel  ourselves  dependent  upon  the 
general  government  for  any  aid  to  enable  us  to  engage  profitably  in 
manufacturing.     The  true  interests  of  the  manufacturers  in  all  sections 
of  the  Union  require  low  and  uniform  duties  upon  foreign  imports, 
and  net  those  which  are  constantly  fluctuating.     No  other  than  low 
duties  can  ever  be  permanent,  and  therefore  manufacturers  should 
advocate  a  system  of  moderate  duties,  and  thereby  avoid  the  evils 
consequent  upon  an  ever-changing  system. 

Tennessee  is  not  only  admirably  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  but  woolen  &brics  may  be  manufactured  here  with  great 
success  eventually.  Large  portions  of  the  state,  which  would  other- 
wise be  of  but  little  value,  are  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep. 
Mark  R.  Cockrill,  of  Nashville,  an  experienced  and  practical  farmer, 
expresses  the  opinion,  that  as  fine  wool  can  be  grown  in  the  southern 
etates  as  can  be  found  in  the  world,  and  he  says,  that  **  all  the  cotton 
region  is  adapted  to  wool  and  sheep."  In  some  places  in  our  state 
there  are  large  tracts  of  country  where  the  lands  are  cheap,  the  popu- 
lation sparse,  and  the  winters  mild  and  open,  and  these  are  the  por- 
tions of  the  state  where  we  must  expect  sheep  raising  to  be  carried 
on  successfully.  The  necessity  for  raising  wool  in  the  United  States 
IB  apparent,  when  we  remember  that  we  imported  82,548,491  pounds 
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of  raw  wool  daring  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1851,  besides 
the  woolen  fabrics  which  we  imported  during  the  same  year,  and 
which  amounljed  to  $19,390,709.  The  growth  and  manufacture  of 
wool  must  become  a  business  of  much  importance  in  Tennessee. 
Iron,  also,  must  sooner  or  later  become  a  great  interest  io  this  state. 
The  hills  and  mountains  of  East  and  Middle  Tennessee  are  filled  with 
iron  ore  of  the  finest  quality.  Already  there  are  many  furnaces  and 
forges  in  operation,  aud  the  number  must  increase  with  the  increasing 
development  of  the  country.  When  the  immense  resources  of  Ten- 
nessee shall  be  developed,  her  coal,  her  iron,  and  her  marble,  which 
have  hitherto  been  locked  up  in  her  mountains,  find  an  outlet  to 
market,  and  her  manufacturing  power  be  brought  into  full  use,  then, 
indeed,  will  a  new  era  in  her  history  commence.  Among  the  causes 
which  have  prevented  Tennessee  from  engaging  extensively  in 
manufacturing,  the  most  prominent  has  been  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  manu&otured  articles  to  market. 

We  need,  aud  that  greatly,  good  roads  for  the  transportation  of 
our  produce  to  market.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  ^'  construction 
of  good  roads  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  emergence  of  a  people  from 
a  state  of  rudeness,  and  their  improvement  always  keeps  pace  with 
the  national  progress  in  wealth,  numbers,  industry,  and  science.''  The 
greatest  advantages  arising  from  rail-roads  are  not  the  direct  profits 
to  the  stockholders,  though  these  are  often  great,  but  they  are,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  the  incidental  advantages.  They  improve  trade,  in- 
crease the  value  of  real  estate,  stimulate  industry,  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  give  diversity  to  the  pursuits  of  the 
people. 

In  this  way  they  confer  countless  benefits,  and  aid  greatly  in 
the  onward  and  upward  progress  of  a  state.  Having  barely  alluded 
to  some  of  the  advantages  of  rail-roads,  the  question  is  presented, 
what  are  we  doing  in  Tennessee  in  reference  to  this  matter  1  Are 
we  fully  sensible  of  the  great  interests  at  stake,  or  are  we  willing  for 
*^  the  forests  and  the  minerals,  the  treasures  above  and  beneath  the 
surface,  to  remain  unheeded  V^ 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, providing  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing  $d,000  per  mile,  for  the  benefit  of  the  East  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia, the  Chattanooga,  Harrison,  Georgetown,  and  Charleston,  the 
Nashville  and  Southern,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  the  Nashville  and 
Memphis,  the  Nashville  and  Cincinnati,  the  Nashville  and  North- 
western, the  South- western,  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  the 
Memphis,  Clarksville,  and  Louisville,  and  the  Alabama  and  Winches- 
ter railroad  companies,  so  far  as  the  main  trunk  roads  to  be  con- 
structed by  said  companies  lie  within  the  limits  of  this  state.  The 
bonds  are  not  to  be  issued  until  a  sufficient  amount  of  bona  fide  sub- 
scriptions shall  have  been  obtained  to  grade,  bridge,  and  prepare  for 
the  iron  rails,  the  whole  extent  of  the  main  trunk  lines  to  be  con- 
structed by  each  of  the  companies  within  this  state,  and  until  a  sec- 
tion of  thirty  miles  shall  actually  have  been  graded,  bridged,  and 
prepared  for  the  iron  rails.     Whenever  this  is  done,  then  the  bonds 
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of  the  state  may  be  issued,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $8,000  per 
mile,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  iron  rails,  chairs,  spikes,  and 
equipments  for  the  road,  and  for  putting  down  the  iron  rails. 

Thus  it  is  with  every  additional  section  or  sections  of  twenty 
miles,  until  the  whole  road  is  completed.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
companies  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  bonds,  and  to  redeem  them 
when  they  fall  due.  At  the  end  of  five  years  after  the  road  is  com- 
pleted, it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  company  to  set  apart  one  per  cen- 
tum per  annum  upon  the  amount  of  the  bonds  loaned  to  the  com- 
pany, and  to  use  the  same  in  the  purchase  of  the  bonds  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  which  bonds  the  company  shall  pay  into  the  treasury 
of  the  state  after  assigning  them  to  the  governor,  and  for  which  the 
governor  shall  give  the  company  a  receipt,  and  as  between  the  state 
and  the  company,  the  bonds  so  paid  in  shall  be  a  credit  on  the  bonds 
issued  for  tiie  benefit  of  the  company.  And  the  bonds  so  paid  in, 
and  the  interest  accruing  thereon  from  time  to  time,  shall  be  held  and 
used  by  the  state  as  a  sinking  fiind  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  is- 
sued to  the  company  ;  and  should  the  company  repurchase  any  of  the 
bonds  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  last  general  assem- 
bly, they  shall  be  a  credit  as  aforesaid,  and  canceled.  The  state  is  to 
retain  a  lien  upon  the  roads  to  secure  herself ;  and  should  any  company 
fail  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  bonds  issued  for  its  benefit,  provision 
Is  made  in  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  by  which  the  road,  with  all  its  fix- 
tures, equipments,  and  every  thing  pertaining  thereto,  is  to  be  placed 
under  the  management  and  control  of  a  receiver  or  receivers,  whose 
^uty  it  shall  be  to  give  bond  and  security  to  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
in  such  penalty  as  the  governor  may  require  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  or  their  duty.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  receiver  or  re- 
ceivers so  appointed  to  continue  in  the  possession  of  the  road,  its 
fixtures  and  equipments,  and  run  the  same,  and  manage  the  entire 
road  until  a  sufficient  sum  shall  be  realized  to  pay  off  and  discharge 
the  interest  due  on  said  bonds,  which  being  done,  the  receiver  or  re- 
ceivers shall  surrender  the  road,  fixtures,  and  equipments  to  the  com- 
pany. Upon  the  failure  of  the  company  to  pay  the  bonds  when  they 
fall  due,  provisions  are  made  by  which  tiie  road,  with  all  the  property 
and  assets  attached  thereto,  and  belonging  to  the  company,  may  be 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  bonds. 
These  are  some  of  the  main  features  of  the  act,  though  it  has  many 
guards  and  restrictions  which  are  here  not  even  alluded  to,  and 
which  can  only  be  understood  by  examining  the  act  itself.  '  The  pro- 
vision which  requires  an  amount  of  stock  to  be  taken  sufficient  to 
grade  and  bridge  the  whole  road  before  any  bonds  can  be  issued,  is 
intended  to  prevent  the  aid  of  the  state  being  granted  to  any  work, 
unless  there  is  some  assurance  that  the  whole  road  will  be  com- 
pleted. 

This  is  a  wise  provision,  and  will  save  the  state  from  being  con- 
nected with  any  road,  which  will  only  be  commenced  and  carried  on 
for  a  short  distance,  and  then  abandoned. 

Guarded  as  this  act  is,  the  state  is  absolutely  secure,  unless  the 
companies  shall  be  unable  to  pay  the  interest  upon  bonds  to  the 


amount  of  $8,000  per  mile;  nor  would  the  state  be  in  any  danger  of 
ultimate  loss  unless  the  roads,  with  all  their  property,  should  be  worth 
less  than  $8,000  per  mile,  and  even  in  that  event  the  amount  of  loss 
which  the  state  would  sustain  would  only  be  the  difTerenoe  between 
$8,000  per  mile  and  the  amount  which  the  roads  would  bring  when 
sold,  which  could  not  be  but  trifling.  This  could  not  occur  until  the 
individual  stockholders  had  lost  all  that  they  had  invested.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  men  of  ordinary  shrewdness  will  engage  in 
any  undertaking  where  they  will  be  likely  to  lose  all  that  they 
have  invested.  There  need  not,  we  think,  be  the  least  apprehension 
that  any  of  the  roads  m^itioned  in  the  act  passed  by  the  last  Ten- 
nessee Legislature, "  to  establish  a  system  of  internal  improvements  in 
this  state,''  which  will  be  built,  will  be  unable  to  pay  the  interest  upon 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $8,000  per  mile,  and  to  pay  those  bonds  as 
they  fall  due,  i^  as  we  sincerely  hope  may  be  the  case,  the  roads  shall 
be  well  graded  and  prepared  for  the  iron.  The  greatest  source  of 
apprehension  is,  in  our  judgment,  that  a  sufiknent  sum  of  money  may 
not  be  expended  in  grading,  bridging,  and  preparing  the  road-bed  for 
the  reception  of  the  iron,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  road  after  it  is 
completed  will  be  of  a  very  inferior  character,  if  not  wholly  worthless. 
The  object  should  be,  to  make  a  good  grade,  and  to  prepare  the  road 
well  for  the  reception  of  the  iron  rails.  To  do  otherwise,  would  be 
but  little  wiser  than  to  expend  a  large  sum  of  money  in  fitting  up  the 
interior  of  a  building,  the  walls  of  wnich  were  unsafe  and  liable  at  any 
time  to  fall  down.  The  danger  is,  that  companies,  in  order  to  avaU 
themselves  of  state  aid,  may  be  content  to  spend  a  less  sum  in  doing 
the  local  work  of  the  road  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  good 
road.  We  think  the  estimates  which  are  made  by  some  of  the  cost 
of  grading,  bridging,  and  preparing  for  the  iron  rails  of  many  of  our 
Tennessee  roads,  are  entirely  too  low.  If  the  roads  are  made  as  they 
should  be,  they  will  cost  more  than  many  of  their  friends  estimate ; 
and  unless  they  are  so  made,  they  will  neither  be  advantageous  to  the 
country,  profitable  to  the  stockholders,  nor  will  the  interests  of  the 
state  be  safe.  The  sum  of  $8,000  per  mile  is  thought  to  be  sufficient 
to  iron  and  equip  the  roads  after  they  are  graded.  This  is,  perhaps, 
true ;  we  see  no  reason  to  question  it.  What  then  will  it  require  to 
prepare  the  road  for  the  iron  ?  This  must  depend  greatly  upon  the 
diaracter  of  the  country,  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome, 
and  a  variety  of  such  things,  which  can  only  be  determined  by  a 
skilful  engineer,  after  an  accurate  survey.  It  is  thought  that  $5,000 
per  mile  will  be  sufficient  to  prepare  many  of  the  roads  in  Tennessee 
£:>r  the  iron  rails.  This  is,  we  think,  a  great  mistake,  if  the  object  be 
to  make  a  first  class  road,  and  to  no  other  should  the  aid  of  the  state 
be  granted.  The  local  work  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road  is  estima- 
ted at  more  than  $9,000  per  mile,  and  the  entire  cost  of  that  road  ia 
estimated  at  $18,261  per  mile.  The  local  work  upon  the  Selma  and 
Tennessee  River  Rail-road  is  estimated  at  near  98,000  per  mile,  and 
the  entire  cost  of  that  road  is  estimated  at  $3,887,695,  or  something 
over  $18,000  per  mile.  These  two  roads  have  been  selected,  because 
t  is  believed  no  roads  in  Tennessee  can  be  graded  much  cheaper  than 
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they  can,  because  the  regions  of  country  through  which  they  pass  are 
as  favorable  to  a  rail-road  as  any  portion  of  Tennessee.  We 
do  not  deny  but  the  roads  may  be  built  for  less  money ;  but  in  the 
end  we  think  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  false  economy  to  have 
expended  upon  any  road  in  Tennessee  a  less  sum  than  $18,000  or 
t2i},000  per  mile.  By  all  means,  no  road  should  have  less  than 
115,000  per  mile  expended  in  its  construction,  if  we  wish  to  have 
good  roads. 

In  view  of  these  estimates,  if  individuals  are  willing  to  come  for- 
ward and  take  stock  to  the  amount  of  $8,000  or  $10,000  per  mile, 
can  there  be  any  danger  that  the  $8,000  per  mile  loaned  by  the 
state  will  be  lost  either  in  whole  or  in  part  1  Surely  not.  If  the 
road  should  yield  only  two  or  three  per  cent,  upon  its  entire  cost, 
that  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  bonds  issued  by 
the  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  company  ;  and  if,  upon  a  failure  of  the 
company  to  redeem  the  bonds  as  they  fall  due,  the  road  should  be 
sold  for  only  half  its  entire  cost,  the  state  would  sustain  no  loss. 
We  think  that  in  no  instance  ought  the  amount  loaned  by  the  state 
to  exceed  the  amount  actually  expended  by  the  company.  If  it 
should  only  cost  $5,000  j>er  mile  to  prepare  a  road  for  the  reception 
of  the  iron  rails,  and  an  additional  $8,000  per  mile  to  iron  and  equip 
the  road,  we  think  the  company  should  itself  expend  $0,500  per 
mile,  and  then  the  state  might  loan  the  remaining  $6,500  with  which 
to  complete  the  road.  Whenever  a  road  can  be  graded  and  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  iron  at  such  cheap  rates  as  four  or  five  thousand 
dollars  per  mile,  the  persons  interested  in  that  road  ought  not  to 
wish  the  state  to  loan  them  $8,000  per  mile,  nor  is  it  their  interest 
that  it  should  be  done.  The  less  money  that  is  borrowed,  the  less 
will  have  to  be  paid  back ;  and  if  a  sufficient  amount  of  subscription 
could  be  obtained  to  iron  and  equip  the  road,  as  well  as  to  grade  it, 
it  would  be  much  better  that  this  should  be  done,  and  no  aid  be 
obtained  from  the  state  at  all.  But  the  difficulty  is  in  obtaining  a 
sufficient  amount  without  asking  the  aid  of  the  state.  This  assistance 
should  be  as  little  as  possible.  The  number  of  miles  of  rail-road  to 
which  the  aid  of  the  state  is  granted  by  the  act  of  the  last  legisla- 
ture of  Tennessee  is  about  1,000,  and  if  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$8,000  per  mile  should  be  loaned  to  all  of  these  companies  for  the 
whole  extent  of  their  roads,  the  amount  of  bonds  issued  would  be 
about  $8,000,000,  the  annual  interest  upon  which  would  be  $480,000. 
Although  we  believe  the  companies  themselves  would  be  fully  able 
to  meet  the  accruing  interest  upon  these  bonds,  and  to  pay  them 
when  they  fall  due,  yet  we  would  not  be  willing  to  see  Tennessee 
bonds  issued  to  such  a  heavy  amount,  because  we  think  the  effect 
would  be  to  cause  a  depreciation  of  those  bonds.  This  would  ope- 
rate injuriously  to  the  companies,  and  disadvantageously  to  the 
state.  Nor  need  there  be  any  apprehension  that  there  will  be  much 
more  tl^an  half  that  amount  of  bonds  issued.  Many  of  the  compa- 
nies will  not  be  able  to  bring  themselves  within  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  We  would  have  been  glad,  however,  if  the  number  of  roads 
mentioned  had  been  reduced,  or  the  amount  of  aid  granted  had  been 
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limited  to  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  for  then,  we  think, 
all  the  important  roads  would  have  been  built,  and  those  only  of 
questionable  propriety  have  been  abandoned.  Tennessee  does  not 
at  this  time  need  all  the  roads  mentioned  in  that  act,  however  it  may 
be  in  future.  Every  state  should  be  willing  to  extend  its  aid  to 
great  works  of  improvement ;  but  this  should  be  done  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  avoid  all  danger  of  taxation  by  the  state  for  this  purpose. 
We  do  not  think  that  those  who  are  to  be  only  indirectly  benefited 
by  such  works  should  be  taxed  for  the  advantage  of  those  who  are 
more  immediately  and  directly  interested;  but  the  state,  by  the 
judicious  use  of  her  credit,  may  aid  these  important  works  without 
incurring  any  danger  of  a  resort  to  taxation,  and  to  such  a  course 
there  could  be  no  reasonable  objections. 

If  the  aid  of  the  state  should  be  granted  to  only  a  few  leading  and 
important  works,  the  aid  might  with  safety  and  propriety  be  ex- 
tended to  18,000  per  mile  ;  but  if  it  should  be  granted  to  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  roads,  then  the  amount  should  not  exceed  five 
or  six  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  and  in  this  way  all  unnecessary 
roads  would  be  cut  off.  Even  if  a  state  were  to  loan  its  credit  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  the  cost  of  the  roads  within  its  territory,  this 
would  be  much  more  liberal  than  some  states  are  which  are  deeply 
interested  in  this  matter.  The  companies  might  be  required  to  raise 
and  expend  two-thirds  of  the  amount  sufficient  to  make  the  road,  and 
the  state  might  safely  loan  the  remaining  one-third,  taking  a  lien 
upon  the  whole  road  to  secure  herself.  Any  who  would  be  opposed 
to  a  state  going  thus  far,  certainly  would  not  consider  themselves 
friends  to  internal  improvements.  The  state  has  a  deep  interest  in 
this  matter,  for  as  the  wealth  of  the  state  is  mcreased,  the  amount  o 
revenue  is  increased,  and  that  without  any  increase  of  taxation. 

The  taxable  property  of  Tennessee  is  estimated  at  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  millions  of  dollars,  and  after  her  rail-roads  are  com- 
pleted, it  will  not  be  less  than  two  hundred  millions,  and  probably 
much  more.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  without  any  increase  of  our 
taxes,  we  will  derive  much  greater  revenue  than  we  now  receive ;  and 
in  fact,  we  may  safely  say,  that  if  the  state  had  the  whole  $8,000,000 
to  pay,  she  would,  as  a  state,  be  richer  than  she  now  is.  Still,  it 
would  not  be  right  for  some  portions  of  the  state  to  bear  the  bur- 
dens, whilst  others  derived  the  benefits,  and  therefore  we  are  opposed 
to  taxation  by  the  state  for  building  rail-roads.  If  rail-roads  could  be 
built  without  any  state  aid,  we  would  prefer  that  it  should  be  done ; 
but  these  works,  great  in  their  cost,  as  well  as  great  in  their  benefits, 
must  receive  some  assistance  from  the  state,  or  they  will  be  unrea- 
sonably atid  ruinously  delayed.  There  need  be  no  fears  that  the 
bonds  issued  by  any  southern  state  for  the  benefit  of  any  rail-road 
company  will  be  required  for  the  whole  extent  of  the  road  at  onoe. 
They  will  be  issued  gradually,  as  the  road  progresses,  and  there  will 
be  no  heavy  issuance  of  bonds  at  one  time.  The  longer  the  great 
works  of  improvement  are  delayed,  the  worse  will  it  be  for  the 
southern  states,  and  the  longer  will  they  be  retarded  in  the  increase 
of  the  wealth  and  population.   Those  who  are  most  opposed  to  inter « 
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Dal  improvements  by  the  general  government,  should  be  most  in 
favor  of  the  aid  of  the  state  being  given  to  these  works,  for  if  they 
receive  neither  aid  from  the  states,  nor  the  general  government, 
many  of  them  must  be  abandoned,  not  because  they  are  not  needed, 
but  because  the  means  cannot  be  obtained  to  build  them.  Georgia 
has  set  an  example  worthy  the  imitation  of  her  sister  states.  Al- 
though with  no  more  natural  advantages,  she  is  far  in  advance  of 
many  of  them,  solely  on  account  of  her  internal  improvements.  She 
has  grown  rich  and  powerful,  and  is  still  growing  more  so,  by  a  judi- 
cious expenditure  of  money. ,  She  has  not  been  afraid  to  spend  hun- 
dreds, when  by  so  doing  she  could  gain  thousands.  She  is  not,  as 
some  of  her  sister  states,  ^'  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.''  The 
southern  states  are  yet  in  the  infancy  of  their  development.  Their 
mountains  and  their  streams,  which  have  been  heretofore  almost 
valueless,  are  to  be  the  main  sources  of  (heir  wealth.  Whether  the 
southern  states  shall  occupy  the  proud  position  to  which  their  natu- 
ral advantages  entitle  them,  and  shall  enter  upon  a  splendid  career 
of  improvement,  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  action  of  their 
respective  legislatures  during  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

Tennessee  has  led  the  way,  and  if  they  think  she  has  gone  too  far, 
as  perhaps  she  has,  let  them  do  s(.mething  towards  furthering  these 
great  works  which  all  true  southern  men  have  so  much  at  heart.  In 
regard  to  county  and  city  subscriptions  to  rail-roads,  we  have  only 
this  to  say,  that  we  would  prefer  that  the  stock  so  taken  should  be 
set  apart  for  county  or  city  purposes,  such  as  the  support  of  the 
poor,  the  education  of  the  children,  the  building  of  bridges,  improv- 
ing the  streets,  and  all  other  objects  of  a  similar  nature,  instead  of 
being  divided  out  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  tax  paid  by  each 
one  for  building  the  road.  Ilio  stock  taken  by  the  county  or  city 
should  belong  to  the  county  or  city,  and  the  dividends  arising  should 
be  appropriated  under  the  direction  of  the  proper  authorities  for  the 
benefit  of  the  county  or  city.  By  making  this  stock  a  county  fund, 
all  persons  in  the  county  will  be  benefited  by  it,  and  especially 
those  who  need  the  assistance  of  the  county.  It  may  be  made  a 
permanent  school  fund,  and  the  dividends  declared  by  the  company 
upon  that  stock  might  be  sufficient  to  establish  an  excellent  system 
of  common  schools  in  the  counties,  cities,  and  towns  where  the 
stock  was  taken.  In  this  way,  it  might  be  of  even  more  service  than 
in  building  the  rail-road.  To  divide  this  county  subscription  into 
certificates  of  stock,  and  give  to  each  nxan  in  proportion  to  his  rail- 
road tax,  and  then  make  these  certificates  receivable  by  the  company 
in  payment  of  passage  or  freight,  we  think  highly  objectionable.  It 
would  be  imposing  too  great  a  burdeh  upon  the  companies  in  the 
first  years  of  their  existence,  to  require  them  to  take  in  all  the  stock 
taken  by  counties  and  cities,  and  would  perhaps  leave  nothing  to  pay 
the  interest  upon  the  state  bonds  issued  for  their  benefit.  We  have 
given  our  views  freely  and  fully  in  regard  to  the  action  of  our  last 
legislature  upon  this  subject,  and  whilst  we  see  much  to  admire,  we 
cannot  entirely  approve  of  all  that  has  been  done.  We  fear  the 
legislature  went  rather  too  far,  though  we  hope  no  bad  consequences 
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will  result,  and  that  whatever  maj  be  found  to  be  wrong  will  be 
amended  bj  future  legislatures.  The  action  of  our  last  legislature 
will  tell  upon  the  future  destinies  of  our  state ;  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  all  may  be  well,  and  that  those  who  secured  the  passage  of  the 
internal  improvement  law,  will  be  found  to  have  contributed  much 
to  the  growth  of  Tennessee  in  wealth  and  population,  and  to  the 
development  of  her  boundless  resources. 


ART.  Y.-OVERFLOW  OP  THE  DELTA  OP  THE  MISSISSIPPL 

RBVIKW  OF  CHARLES  ELLET's  REPORT  ON  Tms  OVERFLOWS  OF  THE  DELTA  OF  THB 

MISSISSIPPI. 

This  report  is  the  best  paper  yet  published  upon  the  subject.  The 
author  brings  new  facts,  new  theories,  and  ably  sustains  himself  in  his  as- 
sumed positions.  He  is  the  originator  of  a  new  system,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  prevention  of  inundation,  and  the  prolongation  of  low  water 
navigation  in  certain  rivers.  Mr.  EHet's  report  on  the  Ohio  River  is  en- 
tirely convincing. 

The  reservoirs  that  he  speaks  of  may  be  found  upon  the  Ohio,  or  its 
tributaries;  but  whether  there  can  be  found  eligible  sites  fur  similar  ones 
upon  the  other  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  or  whether  a  sufficient  num- 
ber can  be  obtained  to  have  any  appreciable  effect  upon  that  river,  admits 
of  doubt.  Mr.  £llet*s  prejudices,  as  the  originator  and  advocate  of  a  sys- 
tem, it  is  feared,  have  in  some  degree  influenced  his  judgment,  and  af- 
fected his  conclusions.  His  report  is  valuable,  because,  if  generally  read 
as  it  should  be,  it  will  be  the  means  of  throwing  new  light  on  this,  to 
many,  vexations  subject.  It  will  lead  to  discussion,  criticism,  and  in  the 
end,  to  correct  conclusions.  It  is  a  herculean  task  to  dispel  a  popular  pre* 
judice,  and  the  people  generally  are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  outlets;  prin- 
cipally, because  they  are  averse  to  the  construction  of  larger  levees,  and 
conceive  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  an  outlet  is  to  cut  the  levee,  and 
let  off  the  water  from  the  river.  This,  in  reality,  is  the  sum  total  of  the 
whole  matter.  A  crevasse  is  considered  by  all  a  public  calamity — a  great 
disaster ;  but,  call  it  an  outUU  and  its  objectionable  features  are  all  re- 
moved ;  it  would  be  a  public  benefit,  a  great  good.  It  is  believed  by  as« 
that  an  efficient  levee  system  is  our  only  reliance,  and  a  safe  one. 

Mr.  Ellet  endeavors  to  prove  that  levees  are  insufficient ;  that  outlets  are 
unavailable  to  a  sufficient  extent;  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  we  must 
adopt  his  **  reservoirs."  We  accept  his  facts,  admire  his  reasonings,  but 
beg  leave  to  diSer  from  his  conclusions.  He  assumes,  as  the  very  foun- 
dation of  his  whole  report,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his  introduction,  that 
the  overflows  are  more  frequent  and  more  extensive,  in  recent  than  in  for- 
mer times.  He  assumes  that  the  river  rises  higher  in  recent  than  in  for- 
mer times.  We  deny  the  truth  of  this  at  the  outset,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  height  of  the  river  is  affected  by  cut-offs,  which  undoubtedly  raise  it,  by 
shortening  the  plane  of  descent,  at  an  intermediate  point.  That  we  have 
more  frequent,  and,  perhaps,  more  extensive  crevasses,  is  admitted.  We 
could  not  well  have  crevasses  before  we  had  levees.  The  overflows  toere 
more  extensive  before  levees  were  made  than  now.  These  crevasses  are 
-  occasioned  by  an  increased  height  of  water  due  to  the  Raccourci  cut-off; 
by  the  general  neglect  and  inadequate  size  of  the  levees  as  now  made— 
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the  absdnce  of  any  system  of  leveeuig — the  procrastinatioD  which  post- 
pones the  constraction  of  new  levees  until  the  very  last  moment — the  falae 
economy  which  seeks  to  save  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  by  erecting 
the  levees  on  the  very  brink  of  the  bank — by  the  crawfish  which  perfo- 
rate the  levees;  and  last,  but  not  least,  in  the  catalogue  of  causes,  by  the 
increased  number  of  timber  pirates,  irresponsible  persons,  non-residents, 
who  cut  the  cypress  timber  from  tne  public  lands  during  low  water,  and 
cut  the  levees  to  get  their  timber  out  of  the  swamps,  and  to  a  market,  dur- 
ing high  water.  We  are  well  assured,  from  good  authority,  that  Grand 
Levee  was  cot  in  this  way,  and  that  other  crevasses  have  been  made  in 
like  manner.  These  persons  cot  their  timber  in  such  places  that  a  crevasse, 
and  consequent  overflow,  is  necetsary  (to  them)  to  enable  them  to^etit 
out.  They  calculate  upon  crevasses,  and  crevasses  occur  at  the  time  and 
place  best  suited  to  their  interests. 

We  have  been  informed  of  a  certain  party  of  these  gentry,  who  are  now 
cutting,  or  have  cut,  from  two  to  three  thousand  tier,  on  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  state,  and  who  openly  boast  that  there  are  not  men  enough  on 
the  Mississippi  to  prevent  a  crevasse  occurring  this  year,  because  a  cre- 
vasse is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  float  out  their  timber.  It  is  not  the 
citizens  of  Louisiana  who  do  this ;  they  have  other  interests  which  prevent 
their  acting  in  this  manner;  thev  cultivate  the  soil,  and  are  willing  to  pur- 
chase the  swamp  land,  and  get  the  timber  in  a  legitimate  manner,  provided 
they  are  protected  from  this  unfair  competitioo. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  we  have  more  crevasses  now  than  formerly 
— reasons  which  are  generally  lost  sight  of,  because  they  are  more  practi- 
cal than  philosophical. 

We  maintain,  that,  independently  of  cut-offs,  the  river  does  not  rise 
higher  now  than  formerly.  Prof.  C  6.  Forshey,  than  whom  no  one  is 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  *^  physics  of  the  Mississippi  River," 
having  made  it  his  study  for  many  years,  and  having  made  many  extended 
•eries  of  observations  and  measurements,  assures  us  that  the  average  for 
every  decennial  period  from  1820  to  1850,  shows  a  diminished  instead  of 
an  increased  rise.  The  average  rise  from  1820  to  1830,  was  greater  than 
from  1830  to  1840,  and  still  greater  than  from  1840  to  1850.  All  the  facta 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  as  well  as  our  own  observation,  con- 
vince us  of  the  truth  of  Prof.  Forshey*s  results.  Prof.F.  is  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  extension  of  levees  has  the  effect  to  lower  the  river,  by  causing  it 
to  excavate  a  larger  channel,  in  which  it  can  accommodate  a  larger  body 
of  water  than  before. 

Colonel  Philip  Hickey  purchased  and  took  possession  of  his  estate, 
abont  four  and  a  half  miles  below  the  town  of  Baton  Rouge,  in  1802. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  levee  constructed  before  his  place,  against  which 
he  landed  at  high- water  at  the  time  he  took  possession.  There  was  then 
no  levee  above  him  nearer  than  Polnte  Coup6e ;  and  below,  the  nearest 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Donaldsonville— no  levee  above  the  mouth  of  Red 
River. 

Mr.  Ellet  quotes  the  reply  of  the  late  John  McDonongh  to  the  ques- 
tions proposed  by  the  joint  committee  of  the  legislature : 

*•  When  he  [John  McDonough]  first  traveled  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, fifty  years  since,  on  horseback,  he  was  forced  to  swim  his  hone 
across  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  bayous — some  of  them  from  fifty  to  six^ 
feet  in  width — which  crossed  the  path  he  traveled,  and  entered  the  Mis- 
sissippi.** ''These  bayous  were  on  the  west  bank,  between  bayou 
Plaquemioe  and  Red  River,  and  have  all  been  closed  in  the  progress  of 
improvement.*'  These  outlets  existed  everywhere  on  both  banks  of  the 
river.     Col.  Hickey  hat  resided  on  his  estate  since  1802;  he  assares  oa 
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BOW,  thtt  his  levee  is  do  higher  than  it  was  then — that  it  has  not  been 
raiseH  an  inch— that  it  is  the  same  levee,  and  that  the  water  rises  no 
Ifigher  against  it  now  than  in  1802.  The  levees  now  extend  to  the  state 
line  of  Arkansas,  and  the  river  rises  no  higher  than  before. 

If  closing  the  outlets  will  not  raise  the  river,  how  is  it  that  the'constrnc- 
tion  of  new  outlets  will  lower  it?  Old  residents  upon  the  river  in  Pointo 
Couple  and  elsewhere,  assure  us  that  their  experience  is  the  same  as 
Col.  Hickey's. 

Our  present  governor,  Jos.  Walker,  says :  "  Many  years  ago  he  re- 
sided in  Natchez ;  then,  there  were  no  levees  above  the  mouth  of  Red 
River.  At  that  time  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the  levees  from  the 
mouth  of  Red  River  to  the  state  line.  Immediately  engineers,  mathema- 
ticians, and  others,  made  examinations,  meRsurements,  and  reports,  show- 
ing, beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  if  all  the  water  which  then  over- 
flowed the  banks  of  the  river,  between  these  points,  waa  confined  to  the 
channel,  the  river  below  would  be  raised  fifteen  ftei  above  the  tops  of  the 
levees — ^that  lower  Louisiana  would  be  totally  and  irretrievably  ruined. 
They  proved  it  to  a  demonstration  in  the  same  manner  Mr.  Ellet  has  now 
done.*'  The  levees  have  been  extended  to  the  state  line,  far  above,  and 
the  river  rises  no  higher  than  before — not  one  inch.  On  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding  we  have  had  the  levees  extended,  the  Red  River  and 
Raccourci  cut-offs  made  since,  the  highest  water-mark  of  1851,  (of  late 
years  the  highest  below  the  cut-off,)  is  still  three  and  a  half  inches  below 
the  mark  of  182$,  at  Baton  Rouge.  Before  levees  were  made  the  river 
was  full^  and  water  eoough  escaped  over  its  banks  to  overflow  all  the 
alluvial  lands  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico.  The 
river  rose  as  high  then*  as  now,  notwithstanding  the  loss.  The  whole  of 
the  water  is  now  confined  to  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi,  (Atchafalaya, 
Plaquemine,  and  Lafourche,  excepted  of  course,)  through  this  state, 
and  yet  it  is  denied  by  many  that  the  river  enlarges,  increases  in  capacity 
as  the  levees  are  extended.  Mr.  Ellet  says  we  cannot  depend  upon  the 
pn»gressive  enlargement  of  the  river ;  it  does  not  enter  into  a  single  cal- 
culation of  his ;  all  his  estimates  of  the  effect  of  an  increased  amount  of 
water  confined  to  the  channel,  are  based  upon  Ike  present  capacity  of  the 
Mississippi. 

All  the  alluvial  lands  of  Louisiana  have  of  course  been  formed  by  deposit 
of  sediment ;  to  have  been  created,  they  must  have  been  overflowed  when 
there  were  no  levees.  The  water  then  was  above  all  the  highest  points 
on  the  river.  Th.e  river  barely  rises  above  these  points  now.  How  is 
this,  if  the  extension  of  levees  causes  a  permanent  rise  ?  The  enlargement 
of  the  river  has  thus  far  kept  pace  with  the  extension  of  levees. 

With  all  doe  deference  to  Mr.  Ellet,  we  maintain  that  the  river  does 
regulate  its  own  channel  exactly  to  corres|)ond  with  the  amount  of  water 
it  is  called  upon  to  convey — that  the  channel  increases  in  capacity  with 
the  increase  of  water  retained  in  the  river — that  it  diminishes  to  corres- 
pond with  the  amount  drawn  off  through  outlets  or  crevasses,  and  that 
its  height  is  not  permanently  increased  by  the  extension  of  levees.  That 
cut-offs  have  the  effect  to  raise  the  river  below,  there  is  no  doubt,  by  short- 
ening the  plane  of  descent.  This  effect  will  not  be  lost  until  the  former 
length  is  regained  by  the  caving  of  the  bends,  and  is  independent  of  the 
ecouring  po^er  of  the  current.  Col.  P.  O  H6bert,  then  state  engineer, 
reasoned  ably  upon  this  point  when  the  Raccourci  cut-off  was  in  contem- 
plation. His  remonstrances  were  of  no  avail,  but  subsequent  disasters 
have  proved  the  correctness  of  his  views.  The  high- water  mark  of  1828, 
at  Baton  Rouge,  was  three  and  a  half  inches  above  that  of  1851,  (the 
highest  since,)  and  above  that  of  1844.     My  information  on  this  point  was 
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obtained  from  the  Mestn.  H.  and  W.  O.  Waller,  of  Baton  Rouge,  engi« 
neers,  whose  accoracj  is  unquestionable.  Mr.  Ellet  endeavors  to  ex- 
plain bow  and  wby  the  water-marks  tit  some  points  are  higher  than  they 
sljould  be,  to  harmonize  with  his  own  views.  He  suceeeds  perfectly 
when  he  selects  a  bend  such  as  the  Terrspin  Neck,  where  a  strong  wind 
from  N.  W.  may  blow  np  as  well  as  down  the  river,  thus  accumulating 
the  water  in  the  bend,  and  causing  it  to  rise  higher,  temporarily,  than  the 
general  plane  of  descent.  Bnt  no  wind  can  eflect  a  rise  of  this  kind  at 
Baton  Rouge.  The  rise  of  1828  was  prior  to  the  Red  River  and  Rac* 
courci  cut-offs.  The  fall  across  the  neck  at  Raceourci  was  four  and  a 
half  feet,  giving  an  increased  rise  of  two  and  a  quarter  feet  on  tho  lower 
end  of  the  cut-bif,  and  at  Baton  Rouge  about  eighteen  inches.  The  Red 
River  cut-off  shortened  the  river  nearly  as  much  as  Raceourci — say  twenty 
two  inches  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cut-off,  and  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
crease of  distance  since  the  cut-off  was  made,  by  caving  of  bends,  and 
forming  of  points,  only  one  foot  st  Baton  Rouge.  We  now  have  the  Red 
River  cut-off,  one  foot;  the  Raceourci,  one  and  a  half, and  three  and  a  half 
inches  excess  of  '28  rise  over  '51  ;  in  all,  two  feet  nine  and  a  half  inches. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  '28  rise  was  in  reality  two  feet  nine  and  a  half  inches 
above  that  of  '51.  The  '44  rise  had  the  Red  River  cut-off  in  its  fiivor,  say 
fifteen  inches,  (then,)  but  was  still  several  inchee  below  the  rise  of '28. 
The  '28  rise  was  therefore  about  two  feet  above  the  great  rise  of  *44.  We 
now  see  that,  notwithstanding  there  were  no  levees  above  Red  River  and 
many  vacancies  below,  still,  vnlk  all  these  outlets,  the  river  rose  two  feet 
higher  than  in  '44,  and  near  three  feet  higher  than  jn  '51.  Why  is  this  ? 
We  answer :  the  river  is  larger  than  it  was  in  '28 — both  wider  and  deeper 
— ^it  can  accommodate  and  carry  off  more  water  now  than  formerly.  Be- 
fore levees  were  made,  a  channel,  suitable  to  a  medium  stage  of  water,  was 
sufficient;  the  water  needed  not  a  larger  channel;  the  surplus  water 
escaped  over  the  river  banks,  and  inundated  the  back  lands. 

Mr.  Eilet  telh  us,  (page  67,)  that,  **to  e&cavate  a  channel  through  a 
soil  of  given  texture,  and  to  keep  the  same  channel  open  when  so  exca- 
vated, are  two  distinct  things,  implying  very  different  applications  of  force." 
He  says  further :  ''  The  Atchafalaya  and  the  PInquemine  have  probably 
been  open  for  ages,  and  yet,  unaided  by  art,  they  have  been  found  unequal 
to  the  task  of  increasing  the  depths  of  their  channels,  or  enlarging  their 
respective  water-ways.  On  the  contrary,  the  Aichafalaya  [in  his  opinion] 
leems  to  have  been  contracting  its  original  width  for  a  great  many  years." 
Mr.  Eilet  intimates  that,  whereas  the  Atchafainya  and  Plaquemine  have 
not  enlarged  their  channels,  so  would  not  the  Mississippi.  The  writer 
tfaioks  he  has  proved  to  the  minds- of  every  unprejudiced  person,  that  the 
river  has  increased  in  capacity,  so  far,  with  the  exrension  of  levees.  Why 
will  not  the  increase  of  capacity  continue  with  the  further  extension  of 
levees  1  Mr.  Ellet  has  erred  in  his  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  Plaque- 
mine  and  Atchafwlaya.  Only  forty  years  ago.  the  bayou  Plaquemine  was 
barely  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep.  It  was 
common  to  cross  it  on  foot  logs  then,  and  the  cane  and  brush  on  either 
bank  interlocked  over  the  wat^r. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Wilcoxson,  a  planter  upon  bayou  YermilUoo,  and  a  member  of 
the  convention  which  framed  our  present  state  constitotion— a  gentleman 
well  known  in  AtUikapas — informs  us  that  thirty -five  years  ago  he  passed 
down  through  the  bayou  Plaquemine  in  a  flat-boat  but  twelve  feet  wide ; 
he  says  that  at  many  places  in  the  bayou  he  could  step  from  the  gunwale  of 
his  boat  upon  the  bank  of  the  bayou  od  either  aide.  He  assures  me  that 
there  was  not  more  than  three  feet  to  spare  between  the  sides  of  his  boat 
and  the  banks  on  either  side,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  the  cane 
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aod  brash,  whiob  Ibnned  a  ooropleto  arch  overhead,  from  striking  bin*  la 
the  face,  by  coostaotlj  putting  them  aside  with  his  hands. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  old  settlers,  residing  npon  the  banks  of  the  Plaqae- 
mine,  that  this  bayou,  forty  years  ago,  was  but  from  twenty  to  twenty^ 
five  feet  wide.  The  sturo|)s  in  the  bed  of  the  Plsqaeniine  have  been  cot 
down  three  difierent  times  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  bayon  would  per- 
mit. Once,  they  were  cut  about  seven  feet.  Tbey  need  catting  again  at 
iht  present  time.  Art  has  done  nothing  for  the  channel  of  the  PlHqaemtna 
bat  cut  these  stumps.  The  bottom  of  the  Plaquemine  is  of  the  stiffest 
kind  of  clay,  and  filled  with  cypress  stumps,  but  nevertheless  it  has  in- 
craased  in  depth  to  thirty  and  forty  feet,  and  in  width  from  25  to  200  and 
250  feet,  and  is  increasing  rapidly  every  year,  The  cypress .  stum|ia  over 
the  entire  bed  of  the  Plaquemine,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  the  country 
back,  which  is  low — the  streams  having  low  banks — show  conclusively  that 
this  bayou,  instead  of  having  been  **  open  for  ages,**  or  an  original  pass^  aa 
generally  supposed,  is  of  comparatively  recent  formation,  and  m  reality  bat 
the  development  of  one  of  the  laf^ral  drains  from  the  river.  Cypress  trees 
never  could  have  grown  over  the  bottom  of  an  original  pass  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  bottom  of  the  Plaquemine  is  paved  with  cypress  stumps. 
The  Plaquemine  falls  into  a  flat,  swampy  country,  within  a  few  miles. 
The  valley  of  the  Atcbafalaya  approaches  nearer  to  the  Mississippi  at  this 
point  than  at  any  other.  The  bayou  Lafourche  is  evidently  an  original 
JL  pass.  There  are  no  cypress  stumps  in  its  channel ;  its  delta  comprises 
^^  the  bayous  Terrebonne^  Petit  Caillou,  Grand  Caillou.  Black  Chickahoula, 
&c.  Having  existed  fur  ages,  it  htiaJUUd  its  swamps,  and  extended  itself 
to  the  Gulf.     Not  so  the  Plaquemine. 

With  regard  to  the  Atcbafalaya,  the  facts  are  these:  before  the  old  rafts 
which  was  several  miles  long,  very  compact,  and  almost  a  perfect  dam, 
waa  removed,  and  before  the  Red  River  cut-off  was  made,  the  Atcba- 
falaya undoubtedly  did  diminish  in  size,  aa  was  vwcy  natural ;  the  current 
being  almost  entirely  checked  by  the  raft,  and  the  water,  coming  directly 
from  the  Mississippi,  being  loaded  with  sedimentary  matter.  The  loss  of 
current  oocaaioned  a  deposit  of  sediment,  and  bars  were  formed  above  the 
raft.  Does  this  imply  a  want  of  scouring  power  in  a  current  ?  We  do 
not  expect  the  water  to  scour  out  rafts !  Since  the  raft  has  been  removed, 
notwithstanding  the  Atcbafalaya  has  been  cutoff  from  the  Mississippi,  it  is 
well  known  tfiit  it  has  been" uniformly  and  steadily  increasing  in  width 
and  depth. 

Mr.  Ellet  has  made  of  the  Raccourci  cut-off  one  of  his  strongest  argo- 
meats  against  the  scouring  power  of  the  river.  He  says :  '*  If  the  cut-off^ 
after  having  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  water  for  three  years,  is  still 
one-third  less  than  the  river  above  and  below,  how  can  we  expect  the 
river  to  increase  its  channel  with  the  extension  of  levees  ?**  This  seema 
plausible,  and  might  be  considered  an  nnanswerable  argument,  by  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  cut-off  and  vicinity ;  but  the  cut-off  is  in 
reality  an  argument  agoirui  Mr.  Ellet.  The  cut-off  is  one  third  less  than 
the  balance  of  the  river  in  capacity,  for  the  reason  that  one  third  less  toater 
,  passes  through  it,  at  a  high  stage,  than  through  the  river  above  and  below. 
The  cut-off  is  essentially  a  low  water  channel— there  are  no  bars  in  it — 
the  banks  are  bluff  on  both  sides,  and  the  depth  very  anifdrm. 

When  the  river  rises  to  within  about  ten  feet  of  the  tepof  its  banks,  the 
water  above  the  cut-off  escapes  over  the  sand  bar  into  the  old  Raccourd 
bend,  and  during  high  water,  not  only  around  the  old  bend,  and  over  tho 
Tunica  bend  below,  but  over  both  sides  of  the  cut-off;  on  the  west  over 
Raccourci  Island,  into  Lake  Darby,  dec.    Fully  one-third  of  the  high 
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water  ia  tbos  diverted ;  and,  becanse  the  water  is  spread  over  a  region  m- 
Teral  miles  wide — because  it  has  ouUeU^  and  is  not  coofioed  to  the  chmiDel— 
the  cut-otf  does  not  enlarge.  Does  this  imply  a  waot  of  scouring  power? 
Were  the  upper  end  of  the  old  beud,  and  each  side  of  the  cut-off  leveed, 
and  all  the  water  confined  to  the  channel  of  the  cut-off,  we  should  soon 
find  chat  it  had  power  sufficient  to  scour  out  a  channel  equal  to  that  above 
and  below. 

Mr.  £lJet  also  instances  the  Bonnet  Carr6  crevasse,  to  show  the  want  of 
icoQring  power.  He  says :  **  Although  the  current  was  long-continued  and 
very  powerful,  the  cane  ridges  nest  the  river  still  remained  after  the  river 
had  subsided.*'  This  is  true,  but  not  all.  Mr.  E.  omitted  to  state  that  three 
channels  were  excavated  for  a  short  distance  into  the  fields ;  and  further, 
he  says  nothing  of  the  caving  in  of  the  excavation  next  the  river,  as  the 
water  subsided.  The  soil  of  this  locality,  as  well  as  that  without  all  the 
lends  on  the  river,  is  of  a  very  teuacious  und  unyielding  niicure.  and  be- 
comes, when  exposed  to  the  action  of  water,  almost  of  the  consistence  of 
putty.  In  all  crevasses,  a  channel  of  greater  or  less  depth  is  excavated 
next  the  river,  when  the  water  is  coticeot rated  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  water 
has  passed  the  break  or  opening  in  the  levee,  its  power  is  lost,  for  the  rea- 
son, that  it  has  space  to  spread  and  become  shallow.  This  crevasse  was 
very  wide — about  three-fourtbs  of  a  mile ;  and,  compared  with  its  width, 
its  depth  was  very  little — but  five  feet.  The  water  not  being  concentrated, 
it  is  not  at  all  strange,  that  a  large  channel  was  not  excavated. 

Mr.  Eliet^s  reasonings  and  examples  of  the  vrant  of  scouring  power, 
are  not  ample,  because  he  selects  instances  where  the  water  is  not  confined 
or  concentrated.  We  admit,  ibat  if  the  water  has  liberty  to  spread^  and 
is  not  confined  by  levees  or  otherwise,  it  will  fail  to  excavate. 

Mr.  Ellet  cusunus^  (he  does  not  attempt  to  prove,)  that  '*  a  much  greater 
power  is  required  to  excavate  a  new,  or  enlarge  an  old  channel,  than  is 
needed  to  maintain  snch  a  channel  after  it  is  once  opened."  lu  a  river 
like  the  Mississippi,  holding  in  suspension  such  a  vast  amount  of  earthy 
matter,  it  certainly  is  not  the  case.'  The  moment  the  current  has  lost  the 
power  to  excavate— and  caving  in  this  sense  is  but  excavation,  because 
the  banks  would  not  cave,  unless  undermined — the  water  will  become 
clear,  because  the  supply  of  earthy  matter  must  be  kept  up«  to  keep  the 
waters  muddy.  Although  excavation  is  constantly  going  on,  even  when 
the  supply  of  water  is  the  same;  still  the  current  and  quantity  of  water 
regulate  and  maintain  a  uniformity  in  the  size  of  the  channel.  It  may  be 
deeper,  or  more  shallow,  than  before,  but  with  an  increase  of  depth  on 
one  side  of  the  river,  we  have  the  formation  of  a  bar  on  the  opposite  side, 
which  makes  the  channel  narrower,  and  **  vice  versa.'*  We  can,  there- 
fore, readily  see  that  a  gradual  increase  in  the  quantity  of  water  gradually 
increases  the  extent  of  the  caving  or  excavation ;  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  excavation  is  renewed^  but  it  is  simply  increased  to  make  room  for  an 
additional  supply  of  water. 

Will  it  not,  therefore,  be  plainly  seen,  that  this  scouring  power  always 
exists  7  Were  we  to  take  away  one-half  or  tw^o-thirds  of  the  water  from 
the  Mississippi,  the  scouring  power  would  still  exisi ;  we  should  only  have 
diminished  the  power,  and  allowed  the  formation  of  bars  in  nil  plHces,  ex- 
cept where  that  power  was  applied.  If  there  U  no  scouring  power,  how 
is  it  that  the  Mississippi  changes  its  channel  by  excavating  its  bends  ? 
When  we  say  that  the  scouring  power  will  regulate  the  capucity  of  the 
channel,  we  arc  giving  no  neto  power  to  the  river ;  not  giving  it  what  it  had 
not  before  the  construction  of  levees.  We  only  say  that  the  scouring 
power  will  be  increased  or  diminished  with  the  tncrease  and  diminution  of 
the  quantity  of  water.    Is  there  any  thing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature 
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in  this  ?  The  ncounng  power  still  exists  at  the  lowest  stage  of  thsi  MTissiv- 
sippi,  otherwise,  bow  coald  the  excavatioo  cootinae  in  the  bends,  or  the 
water  remain  discolored  and  muddy  ?  It  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  the  size  of 
the  channel  is  regulated  directly  by  the  quantity  of  water  it  is  forced  to  cod- 
vey,  and  the  ?eiy  instant  the  scouring  power  or  current  (they  are  the 
same)  which  excavates  and  holds  up.  or  suspends  its  earthy  matter  is 
diminished,  by  outlets  or  crevasses,  that  instant  the  earthy  matter  is  drop- 
ped, forms  iMirs,  and  contracts  the  channel.  Can  it  possibly  be  other- 
wise ? 

Mr.  Ellet  says :  "  We  can  make  outlets  until  we  approach  the  unknown 
limit  which  represents  the  difference  between  tbe  volume  needed  to  create 
and  that  needed  to  maintain  the  channel."  He  means  that  we  can  draw 
off  by  outlets  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  the  difference  between  these 
powers,  before  the  river  channel  will  begin  to  diminish.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference, no  latitude  between  these  powers.  One  begins  where  the  other 
ends,  and  ends  where  the  other  begins.  Mr.  Ellrt*8  own  data  show  that 
the  channel  below  is  diminished  by  oatlets.  He  gives  the  cross  section 
of  the  river  above  the  Bonnet  CarrI  Crevasse,  at  198.734  square  feet,  and 
immediately  below^  at  152,443,  showing  a  diminution  of  46,291  souare  feet. 
He  estimated  the  cross  section  of  the  crevasse,  at  43,600  square  teet.  We 
see  here  that  the  diminution  of  the  channel  immediately  below  (and  this 
effect  occurred  after  the  crevasse  was  formed)  corresponds  very  nearly 
with  the  cross  section  of  the  crevasse.  The  same  result  was  foand  at  the 
Sanve  crevasse,  and  will  be  found  at  every  other.  Were  these  crevasses 
permanent  outlets,  the  channel  would  be  permanently  reduced  through  all 
the  distance  below.  Of  what  use,  then,  are  outlets  ?  We  might  go  on 
making  them  until  we  had  submerged  all  the  alluvial  lands  in  our  state, 
and  still  but  have  restored  the  old  order  of  things.  The  river  would  rise  as 
high  as  now.  Those  unfortunates  who  owned  lands  in  the  interior,  would 
be  obliged  to  build  and  retreat  to  mounds  during  high  water,  as  did  tbe  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  soil.  We  will  give  one  more  instance  of  de- 
crease of  channel  consequent  upon  a  decrease  of  water.  Berwick*s  Bay 
and  the  lower  Atchafalaya  convey  to  the  gulf  all  the  water  escaping  from 
the  Mississippi  above  Lafourche  on  tbe  west.  Formerly  the  water  rose 
above  all  the  lands  on  the  Teche.  Grand  Lake  then  was  several  feet 
higher  than  it  was  during  the  crevasses  of  1849  and  1851,  when  part  of 
the  Teche,  and  a  great  part  of  several  parishes,  was  overflowed.  Theo 
the  scouring  was  much  greater  than  now,  even  during  the  crevasses  re- 
ferred to  above.  The  extension  of  levees  on  the  Mississippi  caused  a  de- 
creased amount  of  water  in  Berwick's  Bay.  We  accordingly  find  a  cor- 
responding decrease  in  the  capacity  of  the  channel.  The  hard  bottom, 
indicating  the  old  channel,  is  covered  many  feet  deep  by  a  deposit  of  soft 
mud,  through  which  the  sounding  lead  sinks.*  This  mud  is  from  the 
swamps,  and  from  the  bottom  of  Grand  Lake.  The  Mississippi  water  de- 
posits most  of  its  sediment  before  it  reaches  Berwick  Bay. 

If  a  muc^  greater  power  is  required  to  excavate  than  maintain  a  chan- 
nel— and,  as  we  have  shown,  the  Mississippi  is  now  just  able  to  maintain 
its  present  channel — how  high  was  the  river  when  it  excavated  its  present 
channel  ? 

An  outlet  is  recommended  into  Lake  Bprgne.  We  admit  that  an  out- 
let could  be  made  here,  with  less  injury  to  the  planting  interests,  perhaps, 
than  at  any  other  point ;  but  as  it  is  all-important  that  an  increase,  instead 
of  a  diminution  of  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the 


*  Fnnn  •oondings  and  meaaorements  by  Prof.  C.  Q,  Forsbej. 
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iiTer  should  be  obtained,  the  writer  contends  that  outlets  are  not  only 
useless,  but  positively  injurious,  inasmuch  as  they  would  diminish  the 
amount  of  water,  and  consequently  the  depth  on  the  bars.  This  depth 
on  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  passes,  is  a  subject  of  vast  importance  to 
New-Orleans  ;  her  vitality  depends  upon  it,  and  her  interests  should  not 
be  jeopardized  without  due  deliberation.  Every  foot  of  increase  in  depth  J^ 
on  said  bars  is  worth  millions  to  New-Orleans;  and  every  diminution  a 
corresponding  loss.  It  has  been  said  that  on  account  of  there  being  a 
greater  depth  on  the  bars  at  low,  than  at  high  water,  the  loss  by 
outlets  or  crevasses  would  have  no  effect.  This  reasoning  is,  how- 
ever, fallacious.  The  depth  on  the  bars  at  high- water,  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  cross-sections  of  all  the  passes,  bears  an  exact  relation  to 
the  body  of  water,  current,  and  quantiQr  of  sedimentary  matter  maintained 
at  a  high  stage  of  the  river.  At  a  low  stage  there  is  scarcely  any  fall  in 
the  river  from  New-Orleans  to  the  gulf;  and,  indeed,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  gulf  during  high  tides,  consequent  upon  south  or  south- 
easterly winds,  is  higher  than  the  river-surface  at  New-Orleans.  Vessels 
have  been  ftoaUd  up  stream  from  the  third  to  the  second  municipality 
wharves.  There  being  very  little  sediment  carried  to  the  Belize,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sluggish  current,  little  or  no  addition  is  made  to  the  bars 
at  low  water,  and  even  this  is  of  nearly  pure  clay ;  the  sand  being  heavier,  -V 
is  deposited  above.  The  constant  passage,  of  steamers,  ships,  and  other 
vessels,  agitates  the  sand  and  mud  forming  the  bars;  and  the  constant  in- 
flux and  reflux  of  fthe  tides  at  low- water,  cause  this  mud  and  sand  to  float 
off  into  deep  water  outside.  The  concentration  of  the  water  at  a  [\ow 
stage  excavates  a  narrower  but  deeper  channel  thaif  we  have  at  high- 
water.  The  average  depth  will  be  found  the  greatest  at  high  water. 
The  sand  is  deposited  upon  the  bars  at  high- water,  and  carried  off  at  low- 
water.  The  clay  is  deposited  at  low-water  as  well  as  high,  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  ^le  bars  composed  of  clay,  more  or  less  indurated.  It  is« 
therefore,  easily  seen  why  we  have  deeper  water  on  the  bars  at  a  low, 
than  at  a  high  stage  of  the  river. 

Should  the  depth  on  the  bars  be  red  need  one-third  by  outlets,  at  high« 
water,  the  low- water  depth  might  still  be  greater  than  the  high,  aod  yet 
one-third  less  than  the  present  low-water  depth.    Again,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  concentrate  the  water  into  two  passes,  we  should  gain  a  depth  -^ 
through  the  bars  of  these  two,  of  from  20  to  30  feet* 

The  low-water  depth  even  in  this  case  might  he  greater  than  the  high, 
and  still  the  truth  of  our  position  be  unshaken,  that  outlets  will  lessen,  and 
levees  increase  the  depth  of  water  in  the  passes. 

There  is  yet  one  other  argument  to  rebut.  It  is  said  .that  Iberville 
found  a  depth  of  17  feet  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
'Since,  we  have  had  levees  extended  to  the  state  line,  and  more  water 
discharged  by  the  river.  Why  is  there  not  a  geater  depth  consequent 
upon  this  ?  Mr.  Ellet  informs  us,  that  the  mouth  of  the  river  advances 
into  the  gulf,  at  the  rate  of  ope  mile  in  twenty  years.  Since  Iberville's  , 
time,  then,  the  embouchure  has  advanced  seven  and  a  half  miles.  This 
would  make  a  vast  difference  in  the  aggregate  width  of  the  passes.  At 
that  time  the  water  was  more  concentrated  than  now ;  it  follows  that  a 
less  amount  of  water  would  give  as  great  a  depth  as  now. 

Mr.  Ehet  ofsumes  that  the  bars  are  not  formed  by  depont  from  the 

*  Tbe  writer  devised  apian  for  accomplishing  this,  some  three  years  since,  by  the  arti- 
ficial formation  of  rafts  in  tiie  smaller  passes — said  rafts  to  cause  a  deposit,  destmcdon  of 
carrent,  and  consequent  filling  up  of  the  passes  selected.    This  plan  was  submitted  to 
Mig.  Barnard,  U.  8.  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  was  approved  by  him. 
VOL.  I.  12 
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river,  but  are  washed  up  from  the  gulf  by  a  **  refluent  under  current, 
which  is  set  in  motion  by  the  outpouring  floods  of  the  Mississippi."  He 
says  there  is  a  current  of  salt  water  running  into  the  riFer,  underneath  the 
firesh  water,  which  is  going  out,  and  that  wis  current  washes  up  the  mud 
^  and  sand,  and  forms  the  bars.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  simply  is— that 
^  there  U  no  such  current.  Many  hundred  trials  of  the  currents,  in  all  the 
passes,  at  all  depths,  and  at  all  times  of  tides,  were  made  by  Prof.  Forshey, 
and  not  a  single  instance  of  any  such  current,  nor  any  current  but  an  out- 
ward one,  was  found. 

Although  Mr.  Ellet  advises  a  system  of  outlets  in  strong  terms,  he  is 
rather  at  fault  when  he  proceeds  to  point  out  tohere  to  make  them.  He 
advises  the  outlet  into  Lake  Borgne,  but  tacitly  admits,  that  while  this 
will  do  no  good  above,  or  at  most,  but  for  a  short  distance,  he  can  recom-* 
mend  no  other  new  ontiet.  He  advisee  the  enlargement  of  the  Plaqve- 
mine  to  four  times  its  present  capacity,  but  does  so  with  hesitation,  be- 
cause he  cannot  but  be  aware  that  it  is  a  question  of  expediency,  at  beet, 
whether  we  shall  sacrifice  the  richest  part  of  Attakapas,  to  the  river  in- 
terest, or  not.  In  other  words :  we  are  to  regulate  the  size  of  this  outlet, 
or  the  extent  of  the  enlargement,  by  the  size  o(  our  purse,  and  extent  of 
the  damages.  The  writer  admits  that  the  coast  planters  will  be  benefited 
by  outlets  in  but  one  way.  Outlets  would  lessen  the  caving  of  the  banks, 
hasten  the  formation  of  battures,  and  diminish  the  cost  of  maintaining 
levees,  by  lengthening  the  periods  of  their  renewal.  The  extension  ot 
levees  would,  and  will,  have  the  contrary  eflect.  Thus  far  it  is  the  interest 
^  of  the  Mississippi  planter  to  advocate  outlets.  It  will  be  a  war  of  interests. 
New-Orleans  and  Attakapas  versus  the  Mississippi  Coast.  A  compromise 
fnay  be  efiected,  and  outlets  to  a  very  limited  extent,  in  connection  with 
strong  levees  on^the  river,  be  the  result. 

Mr.  Ellet  says',  (p.  74,)'  that  there  can  **  be  no  reasonable  objection  of- 
fered to  increasiDg  the  draught  through  the  Plaquemine  until  this 
bayou  discharges  into  Grand  Lake  a  column  eqnal  to  that  which  is 
ordinarily  received  by  that  basin  from  the  crevasses  in  the  levees;^'  or  agaiut 
**to  increase  the  Plaquemine  until  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  reUahU  sub^Uute 
for  those  disastrous  crevasses,  by  which  the  channel  is  now  annually  re- 
lieved." Now,  as  a  portion  of  the  Lafourche,  Black,  and  Teche,  the 
whole  of  Grand  River,  Belle  River,  Sorrel,  Pigeon,  Chene,  Grand  Bayou, 
&c.,  &c.;  in  short,  a  large  portion  of  the  parishes  of  Iberville,  Assumption, 
Terrebonne,  St.  Mary,  St.  Martin,  and  West  Baton  Rouge,  were  over- 
flowed by  those  disastrous  crevasses,  we  are  told  that  no reaSonabiis objection 
can  be  made  why  we  should  not  permanently  overflow  the  same  extent  of 
country,  by  the  enlargement  of  the  Plaquemine.  What  say  you,  people  of 
Attakapas  ?  Can  you  make  no  recuonoible  objection  why  your  plantatioiM 
should  not  be  converted  into  swamps,  or  annually  oversowed  ?  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Plaquemine,  which  is  to  be  enlarged  until  it  can  discharge 
upon  you  a  body  of  water  equal  to  all  the  crevasses,  we  must  have  the 
Atchafalaya  enlarged  to  its  utmost  capacity,  indeed,  to  three  times  its 
present  size.  Were  these  counsels  foUewed,  there  would  not  be  an  acre 
of  dry  land  in  all  Attakapas. 

But  a  thin  stratum  of  clay,  from  three  to  four  feet  thick,  divides  the 
bottom  of  the  Plaquemine  from  the  quicksand  beneath.  Although  we 
^  believe  the  apprehension  (of  some)  that  the  Mississippi  will  abandon  its 
^  channel,  and  take  this  route  to  the  gulf,  to  be  absurd ;  still  were  the 
Plaquemine  widened  to  six  or  eight  hundred  feet,  and  this  thin  stratum  of 
clay  removed,  (it  soon  would  be  by  such  a  current,)  this  outlet — with  a  fiaill 
ten  times  as  great  as  the  Mississippi,  and  a  quicksand  bottom  to  work 
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opon, — would  be  rather  more  difficult  to  manage  and  regulate  than  Mr. 
Kllet  appears  to  imagine. 

Mr.  Ellet  says  we  cannot  be  permanently  protected  by  levees;  he  ad- 
vises outlets.  The  outlets,  if  made,  would  involve  a  loss  of  many  millions 
worth  of  property,  to  do  any  good  at  all  to  the  river.  We  could  not  pos- 
sibly levee  in  the  outlets — ^this  is  perfectly  impracticable,  as  any  person 
acquainted  with  the  country  will  admit,  and  Mr.  £.  does  not  deny.  The 
development  of  the  outlets,  as  recommended,  would  involve  the  expendi- 
ture of  millions.  The  same  amount,  or  perhaps  less,  would  construct 
reservoirs  sufficient  to  keep  back  the  water,  and  preserve  us  from  over- 
flow. We,  of  course,  must  choose  the  reservoirs,  in  preference  to  con- 
verting one  half  our  state  into  swamp.  If  we  were  certain  to  be  overflowed, 
these  reservoirs  might  be  our  salvation,  provided  suitable  sights  could  be 
found  for  them. 

The  writer,  as  well  as  other  engineers  in  this  state,  dissent  entirely 
from  Mr.  Ellet,  as  to  the  eflect  of  the  extension  of  levees  by  the  states 
above.  Let  any  one  inspect  the  levees  on  the  river  between  New-Orleans 
and  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  as  they  pass  up  in  a  steamer,  in  the  day-time, 
and  they  will  see  that  the  highest  water  does  not  rise  more  than  from  ten 
inches  to  two  feet  above  the  lands  behind  the  levees,  on  all  the  points,  or 
where  there  has  been  no  caving.  The  levees  in  the  caving  bends  are 
high,  because  all  the  highest  land  has  caved  in  to  the  river,  and  the  land 
everywhere  slopes  back,  or  descends  from  the  river.  If  the  extension  of 
levees  to /the  line  of  Arkansas  has  not  had  the  eflect  to  raise  the  water 
higher  above  these  points  than  before  any  levees  were  constructed — as  is 
the  fact — ^why  will  a  further  extension  of  levees  raise  the  river  many 
feet? 

Mr.  Ellet*8  report,  notwithstanding  these  objections,  is  valuable,  and 
cannot  be  too  much  commended.  It  has  added  to  our  stock  of  knowledge, 
and  should  be  generally  circulated  and  read.  Let  aU  read,  and  let  us 
have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  others.  If  it  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  rouse  the  people  of  Louisiana  to  some  concert  of  action  with  re- 
gard to  levees,  it  will  have  done  a  great  good.  In  our  opinion,  outlets 
never  will  be  adopted,  They  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  to  that 
spirit  of  improvement  which  would  reclaim  and  cultivate,  that  would  con- 
vert every  swamp  and  fen  into  abodes  of  welilth,  into  cultivated  fields. 
Had  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  interior  never  been  brought  into  cultivation, 
outlets  might  have  been  adopted,  but  not  now.  The  water  cannot  be  con- 
fined after  leaving  the  river — millions  worth  of  property  would  inevitably 
be  destroyed — and  the  state  is  not  prepared  to  pay  damages. 

We  regret  that  the  space  allowed  to  an  article  for  a  periodica],  will  not 
permit  us  to  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  many  valuable  facts 
— ^the  many  merits  of  Mr.  Ellet*s  report ;  but  the  report  is  before  us,  and 
all  can  re|id  and  judge  for  themselves. 

After  much  study  and  examination,  we  are  convinced  that  the  extension 
of  levees  and  progress  of  cultivation,  do  not  have  the  effect  to  raise  the 
river  to  any  appreciable  extent ;  that  the  river  does  increase  in  capacity  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  it  is  called  upon  to  convey;  and 
that  the  plane  of  descent  will  not  be  elevated,  nor  changed,  except  by  cut- 
offs, and  by  the  gradual  extension  of  the  delta  into  the  gulf. 

A  system  of  leveeing  should  be  adopted.  The  state  should  be  divided  into 
five  or  more  districts,  with  natural  boundaries;  each  district  to  be  io 
charge  of  an  experienced  and  fiiithful  engineer,  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  survey  for,  and  mark  out  wher^  ^nd  how  each  levee  should  be  built 
The  levees  should  be  made  higher,  with  a  wider  base,  and  a  greater  width 
at  top,  than  now.    When  danger  of  caving  is  imminent,  they  should  be 
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pat  farther  back,  and  in  time,  regardleaa  of  private  or  individaal  intereat 
and  remoDStrance.  A  general  tax  sboald  be  levied  npoD  all  real  estate  in 
each  diatrict,  to  assist  in  the  conatmction  of  new  levees.  Let  the  peopfe 
of  the  district  pay  a  part,  and  the  planter  the  balance.  Let  the  engineer, 
in  conjunction  with  an  advisory  board  elected  in  each  district,  decide  when 
and  how  far  a  levee  shall  be  put  back  from  the  river  bank  in  a  caving  bend, 
80  that  the  interests  of  the  district,  or  a  community,  shall  be  protected, 
and  let  their  judgment  be  final.  Some  efficient  means — ^there  are  none  at 
present — should  be  adopted,  to  prevent  the  pirating  of  timber  upon  the 
public  lands.  By  renu>viDg  the  motive,  we  may  put  a  stop  to  this  cause 
of  crevasses. 

It  Tnay  be  practicable  to  close  two  or  more  of  the  smaller  passes  of  the 
M'tssissippi.  Were  it  accomplished,  a  consequent  gain  in  depth  npon  the 
bars  of  the  others,  seems  inevitable;  and,  as  the  embouchure 'advances  but 
one  mile  in  twenty  years,  many  years  must  elapse  before  the  effect  wonld 
be  lost.  The  cross  section  of  the  discharge  must  be  the  same  at  a  like 
stage  of  water.  Subtract  from  the  width,  and  we  must  gain  in  depth ;  and 
vice  versa.  Dredging  can  be  but  little  depended  upon — ^it  is  at  war  with 
the  natural  causes  which  produce  the  bars.  We  most,  if  possible,  make 
the  river  do  its  own  dredging.  An  increased  depth  of  water  upon  the 
bars  would  remove  the  only  objection  to  the  establishment  of  a  navy-yard 
at  New-Orleans.  It  would  permit  the  passage  of  those  clipper-built  ships 
which  are  destined  to  usurp  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  New- 
Orleans  never  can  become  what  she  ought,  the  rival  of  New- York,  unless 
she  imports,  and  supplies  the  Mississippi  Valley.  She  cannot  import 
except  in  clipper  ships,  and  they  require  more  water  upon  the  bar  than 
we  now  have.  Therefore  a  system  of  outlets,  havin^^  the  effect  to  di- 
minish the  depth,  would  result  in  great  injniy  to  New-Orleans,  and 
through  her,  to  the  state. 

We  regret  that  the  time  occupied  by  Mr.  Ellet,  in  making  examinations 
within  our  state,  was  so  limited ;  and  feel  well  assured,  from  the  liberal 
and  professional  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the  subject,  that  had  he 
have  had  a  more  ample  array  of  facts  touching  many  points,  in  connection 
with,  and  ultimately  allied  to  the  whole,  some  of  his  deductions  and  con- 
clusions would  have  been  different  Instrumental  Examinations  are  much 
needed  in  various  portions  of  the  state,  before  we  can  give  the  fullest  force 
to  conclusions,  and  conse<^uent  suggestions  as  to  healing  and  permanent 
remedies.  The  writer  sincerely  hopes  that  the  theme  is  one  which  has 
so  enlisted  the .  professional  spirit  of  Mr.  Ellet,  that  he  may  be  induced  to 
pursue  it  with  the  energy  set  forth  in  his  report,  assuring  him  at  the  same 
time,  that  no  sentiment  contained  in  this  article  is  intended  in  any  spirit 
save  that  of  courtesy,  commensurate  with  the  esteem  engendered  by  the 
perusal  of  Mr.  Ellet*s  valuable  report,  and  a  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 

G.  W.  R.  Batlet, 

CivU  Engineer.  - 


ART.  YL-PRODUCTION  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  SUGAR. 

OOKPOSITION   OF  SOILS,  AND  THE   INFLUENCE  OF   CLIMATE  AND  SEASONS. 

Bt  analysis,  we  find  that  soils  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  granite,  com- 
prise various  constituents  highly  desirable'  in  a  sugar-cane  soil ;  which  may  be 
placed  as  follows,  viz  :  silica,  alumina,  potash,  lime,  soda,  magnesia,  peroxide 
of  iron,  protoxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of  manganese,  and  fluonc  acid.  These, 
with  other  mineral  substances,  and  an  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  in  a 
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sUte  of  decomposition,  serve  to  constitute  a  soil  of  considerable  fertility.  The 
disintegrated  crystals  are  constantly^  though  gradually,  decomposing ;  but  it 
often  happens  that  planters  have  a  prejudice  against  such  land,  because  they 
see  a  large  number  of  these  crystals  in  the  soil,  and  forthwith  pronounceit 
sandy  and  unsuitable.  Many  a  fine  tract  of  land  have  I  seen  lying  uncultivated, 
from  no  other  cause  than  this  unfounded  prejudice.  A  French  gentleman  in 
the  Straits,  showing  me  his  estate,  took  me  to  some  fields  near  his  nouse,  which 
he  said  were  the  worst  of  all,  and  to  be  abandoned.  Not  content  with  this,  he 
stated  the  canes  then  growing  to  be  only  seven  months  old,  whereas  they  were 
eleven  ;  being  positively  so  anxious  for  the  credit  of  his  estate,  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  practice  deception,  rather  than  have  me  form  an  unfavorable  opinion 
of  his  property.  However,  time  passed  on,  and  these  abused  canes  were  cut 
and  manufactured,  (bein?  the  third  crop  f¥om  that  land,)  when  the  quantity 
and  excellent  quality  of  the  sugar  yielded  were  so  satisfactory,  that  the  idea  of 
abandoning  the  cultivation  of  these  fields  could  no  longer  be  entertained ; 
therefore,  instead  of  doing  so,  the  Chinaman  (cultivating  under  contract)  slight- 
ly  manured  and  replanted  them.*  It  was  then  observed  that  the  labor  in  clean- 
ing, trashin?,  banking,  cutting,  and  carrying  the  canes,  and  manufacturing 
and  curing  the  produce,  was  considerably  less  ;  whilst  the  sugar  resulting  was 
more,  and  of  far  better  quality,  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  estate. 
With  all  the  vivacity  of  his  countrymen,  this  gentleman  thereon  became  en- 
thusiastic in  his  praises  of  this  description  of  soil,  (decomposed  granite,)  and 
would  fain  have  had  all  the  lands  of  his  estate  of  the  same  quality. 

Granite  formation  is  very  general  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  is  always 
found  to  afford  a  really  good  and  desirable  soil  for  sugar-cane  culture ;  being 
always  mingled  with  a  large  quantity  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  furnished 
by  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  ages.  In  the  low,  swampy  lands  of  Province 
Wellesley  and  Malacca,  we  generally  find  the  debris  of  granite  abounding  in 
the  soil,  m  conjunction  with  aUuvial  deposit  and  vegetable  matter ;  together, 
forming  the  richest  description  of  land  to  be  there  obtained. 

In  some  parts,  however,  the  soil  is  very  variable  indeed  ;  in  consequence  of 
the  capricious  manner  in  which  the  beds  of  decomposed  granite  occur.  Along 
the  Malacca  River,  this  is  exhibited  to  a  degree  seldom  seen  elsewhere :  a  sur- 
face-soil of  decaying  vegetable  matter  (varying  in  thickness  from  one  inch  to 
twelve  inches)  resting  on  a  strata  of  grayish  plastic  clay,  below  which  the  sub- 
soil appears  entirely  composed  of  decomposed  feldspar  of  a  very  pure  white  ; 
the  grayish  plastic  clay  abounding  in  streaks  of  a  red  and  yellow  color,  and 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  disintegrated  crystals,  as  yet  undecomposed. 
This  description  of  land  is  found  in  patches  here  and  there,  whilst  immediately 
contiguous  to  it  the  soil  assumes  other  totally  different  characters. 

Some  peculiar  descriptions  of  granite  lock  resist  the  action  of  the  elements 
in  a  remarkable  degree, — as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  two  obelisks  at  Rome, 
which  have  been  erected  upwards  of  three  thousand  years.  Others  again,  es- 
pecially when  feldspar  predominates,  quickly  crumble  away  and  are  destroyed. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  cannot  view  the  granite  formation,  as  other  than 
favorabfe  to  the  composition  of  a  good  soil,  in  which  argillaceous  earth  abounds  ; 
although  its  comparative  value  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  on  the  vege- 
table and  other  substances  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

Many  descriptions  of  porphyry  and  trap  rocks  occur  in  the  West  India 
islands,  India,  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  I  will  not,  however,  attempt  to 
describe  them,  but  cofnfine  myself  to  a  brief  mention  of  limestone ;  red,  brov^n, 
and  yellow  clay  ironstone  ;  and  magnetic  and  iron  pyrites. 

In  Jamaicat  limestone  rocks  abound,  especially  in  the  northern  parts  ;  where 
they  are  commonly  called  *^  honey-combed  rocks,"  from  their  being  worn  into 

*  In  regard  to  the  importance  of  teed  eanef  of  which  much  is  often  said,  Mr.  Wray  re- 
marks : 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  see  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  canes  at  present  calti- 
Yated :  nor  do  I  think  canes  produced  from  seed  would  possess  any  advantage  over  those 
obtained  from  cuttings ;  so  tnat  I  do  not  consider  the  failure  of  our  attempts  to  discoTer 
cane  ^eed,  other  than  a  trivial  disappointment,  of  no  consequence  whatever." 
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Tarions  fantastic  shapes  by  the  action  of  the  weather.  Thronghont  India,  also, 
they  are  found  very  abundantly  ;  where  they  do  not  occur  in  one  form,  they  do 
in  another.  Thus  in  many  places  the  natives  dig  into  the  soil,  or  in  the  beds 
of  rivers,  for  a  description  of  concretionary  limestone,  which  is  constantly 
forming,  and  which  they  term  kunker.  This  hunker  is  naturally  very  variable 
in  its  constituents ;  from  the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  lime,  from  its 
strong  affinity  for  acids,  enters  into  combination  with  the  first  it  may  chanc« 
to  meet. 

At  a  depth  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  in  the  ground,  (on  the  banks  of 
rivers  in  India, ^  I  have  often  found  considerable  formations — being  lime  in 
combination  with  silica--of  a  dirty  gray  color ;  rough,  irregular,  excessively 
hard,  and  giving  out  abundance  of  spariLS  on  being  struck  with  a  common  ham- 
mer. Perhaps  this  ranks  rather  as  a  bi-silicate  of  lime  than  as  a  limestone. 
Limestone  consists  of  lime  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid  and  small  por- 
tions of  foreign  matter. 

As  a  formation,  I  know  from  experience,  that  it  exercises  a  most  beneficial 
influence  on  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane  plant,  and  the  saccharine  character 
of  its  juice.  I  well  remember  a  small  mountain  estate,  in  the  parish  of  Tre- 
lawney,  Jamaica,  which  was  so  rocky,  that  in  many  of  the  fields  planting  could 
only  be  accomplished  by  hand,  (not  hoe,)  as  small  indication  of  soil  could  be 
seen :  yet  the  roots  of  the  canes  insinuated  themselves  betwixt  the  stones  and 
rocks,  and  discovered  abundant  sources  of  nutriment  of  the  rarest  quality,  as 
the  sugar  produced  by  those  canes  evidenced.  I  can  safely  say,  that  the  juice 
was  the  cleanest  and  best  I  have  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  and  the  sugar 
(made  in  common  open  pans)  was  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  Muscovado 
I  ever  saw :  that  made  by  the  vacuum  pan  not  excepted.  Surely  this  extreme 
excellence  must  have  been  occasioned  by  this  peculiar  formation  (limestone  : ) 
and  no  doubt  whatever  can  exist,  that  the  roots  extracted  from  it  this  supply  of 
genial  nourishment,  which  exhibited  itself  so  strikingly  in  the  abundance  of 
saccharine  matter  deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  pluit. 

Of  iron-stone,  we  find  in  the  Straits  Settlements  many  varieties  ;  bat  in  Ma- 
lacca and  Singapore  the  following  are  most  common  : — redhenuUite — of  a  brown- 
ish-red color,  in  masses,  stalactites,  and  kidney-form  balls ;  powder  red,  and 
structure  fibrous — is  composed  of  peroxide  of  iron,  columbic  acid,  alumina, 
and  water.* 

Red  clay  inm-stone  and  red  aUidoua  iron-itane  are,  also,  of  the  same  class ; 
and  consist  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  more  or  less  mixed  with  foreign  matter. 

Brown  clay  iron-stone  and  ytUow  day  iron-stone  are  of  the  species  termed 
hydrous  peroxide  of  iron ;  color,  various  shades  of  brown :  as  yellowish-brown, 
hair-brown,  clove-brown,  and  blackish-brown,  streak  yellowish-brown.  They 
are  found  to  contain  peroxide  of  iron  and  water,  with  very  small  portions  of 
sesqaioxide  of  manganese  and  silica  :  sometimes,  also,  traces  of  alumina. 

Magnetic  pyrites  (sulphuret  of  iron)  and  iron  or  cubic  pyrites  (bisulphuret  of 
iron)  are  very  common  indeed  in  the  West  India  islancfs  and  Malacca  :  the 
former,  which  is  of  a  color  intermediate  between  bronze-yellow  and  copper-red, 
is  composed  of  one  atom  sulphur,  and  one  atom  iron  ;  the  latter  is  of  a  char- 
acteristic bronze-yellow  color,  streak  brownish-black,  and  contains  of  sulphur 
two  atoms,  iron  one  atom.f  These  pyrites  are  very  abundant  on  some  lands, 
and  act  very  prejudicially  on  vegetation  when  the  lands  are  not  drained  pro- 
perly ;  as  by  exposure  to  the  air  this  substance  becomes  converted,  by  the  pro- 
longed action  of  oxygen,  into  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid,  which  re 
main  in  solution  in  the  stagnant  water  that  covers  the  land,  rendering  it  very 
sour  or  acid.  In  season^  of  dry  weather,  evaporation  goes  on  rapidly,  and  this 
sour  or  acid  water,  percolating  through  the  thick  strata  of  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  often  forming  the  surface  soil,  yields  to  the  vegetable  matter  its  oxygen, 
and  thus  again  resumes  its  character  as  iron  pyrites.  With  every  lodgment  of 
water  and  subsequent  absorption  these  transformations  are  continually  affect- 

*  Thompson. 

t  See  Dr.  Thompson's  woik  on  "  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  MineFsl  Anajyiis." 
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«d,  80  long  as  the  land  vemaina  undrainad ;  but  a  propar  ayatain  of  dzainage 
altogether  arreatg  these  actions,  and  reacues  the  crops  from  the  very  aerioua 
injury  sustained  thereby. 

In  the  Straits  of  MsUacca,  land  so  circumstanced  ia  termed  by  the  Malaya 
fiuuam  (acid  or  sour)  ;  and  they  ara  often  sadly  perplexed  and  prejudiced  by 
the  partial  or  total  failure  of  their  rice  crops,  from  this  cause.  But  with  the 
Chinese,  in  the  same  locality,  no  inconvenience  of  the  kind  is  felt,  when  they 

Sursue  their  usual  aystem  of  cultiyation.  This  fact  induces  a  belief  that  the 
Ihinese  choose  a  sweeter  and  more  fertile  description  of  soil ;  whereas,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  no  diSerenoe  in  this  respect  really  exists.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  sugar  planter  and  others  in  the  Straits,  I  will  explain  how  this 
change  is  brought  about  by  the  Chinese  mode  of  operation.  When  a  China- 
man cultivates  land,  he  generally  acts  on  the  principle  that  it  is  more  profitable 
to  cultivate  one  acre  thoroughly,  than  two  in  an  imperfect  and  partial  manner ; 
hence  we  are  in  the  habit  of  terming  their  system  "  garden  cultivation,"  which 
indeed  it  is :  and  a  very  wise  and  admirable  system  it  must  be  allowed  to  be, 
which  obtains  from  one  acre  of  land  aa  much  as  two  or  three  acres  commonly 
yield.     ^ 

On  this  principle,  therefore,  the  Chinaman  proceeds  to  choose  a  patch  of 
land  of  manageable  size,  the  jungle  of  which  he  cuts,  allows  to  dry,  and  then 
bums ;  next  he  sets  to  work  on  the  roots  and  stumps  of  all  trees  and  bushes 
remaining  in  the  ground :  these  he  carefully  digs  out,  piles  up  in  heaps,  and 
covers  over  with  earth.  The  intense  heat  of  a  tropical  sun  quickly  dnes  the 
heaps  sufficiently  ;  when  the  Chinaman  sets  them  on  fire,  and  attends  constant- 
ly whilst  they  are  burning,  that  every  portion  may  be  consumed.  The  ashes 
and  burnt  earth  resulting  are  carefully  scattered  over  the  land  ;  which  is  then 
dug  (by  hoe)  and  thoroughly  turned  up.  He  next  digs  a  trench,  and  throws 
up  a  bank  around  the  land  he  has  cfeared,  to  drain  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  out  all  water  from  the  adjacent  lands.  Finally,  he  gives  it  a  second 
chankoltngy  (hoe-digging),  and  plants  out  his  sugar-canes,  or  whatever  else  he 
may  please.  Thus  the  nrst  shower  of  rain  saturates  the  alkalies  contained  in 
the  ashes,  (so  abundantly  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  land,)  and  in  solution 
conveys  them  to  the  soil ;  in  which  they  speedily  enter  into  combination  with 
sulphuric  and  other  acids  (existing  as  before  noticed,)  and  form  insoluble  com- 
pounds. Hence  we  never  hear  a  Chinaman  complaining  of  acidity  in  land  so 
settled  by  him.  There  certainly  are  lazy  Chinese  as  well  as  lazy  Englishmen, 
who  are  sufficiently  careless  to  neglect  such  precautionary  measures;  but 
these  form  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  ;  and  they  suffer,  in  common  with 
the  Malays,  disappointment  and^  frequent  loss,  from  the  failure  of  their  crops. 
Were  the  mischief  arising  from  these  false  notions  confined  to  the  poor  and 
ignorant  Malays,  I  should  not  have  been  so  diffuse  in  my  remarks  on  this  subject; 
but  as  Europeans  (planters  and  others^  are  sometimes  grievously  misled  by  such  • 
assertions  oi  the  Malays,  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  on  them  the  absurdity  of  trust- 
ing to  such  authority.  In  the  West  Indies,  proper  drainage  (and  the  application 
of  a  little  lime,  if  it  can  be  afforded,)  will  entirely  relieve  the  planter  from  the  ill 
effects  of  iron-pyrites  on  their  crops. 

It  often  occurs  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  Demerara,  Louisiana,  and  other  ploces, 
that  lands  are  strongly  impregnated  with  saline  matter ;  which  certainly  caases 
the  cane  to  grow  most  luzunantly,  but  affects  the  juic«'  (and  consequently  the 
sugar  made  from  it)  very  prejudicially.  In  Province  Wellesley,  I  have  known 
sugar  that  was  quite  salt  produced  the  first  year  from  such  land ;  and  in  the  Sun- 
derbonds*  it  was  so  very  salt,  that  the  sugar  estates  had  to  be  abandoned.  In 
Demerara,  also,  infinite  trouble  and  loss  result  from  the  same  cause.  Dr.  Ure 
writes: 

'*  The  following  analysis  of  cane  juice,  performed  by  a  French  chemist,  was 
given  me  by  Mr.  Forstall,  of  New-Orleans. 


*  Low  land  at  die  months  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  Bay  of  BeogsL 
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"In  ten  Eog1i«h  gallons,  of  231  cnbic  inches  each,  of  jnioe,  marking  8i* 
Banmi,  there  are  5}  ounces,  BnglUb,  of  salts,  which  consist  of— 

Sulphate  of  potash ...17*840  grammes  sa  15*44  grains  each. 

Phosphate  of  potash 16-028        *•  " 

Chlorure  of  potassium '8*355        "  " 

Acetate  of  potash 63  750        "  " 

Acetate  of  lime 36010        "  *' 

Gelatinous  silica 15  270        "  '* 

157*253  OS  5*57  ounces  ayoirdupois. 

**  To  the  large  proportion  of  deliquescent  saline  matter— of  which  one-half,  be 
saya,  remains  in  the  sugar— the  analyst  yeinr  properly  ascribes  the  deliquescence 
and  deterioration  of  the  sugar,  when  kept  for  some  time,  or  transported.  It  was 
probably  the  juice  of  the  cane  grown  in  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  Louisiana,  which 
18  mure  abundant  in  saline  matter  than  the  average  soil  of  our  West  India  islands. 
The  Demarara  cane  juice  has,  t>erhaps,  the  above  saline  constitution ;  since  it  suf- 
fers much  loss  of  weight  by  drainage  in  the  home  voyage." 

Where  salt  is  present  in  land — as  from  the  overflowing  of  the  high  spring-tides 
— nothinff  can  be  done  but  making  good  '*  bunds'*  to  keep  out  the  wit  water,  and 
establishmg  a  good  system  of  drainage.  By  these  means,  the  soil  beinv  well 
turned  up,  the  excess  of  saline  matter  will  in  a  crop  or  two  be  carried  off  oy  the 
rains;  which  will  wash  the  soil  and  pass  off  by  drainage :  and  also,  in  part,  by 
the  quantity  contained  in  the  cane  or  other  crop  grown  on  the  land.  In  Province 
Weltesley,  this  has  been  the  case ;  and  it  will  always  so  happen,  unless  the  soil 
be  of  that  sandy  and  porous  nature  which  admits  of  the  salt  or  saltish  water  soak- 
ing up  through  it  dunng  the  continuance  of  the  spring-tides.  When  once  the  cane 
has  imbibed  these  undesirable  salts,  they  become  incorporated  in  its  juice ;  and 
then  all  attempts  to  get  rid  of  them  are  quite  unavailing.  The  only  course  to  be 
pursued  with  such  laud  is — after  bunding  and  draining  it  properly — to  plant  Indian 
com,  Guinea  corn,  or^  Guinea  grass  ou  it  for  two  or  three  years,  until  the  saline 
matters  have  become  in  a  degree  exhausted ;  when  canes  may  be  planted  without 
fear.  I  have  already  said  that  the  soil  which  I  know  to  have  produced  the  best 
sngar  of  any  I  ever  saw,  was  of  a  limestone  formation ;  and  such  I  have  known 
(from  the  estate  book)  to  have  ratooned  for  twenty  years!  Yet,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  a  mountainous  estate,  I  doubt  much  whether  it  could  be  proiitably  culti- 
vated  in  these  times.  I  will  not,  therefore,  dwell  on  such  soil,  but  pass  on  to  that 
known  as  a  "  brick-mould.** 

In  the  West  and  East  Indies  this  description  of  soil  abounds,  and  combines  so 
many  advantages,  that  it  may  truly  be  stated  as  the  most  desirable  soil  the  planter 
can  have. 

*'  Brick-mould"  soil  is  of  various  colors,  and,  of  course,  of  variable  powers.  It  is 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  in  such  proportions  that  air  and  water 
can  penetrate  to  some  depth  with  sufficient  facilitv ;  and  it  admits  of  being  worked 
up,  by  plow  or  hoe,  readily  and  easily.  Vegetable  matter  and  various  suostauces, 
of  course,  are  mixed  up  in  sucti  soil,  and  serve  to  increase  its  fertility ;  but  a  great 
deal  depends  on  the  natnre  of  the  clay  which  is  in  combination.  Clay  varies  very 
much  in  its  character,  and  consequently  in  its  value.  It  is  composed  of  argillaceous 
earth  (otherwise  termed  alumina)  and  silica :  very  commonly  the  oxides  of  iron 
occur  in  it  also,  and  impart  a  red,  brownish-red,  or  blackish-brown  color  to  the 
mass ;  from  which  it  is  then  denominated  a  f<trruginous  clay. 

No  clay  soil  can  of  itself  be  considered  fertile,  although  it  may  abound  in  the 
elements  necessary  to  fertility ;  inasmuch  as  clay  is  of  itself  so  compact  and  co- 
hesive as  to  be  entirely  closed  to  the  action  of  air  internally ;  but  when  in  admix- 
ture with  sand  and  decayed  vegetable  matter,  in  due  proportion,  it  is  then  in  the 
most  fevorable  condition  to  benefit  by  such  action.  Air  and  water  now  penetrate 
with  all  desirable  freedom ;  and  perform  their  important  parts  in  an  unceasine 
action  on  the  alkaline  constituents,  and  the  decaying  vegetable  bodies  contained 
in  the  soil. 

Let  us  here  pause  for  an  instant,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  these  actions  ;  the 
arrest  of  which  causes  a  soil,  abounding  in  the  elements  essential  to  fertility,  to 
become  at  once  barren  and  unproductive.    First,  thMD,  we  find  that  atmospheric 
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air-— which  ig  composed  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  oxygen  gas,  with  noall  portioaa 
of  ammooia  and  hydrogen — is  reqaired  to  permeate  throogh  the  soil  io  order  to 
uSEord  to  it  its  oxygen ;  which  sets  free  the  alkalies  contained  in  the  varions  con- 
atitoents  of  the  soil,  and  keeps  np  in  the  vegetable  matter  or  hnmaa  a  potrefactiye 
fermentation,  which  causes  it  to  evolve  carbonic  acid ;  thns  constant  supplies^  of 
nntriment,  in  the  shape  of  alkalies  in  solution  and  carbonic  acid,  are  being  sapplied 
to  the  rdots  of  the  plants  growing  on  that  soil.  But  this  is  not  iJl ;  for  the  carbonic 
acid  ^  and  ammonia  contained  m  the  air,  are  absorbed  by  the  oxides  of  iron  and 
ttlnmina,  and  fixed  in  the  soil ;  to  be  presented  in  a  soluble  form  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  on  the  occasion  of  every  shower.  Secondly,  we  perceive  that  water  is 
absolutely  necessary,  to  dissolve  the  alkalies  and  earthy  salts  contained  in  the  soil, 
and  to  furnish  them  in  a  state  of  solution  to  the  plants ;  but,  in  addition  to  these 
and  other  important  offices,  the  same  water  affords  to  the  plant  its  hydrogen,  and 
a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  to  enable  it  to  effect  certain  chemical  transrormations. 

Air  and  water,  then,  must  have  free  access  to  soils ;  otherwise  they  are  barren. 
Where  a  due  quantity  of  sand  is  in  combination  with  clay,  no  obstacle  exists  to 
their  action ;  and  when  the  clavs  are  rich,  the  sand  silicious,  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter abundant,  the  very  best  soil  is  presented  to  us  for  all  agricultural  purposes.  Its 
property  of  retaining  moisture,  even  in  the  hottest  season,  is  very  remarkable : 
whilst  in  heavy  rains  the  water  drains  off  very  quickly  wherever  drains  exist ; 
thus,  under  proper  management,  an  excess  of  water  is  never  retained  in  the  soU ; 
nor  does  it  ever  become  destitute  of  moisture.  It  is  easily  broken  up  by  the  plow 
or  hoe,  forming  comparatively  light  work  for  the  cattle  and  laborers  on  an  estate ; 
and  it  always  yields  a  more  grateful  return  for  the  plowings  or  '*  working  up*' 
which  it  receives,  than  any  ouier  description  of  soil.  Brick-mould,  therefore,  is 
deservedly  esteemed  and  sought  after  by  all  planters ;  as  it  not  only  gives  good 
jand  abundant  returns  during  the  first  and  second  years,  but  still  continues  ratoon- 
ing  for  many  years,  advantageously. 

I  have  known  many  estates  to  have  fine  level  fields  of  a  rich  clay  soil,  znost 
readily  convertible  into  an  excellent  brick-mould,  by  merely  carting  to  it  a 
proper  proportion  of  sand,  which  also  abounded  on  the  properties ;  yet  from 
neglect,  want  of  information,  or  other  causes,  these  fields  were  suffered  to  remain 
unimproved  in  this  respect.  The  lands  of  a  friend  of  my  own,  in  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements, are  at  this  moment  in  this  condition ;  and  although  he  is  striving  to  the 
best  of  bis  ability  to  afford  them  the  requisite  quantity  of  sand,  yet  his  cattle  are 
■o^  weakly,  and  his  means  so  contracted,  that  I  fear  a  very  considerable  time 
will  elapse  ere  his  fields  can  receive  anythinglike  the  quantity  their  nature  demands. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  particular  kind  of  soil  which  is  found  in  the  parish 
of  Trelawney,  Jamaica,  and  is  very  valuable  for  SQgar  cane  cultivation.  It  is  of  a 
chocolate  color;  varying,  however,  to  a  red  of  different  shades  of  brightness,  and 
has  a  very  glossy  or  sparkling  appearance  when  first  plowed  up ;  wnen  wet,  it 
aoib  the  hands  as  would  paint. 

Bryan  Edwards,  Porter,  and  others,  make  mention  of  this  soil ;  but  I  have 
never  known  any  explanation  given  as  to  its  origin.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  it  in  the  West  Indies,  and  have  seen  abundance  of  it  in  Malacca,  and  am 
inclined  to  pronounce  it  as  consisting  of  that  micaceous  variety  of  specular  iron  ore,* 
termed  sometimes  '*  iron-froth,"  largely  combined  with  lime,  in  various  forms,  and 
other  matters. 

In  Trelawney,  limestone  formation  prevails  generally  wherever  this  chocolate- 
colored  soil  is  round ;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  large  quantity 
of  lime  dissolved  and  carried  in  solution  to  the  soil  oy  the  action  of  the  weather, 
must  serve  to  neutralize  any  excess  of  acidity  csused  by  the  presence  of  the 
mineral  oxides.  On  the  whole,  it  forms  a  fine  friable  mould,  is  easily  worked  up, 
is  retentive  of  moisture,  and  bears  excellent  crops  of  canes,  which  ratoon  well, 
and  produce  abundance  of  fair,  well-grained  sugar. 

The  oxides  of  iron  and  alumina  abounding  must  tend  to  render  such  soil  fertile, 
by  the  large  quantity  of  ammonia  which  it  absorbs  from  the  atmosphere,  fixes  in 
the  soil,  and  yields  in  solution  (on  the  occasion  of  every  &U  of  rain}t  to  the  roots  of 
plants. 

*  Iroafroth  (EiAcnrahm)  is  composed  of  scaly  friable  parts  which  soil  stroogly :  color 
between  cherrv  and  brownish-red ;  very  soft, 
t  Bee  Liebig's  Organic  Chemist^,  p.  89 
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The  climate  inoBt  ooogeniai  to  the  sii«u>€«iie  plant  is  of  a  warm  and  moist 
character,  with  moderate  interrals  of  hot  dry  weather,  attempered  by  the  refresh- 
ing sea-breezes.  It  has  always  been  foand  to  grow  most  Inxariandy  on  islands* 
and  aloDf  the  seacoasts  of  mainland ;  which  leads  us  to  oonclode  that  the  saline 
particles  Dome  on  the  sespbreeze  exercise  a  powerfal  effect  on  the  growth  of  the 
plant.  The  inflaence  of  the  sea-breeze,^  however,  is  exerted  in  manj  ways :  as 
oy  imparting  moisture  to  the  soil/even  in  the  hottest  weather  and  dnest  season, 
by  supplying  to  it  the  major  portion  of  the  saline  matter  borne  inland,  and  by 
anbrdmg  to  the  leaves  of  the  canes  matter  for  assimilation :  add  to  which,  the 
abundant  dew,  which  it  decidedly  affects. 

Within  the  tropics,  the  cane  attains  its  greatest  perfection;  cold,  to  any  degree, 
does  not  suit  its  growth  or  development;  hence  it  cannot  be  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess in  Europe,  although  it  has  often  been  attempted  in  Spain  and  other  places. 

In  Louisiana,  the  frost  often  sets  in  before  the  planters  can  get  in  theur  crops ; 
and  so  affects  the  cane  that  its  juice  can  no  longer  be  induced  to  orystellize,  unless, 
indeed,  the  canes  can  be  cut  and  mainfactured  before  a  thaw  occurs. 

This  is  occasioned  bv  the  fluid  contents  of  the  various  cells  or  organs  bursting 
(from  excessive  cold)  their  bounds,  and  becoming  intermingled  the  one  with  the 
other :  that  is,  the  saccharine  with  the  nitrogenized  principles.  Now,  whilst  the 
frost  continues,  the  lowness  of  the  temperature  prevents  the  possibility  of  fermen- 
tation; but  should  a  thaw  intervene,  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  raised  su€Sciently 
high  to  permit  a  viscous  fermentation  taking  place,  which  altogether  prevents  the 
crystallization  of  the  juice,  if  afterwards  concentrated. 

If,  after  a  sharp  frost,  a  thaw  or  period  of  comparatively  warm  weather  occurs, 
of  sufficient  dmntion,  this  viscous  fermentetion  is  continued  until  all  the  sugar 
contained  in  the  juice  is  decomposed,  and  the  commingled  fluids  have  resolved 
themselves  into  *'  a  viscid  mucilaginoiu  matter,'*  possessing  neither  sweetness  nor. 
acidity.  This  will  occur  to  the  juice  of  the  cane  yet  uncut:  but  it  also  happens 
to  expressed  juice  under  other  and  singular  circumstances  ;one  insteoce  of  which 
it  ma^  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention,  as,  in  both  cases,  the  substances  tending  to 
organize  become  organized,  though  by  courses  very  different  from  each  other. 

**  Vauqnelin,  on  examining  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane— which,  before  being 
sent  from  Martinique,  had  been  heated  to  212''  in  closed  flasks,  in  order  to  absorb 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  contained  in  the  flasks— found  that  it  had  become  changed, 
during  the  voyage  to  France,  into  a  viscid  mucils^nous  matter,  which  was  with 
difficulty  got  out  of  the  flasks.  It  was  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  treated  widi 
sulphuric  acid,  it  yielded  no  grope  sugar ;  and  nitric  acid  changed  it  into  oxslio 
acid,  without  any  trace  of  mucic  acid.  The  so^  had  become  a  texture.  The 
substance  tending  to  organize  had  become  organized."* 

In  the  uppek*  districts  of  India,  frost  often  does  great  injury  to  the  cane  crops ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  the  mischief  is  effected,  is  not  at  all  underatood  by  either 
natives  or  Europeans.  The  cane  is  in  every  respect  a  tropical  plant,  and  requires 
that  strung  light  and  heat  which  are  to  be  found  continually  in  a  tropical  climate 
alone. 

The  influence  of  ieasant  is  a  very  importent  subject,  to  which  [  must  beg  leave 
particularly  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  planter.  In  the  first  place,  I  must  divide 
the  subject  into  two  parts,  in  order  to  treat  of  the  great  continent  of  India 
separately ;  as  its  seasons  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  Mauritius,  and  the  Straits  Settlemento. 

The  seasons  of  the  West  Indies,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  and  the  settlements  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  are  very  similar ;  and  indeed  the  climate  and  seasons  may  both 
be  said  to  be  exceedingly  alike,  as  far  as  regards  average  heat,  equable  tempera- 
ture, duration  of  rains,  &c. :  but  there  are  variations  arising  from  difference  in 
local  position,  which  will  be  particularly  steted  under  their  own  proper  heads. 

In  the  colonies  just  named,  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  oold  season;  but 
they  all  have  distinct  periods  of  hot,  dry,  and  rainy  weather  more  or  less  marked, 
and  slightly  varying  in  the  months  during  which  each  occur.  In  the  West  Indies 
these  periods  are  well  defined  and  pretty  regular,  and  the  planten  commonly 
choose  the  spring  and  the  fall  as  the  most  eligible  times  for  planting  out  their 
fields  in  canes ;  oat  on  some  estates  canes  are  planted  and  manafactufad  aU  the 
yearrowuL 

*  See  B«spsil's  Oigsnio  Chemistry,  p.  329. 
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1  may  here  remark,  that  I  am  well  aware  that,  hi  fifteen  oaaes  out  of  twenty,  a 
manajging  planter  of  a  West  Indian  estate  is  not  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  hia 
own  judgment,  bat  is  forced  to  act  according  to  the  directions  he  receives  from  the 
agent  or  planting  attorney  (as  he  is  termed)  of  the  estate.  From  this  caose,  it  is 
not  always  just  to  impnte  blame  to  the  resident  manager  (or  overseer,  as  he  is 
termed,  in  Jamaica)  for  the  errors  of  system,  and  ill  saccess  of  the  estate  nominally 
under  his  management :  nor  can  we  altogether  wonder  that  a  managing  planter 
brooks  such  a  state  of  dependence,  and  hesitates,  by  a  show  of  independence,  to 
risk  his  livelihood,  (perhaps  that  of  his  family  also,)  and  at  the  same  time  make  an 
enemy  for  life  ofthe  plantm^  attorney  :  which  would  very  often  result.  That  such 
a  state  of  things  should  exist  is  much  to  be  deplored ;  as  it  is  evident,  that  numerous 
evils  must  arise  from  such  a  denial  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  planting  agent, 
and  feeling  of  {nsecurity  on  that  of  the  resident  manager.  These,  however,  are 
matters  more  properly  belonging  to  another  part  of  my  subject;  and  I  only 
introduce  the  mention  of  them  here,  that  I  may  be  spared  the  ungracious  task  of 
noticing  the  numerous  errors  committed  ou  West  Indian  estates,  in  regard  to 


One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  mischief  and  ii^ury  on  sugar  estates,  is  the  use  of 
dried^  cane-trash  or  magass  for  fuel,  instead  of  wood  or  coal.  To  keep  up  a  supply 
of  this  most  expensive  fuel,  what  sacrifices  are  not  made ! — what  delays,  what 
trouble  and  anxiety  does  it  not  occasion !  and  bow  unsatisfactorily,  or  rather  how 
ruinously,  does  it  not  act.  in  regard  to  the  interests  and  well-being  of  an  estate. 
It  does,  indeed,  disarrange  the  whole  system  of  plantership,  and  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  disconcert  plans  which,  in  other  respects,  have  been  well  conceived,  and 
ably  carried  out.  Need  I  here  explain  how  this  happens,  and  how  it  afiects  the 
particular  subject  now  under  notice  7  I  think  not.  A  more  suitable  place  for 
such  an  explanation  will  shortly  present  itself.  I  will  therefore  merely  remark, 
that  proviaed  with  an  abundant  and  sure  supply  of  good  fuel,  such  as  coal  or 
wood,  the  planter  would  avail  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  advantages  attendant 
on  choice  of  time  and  season,  for  plantine  canee  and  manufiioturing  his  produce. 
No  cloudy  weather  or  drizzling  rain  would  then  deter  him  from  cutting  canes ;  on 
the  contrary,  every  reason  would  urge  him  to  do  so :  he  would  strain  every  nerve 
to  ^et  his  npe  canes  cut  and  manufactured  beiore  heavy  rains  came  on  to  render 
their  juice  watery,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  tops  to  pUmt  out  during  such 
seasonable  weather  for  planting. 

Sunshine  or  cloudy,  fair  or  showery,  it  matters  noL  Certain  fields  of  fine  canea 
require  cutting  :  thev  are  cut ;  other  fields  reonire  planting,  and  the  weather  is 
favorable  :  they  are  planted.  No  anxiety  can  oe  entertained, — ^no  risk  is  run ; 
for  a  boontifnl  supply  of  coal  (or  wood)  is  on  hand,  which  ensures  a  certain  and 
rapid^  manufacture  of  the  juice.  Without  such  ftiel,  the  proper  seasons  for 
planting  and  manufacture  can  only  be  partially  availed  of. 

In  the  West  Indies  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  sugar-cane  always  shows  a 
great  desire  to  *'  arrow"  or  flower  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and 
March  ;  so  much  so,  that  I  have  frequently  seen  ratoons  of  only  seven  months  old 
arrowing  freel]^.  From  December  to  J  uly  is  d  ecidedly  the  best  season  of  the  year 
for  manufacturing ;  and  from  Ausust  to  end  of  November  may  be  called  the  rainy 
months,  or  the  months  durinje;  wnich  rain  may  usually  be  expected :  but  in  the 
Straits  the  seasons  are  sometimes  very  capricious. 

As  the  cane  approaches  maturity,  two  or  three  months  of  hot  and  moderately 
dry  weather  bring  it  to  iu  highest  degree  of  sweetness,  and  fits  it  to  yield  an 
abundant  return  of  fijje  quality  sugar :  but  a  slight  shower  at  long  intervals  is  &r 
from  being  injurious  to  the  juice ;  on  the  contrary,  it  serves  to  maintain  the  vigor 
of  the  plant,  without  weakenine  its  juices.  Such  is  the  weather  a  planter  always 
rqoices  in  **  for  working  ofi^'  his  crop. 

The  seasons  in  India  may  be  divided  into  the  hot,  cold,  and  rainy ;  each  in  ex- 
treme, as  far  as  the  cane  is  concerned,  and  consequently  as  trying  to  the  plant  aa 
can  well  be  imagined. 

I  have  planted  fields  of  native  cane  during  the  month  of  December,  (when  in 
Upper  India  it  is  very  cold,)  and  the  plants  did  not  appear  above  the  ground  until 
the  weather  became  warm,  in  the  middle  of  February !  Finding  no  appearance 
of  vegetation  for  so  long  a  period,  I  was  thinking  of  replanting  the  land,  but  waa 
told  by  a  neighbor  that  if  t  waited  until  the  warm  weati^er  set  in,  I  should  see 
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the  canes  I  had  already  planted  spring  ap  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner;  as  it 
was  well  known  that  native  caue  would  not  vegetate  when  planted  during  the 
cold  season.  This  I  have  always  found  to  be  the  case.  The  Otaheite  and 
Chinese  canes  are  not  so  aflfected,  although  their  growth  is  much  impeded. 
Canes  planted  dnring  the  early  part  of  October  attain  a  tolerable  growth  by  De- 
cember, when  the  cold  checks  them  completely,  until  the  warmth  of  February 
and  a  light  shower  infuse  new  life  into  them,  and  bring  forth  numerous  vigorous 
th(X>ts.  The  "  hot  winds**  usually  set  in  in  the  early  part  of  April,*  and  continue 
mitii  the  middle  of  June,  scorching  and  burning  up  the  plants,  which  are  only 
•aved  by  the  rains  that  then  commence.  The  rapiaity  of  their  ^wth  is  then 
truly  wonderful :  in  four  months  only,  fine  fields  of  tall  and  luzunant  canes  have 
sprung  up,  where  previously  all  was  dry  and  parched !  The  change  is  indeed 
astonishing. 

If  it  be  m  a  part  of  the  country  where  frost  does  not  occur,  it  will  sometimes  be 
advantageous  to  allow  the  canes  to  continue  in  the  ground  until  February ;  when 
their  juice  will  be  in  a  richer  state  than  it  can  be  immediately  after  the  rains. 

But  if  frosts  are  to  be  feared,  it  is  better  to  plant  at  a  good  distance  apart;  and, 
by  keeping  the  plants  free  from  dead  leaves,  allow  air,  light,  and  heat  to  circalate 
fraely  oetween  them,  so  that  they  may  be  cut  and  manufactured  in  No- 
vember.^ 

During  the«rainy  season,  and  whenever  thunder-storms  occur,  canes  must  re- 
ceive a  very  considerable  and  beneficial  impetus,  from  the  electricity  which  their 
leaves  attract  from  the  overcharged  atmosphere ;  and  although  we  cannot  know 
how  it  acts,  yet  no  one  can  refuse  credence  to  the  fact  of  its  wonderful  influence 
on  vegetation.  Independent  of  this,  however,  we  are  assured  of  the  quantities 
of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  existing  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  tropical  country; 
both  of  which  are  conveyed  to  the  soil  by  the  rams  which  fall,  and  serve  to 
renovate  and  fertilize  it.  This  ammonia  exists  in  the  atmosphere  of  tropical 
countries  in  much  greater  quantities  than  in  that  of  Europe  ;  in  consequence  of 
the  putrefmciive  process  being  so  continual,  and  so  much  more  rapid  than  in  cold 
or  temperate  climates.  India,  besides  200,000,000  of  human  beings,  teems  with 
myriads  of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes;  all  more  or  less  yielding  ammonia  to  the 
atmosphere  both  during  life  and  after  death :  we  can  therefore  imagine  how  it 
must  abound.  The  native  cultivators  well  know  the  benefit  land  derives  from 
being  often  plowed  and  worked  up  during  the  rainy  season  ;  but  of  course,  they 
do  not  know  the  manner  in  which  this  renovation  takes  place :  certain  it  is,  that 
there  can  be  no  country  in  the  world  where  less  manure  is  used,  or  where  the 
land  is  so  completely  stripped — so  hardly  pressed  ;  yet,  by  the  practice  of  frequent 
plowing,  it  continues  year  after  year  to  yield  moderate  crops.  To  what  is  this 
.dueT  Is  it  not  to  atmospheric  influence  ?  Most  assuredly  it  is.  Whilst  I  would 
wish  to  impress  this  fact  on  the  planter,  I  would  at  the  same  time  point  out  to  him, 
that  although  the  principle  is  in  part  correct,  it  is  on  the  other  hand,  in  part, 
■tnpidly  wrong ;  inasmuch  as  not  long  cultivated  land  can  produce  the  crops  it 
should,  merely  by  aid  of  atmospheric  influence:  it  must  have  returned  to  it  as 
manure  a  portion  of  those  constituents  of  which  it  has  been  deprived  by  cropping. 
The  Chinese  system  of  making  land  produce  its  utmost,  and  keeping  it  up  to  that 
standard,  is  the  correct  and  strictly  true  principle.  What  is  termed  in  the  Straits, 
*' forcing  a  soil  to  exhaustion,**  is  an  ignorant  and  eminently  absurd  expression, 
which  has  no  meaning:  for  if  a  soil  will  produce  by  good  management,  (say)  two 
tons  of  sugar,  for  twenty  years  in  succession,  it  certainly  will  continue  to  do  so 
€uL  infinitum  :  provided  the  same  good  management  be  exhibited. 

•  Often  in  March.  t  As  a  general  rule. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

1.— COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

We  are  indebted  for  this  and  the  next  extract  to  Mr.  Kettell'a  inTalnable  '*  United 
States  Economist." 

The  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain,  which  were  originated  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  centary.  and  continaed  in  force  down  to  the  peace  of  X815,  have  now  since 
three  years  been  abolished  in  respect  to  the  foreign  trade.  It  was  generally  contended, 
and  by  many  believed,  that  the  commercial  greatness  of  England  was  due,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  to  the  operation  of  those  laws,  rather  than  to  the  enterprising  and  commercial 
character  of  her  people.  The  singular  position  of  their  island  home,  which  made  naviga- 
tion the  only  means  of  cemmunication  with  their  neighbors,  and  eminently  favored  its 
development,  inasmuch  as  that  no  wind  can  blow  from  any  qnarter  of  the  compass  bnt 
that  it  is  fair  for  the  arrival  and  departure  of  some  of  England's  mercantile  marine ;  her 
possession  of  oaks,  iron  and  mechanical  genius,  enabled  her  to  build,  without  competi- 
tion, those  vessels  which  her  enterprise  and  necessities  sent  into  all  seas.  With  these 
advantages,  it  was  inevitable  that  England  should  become  the  mistress  of  the  seas ;  and 
to  ascribe  the  results  of  those  combined  circumstances  to  the  operation  of  law,  was  more 
worthy  of  a  dark  age  than  of  the  enlightened  present.  Soon  after  the  government  of 
Cromwell  invented  those  laws,  Colbert,  in  1664,  constructed  the  first  general  tariff  for 
France,  aod  the  principles  of  Uiat  tariff  were  more  stricdy  enforced  by  succeeding  min- 
isters, especialW  in  relation  to  navigation,  down  to  the  present  day.  As  long  as  all  the 
countries  out  of  Europe  were  dependencies  of  European^  governments,  and  exposed  to 
the  operation  of  their  laws,  but  little  progress  was  made  in  that  healthful  rivalry  which 
operates  to  the  benefit  of  general  industry.  The  separation  of  the  United  States  from 
dreat  Britain  Treed  them  from  the  operation  of  her  laws,  and  compelled  their  relaxation. 
Even  statesmen  were  not  too  stupid  to  see  the  necessity  of  modifying  a  state  of  things 
which  compelled  a  British  vessel  to  make  a  vovage  across  the  Adandc  in  ballast,  one 
passage,  passing  a  United  States  vessel  loaded,  thus  charging  two  freights  upon  every 
cargo  carried  without  benefiting  the  vessel ;  consequently  the  laws  were  for  Uie  first 
time  modified,  and  United  States  and  British  vessels  placed  upon  an  equal  footing.  In 
1818  the  United  States  passed  a  law  virtually  abolishing  navigation  laws  in>favor  of  any 
nadcm  which  should  adopt  a  similar  policv.  The  inevitable  progress  of  commerce,  deep- 
ening its  own  channels,  at  length  compelled  England,  in  6mf  of  famine,  to  suspend  her 
navi^tion  laws,  in  order  that  vessels  of  all  nations  might  bnng  her  food.  Holland  and 
Belffinm  were  curo]>elled  by  the  same  necessity  to  do  likewise,  and  that  experiment  led 
to  the  final  abrogation  of  the  English  navigadon  laws  in  1849,  consequently  bringing  into 
force  the  United  States  law  of  1818.  France  alone  remains  in  her  former  posiuon.  The 
results  of  the  exclusive  policy  of  France,  and  of  the  liberal  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain^  are  seen  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  tonnage  which 
entered  each  country  in  1849  and  1851,  distinguishing  the  foreign  from  the  national : 

TA.BLB  SHOWIira   THB    TONRAQI    WBICB   ENTERKD  KACH    COUNTRY,   DlSTUfGUISBINQ 
THE  NATIONAL  FROM  FORIIGN  FLA08. 

V 1849 ,  . 1851 ^ 

Nfttioiud.  Fonvign.  Natiooal.  Fanign. 

Great  Britain 4,390,375 1,680,894 4,388,245 2,599,988 

France 837,345 1,049,946 866,145 1,312,411 

Unitad  States 2,658,325 1,710,515 3,054,349 1.939,091 

The  exclusive  policy  of  France  has  not  promoted  her  interesta.  Of  the  whole  ton- 
nage which  enters  France  in  any  ooe  ]^eary  only  40  per  cent  is  the  property  of  French 
citizens.  In  both  England  and  the  United  Stated  the  reverse  is  the  case.  It  is  doubdess 
the  case  that  the  genius  of  Frauce  is  far  less  maritime  than  either  that  of  England  or  of 
the  United  States ;  but  the  figure  shows  that  laws  can  do  but  little  towards  changing  the 
character  of  a  people.  As  between  the  United  States  and  England,  both  possessed  of 
maritime  aptness,  it  was  fiercely  contended  that  the  superior  capital  and  general  resources 
of  die  latter  would  enable  her,  on  a  footing  of  equality,  to  drive  the  United  States  vessels 
out  of  the  trade,  at  least  the  international  trade. 

It  was  supposed  that  in  what  was  called  the  triangular  voyage  between  the  United  States, 
British  West  Indies  and  England,  the  vessels  of  the  latter  would  have  such  advantasea 
as  would  ruio  American  tonnage.  We  may  now,  from  official  documenta,  compile  a  table 
of  the  British  and  American  tonnage  which  entered  the  United  States  from  each  country 
of  the  world  at  two  periods.  In  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  operation  has  been 
altogether  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  the  tonnage  of  the  latter  showing  an  increase  from 
almost  every  country. 
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BRITISH  AND  UNITED  STATES  TONNAGE  ENTERED  UNITED  STATES. 
-1S49.  >    ^  , 1851.. 


From—                               Briaah.  U.S.  British.                U.S. 

Great  Britain 551,162 600,769 501,694 643,399 

Canada 537,697 906,813 514,383 1,013,275 

North  American  Colooiea....    314,805 120.867 361,564 62,419 

British  Weat  Indies 46,686 63,523 39,894 58,353 

•British  Eaat  Indies —      20,529 2,508 29.907 


Total  O.  B.  dependencies..  . .  1,450,350 1,712,501 1,420,243 1,807,253 

All  other  countries 32,357 945,830 140,022 1,247,057 


Total  tons 1.482.707 2,656.331 1,560,269 3,054.309 

Thus  we  observe  that  the  entriee  of  United  Sutes  tonnage  from  Great  Britain 
increased  42,530  tons ;  but  British  tonnage  decreased  49,268  tons.  The  same  in  reepeet 
to  Canada  and  the  British  East  Indies,  j^rom  countries  other  than  Britiah,  the  trade  baa 
been  virtually  monopolized  by  United  States  vessels. 

If  we  compare  the  progress  of  tonnaffe  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  aad 
Great  Briuin,  we  shall  have  results  aa  follows : 

TONNAGE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN,  ENTERED  IN  EACH  TEAR. 

^— Tjicrrsb  STAm^-— s         » obsat  jmitaik.— ^ 

American.  Foreign.  British.  Foreign. 

1834 1,074,670 568,052 1,996.930..,.    648,911 

1835 1,352,653....    641,310 2,108,492 732,886 

1836 1,2.55,384.-..    680,213 2,250.173....    832,194 

1837 1,299,720....    765,703 

1838-. •• 1,408,761....    604,166 

1839 1,491,279....    624,814 2,756,533.. ..1,301,935 

1840 1,576,946....    712,363 2,807,367.. ..1.298,840 

1841 1,631,909 736,444 2,900,7 49... .1,08 1. 380 

1842 1,510,111 732,775 2,680,838 974,768 

1843,9  mos 1,143,523 §34,752 2,919,528....  1,005,894 

1844 1,977,438 916.992 3,087,437....  1,143,896 

1845 2,035.486....    910.563 3,699,853... .1,353,735 

1846 2,221,028....    968,178 3,622,808 1,407,963 

1847 2,101,359....  1,120,346 4,238.056....  1,852,096 

1848 ♦....2,393  482. ...1,405,191 4,020,415... -1,559,046 

1849 2,658,321.  ...1,710,51 5 4,390,375 1,680,894 

1850 2,573,016.... 1,775,623 4,078,544 2,035,159 

1851 3,054,349 1,939,091 4,388,245-... 2,599,988 

The  year  1639-40,  and  in  1847,  the  increase  of  foreign  tonnage  entering  Great  Briuin 
was  large,  in  consequence  of  the  great  importation  of  com,  and  these  have,  since  the  last 
famine,  continued  at  an  enormoos  figure,  favoring  the  employment  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
com  coantries.  In  the  above  period  of  fifteen  years,  however,  the  entries  of  American 
tonnage  in  the  United  States  nave  tripled,  while  Biitish  tonnage  in  England  has  little 
more  than  doubled.  The  ratio  of  foreign  tonnage  entering  England  has  increased  faster 
than  foreign  tonnage  in  the  United  States,  because  Amen(ian  vessels  are  incloded  in  the 
former.    The  tonnage  of  the  U.  8.,  in  its  several  employments,  has  progressed  aa  foUowR 

UNITED  STATES  TONNAGE. 
Employed  in—  1840.  1850.  1851. 

Foreign  Trade 752,838 1,386.754.... 1,482,973 

Foreign  Steam —     44.942 62,390 

Foreign  Whale 136,926 146.016 181.644 

Coasung  Vessels 946,480 1,273,994 1,333.106 

Do.      under  20  tons 32,030 42,027 45,654 

Do.       Steam 198,184 481,804 521,216 

Cod  Fishing 67,926 85,646 87,475 

Do.      nnder20tODS 8,109 8,160 8,140 

Mackerel  Fishing 98,369 58,112 50,539 

Whale        do —    —     — 

Total 2,170,769  3,527,455  3,772,439 

In  the  eleven  vears  here  embraced,  the  sailing  tonnage  in  the  foreign  trade  has  doo- 
bled,  and  over  sixty-two  thousand  steam  tons  have  been  added.  The  coasting  sailing  too* 
nage,  in  the  same  time,  has  increased  forty  per  cent ,  and  the  steam  two  hundred  per 
cent.  The  home  fisheries  have  shown  no  great  increase ;  in  fact,  precisely  that  intereat 
which  alone  has  received  bounties  from  the  government  is  the  only  one  that  has  not 
incxeased.    This  large  increaae  in  tonnage  has  not  been  without  itt  influence  npon 
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freiglits,  bat  these  hftTe  not  been  BtflleieBtly  depressed  to  prereot  the  eoostnictxoii  of 
Tessels. 
The  foUowiog^  table  shows  the  progress  of  building  for  t3ie  foreign  trade : 

BBOISmBBID  TONS  BUILT  AND  DISPOSED  Or. 
Sold  to 
Built.        ForeigBers.     CondemBed.         Lost         laersass. 

1846 58,374 10,931 4,242 22,118 20,981 

1647 78,649 13,907 5,096 22,078 37,766 

1848 135,885 11,079 3,602 26,872 94,338 

1849 99,130 12,506 7,109 23,606 55,908 

1850 157,612 13,468 4,666. 23,724 115,753 

1851 165,849 15,246 3,806 23,149 123,647 

The  increase  in  the  effective  tonnage  has  been  very  large.  The  hieh  freights  of  1847 
stimulated  a  great  activity  in  the  ship-yards,  which  subsided  in  the  following  year,  to  be 
renewed  with  greater  vigor  in  the  past  two  vears.  The  coasdn^  tonnage  has  shown  the 
same  features,  notwithstanding  the  continual  increase  of  competition  from  the  rail-roads, 
a  competition  which,  in  England,  has  seriously  reduced  the  coastine  tonnaee.  If  the 
eoasttng  trade  of  Ensland  had  been  thrown  open,  like  the  foreign  ti^pde,  the  diminudon 
in  its  movement  wonld  have  been  ascribed  to  that;  bat  it  had  onlv  the  rivalry  of  rail- 
roads, and  these  have  been  effective.  In  the  United  States,  great  as  nas  been  the  activity 
of  the  rail'road  traffie,  it  has  not,  up  to  tiiia  time,  encroached  opon  eoasting  toimage. 

a^EXPORTB  OP  COTTON  GOODS. 
In  oar  last  number  we  remarked  upon  the  importance  of  removing  the  duties  upon 
tiiose  raw  materials  which  enter  into  the  cost  or  manufactured  goods.  That  measure 
seems  the  more  important,  inasmuch  as  that  New  England  goods  can  now  compete  suc- 
cessfully vnth  those  of  Great  Britain  in  the  same  markets.  The  following  table,  from 
official  sources,  shows  the  destination  of  the  exports  for  a  series  of  years. 

EXPORTS  OF  DOUESTIO  COTTON   GOODS  FROM  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

To-  1833,  1846.  1850.  1851. 

Asia 13,360 259,614 278,776 60.900 

Africa 35,551 149,149 146,300 545,296 

China 215,497 813,606 1,203,997 1,854.618 

Chili 369,704 981,981 594,691 855,684 

Brazil 261,640 477,864 533,187 656,417 

Mexico 931,151. 73,817 304,678 111,541 

Hayn.... «.. 20,750 52,274 264,992 296,051 

British  Bast  Indies 37,214 77,575 311,265 320.906 

BusnosAyres 160,888 9,666 169,892 88,798 

Cuba 42,871 37,808 24,421 25,741 

Texas —     59,298......      —      — 

Canada,  &c —     —    248,165 1,221,934 

All  other 443,888 583,830 537,060......  1,163,525 

The  returns  from  Boston  and  New- York,  of  the  quantity  exported  this  year,  as  com- 
pared with  last,  will  indicate  that  the  value  vrill  reach  •10/)00,000  for  1852. 

The  aggregate  value  has  nearly  tripled  since  1833,  showing  a  greater  ratio  of  increase 
dian  the  exports  of  Great  Britain,  which  from  a  value  of  Xl  8,486, 401  in  1833,  reached  an 
export  value  of  £30,089,000  in  1851.  But  it  woald  seem  to  be  the  case,  diat  the  exports 
of  the  New-England  States  increase^  as  the  quantity  of  cotton  taken  declines,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  manv  raw  materials  which  enter  into  the  manufacturing  are  exposed 
here  to  taxes,  which  the  British  manufacturers  do  not  have  to  pay.  The  remarkable  im- 
pulse which  has  been  given  to  the  foreign  sales  of  domestic  goods  may  be  seen  in  the 
K>Uowing  table,  ftam  official  sources,  of  the  export  of  cotton  mods  from  the  rival  manu- 
facturers of  Great  ^tain  and  the  United  States,  and  the  bales  of  cotton  consumed  in 
each  country  for  several  different  years : 

/  UNITED  STATES. ^        ,  GREAT  BRITAIN. * 

Bales  Consumed.         Value  Exports.       Bales  Gonsumod.  Vsl.  Exp's. 

1833 194,412 $2,532,517 877,589 £18,486,401 

1835 216,888 ....    2,858,681 937,616 20,513,586 

1838 246,063 3,678,755 1,265,116 24,550,375 

1843 ...267,850 3,970,690 1,821,693 35,999,478 

1844 346,744 3,898.880 1,427,482 25,831,586 

1845 389,006 4,327,928 1,577,617 26,119,321 

1846 422,597 3,545,481 1,561,232 25,610,693 

1847 427,967 4,082,532... 1,142,008 24,472,936 

1848 531,772 5,718,205 1,506,991 23,339,000 

1849 518,039 4,933,129 1,586,606 86,890,000 

1850 487,769 4,734,424 1,513,007 28,259,700 

1851 404,108 7,341,905 1,664,075 30,089,000 


188  ooMMEROS  oar  bt.  loitib. 

The  muraftctnre  in  the  United  States  ha«,  ia  the  period  embraced  in  the  table, 
iocreaaed  212,000  bales,  and  the  export  has  increased  hot  94,500,000.  In  Great  Briuin 
the  consumption  has  doubled,  yet  the  export  ha«  increased  in  a  less  ratio.  It  would  seem, 
nearly  all  the  increase  of  her  manufactures  is  for  export. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  table  of  *'  bales  consumed,"  is  given  only  the  cotton 
taken  b^  the  manafacturers  from  the  |>ons,  and  does  not  embrace  the  annually  increasins 

auantities  sent  to  the  factories  of  the  interior  from  plantations.  It  will  now  be  observed 
lat  the  average  official  value  of  cotton  in  1850  was  Hi  cents,  and  in  1851, 12  cents.  At 
this  rate,  the  bales  in  the  last  year  were  worth  $48,  and  in  the  fonner  $45  each.  On  this 
basis  the  results  are  as  follow : 

Bales  UMd.  Value.  Value  Exported  Goods. 

1850 487,869 $21,948,605 4,734,424 

1851 404,108 19^97,184 ,.7,241,205 

Decrease 83,661 $2,551,421 — 

Increase —     —         2,506,781 

This  great  change  in  the  direction  of  goods  would  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  coarser 
descriptions  are  supplied  from  the  factories  of  the  South  and  West,  and  to  whieb  those  of 
the  Atlantic  States,  so  supplanted,  find  markets  abroad.  It  is  probably  the  case  that  the 
diminished  purchases  of  cotton  in  the  last  ten  years  resulted  less  from  decreased  actual 
consumption  than  from  using  up  stocks,  which  are  now  apparently  being  replaced  by  the 
large  purchases  which  the  cotton  returns  indicate.  California  has  opened  a  fair  maritet, 
but  the  whole  of  Asia,  including  China  and  the  British  and  Dutch  East  Indies,  take 
increased  quantities.  The  consumption  of  United  States  cotton  in  Csnada,  during  the 
past  year,  is.  however,  the  most  pleasing  indication  of  New-England  progress,  in  oompe* 
tition  with  the  English.  The  removal  of  the  duties  on  the  raw  material  will  give  a  sail 
greater  advantage  to  the  trade  in  this  direction. 

a^COMMEECB  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 


f  Total  Product  of  the  Upper  Mine*,  received  at  the  Port  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  poet 
eleven  years,  viz  :  from  1641  to  1861 : 

1841 463,404  pigs.... 32,438,280  lbs.  aver,  price  $3  55.. ..$1,151,556  94 

1842 473,699  ••  .-..33.158,930  "  "         3  00....  994.767  90 

1843 584  131  •' 40,889.170  "  '«        2  70....  1,104.007  59 

1844 624,601  "  43,722,070  "            "        3  00 1,311,662  10 

1845 778.460  ••  54,492.200  "            "        3  30 1,798,242  60 

1846 752,403  «  ....52,668,210  "            "         3  50 1,843,387  35 

1847 802,656  "  ....56,185,920  «            "3  75 2,106,972  00 

1848 681,969  "  ....47,737,830  «  "         3  60....  1,718,561  68 

1849 625,562  "  ....43,789,340  -     "  "         4  05....  1,773,468  27 

1850 567,496  "  ....39,724,720  •*            "         4  45 1,766,750  04 

1851 540,000  »«  37,800,000  "  "        4  20....  1,577,600  00 

$17,147,978  67 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  ^e  exact  product  of  the  Lower  Mines,  but  the 
most  reliable  information  fixes  it  at  150,000  pigs  annually,  for  the  past  eleven  years — 
say: 

11  years— 150,000  pigs,  or  115,500,000  pounds,  at  $3  50->$4,042,500  00 

This  shows  the  value  of  the  product  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Mines  for  the  past  elevpa 
years,  to  be  twenty-one  millions»one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  doUiurs  and  sixty-seven  cents.  ^ 

GROCERIES. 

Commencing  with  the  year  1841,  we  find  that  the  wholesale  grocexr  trade,  wUch 
usually  embraced  the  conmiission  business,  was  confined  to  some  twenty  nouses,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $1,500,000. 

The  imports  were  estimated  at  two  and-a-half  millions  of  dollars,  with  sales  amoimting 
to  $3,500,000. 

Sufiering  alike  with  all  other  branches  of  business  during  the  revulsions  of  1841  and 
1842,  vie  find,  that  although  the  sales  during  this  period  maintained  about  the  usual  aver* 
age.  with  perhaps  a  slight  diminution,  yet  not  until  the  commencement  of  the  new  era,  in 
1845,  did  a  healthful  increase  manifest  itself. 

From  this  period  may  we  date  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  increase  in  the  groceiy 
The  restoration  of  confidence,  the  great  influx  of  eungrants,  the  improvement 
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In  the  condition  of  the  conntrv  generally,  requiring,  not  onlv  the  necessaries,  bnt  the 
luxuries  of  life,  combined  to  aaTsnce  this  department  of  trade  more  rapidly  than  could 
have  been  anticipated  under  ordinal]^  circumstances. 

In  addition  to  these  causes,  we  might  include  the  opening  of  the  Michigan  Canal,  oon* 
nectin^  us  with  tiie  cities  and  vast  country  bordering  on  the  lakes — afformng  them  sup- 
plies of  groceries  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  and  supplanting,  to  a  veiy  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  trade  with  the  eastern  cities. 

From  1845,  we  estimate  the  grocery  trade  to  have  increased  almost  one  hundred  per 
cent.,  with  a  capital  proportionaDly  enlaTE[ed. 

The  totel  sales  of  the  jobbing  grocers,  for  the  year  1851,  approximates  to  910,000,000, 
whilst  the  trade  of  the  retail  grocers  of  the  city  approaches  to  two-and-a-half  millions  of 
doUars. 

We  append  a  tabular  statement,  showing  the  imports  of  four  of  the  most  important  or 
leading  articles  in  the  grocery  trade  for  the  past  six  years : 

1846.  1847.  1848.  1849.  1850.  1851. 

Sugar—  Hhds 11.603....  19,671....  26,U6....  26,500....  25,796....  29,974 

"  Bbls ,..  5i752>     ^rt,„         ,.«,„  -„. p....  5,031.... 20,856 

Boxes..... J     20,111.. ..14,812....  7,348^_  ^^Jg^g       ^j^gg^ 

COFnx—         Bags 65,128. ...77,767. ...78,842.. ..67,353. ...73,673. ..101,903 

MOLA88X8—    Bbk] 14,996. ...21,554. ...21,948.. ..29.214. ...29,518.. ..40,281 

BalT—  Sacks 177,724... 106,302. ..204,741. ..291,709. ..261,330.. .266,933 

*<  Bbls, 58,948.. ..41,380. ...38,809. ...23,553.. ..19,158.. ..46,250 

^   DBT  GOODS. 

B^ferring  to  the  year  1841,  we  find  that  the  entire  wholesale  dry  goods  business  was 
transacted  oy  about  ten  houses,  several  of  which  kept  assorted  stocks  of  other  wares, 
now  forming  separate  and  distinct  branches  of  trade. 

The  aggregate  capital  then  employed  approximated  to  $600,000,  and  sales  to  the  coun- 
try merchants  were  estimated  at  about  $1,250,000. 

The  newness  of  the  country,  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  great  length  of  credits, 
and  dearth  of  moneyed  facilities,  were,  perhaps,  principal  causes  why  this  branch  of  busi- 
ness, for  several  years,  up  to  1845,  paid  little  or  no  remuneration. 

Business  was  almost  entirely  transacted  on  credit— the  time  granted,  or  in  a  manner, 
forcibly  taken  from  the  wholesale  dry  ^^oods  men — so  extended  their  credits  as  to  render 
them,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  underwnters  for  the  other  departments  of  trade,  and  they 
probably  suffered  more  than  any  other.  Indeed,  the  losses  were  so  heavy,  and  appa- 
rently unavoidable — ^it  is  Questionable  whether  the  gains  of  anv  one  house,  uintomxptedly 
engaged  in  the  business  during  that  period,  more  than  equaled  their  expenses.  From 
1845,  when  our  city  sprang,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  commercial  existence — when  wide 
extents  of  tributary  conntr^,  irom  sparsely  settled  lands  and  indigent  inhalntant^^ 
seemed,  by  some  magic  transition,  to  suddenly  smile  with  improvements,  civilization,  and 
growing  wealth.  From  that  time  may  we  date  the  permanent  establishment  and  rapid 
ucrease,  of  not  only  this,  but  of  every  other  branch  of  trade.  A  total  reorganization 
oeems  to  have  been  formed — a  new  and  powerful  impetua  appears  to  have  been  given. 
Instead  of  unlimited  credit^,  prompt  payments  were  agreed  upon  and  exacted—  the  **  nr*- 
bpping  system"  rigorously  adhered  to,  and  goods  were  afforded  at  greatly  reduced 
profits. 

In  ronsequence,  the  imports  were  more  than  trebled  in  one  year ;  sales  were  propor- 
tionably  increased ;  and  both  the  country  and  city  merchant  experienced  and  acknow- 
ledged the  benefit  of  the  change. 
^  Coming  down  to  the  end  of  the  decade,  we  find  the  houses  eneaged  exdvuivdy  in  job- 
bing dry  goods,  to.  number  about  twen^,  and  the  capital  emiuoyed  to  approximate  to 
three  millions  of  dollan. 

The  imports  during  the  year,  ending  Sept.  1st,  we  estimate  at  96,000,000;  and  sales  to 
the  country,  including  the  season  ending  December  1st,  at  $7,000,000. 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  reteil  trade,  (in  which  branch  many  houses  wholesale  to  a  con- 
aiderable  extent,)  and  we  estimate  the  amount  of  their  importations  to  be  about  diree 
imllions  of  dollars,  with  sales  approaching  to  •4,.000,000,  making  the  total  imports  of  dry 
goods  to  be  $9,000,000,  and  sales  approximating  to  611,000,000. 

4.— THE  COFFEE  TRADE.* 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  quantity  of  Coffee  produced  in  the  Brazils  is  expressed  in^ 
the  following  table,  compiled  by  the  Brazilian  Consul  (General : 

*  The  reader  will  refer  to  an  elaborate  paper,  which  we  published  in  our  second  volume,  upon 
this  subject,  and  which  we  now  conelude  to  date. 
VOL.   I.  13 
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Produetian  of  Coffee  in  the  Brazils, 

Ban*  Arrobu.  Lbt. 

1820 95,700 478,500 15^12^00 

1825 182,710 ©12,550 29,201^00 

1830 391,785 1,958,925 62,685,600 

1835 627,165 3,135,825 100,346,400 

1840 1,063,805 5,319,005 170,208,800 

1850-^1 1,897,231 9,486,155 303,556,960 

1851^2,  eatimate 1,700,060 8,500,000 272,000,000 

It  would  seem  from  tfais  table  that  the  prodnctioB  of  cofiee  in  Brazfl  doubled  every  five 
yeara  up  to  1840.  since  when  it  has  increased  80  per  cent.  The  increase  since  1835  has 
been  200  million  oounds ;  and  of  that  increase  the  United  States  have  taken  one-half.  In 
the  previous  number  of  the  Economist,  we  showed  that  almost  all  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  sugar  in  Cuba  had  found  a  market  in  the  United  States.  It  now  appears  diat  a 
oonsiderable  fMDportion  of  the  Brazil  coffee  finds  a  market  here  also.  This  is  indicated 
in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  quantity  annually  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  the  four  leading  countries  of  production,  and  also  the  whole  quantity  imported  into 
the  Union  during  the  past  18  years ; 

Import  of  Pounds  of  Coffu  into  the  United  States, 

Brazil.  Cuba.  St  Domingo.  Java  Total 

1834 26,571,368 19,536,457 15,141.779 5,307,186 80,153,366 

1835 35,774,876 29,373,675 19,276,290 4,728,890 103,19»;577 

1836 46,840,219 17,850,736 11,772,064 8.850,658 103.790,507 

1837 ..33,906,236 29,503,553 9,252,636 1,779,819 88,140^03 

1838 27,411,986 33,051,651 11,375,350 2.423,277 88,130,720 

1839 48,694,294 26,181.489 9,726,495 5,626,348 106,696,992 

1840 .,47,412,756 25,331,888 9.153,524 4,343,254 94,996,095 

1841 59,575,722 17,198,573 12,547,791 6,794,702 114.948,783 

1842 61,248,942 14.321.458 1 1,530,102 9,781,416 112,764,635 

1843. 49,515,666 16.611,287 10,811,288 1,638,307 92,295,660 

1844 95.291,484 18,628,875 20.781,461 8,740.841 158,338,111 

1845 .78,553,616 1,157,794 13,090,359 3,925,716 108,133,360 

1846 97,353,697 2,326,497 12,734.753 2,819.411 132,812,734 

1847 94,916,629 6,673,479 19,085,277 17,819,345 156,716,575 

1848 1 10,927,284 2,258,7 10 16,990,976 3,037,377 150,559,130 

1849 122,581,183 4/)00,986 13,384,474 4,208,078 165,334,700 

1850 90.319,511 3,740,803 19,440.985 5,146,961 144,986,895 

1651 107,578,257 3,099,084 13,205,766 8,423,968 152,453,617 

Nearly  the  whole  increase  in  the  import  of  Braril  coffee  was,  it  appears,  at  New-Or- 
leans, to  supply  the  Western  trade.  The  import  of  coffee  from  Brazil  in  1844  was  ex- 
traordinary, amounting  to  nearly  half  the  whole  product  of  that  country.  Coffee,  up  to 
1832,  paid  a  duty  of  5  per  cent. ;  since  that  year  it  has  been  free.  The  effect  of  this 
change  is  seem  in  the  following  table : 

Imports  of  Coffee  into  the  United  States,  toith  the  Export  and  Quantity  retained  for 
Consumptionf  also  the  Duty  and  Average  Price, . 

Import.  Export  Consumption.    Duty.  Ar,  cost 

Pounds.  PouihU.  Pounds.       per  lb.    per  lb. 

1821 21,273,659 9,387,596 U.-o, ]  20 

1822 25^)82,390 7,267,119 iB^MS^Jil  I  5„_^    80 

1823 37,337,732 20,900,687 16,«7,0):  f  "  *'^'"-  80 

1824 30,224,296 19,427^227 lV07,0tnJ  20 

1825 45,390,620 24,512,568 aO/i7S^fi3^  17 

1826 37,319,107 11,584,713 31,7:H,7a<  !  r  „„t«    ^^ 

•  1827 50,051,986 21,697,789 *il^,35(^Hi7  f'''^^^'  11 

1828 55,194,697 16,037,964 3L>,|Se,733;  0 

1829 51,133,538 18,083,843 aSjO-tOj^JflS  J- 5  centa.     9 

1830 51,488,248 13,124,561 ^^r^^^t^^"^  (tt  cent^      ^^ 

1831 81,747,386 6,056,629 75,7(12,757  J  **'     8 

1832 91,722,329 55,251,158 *jr^,17l,nL  f  1  cent      10 
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Import  of  Coffee  into  the  United  StateSf  Jjrc.,  contimud. 

Import  Export.  Consamptioki.    Dutj.  At.  cost 

PottBcU.  Pounda.  Poniidf.  per  lb. 

1833 99^55,020 24^99,114 T.-.Orir^MO'V 

1834 80,150^65 35,806,881 44^1-!B,5tJ5 

1835 103,199,777 11,446,775 ni,75a,8i>a 

1836 93,790,507 16,143,907 77,6n^TO0 

1837 88,140,403 12,096,332 t^iHA^lt 

1838 88,139,790 5,267,087 e-i,fl72,fi33 

1839 106^696,999 6,894,475 ^^^%1*1^G^2 

1840 94,996,095 8,69^,334 efi,907j76l 

1841 144,987,787 5,784,536 10'>.30f»,2-lT 

1842 112,764,635 5,378,068 107.1^,5t;7  [.free. 

1843 82,295,660 6,378,994 tV16,0t!^ 

1844 158,332,111 8,620,291 IHS.TI^H'ZO 

1845 108,133^369 13,501,972 9J,if31,n?*T 

1846 132,812,734 8,275,542 12^,537  ,1t»a 

1847 156,716,575 6,383,583 1Sii,33^j9:J'3 

1848 150^559,138 6,998,088 l4;t,56T,050 

1849 165,334,700 14,380,429 l.*.M,$S^,^7l 

1850 144^86,895 15,287,499 lS;J,e9a,:jae 

1851 152,453,617 3^13,126 Ue,9a0,i91, 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1840  was,  in  roand  nnmbert,  17  mOlionB.  The 
ayerage  consumption  for  the  three  years  1839-40-41  was  98|  millions  of  poonds,  which 

Sve  a  consumption  of  5  j  pounds  per  head.  The  average  for  die  three  years,  including 
e  census  year  1850,  was  143  millions  of  pounds,  and  the  population  was  23  milHona, 
which  gave  a  consumption  of  6;^  pounds  per  uead.  In  1830  the  consumption  was  only 
three  pounds  per  head ;  but  the  price  had  ruled  nearly  double  what  it  aid  in  the  three 
years  preceding  1850.  In  1821  the  consumption,  per  head,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  was  one  pound  four  ounces.  In  1830  the  proportion  had  increased  to  three 
pounds  per  head,  the  foreign  price  having  fallen  50  per  cent.  After  the  Slst  December, 
1830,  cofiee  paid  two  cents,  and  in  1831,  one  cent;  after  which  it  was  free.  The  impor- 
tation in  the  year  1831  docd>led  in  consequence  of  the  reduced  duty ;  and  the  consump- 
tion, per  head,  for  the  four  years  ending  with  1842,  averaged  six  pounds  per  head,  having 
quadrupled  to  each  inhabitant  since  1821.  A  laive  portion  of  the  increased  consumption, 
as  seen  above,  is  derived  from  the  Brazils ;  the  effect  of  the  production  of  which  country 
has  been  to  the  price  of  coffee  what  the  products  of  the  Southern  States  have  been  to  that 
of  cotton.  From  1820  lo  1840.  the  Brazilian  product  increased  1100  per  cent.,  or 
155,000,000  pounds.  In  the  same  time  the  consumption  in  the  United  States  increased 
137,000,000  pounds ;  leaving  an  increase  of  18,000,000  pounds  of  Rio  coffee,  besides  the 
enhanced  products  of  all  countries,  to  supply  the  increased  consumption  of  England  and 
Europe.  The  result  has  been,  the  great  diminution  in  price  evinced  in  the  above  table. 
The  cost  per  pound  to  the  consumer  was  in  1831  further  reduced  by  the  removal  of  the 
duty ;  that  is,  the  coffee  which  cost  nine  cents  in  1830,  cost  the  consumer  16  cents  dn^ 
and  charges.  The  same  coffee  now  costs  seven  cents— a  reduction  of  nine  cents,  which 
has  given  die  spur  to  the  consumption.  In  England,  foreign  coffee  paid  16  cents  per 
pound  duty,  and  colonial  coffee  8  cents,  until  1845,  when  colonial  was  reduced  to  3d.  and 
foreign  to  7d.  The  consequence  is,  that  while  the  United  States,  with  a  population  of 
17,000,000,  consumed  in  1844,  149,71 1,830  pounds  of  coffee,  Great  Britain,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  27,000,000.  consumed  31,934,000  pounds  only,  or  less  than  one-fourth  the  con- 
sumption of  the  United  States.  In  1851  the  figures  remained  nearly  the  same,  viz : 
148,920,000  pounds  in  the  United  States,  and  32,564,000  pounds  for  Great  Britain.  Now 
the  effect  of  this  increased  consumption  of  Brazil  coffee  on  the  American  trade,  is  as 
follows ; 

1834.  1843.  1351. 

Import  of  coffee  from  Brazil lb.26,571,368 49,515,666 107,578,257 

do.  do.  do.      value $2,819,028 3,392,960 8,881,105    ' 

Export  of  U.  S.  produce  to  Brazil 91,586,097 2,409,419 3,128,956 

This  increased  export  does  not  appear  to  suffice  for  the  compensation  of  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  coffee  purchased ;  and  it  is  time  that  some  movement  were  made  to 
check  English  influence  in  that  quarter,  and  induce  Brazil  to  place  her  best  coffee  cus- 
tomer at  least  on  as  favorable  footing  as  others. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE- 

1— THE  SUPPLY  OP  COTTON. 

The  importance  of  increasing  the  nomber  of  the  soarcea  and  the  extent  of  the  ares 
from  whence  the  raw  matarial  cotton  can  be  derived  for  the  use  of  tiie  British  manofao- 
tarers  is  becoming  every  da^  more  apparent,  and  is  every  day  more  emphatically  insisted 
upon.  Mr.  Bazley,  the  chairman  of  toe  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Manchester,  has  been 
lately  lecturing  upon  the  subject  before  Prince  Albert  and  the  Society  of  Arte.    Bir.  Baza 


_l  supply  from  the  United  states  and  the  mcreased  competition 

of  cotton."  The  question  is  widely  and  ably  discussed  in  the  principal  English  journals, 
and  we  think  the  general  tone  of  these  discussions  leads  directly  to  the  inference  that  it 
must  be  many  years  before  the  cotton  mills  of  Lancashire  can  depend  upon  receiving  anv 
material  proportion  of  the  raw  material  from  any  other  source  than  the  United  States,  u 
this  be  so,  and  you  cannot  increase  your  cotton-growing  lands,  nor  b^  improved  cnldva* 
tion,  increase  the  produce  of  the  present  cotton-producing  area,  it  is  evident  that  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  must  rise,  from  the  combined  effects  of  a  limited  and  stationaiy 
supply  and  an  increased  demand. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  striking  facts  connected  with  the  cotton'question  s 
In  1800  the  raw  cotton  imported  into  Great  Britain  amounted  to  56,000,000  pounds. 

In  1815  to 100,000,000      " 

III  1835  to 400,000,000      " 

In  1831  to 700,000,000      *< 

or  about  1,000  tons  a  day.  For  no  less  than  seventeen-twentieths  of  this  raw  cotton  Great 
Britain  is  indebted  to  the  United  States,  the  remainder  being  received  from  India,  Bra- 
sil,  and  Egypt  About  one-seventh  part  of  the  whole  amount  of  cotton  imported  into 
Great  Britain  is  exported  again  in  the  raw  state ;  therefore  six  hundred  millions  of 
pounds  are  manufactured— or  at  least  were  manufactured  during  the  last  year — in  *he 
British  factories,  where  they  give  employment  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  people.  The 
cotton  thus  used  is  disposed  of  in  something  like  the  following  proportions :  One-tenth 
wssted  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  in  refuse,  ^.  Of  the  remaining  550,000,000 
pounds,  one-fourth  is  worked  up  for  home  consumption,  the  other  three-fourths  manufac- 
tured into  goods  for  exportation.  The  value  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  last  year  is 
estimated  at  X45,000,000,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are  believed  to  have  been  paid  in 
wa^es.  About  600,000  tons  of  shipping  are  yearly  employed  by  the  various  operations 
incident  to  the  cotton  trade.  Every  variation  of  a  farthing  in  the  pound  upon  the  price 
of  the  raw  material  affects  the  annual  consumption  of  Great  Britain  at  least  <£500,000 
sterlinff.  So  perfect  is  the  cotton  machinery  of  England,  Mr.  Bazley  says  it  far  exceeds 
that  or  any  other  country,  although  France  takes  the  lead  of  Grent  Britain  in  beauty  of 
design  in  printed  cotton  fabrics,  that  cotton  yam  has  been  produced  so  wonderfully  fine 
in  texture  ss  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye  unless  placed  upon  a  dark  surface. 
The  length  of  a  hank  of  cotton  is  840  yards ;  it  would  require  more  than  2,000  hanks  of 
this  gosssmer  cotton  to  weigh  one  pound.  Twenty -five  pounds  of  this  delicate  fibre  would 
encircle  the  globe  at  the  equator. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  statistics  of  cotton  that  about  250,000  barrels  of  flour,  costing 
about  three-fourths  of  a  million  sterling,  are  consumed  annually  in  the  process  of  starch- 
ing the  fibres  whilst  beinp;  spun.  Chanes  Dickens,  in  a  late  number  ot  his  "  Household 
Words,"  after  enumerating  the  striking  facts  of  the  cotton  trade,  says : 

**  Let  anv  great  social  or  physical  convulsion  visit  the  United  States,  and  England 
would  feel  tne  shock  from  Land's  End  to  John  O'Groat's.  The  lives  of  nearly  two  mil- 
lions of  our  countrymen  are  dependent  upon  the  cotton  crops  of  America ;  their  destiny 
may  be  said,  without  any  sort  of  hyperbole,  to  hang  upon  a  thread.  Should  an^  dire 
calamity  befall  the  land  of  cotton,  a  thousand  of  our  merchant  ships  would  rot  idly  in 
dock;  ten  thoussnd' mills  must  stop  their  busy  looms;  two  thousand  thousand  mouths 
would  stsrve  for  lack  of  food  to  Coed  them." — London  Corretpondenee  of  the  NcUiofuU 
Jntdhgencer. 

2.— NEAT  AND  PROFITABLE  FARMING. 

We  give  below  an  accurate  statement,  made  by  Mr.  William  P.  Bnder,  of  Ed^field, 
South  Carolina,  of  his  msnagement  of  a  few  acres  of  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
diat  village.  This  is  not  presented  as  a  very  extraordinary  instance  of  excellent  farming ; 
but  as  one  in  every  way  worthy  of  commendation  and  of  imitation.  We  will  state,  from 
our  own  knowledge,  a  fact  or  two  which  Mr.  Butler  has  omitted  to  mention.  One  is,  that 
the  servant,  who  cultivated  this  field,  attended  to  all  the  out  door  work  of  Mr.  Bvtlcr's 
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▼ard,  raeh  ts  hauling  and  cntdnff  wood,  attending  to  stablea,  &e.  The  other  is  that  the 
und  itself  waa  orieinally  of  barely  medinm  qaali^. 

We  will  be  elad  to  receive  similar  reporu  from  others  of  the  net  products  of  their 
imrms.    It  would  teod  to  awaken  a  very  proper  desree  of  emulation. 

We  hare  taken  the  liberty  of  copying  and  publishing  the  one  below  of  our  own  accordL 

Mnnorandum  qf  Produce  on  Farm  ofjlfieen  acres  of  land  for  the  year  ISSl—euki* 
9ated  by  a  tingle  hand, 

15  acres  of  com,  ayeragiuff  16  2-3  bushels  per  acre,  producing  850  bushels  com, 

at  91 .?.... $250  00 

The  fodder  and  tops  cured  and  housed,  yalued  at S5  00 

The  peas,  pea  yines,  pumpkins  and  shucks,  valued  at 50  00 

$325  00 
Upon  the  same  land  from  which  the  above  was  gathered,  sowed  as  follows : 
Seven  and  a  half  acres  in  oats,  five  in  rye,  two  and  a  half  in  wheat. 
The  benefit  of  pastures  worth  all  of. 25  00 

$350  00 

Dr.  to . 

7  bushels  rye,  purchased  at  $1  25 $8  75 

5      «       peas,  "  80 4  00 

Cash  paid  for  help 7  00—  19  75 

Net  profit '. $330  25 

3.-MANAGEMBNT  OF  SLAVES. 

Having  noticed  numerous  articles  in  your  very  interesting  pai>er  on  the  management 
of  servsnts,  and  perceiving  they  all  differ  somewhat  with  me,  I  will^lso  give  my  views,  as 
I  have  every  reason  to  beGeve  that  my  plan  is  equally  successfuL  My  number  of  hands 
is  thirty.  I  have  them  as  near  equally  divided  as  possible  of  males  and  females.  I  do 
this  in  order  that  each  man  may  have  his  own  wife  on  the  premises.  They  then  have  no 
excuse  for  leaving  home.  I  never  permit  my  servants  to  leave  the  plantation,  unless  on 
business,  or  to  attend  church.  Neither  do  I  permit  other  negroes  to  visit  mj  place.  I 
have  seen  the  inconsistency,  as  well  as  everjr  owner  of  slaves,  of  their  visiung ;  there- 
fore, I  prohibit  it.  I  have  them  to  rise  in  time  to  be  at  their  labor  by  light.  Their 
breakfast  hour  is  eight  o'clock.  At  this  meal  they  have  bread,  a  small  portion  of  meat, 
a  cup  of  coffee,  and  butter-milk,  which  requires  fifteen  minutes.  At  dinner,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  I  repeat  the  meat  and  bread,  and  as  many  wholesome  vegetables  as  they  wish. 
Vegetables  I  find  to  be  very  wholesome,  and  they  then  recjuire  less  meat  and  bread.  In 
the  winter  they  have  one  hour,  and  summer  three  to  rest,  m  the  heat  of  the  day.  I  don't 
know  that  £  lose  by  this,  as  they  work  much  faster  while  they  are  at  it  At  supper, 
which  is  when  their  day's  labor  is  closed,  they  have  bread  and  milk.  I  give  them  molas- 
ses at  nearly  every  meal ;  that  saves  meat  also.  I  never  heard  one  of  my  negroes  com- 
plain that  he  did  not  have  sufficient  to  eat.  1  never  permit  them  to  work  after  night,  as  I 
feel  fully  compensated  with  their  day's  labor.  I  require  them  to  retire  at  nine  o'clock 
precisely.  The  foreman  calls  the  roll  at  that  hour,  and  two  or  three  times  during  the 
night,  to  see  that  all  are  at  their  places.  B v  having  this  rule  strictly  adhered  to,  I  never 
find  any  difficulty  in  raising  fowls,  pigs  and  numerous  articles  that  other  farmers  find 
difficulty  in  raismg.  I  never  found  it  necessary  to  employ  an  overseer.  My  foreman 
answers  ^^m  purpose,  as  I  live  on  my  plantation  and  psy  my  individual  attention  to  it, 
which  every  farmer  should  do  who  wishes  his  farm  to  prosper. 

Each  of  the  men  has  an  acre  of  ground  to  cultivate  of  his  own,  and  I  reward  tibe  one 
that  gathers  the  lar^st  and  best  crop.  With  the  proceeds  of  their  crop  they  purchase 
their  Sunday  clothing;  they  also  turaish  their  coffee,  which  I  permit  them  to  drink 
every  morning  for  breskfost,  as  it  has  some  influence  to  drive  oS  the  effect  of  the  dew. 
f  am  particular  that  they  keep  their  clothes  neat,  as  well  as  their  houses  and  yards,  which 
£  find  they  can  do  much  easier  since  I  prohibit  their  cooking  any  thing  whatever  in  their 
houses.  1  have  all  their  :neals  cooked  in  the  kitchen.  I  nave  noticed  that  when  they 
did  their  own  cooking,  thev  did  it  st  night  when  tired,  and  their  provisions  were  either 
not  half  done  or  burnt  partly  up ;  therefore  they  were  not  wholesome.^  I  allow  them  to 
have  a  dance  occasionsJly,  but  confined  to  my  own  negroes.  I  think  it  a  ver^r  harmless 
amusement.  They  are  much  more  cheerful  and  happy  when  indulged  occasionally.  I 
generally  give  them  two  or  three  big  dinners,  as  they  are  termed,  during  the  year.  That 
also  has  a  tendency  to  cheer  them,  and  it  always  contributes  lareely  to  my  happiness  to 
see  others  happy,  particularly  those  who  are  dependent  on  me.  1  always  give  tnem  half 
of  each  Saturday,  and  often  the  whole  day,  at  which  time  the  men  cultivate  their  cropSi 
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and  the  wcanen  do  their  houMboU  work ;  therefore,  th^y  are  oerer  idle;  By  pweiiiiig 
this  plan  with  my  servantB,  they  perceiye  that  I  have  ao  interest  in  dieir  welfare,  and  they 
become  attached  to  me,  and  have  respect  for  my  orderk ;  therefore,  I  am  seldom  redoced 
to  the  necessity  of  punishing  them.  I  seldom  nse  the  rod,  bnt  eanse  them  to  work  after 
the  other  serraats  naTO  finished  their  task.  Some  men  will  say  that  this  plan  will  not  do 
to  make  money,  bat  I  know  of  no  man  who  realizes  more  to  Uie  hand  than  I.  We  should 
all  remember  that  oar  slaves  are  human  beings  aa  well  as  oonelves,  and  hein  t£  thm 
tame  glorious  inheritance.-*-il/a&ifl»a  Jplanttr, 

4.— KEEP  A  PLANTATION  EECOBD. 

There  la  a  good  deal  of  sonnd  sense  in  llie  viewa  of  one  of  oor  exdnnges  npon  tfaia 
point  We  have  onnelves  frequently  pressed  it.  Would  not  agricultural  informatioa 
and  experience  be  thus  extended,  and  improvement  advanced  T  Why  not  Plantation  as 
well  as  Mercantile  EeooidB  ? 

It  is  to  be  regretted  'that  so  much  of  what  is  learned  by  observation  and  experience* 
should  have  no  more  permanent  record  than  that  of  the  memory.  That  whilst  new  facta 
are  occurring,  and  new  opinions  are  forming,  that  much  that  is  valuable  in  the  past  should 
be  obliterated.  So  that  knowledge,  which  should  be  always  accumulating,  often  turns 
out  to  be  little  more  than  a  substitution  of  new  ideas  for  old.  To  be  practi<^y  wise,  and 
to  leave  the  benefits  of  that  wisdom  to  others,  we  should  adopt  some  plan  by  which  we 
should  have  access  to  the  old  as  well  as  to  the  new  thoughts  and  observations  which  we 
may  have  made.  It  is  often  worth  as  much  to  us  to  know  where  we  have  erred,  as  to 
know  how  we  have  succeeded.  This  knowledge  can  never  be  fhlly  available,  unless  we 
have  some  record  to  which  we  can  refer ;  and  we  therefore  advise  that  all  planters  and 
overseers  shall  make  fiill  notes  of  the  business  under  their  charge.  Our  interest,  as  well 
as  our  information,  is  greatly  increased  by  entering  into  the  details  of  our  business.  Set 
down  the  number  of  hands,  and  what  the  real  emctive  forces.  The  size  of  die  crop — 
how  many  acres  in  com — ^bow  many  in  cotton,  small  grain,  dx.  The  size  of  each  field— 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  soil— whether  old  land  or  new,  upland  or  bottom,  soft 
or  hard,  and  in  what  to  be  planted— how  many'plows^  yon  run— what  kind,  and  the  char* 
acter  and  condition  of  the  team.  Here  yon  have  a  sort  of  pro^[ramme  of  the  year's  opera- 
tkms,  and  when  accomplished,  yon  will  know  what,  and  how  it  has  been  done,  and  with 
what  sort  of  instrumentalities ;  valuable  information  may  thus  be  derived,  and  vou  wiQ 
be  ^pared  to  speak  and  act  understandingly,  in  determining  the  question  of  abiUw  to 
cultivate  or  not  such  a  crop  with  such  a  furce.  This  information  wij]  be  stiJ]  more  complete, 
if  in  the  progress  of  operations,  the  time  and  manner  of  preoaration,  as  well  aa  the  time 
and  manner  of  planting,  shall  be  fully  noted.  Also,  when  and  now  the  crop  was  worked— 
its  size  at  particular  dates,  and  when  and  how  mudi  it  rained,  or  what  may  have  been  the 
pecnliariQr  of  the  seasons,  and  their  effisct  upon  the  crop ;  and  when,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumatances,  the  crop  was  laid  by.  These  records  of  the  events  of  each  day,  vrith  sukable 
comments,  and  remarks  at  the  tmie,  cannot  fail  of  benefit  to  all  those  who  wake  them — and 
in  a  series  of  years,  if  preserved,  become  valuaUe  for  reference.  And  we  would  not  sti^ 
here,  but  note  the  absence  of  everf  operative,  and  the  cause  of  such  absence,  each  dav  t 
and  let  that  report  be  read  out  publicly  at  the  end  of  each  month.  Then  it  will  be  seen  wno 
have  been  at  their  pos^  and  who  not ;  and  tiie  inquiry  will  arise  as  to  tiie  suffideney 
of  the  excuse  of  sncn  as  are  ficeqnenUy  absent,  and  their  own  shame,  and  the  sneers 
of  the  faithtful,  will  make  hypocrisy  a  thorny  garb  to  wear,  and  provoke  those  who 
have  the  work  to  do,  to  lift  the  vol,  and  let  the  secret  on^  if  deception  be  practised ; 
and  if  disease  be  really  the  cause,  the  attention  of  the  superintendent  will  be  constantly 
directed  to  the  necessity  of  proper  eare  and  treatment.  The  number  of  cattle,  sheep, 
goats  and  hogs,  and  their  condmon,  ought  all  to  be  noted,  and  these  aooonnts  carefuUy 
revised  at  least  once  a  quarter. 

In  gathering  the  crop,  careful  note  should  be  taken  of  all  the  ^operations,  showing  the 
time  of  gathenng,  and  tne  results,  at  least  as  far  as  to  know  whist  each  field  has  done. 
This,  and  much  more,  ouffht  to  be  done ;  and  none  who  do  it  will  regret  the  labor,  or  feel 
that  it  has  been  lost ;  ana  though  it  may  seem  a  task  in  the  asgregate,  to  the  unskilled 
I,  when  the  labor  of  each  day  is  divided  out,  it  will  not  he  burthensome,  and  sooa 
a  pleasant  and  interesting  work. 

».— VIRGINIA  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICa 

In  eompHanee  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  the  Sccretaiy  of  the  Com> 
monwealth  recently  communicated  to  that  body  a  statistical  table  of  the  Agricultanl 
Productions,  &c.,  in  YirginiBy  compiled  and  arranged  from  the  oeasos  retumsu 
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Acrta  of  Land  in  Famu, 

Divin«iiii.  ImproTetL  Uoinproved.    CMfaValaeof  Psrmf 

Trans.  ABegfaaoy 1,965,040 6,954,536 49,527,721 

Valley 1,580,359....... .2,187,689 51,079,875 

Piedmont 4,347,757 4,045,099 72,230,951 

Tide-Water 2,467,079 2,604,88S 43,563,058 

Totals 10,360,235 15»799,S06 216,401,605 

Late  Stock 

AMsa  and         HUek  WorUoff  Other 

Hoiaafc        Mulaa.  Cowf.  Oxaa.  Cattlab 

Tma.  Alleghany 92,442 1,988 112,850 14,550 248,967 

Valley 57,933 •  869 53,925 1,623 129,074 

Piedmont 83,488 7,551 90,518 37,678 186,298 

Tide-Water 38,530 11,095 60,326 35,662 104,798 


Totab 272,393 21,483 317,619 89,513 669,137 

Bhaep.  Swlaai        ValM  of  Lira  Btae  k 

Trans.  Alleghany.... 639,469....' 535,815 9,861,324 

Valley 189,212 244,856 6,696,850 

Piedmont 333,373.-.. 601,349 10,687,546 

Tide-Watec 148,450 447,823 6,410,939 

Totals 1,310,504 1,829,843 33,656,659 

Produce  during  the  Year  ending  June  1,  1850. 

Boshala  af  Wheat       Rya.  IcdianCorn.  Oata. 

Trans.  Allegfaaoy 1,289,245 168,551 9,485,398 3,443,541 

Valley 3,771,555 165,765 4,182,234 1,352,616 

Piedmont 4,316,753 105,375 11,695,752 3,659,411 

Tide-Water 1,835.063 19,239 9,890.935 1,723,581 

Totals 11,212,616 458,930 35,254,310 10,179,149 

Povndf  of  Tobaceo.    Wool.  Butter.  Cheasa. 

Trans.  Alleghany 290,717 1,291,472 4,157,256 190,629 

Valley 622,246 520,705 2,292,286 93,459 

Piedmont 54,286,345 721.199 3,183,691 110,791 

Tide-Water 1,603,919 327,389 1.496,146 41,413 

Totals 56,803,127 2,860,765 11,069  379 436,292 

Valne  of  Homaouda  Value  of  Animals 

Maaalacturea.  Slaughtered. 

Trans.  AOegbany 792,809 1,676,699 

Valley 233,465 1,272,368 

Piedmont 784,438...- 2,632,903 

Tide-Water 345,600 1,921,016 


Totals 2,156,312 7,502,966 

6.— &ICE. 

In  many  years  the  crop  of  rice  has  neither  been  so  large  nor  so  liiffh  as  in  the  year  1847. 
Ib  1833  the  quantity  exported  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  that  year ;  bat  did  not  sell  for  io 
Boeh  by  nearly  $6  per  tJaBee^  or  25  per  cent,  lower  than  last  year's  pribea. 
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Export  of  TiereeMfrom  the  United  Stales, 

1833.  1848.  1849.  1850.  1851. 

Bnasia 9,359 1,737 3,333*  •••..9,870 ^60 

Prasm 96 1,791 96 9,537 1,538 

Denmark 5,906 7,304 9,716 5,757 4,398 

HanseTowM 15,318 9,009 17,497 15,436 17,867 

Holland 19,897 1,408 5,753 8,939 V5« 

Bcleiam 1,007 6,447 8,951 9,490 5,301 

England 99.694 18,833 98,058 96,754 15,798 

British  W.I 4,830 4,303 3,955 4,987 9,777 

France 19,089 8,949 10,903 11,469 6,784 

Cuba 16,904 98,048 39,139 94,304 97,618 

Other 96,745 19,531 15,937 15,003 18,513 


Total 144,163.... 100,400 198,861....  197,069 105,590 

Value 9,744,418. ..9,331,894. ..9,569,369.. 9,631,557. ...9,170,997 

Per  Tierce $19.03 $93.92 $19.90 $93.00 $.9050 

The  ereatest  increaae  since  1849  has  been  to  Prussia,  Belsinm,  the  Hanse  Towns,  and 
HoUana,  under  the  influence  of  the  modified  duties  upon  lAat  article,  adopted  in  1838, 
through  the  influence  of  our  Minister,  the  late  Mr.  Wheaton,  at  the  Court  of  Berlin. 
The  export  to  England  has  declined,  notwithstanding  that  the  price  per  tierce  has  been 
lower.  It  is  difficult,  however,  for  our  rice  planters  to  contend  against  the  chcMp  rice  of 
the  Bast  Indies,  in  those  years  when  freights  are  cheap. 

The  extra  demand  of  England  for  food  last  year  induced  a  larger  import  of  rice  than 
ever,  and  she  apparently  outbid  Prussiii  for  it ;  and  she  took  leas  mrectly  from  the  South, 
owing  to  the  hign  freights.  The  Hanse  Towns  and  Belgium  are  the  avenues  into  the 
customs  union ;  and  through  them  and  Prussia  were  last  year  sent  94,699  tierces,  worth 
$615,550,  a^iainst  $16,453  m  1833,  when  the  crop  was  larger.  The  revenues  of  the  cos* 
toms  union  mcreased  by  this  modification  of  the  dudes  upon  rice,  and  the  result  so  favor- 
able to  the  incomes  of  the  German  govemmeuta  participating  in  those  revenues,  were 
eminentlv  calculated  to  promote  further  reforms  in  the  same  direction. 

The  following  embraces  general  remarks  in  relation  to  rice,  for  a  series  of  years  t 

Quantities  and  Value  of  Rice  Exported  from  the  United  States. 

Tierces.  Value.  Value  per  Tierefl^ 

1833 441.144 $9,744,418 $19.03 

1838 71,319 1,791,819 94.95 

1840 101.660 1,949,076 19.10 

1849 114,617 1,907,387 16.65 

1844 134,715 9,189,463 16.90 

1845 118,691 9,160,456 18.95 

1846 194,007 9,564,991 90.50 

1847 144,497 3,605,896 94.90 

1848 100,407 9,331,894 93.90 

1849 198,861 9,569,369 19.90 

1850 197.069 9,631,557 93.00 

1851 105,500 9,170,997 90.50 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.— IMMIGBATION  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  annual  report  from  the  State  Department,  on  ihc  subject  of  immigration,  shows 
the  following  facts.  The  statements  apply  to  the  calendar  year  ending  31st  Deceo^r, 
1851.  The  arrivals  of  passengers  from  foreign  ports,  into  the  several  districts  of  the 
United  States,  for  that  year,  were  as  given  below : 

Maine 5,360'  South  Carolina 1,811 

New-Hampshire 108,  Georgia 510 

Massachusetts 95,579  Alabama 344 

Biiode-Island 175;  Florida 81 

New- York 994,445  Louisiana 59.011 


Pennsylvania 18,556 

Maryland 8,589 

Virgima *...•• 99 


Texas IStOS 


Total 408,898 
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This  number  was  classified  thus : 

Males 245,017 

Females 163,745 

Bex  not  stated 66 

Of  these,  there  belonged  to  the  United  States 29,367 

To  foreign  coantries 379,461 

Embarked  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 208,248 

Embarked  from  Ireland  alone 55,874 

Embarked  from  Oennany 72,283 

Embarked  from  France 20,107 

The  report  covers  the  fifVeen  months,  from  September  30,  1850,  to  the  close  of  the  last 
calendar  year ;  hot  the  above  figures  embrace  only  the  twelve  months  of  1851  In  my 
next  I  shall  probably  give  the  exact  nmnber  for  the  omitted  quarter. 

Very  erroneous  impressions  exist  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  as  to  the  extent  of 
unmigrattoii  into  the  country,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  foreign  birth  now  residing 
in  it.  In  a  recent  debate  in  the  British  Parliament,  a  prominent  member  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  stated  that  there  were  7,500,000  Irishmen  in  the  United 
States ;  and  I  have  seen  in  many  newspapers  what  puiports  to  be  an  elaborate  and  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  number  of  Germans  among  us,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
there  were  5,006,000  of  that  nation  in  this  counti^.  These  accounts  are  all  ridicuknis 
exaggerations.  The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census  furnishes  the  following 
▼err  useful  table,  which  enables  us  to  correct  these  errors,  and  presents  a  very  clear  view 
of  the  subject. 


The  foUbwing  statement  will  show  the  accessions  to  our  population,  from  immigration, 
from  1790  to  1850 : 

Number  of  foreigners  arriving  from  1790  to  1810 120,000 

Natural  increase,  reckoned  in  periods  of  ten  years 47,560 

Number  of  foreifners  arriving  from  1810  to  1820 114,000 

Increase  of  the  ^ve  to  1820 19,000 

Increase  from  1810  to  1820,  of  those  arriving  previous  to  1810 58,450 

Total  number  of  immigrants,  and  descendants  of  immigrants,  in  1820 359,010 

Number  of  immiffranU  arriving  from  1820  to  1830 203,979 

Increase  of  the  above 35,728 

Increase  from  1820  to  1830,  of  immigrants  and  descendants  of  immigrants, 

in  the  country  in  1820 134,130 

Total  number  of  unmigrants,  and  descendants  of  imnugrants,  in  the  United 

States  in  1830 732,847 

Number  of  immimits  arriving  from  1830  to  1840 778,500 

Increase  of  the  above 135,150 

Increase  from  1830  to  1840,  of  immigrants  and  descendants  of  immigrants, 

in  the  United  States  in  1830 254,445 

Total  number  of  immigrsnts,  and  descendants  of  immigrants,  in  the  United 

States  in  1840 1,900,942 

Number  of  immigrants  arriving  from  1840  to  1850 1,542.850 

Increase  of  the  above  at  twelve  per  cent ..,. 185,142 

Increase  from  1840  to  1850  of  immigrants  and  descendants  of  immigrants, 

in  the  United  States  in  1840 722,000 

Total  number  of  immigrants  in  the  United  States  since  1790,  and  their  de- 
scendants in  1850 4.350,934 

The  complete  report  on  the  census  will  supply  an  exact  classification  of  our  population 
by  nativity,  as  well  as  by  age  and  race.  In  tne  meantime,  it  may  be  said  that  the  census 
tables  show  the  actual  number  of  foreigners  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  1790  to 
1850 — 60  years—to  have  been  2,758,000 ;  of  whom  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  more  than 
S,000,000  survived  in  June  of  the  latter  year.  In  the  two  years  that  have  smce  elapsed, 
about  700,000  have  arrived;  so  that  of  the  whole  population,  now  amounting  to 
St5,500,000,  not  more  than  2,700,000  are  really  of  foreign  birui. 

About  one-half  the  entire  immigration  into  the  United  States,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
has  been  of  the  Irish  people ;  about  one-fourdi  Germans ;  and  the  remaining  quarter  con- 
sists of  persons  belonging  to  nearly  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed, therefore,  that  we  have  1,350,000  Irish,  and  675,000  Germans,  among  oar 
population. 

2.— CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
As  this  city  is  to  become  one  of  the  poles  of  the  great  central  raU-road.  which  is  to  con- 
nect the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  Northern  Lakes,  the  other  pole  being  New-Orleans  or 
Mobile,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  is  time  that  something  of  her  condition  and  prospects 
should  be  known  to  us.  We  make  some  extracts  from  an  elaborate  paper,  published  in 
in  the  Tribune  of  that  city. 
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POPULATION. 

In  1897,  at  the  firtt  Monicipal  election,  the  yote  for  Mayor  atood  aa  followa : 

For  W.  B.  Ogdcn 470 

"   J.H.  Kinrie 233 

Total  vote  in  1837 703 

At  the  Municipal  election)  Marchi  18&1.  the  following  is  the  vote  east  for  Mayor  i 

For  W.  8.  Ghimce 2,032 

«    J.  CortiM ...1,051 

"   E.B.  Williams --..1,089 

«*    J.  Eogers 230 

TotBl  vote  in  1851 4,402 

The  first  census  retains  of  the  city  which  we  have  been  able  to  proenre,  are  for  the  year 
1840.  In  the  yean  1841,  1842, 1844,  and  1851,  no  censos  waa  taken.  The  following  are 
the  retoms  for  the  other  years : 


1840...; 4,479 

1843 7,580 

1845 12,088 

1846 14,169 


1847 16,859 

1848 20,023 

1849 23,047 

1850....- 28.269 


The  census  of  1850  was  taken  by  the  United  States  Marshal,  on  the  first  day  of  June, 
and  shows  an  increase  from  Augnst,  of  ^e  prerioas  year,  of  5,222.  If  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease has  not  fallen  off  since  then — and  onr  best  informed  citizens  are  of  opinion  that  it 
has  increased— the  population  of  Chicago,  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1852,  was  a  little 
over  40,000. 

In  1839  the  total  valuation  of  property  in  Chica^  was  f  236,842.  In  1851  the  books  of 
the  assessor  show  a  valuation  of  $8,562.717— of  which  66.804,262  was  real  estate. 


OOMMIBCB. 


We  Bubjohi  a  table  of  die  value  of  imporu  and  exports,  finmi  1836  to  1 848  inchistve : 


1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 


1840 662,106  20. 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 - 

1847 


Imports.  Exports. 

$325,203  90 $1,000  64 

373,677  12 --...  11,665  00 

579,174  61. 16,044  75 

630,980  26 33,843  00 


228,635  74 

564,347  88 348,862  24 

664,347  88 659,305  20 

971,849  75 682,210  85 

1,686,416  00 785,504  23 

2,043,445  73 1,543,519  85 

2,027,150  00 1,813,468  00 

2,641.852  52 2,296,299  00 

1848 8,338,639  86 10,709^33  40 


COBN. 
The  following  table  shows  the  shipments  for  a  series  of  years : 

1847 67,315  bush.  I  1850 262,013  bush. 

1848 550,460      «*         1851 3,221,317      " 

1849 644,648      »« 


WHEAT. 

The  following  table  shows  the  shipments  of  wheat  firom  this  port  for  ten  years : 

1842 586,907  bushels.  1847 1,974,304  bushels, 

1843 628,967      **  1848 2,169,000      « 

1844 891.894       "  1849 1,936,264      " 

1845 - 956,860      *'  1850 883,644      «« 

X846 1,459,594      "  1851 427.820     <* 
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GALLERY  OP  INDUSTRY  AND  ENTERPRISE. 

NICHOLAS  LONQWOaTH,  of  Cmcuixati. 
.  WITH  A  PORTlurr. 


Na90. 


TBit  gentlenuB,  who  li  decidcdUj  at  the 
head  of  th«  rlne-ciiltiiriflts  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  faae  done  more  perhi^  than 
tmj  htdiTidnal  in  it  for  the  promotion  of  a 
bnneh  of  indoetry  whkh  eeekt  to  make  v» 
Independent  of  foreigners,  and  to  retain  at 
home  millions  that  are  now  anaoaUx  Mnt 
abroad,  deserree  a  plaee  in  onr  gallery  of 
«i|ueMloitlsens.>>   . 

The  Pennsylranla  Hortionltnral  Society 
paid  a  deeerred  tribute  to  If  r.  Longworth  a 
few  years  ago,  in  tendering  him  its  thanks ; 
and  acknowledging  ite  satisfSsction  that  '•  the 
untiring  seal  and  energy  with  which  he  had 
to  so  many  years,  and  at  such  great  expense' 
ptoseontcd  the  soliject  of  wine-making,  had 
been  crowned  with  so  much  saeoess-"  The 
OInelnnatI  Society,  about  the  same  time,  in 
rsferring  to  his  « Sparkling  CaUwba,''  de- 
clared, "  a  more  exquisitely  flaTored  cham- 
pagne it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with 
among  the  most  celebrated  foreign  brands.'' 
To  this  testimony  we  trust  that  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  add  our  own. 

Of  the  1,200  acres  eulUTated  in  grapes  by 
295  proprietors  and  tenants  in  and  about  Cin> 
einnati,  Mr.  Longworth  has  122  acres,  which 
employ  27  tenants.  He  has  also  two  wine 
ceilan,  and  is  interested  in  a  third,  and  has 
lATested  in  the  business  a  capital  of  $100,000. 
Last  year  75,000  bottles  of  Oatawba  were  pre- 
pared at  his  cellars,  and  in  the  present  sea- 
son be  expects  at  least  100,000  botUes. 

From  the  numerous  and  invaluable  papers 
which  Mr.  Longworth  has  contributed  upon 
the  Tine  culture  and  wine  maidngt  we  extract 
the  following,  which  will  be  found  most  in- 
teresting in  giving  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  business  in  this  country,  etc. : 

''  It  is  some  fifty  years  since  the  attempt 
was  made  at  Spring  Hill,  In  the  ylelnity  of 
Philadelphia.  I  belieye  by  a  society  of  gentle- 
man, under  the  superintendenoe  of  a  foreign 


wine  cooper.  Foreign  grapes  were  tried,  and, 
as  uraal,  without  success.  One  grape  only 
was  found  to  suit  the  climate,  and  was  the 
grape  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Schuyl. 
kill  muscadel,  or  Yeray  grape.  It  is  a  native 
grape  of  Pennsylyania,  and  was  first  fbund  on 
the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  River.  To  give 
the  wine  made  from  this  grape  reputation,  it 
was  called  the  Cape  grape,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  obtained  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  undertaking  proved  a  failure ;  and  the 
next  attempt  was  oy  the  Swiss  emigrants,  at 
Yevay,  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio  River,  seventy- 
five  miles  below  this  city.  They  imjiorted  the 
best  wine  arapes  of  Switsetland,  but  found 
them  unsoited  to  our  cUmate.  and  hearing  of 
the  Cape  grape  at  Spring  Hill,  obtained  plants, 
and  for  many  years  cultivated  this  grape  ex- 
tensively. It  is  a  coarse  grape,  but  an  abun- 
dant bearer,  and  perfectly  hardy,  and  lesa 
snliject  to  rot  than  any  other  grape  we  culti^ 
vate.  From  it  a  rough,  red,  hard  wine  waa 
made,  in  consequence  of  their  pursuing  the 
Swiss  custom  of  fermenting  in  the  skins.  But 
litUo  wine  was  imported  to  the  back  woods  in 
that  day,  and  It  met  a  ready  sale.  In  a  few 
years  the  importation  of  foreign  wines  in- 
creased, and  our  Buck-eyes  and  Hoosiers  be- 
came proud,  and  the  wines  of  Yevay  became 
unsaleable,  and  were  ehlefiy  used  for  making 
of  sangaree,  for  the  manofacture  of  which  it 
was  preferred  to  any  other.  The  cultivation 
languished,  and  I  have  not,  for  manv  years, 
heard  of  any  of  the  wine  being  for  sale. 
About  the  time  they  began  to  deeUne  the 
cultivation,  I  commenced  it,  believing  a  good 
wine  could  be  made  from  the  same  grape,  by 
a  different  process  of  manufkcture.  I  put  a 
Oerman  vine  dresser  on  a  hill,  on  Bold  Face 
Creek,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
river,  and  four  miles  from  the  city.  I  planted, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  Yevay  grape  only, 
gathered  the  grapes  as  soon  as  npe,  put  them 
on  the  press  as  soon  as  gathered ;  and  from 
them  made  a  wine  of  the  color  of  Madeira, 
and  resembling  Madeira  of  the  second  quality. 
I  added  from  ten  to  sixteen  ounces  of  sugar 
to  the  gaUon  of  must,  and,  after  fermenta- 
tion, brandy,  as  is  customary  with  Madeira. 
I  soon  after  obtained  the  Catawba  grape,  and 
some  other  native  grapes,  from  Major  Adlnm, 
of  Washington  City.  The  Catawba  was  the 
only  one  of  them  I  fbund  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  of  this  grape  I  formed,  and  still 
entertain,  a  high  opinion,  as  a  wine  grape. 
In  a  letter  to  me,  Mi^or  Adlum  say*  :  *  I 
found  this  grape  In  the  garden  of  a  German 
near  Washington.     Of  its  origin,  I  knov 
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BotUog.  In  introdnelng  tliit  grape  to  public 
notice,  I  hare  done  my  oonntxy  a  greater  ser- 
▼ioe  than  I  ahould  hare  done,  had  I  paid  the 
national  debt.'  I  entirely  concur  in  this 
opinion.  Most  grapee  do  not  impart  their 
aroma  to  the  wine,  but  a  new  one  !•  formed 
by  fermentation,  which  leads  foreign  wine 
merehante  to  flaror  their  wines.  Tne  wine 
from  the  Catawba  grape  retains  the  aroma 
and  muscadine  flayor,  in  all  its  stages.  Our 
Germans,  in  the  first  instance,  objected  to 
this  peeoltar  flayor  ;  but  all  now  unite  in 
giTlng  the  wine  from  this  grape  a  preference 
om  the  German  wines.  Major  Adlum  erred 
in  making  flrom  this  grape  a  sweet  wine,  by 
the  addition  of  much  sugar  to  the  must.  I 
saw  his  error,  and  for  some  years  put  Arom 
six  to  ten  ounces  of  sugar  only  to  the  gallon 
of  must,  and  the  wine  was  suited  to  our 
palates  ;  for  at  that  period,  we  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  the  celebrated  dry  Hock 
wines,  and  should  hare  pionounced  them 
hard  cider.  Our  German  emigrants  learned 
US  better,  and  we  now  seldom  add  sugar  to 
the  must  :  but  I  would  still  recommend  it.  in 
seasons  when  the  grape  ripens  badly.  When 
added  before  fermentation,  I  do  not  belieye 
it  can  be  distinguished  fh>m  the  saccharine 
principle  in  the  grape.  Brandy  would  be 
Highly  injurious  to  this  wine,  and  I  haye 
neyer  had  it  run  into  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion, or  become  ropy,  which  Is  often  the  case 
with  the  light  wines  of  Europe." 

The  following  grapee  haye  been  raised  and 
exhibited  by  Mr  Longworth— Ohio-Catawba, 
Graham,  Blsinburg,  Clarkson^s  Bastem  Ca- 
tawba ;  Indiana  (of  no  yalue  ;)  Black  Fox, 
ditto ;  White  Vox,  do. ;  Piqua,  do. ;  Herbe- 
mont ;  Giant  Catawba ;  Minor's  Seedling ; 
Norton's  Tirglnia  Seedling  ;  Improyed  Pur- 
ple Fox ;  Red  Fox,  of  no  yalue ;  Virginia  ; 
Missouri ;  Helen ;  Lake  ;  Guignard ;  White 
Seedling  GaUwba. 

In  addition  to  his  claimi  to  consideration 
as  a  vine  eulturi$ty  Mr.  Longworth  deseryes 
the  highest  praise  for  his  eiforts  In  behalf  of 
the  ttravbernfy  which  now  so  greatly  dis- 
tinguishes the  markets  of  Cincinnati.  He 
discoyered  and  made  public,  twenty-flye  years 
ago,  the  secret  that  certain  fine  yarieties  of 
the  strawberry  are  more  productiye  in  the 
pistillate  than  staminate  organs,  and  that 
when  beds  are  planted  with  a  due  proportion 
of  staminate  or  male  plants,  say  one«tenth, 
the  crop  is  far  more  abundant,  and  the  ftuit 
greatly  improyed.  Though  opposed  in  his 
yiews  at  first,  they  came  at  last  to  be  almost 
nniyersally  admitted.  He  has  contributed 
an  interesting  treatise  on  the  culture  of  this 
plant. 

The  grandliather  of  Mr.  Longworth  haying 
In  the  Reyolution  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the 
king,  the  family  estate  was  confiscated,  but 
would  haye  been  bought  In  by  a  son,  who 
had  the  means  in  continental  money,  had 
not  the  ikther  preyonted,  declaring  that  if 


the  power  of  the  erown  fell,  he  would  IhQ 
with  it  He  neyer  reclaimed  the  yalue  fhm 
the  British.  The  mother  of  Mr.  Longworth 
was  a  stem  whig,  and  by  the  influence  which 
it  brought  her,  on  one  occasion,  she  obtained 
the  release  of  her  husband,  who  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  patriots— but  who  had 
not  taken  an  actiye  part  in  the  eaoae  of  the 
royaUsts. 

Nicholas  Longworth  was  bom  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  in  1783,  but  was  taken  at  an  early  age 
to  Sayannah,  Geo.,  by  an  elder  brother,  and 
there  entered  into  mercantile  busineas.  The 
climate  d  Sayannah  not  agreeing  with  his 
health,  he  was  soon  after  sent  back  to  Newark 
to  be  prepared  for  a  course  of  law.  In  1804 
he  remoyed  to  Cincinnati,  and  entered  upon 
the  study  of  the  profeadon  In  the  ollloe  of 
Jacob  Burnet,  Xsq.,  then  at  the  head  of  tha 
bar  of  that  city.  In  three  years  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  praetiee,  and  continued  to  do  so 
until  1810,  when  he  retired,  Inyesting  his  sav* 
ings  in  lands  in  and  around  Cincinnati — an 
inyestment  wUoh  is  the  secret  of  his  present 
enormous  fortune.  A  single  incident  is  men- 
tloned  of  his  haying  reeeiyed  in  lieu  of  two 
Btilis,  his  fee  for  defending  a  client  ehaiged 
with  horse  stealing,  thirty-three  acree  of 
ground,  now  in  the  heart  of  Cincinnati,  and 
yalued  at  about  two  millions  of  dollars.  What 
the  present  yalue  oi  his  property  la,  we  are 
not  informed,  though  his  taxes  In  1S50  wera 
stated  at  $17,000,  being  the  largest  amount 
paid  by  any  indiyidual  in  the  United  States, 
William  B.  Astor,  excepted. 

Mr.  Longworth,  though  peculiar  in  the 
nature  of  his  beneficence,  has  often  acted 
with  great  liberality,  and  in  general  proceeds 
upon  a  system  which  Is  his  own.  On  one  oe- 
casion  he  returned  the  early  kindness  of  his 
brother  in  Sayannah  by  the  payment  of  $36,« 
000,  thus  releasing  his  property  ttom  execu* 
tion ;  and  when  upon  the  death  of  that  brother 
he  was  made  «e<^  legatee  of  his  fortune,  he  at 
once  secured  to  the  other  members  of  the 
family  what  he  considered  to  be  their  shares. 

On  a  late  occasion  he  made  a  gift  of  four 
acres  of  land  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  for  the 
constraction  of  an  obseryatory,  and  on  being 
charged,  after  the  splendid  structure  was 
completed,  by  some  unknown  person  with  tha 
desire  of  benefiting  his  own  property  in  the 
yicinity,  he  offered  to  put  up  a  building, 
equal  in  expense,  with  appropriate  promO" 
nades,  etc.,  for  public  use,  If  the  indiyidual 
In  question  would  make  a  similar  donation  of 
four  acres!  Says  Mr.  Charles  Cist,  in  his 
Sketches  of  Cincinnati :—"  Mr.  Longworth 
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htt  hUB  own  ways  and  TiewB  in  affoiding  relief 
•nd  auUtanoe  to  the  neoessitotu.  That  he 
te  governed  b j  oonBcientioua  motiTet,  no  one 
ought  to  doubt,  who  learns,  ts  he  eaoilj  may, 
that  Longworth  ia  a  supenranierarj  town- 
ship tnutee,  whose  office  !«  crowded  at  regu- 
tar  houn  with  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  misera- 
ble ol^eots,  whose  eases  he  examines  into, 
And  disposes  of  at  a  cost  d  time  and  patience, 
which  most  men  would,  ordinarily,  not  sub- 
mit to.  Belief  is  then  proyided  for,  on  a  sys- 
tem which  protects  itself  ttom  being  made  a 
means  of  fostering  idleness  or  mendicity. 
▲11  this  is  done  obyiously  on  principle,  since 
he  must  be  a  loser  pecuniarily,  as  well  as  in 
precious  time,  by  such  a  course. 

Mr.  Cist  says  again,  and  with  this  extract 
we  must  close  our  brief  biography  :" 

*'  Mr.  Longworth  is  a  problem  and  a  riddle : 
a  problem  worthy  of  the  study  of  those  who 
delight  in  exploring  that  Ubyrinth  of  all  that 
Is  hidden  and  mysterious,  the  human  heart, 
and  a  riddle  to  himself  and  others.  He  is  a 
wit  and  a  humorist  of  a  high  order  ;  of  keen 
sagacity  and  shrewdness  in  many  other  re- 
spects than  in  money  matters ;  one  who  can 
be  exact  to  a  dollar,  and  liberal,  when  he 
ehooses,  with  thousands ;  of  marked  peou- 
Il^ty  and  tenacity  in  his  own  opinions,  and 

Jet  of  abundant  tolerance  to  the  opinions, 
owcTer  extraragant,  of  others— a  man  of 
great  public  spirit,  and  sound  general  Judg- 


ment. All  these  thinn  Tardy  accompany 
the  acquisition  and  the  accumulation  of 
riches. 

"  In  addition  to  all  this,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  an  indlTidual  of  his  position  and 
standing  so  perfectly  free  from  pride — in  the 
ordinary  sense.  He  has  absolutely  none,  un- 
less it  be  the  pride  of  eccentricity.  It  is  no 
uncommon,  circumstance  for  men  to  become 
rich  by  the  concentration  of  time,  and  labor, 
and  attention,  to  some  one  object  of  profita- 
ble employment.  This  Is  the  ordinary  phase 
of  money-getting,  as  closing  the  ear  and 
pocket  to  applications  for  aid  is  that  of  money* 
saving.  Longworth  has  become  a  rich  man 
on  a  different  principle.  He  appears  to  have 
started  upon  tne  calculation  that  if  he  could 
put  any  individual  in  the  wav  of  making  a 
dollar  for  Longworth,  and  a  dollar  for  himself 
at  the  same  tkie,  by  aiding  him  with  ground 
for  a  lot,  or  in  building  him  a  house  on  It — 
and  if,  moreover,  he  could  multiply  cases  of 
the  kind  by  hundreds,  or  perhaps  thousands, 
he  would  promote  his  own  interests  just  in 
the  same  measure  as  he  was  advancing  those 
of  others.  At  the  same  time,  ho  could  not  be 
nnconscious,  that  while  their  half  was  subdi- 
vided into  small  possessions,  owned  by  a 
thousand  or  more  individuals,  his  half  was  a 
vast,  a  boundless  aggregate,  since  it  was  the 
property  of  one  man  alone.  The  event  has 
done  justice  to  his  sagacity.  Hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  in  and  adjacent  to  Cincin- 
nati, now  own  houses  and  lots,  and  many  have 
become  wealthy,  w^o  would  in  all  probability 
have  lived  and  died  as  tenants  under  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  case." 
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This  gentleman-s  connections  and  relations 
with  the  South  have  been  so  large,  and  ex- 
tend over  BO  long  a  period,  and  he  is  more- 
over so  well  known  to  our  citizens  familiar 
with  the  publishing  business  of  the  country, 
that  a  few  brief  notices  of  his  career  will  not 
be  inappropriate  under  this  head  of  our  maga- 
Sine.* 

John  Grigg,  the  well-known,  although  now 
retired  Bookseller,  of  Philadelphia,  began  life 


*  Thk  biognphy  ii  eztnetad  ft«m  •  more  ekbormta  o 


lishod  tome  ttnw  fo  in  Huat'i  MerchMiU'  M«niiM, 
a  work  which  Mr.  GrigiC  thinki  ihonld  fa*  in  th«  h«D<Li  of 
•T«ry  merebjuit  and  in  every  poblie  library  in  the  Union. 
Himag  nid  thii  much,  we  ehoold  be  guilty  of  •  ikbe 


—     A  good  deal  of  •oothem  mattora, 

i  have  iheir  view*  rhanced  upon  many  (tointa  b  whieh 
fhare  have  been  MCtiooat  iu  leeling,  from  iu  pemeal.  We 
oieation  thia  as  the  opinion  of  an  inulligent  northern 
gwiU«man,  and  becaoae,  whilat  the  South  eoatiUm  every 
work  from  that  ^narter,  we  have  not  twenty  tabecribere 


an  orphan  farmer  boy.  A  restless  spirit  drove 
him  to  the  water,  and  he  early  exchanged  the 
monotonous  life  of  the  farmer  for  the  excite- 
ments of  that  of  a  sailor.  The  activity  of  the 
young  and  enterprising  not  unfreqently  takes 
this  direction.  Amid  the  perils  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  the  tempests  of  the  West  Indies, 
he  had  ample  opportunities  by  which  he  dia 
not  fail  to  profit,  to  become  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  whole  art  of  seamanship ;  a  calling, 
than  which,  there  is  not  one,  perhaps,  better 
calculated  to  bring  out  the  qualities  of  prompt 
decision  and  self-r(>liance.  We  do  not  know 
how  long  his  experience  in  reefing  and  steer- 
ing lasted.  In  fact,  our  knowledge  of  the 
minute  details  of  his  life  is  not  so  full  as  we 
could  wish.  Some  thirteen  months  of  his 
early  life  were  passed  at  Richmond,  Virginia. 
The  quickness  and  original  force  of  his  char- 
acter, the  seal  with  which  he  pursued  his 
studies,  and  resumed  them  when  broken  off, 
and  his  devotion  to  the  mathematics,  in  par- 
ticular, for  which,  at  this  early  age.  he  mani- 
fested that  taste  and  capacity  which  often 
accompany  the  talent  for  practical  life  and 
affairs,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  relatives 


OALLXRT  or  ZN9U8TBT  ASB 


with  whoa  he  Uved,  and  led  tham  to  antlel- 

Kte  a  bright  ftiture  for  the  Toong  etudeat. 
le  lady  of  the  house,  henelf  yery  fond  of 
the  matiienuitios,  aHlated  hhn  la  his  studies. 
But  he  was  poor,  he  had  bis  own  way  to  make 
in  the  world ;  und  soon  leaTlng  Bichmond,  he 
went  to  Ohio,  eager  for  the  fray  of  life.  There 
we  find  him  enga^^ed  in  the  dutlM  of  Clerk  of 
Ute  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Chanoery  of 
Warren  County,  Ohio,  with  the  aoie  charge  of 
this  respoDsiUe  oflloe.  These  duties  he  per- 
formed to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  and  won  for 
himself  the  Mteem  and  firiendshlp  of  such 
men  as  Mr.  Justice  McLean,  who  had  not  ttien 
left  the  courts  of  Ohio  for  the  place  which  he 
adorns  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Corwin,  our  distinguished  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  During  the  whole  of  Mr.  Grlgg's 
residence  in  Ohio,  Mr.  Corwin  and  he  were 
intimate  friends  and  "  bosom  cronies,"  such 
firionds  as  young  men  are  who  know  each 
other  perfectly,  and  in  some  respects  are  alike 
fai  tastes  and  habits.  ^'  I  can  say  of  him," 
(our  quotations  are  from  a  recent  letter  from 
Mr.  Corwin.)  "  with  entire  eonfldenoe  in  the 
opinion,  that  he  was  fr*om  his  boyhood  up, 
through  erery  change  of  plaoe,  occupation 
and  fortune,  an  earnest,  frank,sincere,  honest 
man.  After  entering  the  Clerk's  office,  he 
Tery  soon  made  himself  master  of  every  de- 
tail, and  became  in  fkot  clerk  of  the  court. 
I  know  he  often  wrote  fi*om  fifteen  to  eighteen 
hours,  every  twenty-four,  for  weeks  to- 
gether." 

Symptoms  of  disease  were  the  consequence 
of  such  habits  of  industry  and  intense  appli- 
cation, and  made  change  of  occupation  neces- 
sary. But  those  habits  had  won  for  him  a 
namo  and  character  which  soon  enabled  him 
to  enter  on  a  different  and  less  harassing 
pursuit.  Joel  Scott,  £Bq.,  was  at  this  time 
proprietor  of  a  manufactory  of  woolen  cloths, 
in  Scott  county,  on  the  Blkhom  Creek,  in 
Kentucky,  a  region  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery,  the  excellence  of  its  water 
power,  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil ;  the  re- 
moteneM  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  the  war 
prevailing  at  that  time  with  England,  opera- 
ted as  the  most  effectual  of  protections,  and 
the  woolen  manufacture  was  a  highly  lucra- 
tive business  in  Kentucky  ;  new  proprietors 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  woolen  cloths,  on  a  largo  scale,  and 
with  much  energy  and  apparent  skill.  It  was 
early  in  1815  when  Mr.  Origg  became  superin- 
tendent of  Mr.  Scott's  establishment,  at 
Georgetown.  His  new  situation  tasked  the 
best  energies  of  his  mind  and  character.  He 
was  at  times  placed  in  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances, and  on  one  occasion  left  sudden- 
ly with  the  sole  charge  of  the  whole  estabUsh- 
ment  upon  him.  But  the  same  quickness  and 
assiduity  which  made  him  an  efficient  clerk 
of  court,  made  him  the  best  of  superinten- 
dentR,  also.  The  greater  experience  of  the 
Old  Country  might  be  challenged  to  produce 
a  wool  manufacturer  who  knew  better  how  to 
assort  a  fleece  into  five  or  six  different  quali- 
ties, or  had  a  quicker  and  more  practised  eye 
to  see  when  a  thing  was  well  done,  from  the 
washing  of  the  wool  to  the  finiahing  of  the 
cloth. 

The  year  1816  brought  with  it  still  another 
change  of  residence  and  occupation.  Mr. 
Scott  parted  from  his  assistant' with  reluct- 
ance, but  his  restless  activity  was  ambitious 
for  a  wider  field  and  higher  range.    He  must  | 


goto  Uieeltj;  be  moat  ttj  UefovioHeM  • 

merchant  in  Philadelphia.  From  country  to 
city,  an  unbroken  current  of  youthful  hope, 
energy  and  character  is  ever  setting,  which 
purifies  and  renews,  it  is  true,  but  too  often 
leads  to  the  shipwreck  of  ,weak  principles  and 
sanguine  hopes.  Were  it  not  for  new  blood 
from  the  country,  eitiea  would  grow  alekly, 
just  as  eltiaena'  ehUdran,  after  one  or  two 
generations,  become  puny  and  weak.  But 
the  city  influence  is  strong,  and  it  is  an  even 
chance  whether  it  will  oormpt,  or  the .  eom- 
try  influeaoe  will  puxiiy.  Hence  the  dangw 
of  this  indiscriminate  eagerness  of  the  young 
to  rush  into  city  Ufe.  But  if  they  all  broodn 
with  them  the  same  power  to  resist,  and  Uie 
same  power  to  do  for  themeelves,  which  John 
Qrigg  carried  with  him  to  Philadelphia,  thia 
tendency  would  be  less  to  be  regretted.  It 
was  his  intention  to  enter  a  wholesale  dry- 
goods  house.  But  the  year  1816  was  one  off 
general  embarrassment.  No  opening  pre- 
sented. Like  Franklin,  before  him,  Mr.  Grigg 
found  himself  In  the  city  of  PhiladaipfahH 
comparatively  without  means,  without  em- 
ployment, with  no  outward  support,  but  up* 
held  by  that  sure  inward  resource  of  a^» 
relianee,  which  Is  the  centre  of  moral  gravity. 
However,  he  was  about  giving  up  his  plan, 
when  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  B. 
Warner,  a  bookadler,  of  very  extensive  bnai- 
neas.  Mr.  Warner  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  quick  appreciation  of  character.  He  al 
once  conceived  a  hi^  opinion  of  Mr.  Qrlgg'a 
character  and  abilities.  Mr.  Warner  was  a 
Friendy  and  a  friend  indeed.  In  every  aenae, 
he  proved  to  his  young  clerk,  who  at  mce 
entered  his  houae,  and  Justlfled  the  flattering 
opinion  of  his  employer,  by  the  characteristic 
energy  and  clearness  of  head  which  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  new  pursuit.  Ter> 
satility  is  said  to  be  an  American  charac- 
teristic, and  few  men  have  possessed  it  more 
strongly  than  Mr.  Grigg.  The  readiness  of 
adaptauon  to  new  pursuits,  situations  and 
emergencies,  which  made  him  efficient  in 
each  of  the  varied  callings  with  which  within 
a  few  years  he  had  already  made  himself 
fkmlliar,  marked  his  career  through  life.  It 
was  his  favorite  opinion  that  all  difficnltiea 
can  be  overcome  by  perseverance — that  no 
man  or  boy  can  tell  what  he  can  make  of 
himself  untU  ho  tries.  He  made  it  a  rule  of 
life  when  difficulties  appeared,  to  clap  on 
double  ener^,  and  like  Hercules,  to  rely 
upon  the  strength  of  his  own  shoulders  to 
get  the  wagon  out  of  the  ditch. 

He  had  need  of  all  his  own  resources  of 
character  in  the  calling  which  he  had  adopt- 
ed. But  it  was  the  last  change  of  pursuit 
he  was  to  make.  He  had  found  a  buaineas 
whose  range  of  operations  suited  his  abilitica 
and  ambition.  The  difficulties  of  the  book- 
selling business  are  aaid  to  be  peculiarly 
great.  This  is  the  consenting  opinion  of 
those  familiar  with  it ;  and  It  is  obvious  how 
much  tact  and  disciimination.  sagacity  and 
careful  study  of  the  public  taete,  it  requires. 
So  connected  is  it  with  literature,  that  a  mis- 
taken literary  judgment  may  involve  the 
most  serioushusiness  consequences.  Dassling 
projects,  which  on  paper  give  assurance  of 
brilliant  results,  when  put  in  execution  prove 
worse  than  failures.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  a  few  years  later,  when  he  had  workea 
his  way  up  to  the  higher  walks  of  his  busi- 
ness, that  these  qualities  were  called  out  into 
most  active  exercise.    But  the  same  energy 
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which  wM  dlmUytd  In  the  mor*  nsponalhle 
station  to  which  he  Boon  ettelned,  marked 
bia  perfomuAce  of  the  hnmbler  duties  of  a 
clerk.  This  deyotion,  this  determination  to 
do  "  whateyer  his  hands  fooad  to  do"  "^  with 
sU  his  might,"  whether  as  clerk,  or  as  prin- 
cipal, as  banker,  mannfaetnrer,  clerk  of 
ocKiri  or  publisher,  is  the  secret  of  his  success 
— of  aUsueoess  in  business.  The  late  William 
Gray,  of  Boston,  in  his  days  of  opolenoe,  was 
tauntingly  reminded  that  he  had  once  been  a 
drummer.  His  quick  retort  contains  Tolumes 
Of  the  practical  philosophy  taught  by  such 
Ures  as  his  and  Mr.  Ozigg's.  ''  Did'nft  I  drum 
well,  though  ?" 

Mr.  Origg  has  always  been  remarkable  for 
Strength  of  memory.  One  of  his  feats  at  this 
time,  was  to  learn  the  name  of  erery  book  in 
the  store,  its  price,  and  the  place  where  to 
And  it,  so  tliat  he  was  aUe,  at  onoe,  to  lay 
his  hand  upon  it  when  called  for.  It  wes 
thus  he  commenced  his  derluhip.  In  a  few 
days,  this  readiness  and  aptness  began  to  ex- 
cite the  jealousy  of  an  older  clerk,  since  de- 
ceased, who  was  nominally  above  the  last 
comer ;  and  his  own  emulation  was  chafed  at 
a  superiority  in  position  in  the  establishment 
of  those  who  were  inferior  to  him  in  fact. 
To  STOid  these  unpleasant  feelings,  Mr.  War- 
ner proposed  a  journey  to  Virginia,  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  affairs  of  a  firm  In  that 
State,  with  which  his  house  was  connected, 
and  which  had  been  dissoWed  by  the  death  of 
one  of  the  partners.  This  commission  Mr. 
Qrigg  gladly  undertook.  How  successfully  he 
performed  this  duty,  eTery  duty  belonging  to 
the  new  calling  wh:ch  was  to  be  the  business 
of  his  life,  is  best  shown  by  the  testimony  left 
by  Mr.  Wsn&or,  on  his  death,  a  few  years 
after.  A  memorandum  was  found  attached  to 
his  will,  which  contained  a  legacy  more  yalua- 
ble  than  gold — a  legacy  of  golden  opinion. 
Taking  into  riew,  the  possibilltT  of  hu  busl- 
tkess  being  continued  after  his  death,  he 
thinks  '*  one  or  two  young  men  in  whom  con- 
fidence can  be  reposed''  might  be  found  to 
take  charge  of  it,  and  adds,  '*  I  ccmsider  John 
Origg  as  possessing  a  peculicr  talent  for  the 
bookselling  business.  Very  induatriou$,  and 
firom  three  yean  obserratlon,  (the  time  he 
has  been  employed  in  my  business,)  I  hare 
found  nothing  in  his  conduct  to  raise  a  doubt 
in  my  mind  of  his  possessing  correct  princi- 
ples." Praise  like  this  is  the  noblest  of  re- 
wards, the  most  stirring  of  inoentires. 

The  executors  of  Mr.  Warner  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  confide  to  one  in  whom  he 
txpressedlBUch  high  confidence,  and  so  ex< 
plieitly  pointed  out  as  liis  successor,  the  set- 
tlement of  the  affairs  of  the  firm.  Nor  was 
this  a  slight  undertaking.  The  business  of 
the  house  had  been  immense  :  connected 
with  it  were  numerous  agencies  and  branches, 
it  had  dealings  with  Tarious  houses  at  the 
South  and  West,  and  the  settlement  of  it 
rendered  flrequent  joumeyings  necessary. 
During  one  (^  these  journeys,  an  incident 
occurred  which  is  too  characteristic  of  the 
days  of  stage-coach  trayellng,  and  of  the 
determined  energy  of  Mr.  Origg's  character 
to  be  omitted.  He  was  at  Gharieston.  It  was 
the  latter  part  of  December,  1825.  and  by 
Ohristmas  day  he  must  be  in  Philadelphia. 
Ue  pushed  forward,  traTeling  day  and  night ; 
at  Baltimore,  the  steamboat  which  usually 
connected,  was  found  to  have  left  off  running, 
and  the  travelers  were  forced  to  take  to  the 
4iiaU  coaclL    But  every  leat  was  full  when 


Mr.  Origg  artiTed ;  there  was  no  altOBatifC 
for  the  determined  traTeler,  weary  and  esb* 
eited  as  ha  was  by  incessant  journeying  Ibr 
seven  long  days  and  sleepless  nights,  but  to 
ride  outside  with  the  driver.  The  day,  or 
rather  the  night,  was  cold,  the  air  was  fUH 
of  sleet,  the  road  miry.  Bat  to  the  driver's 
seat  he  mounted,  and  poshed  on.  At  Havre 
de  Grace  another  driver  took  the  reins,  who 
was  UBBcquainted  with  the  road;  it  was 
long  after  dark,  and  the  '*  insides,"  who  be- 
gan to  be  fearfld  of  their  necks  as  the  eoaell 
plunged  and  tossed  in  the  mire,  grew  olai»' 
orous  for  putting  back  until  morning.  Bat 
Mr.  Origg  was  determined  that  the  stage 
should  go-a-head,  and  be  in  Philadelphia  if 
Christmas  day,  and  besides^  they  carried  the 
mails,  and  a  public  conveyance  must  not  be 
delayed  !  So  he  procured  a  lantern,  and  g&> 
lag  before  the  coach,  piloted  the  travelen 
throu^  the  darkness  and  mire,  for  about  two 
miles.  Finally  mounting  the  box  again,  he 
took  the  reins  into  his  own  hands,  and  day- 
light saw  the  deUghted  travelers,  arrived  at 
sTkton,  and  well  on  their  way.  They  at  once 
ada^Ued  him  to  a  seat  inside,  upon  their 
knees.  And  early  on  Ohristmas  morning  Mr. 
Origg  teas  in  Philadelphia. 

He  was  now  once  more  without  fixed  ce» 
cupation,  but  not,  as  before,  without  means  ; 
above  all,  not  without  experience,  which  is 
better  than  money.  He  had  not  only  saved 
something,  but  had  mastered  the  details  of  a 
difficult  branch  of  business.  For  an  instant, 
however,  Mr.  Origg  seems  to  have  been  un- 
determined what  course  to  pursae.  Convers- 
ing at  this  time  with  a  friend,  Joseph  Gush- 
ing, Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  ho  explained  his 
situation,  and  laid  before  bim  his  prospects. 
"Rely  on  yourself,"  said  his  friend,  "you 
cannot  &il  to  succeed.  You  will  yet  aston- 
ieh  yourself  and  the  book  trade  of  the  whole 
country."  The  next  day  Mr.  Origg  hired  a 
store,  with  lodging  apartments  back  of  it, 
and  commenced  the  business  of  book  selling 
on  his  own  account. 

Thus  prudently  and  csreftdly  did  he  set 
about  the  ftilfilment  of  this  prophecy.  How 
brilliantly  it  has  been  verified,  the  entire 
book  trade  of  the  country  can  testi^.  Upon 
the  same  not  where  he  began.  Mr.  Origg 
conducted  his  business  with  ever  Increasing 
success  and  widening  range  of  operations. 
The  genius  and  enterprise  of  its  head  per- 
vaded the  house,  and  all  Its  operations  were 
conducted  with  that  unity  of  aim  and  effect, 
which  a  commanding  mind  knows  how  to 

gve  to  the  most  multifarious  details,  and  to 
ipress  upon  all  who  come  within  its  range. 
Nor  was  the  influence  of  this  almost  military 
promptness  and  efficiency  of  onperaUon  con- 
fined to  his  own  house.  Mr.  Origg  became 
noted  among  his  brethren  for  his  peculiar 
faculty.  A  nervous  energy,  a  rapidity  of 
calculation  and  resolution,  a  promptness  to 
act.  marked  his  entire  course. 

The  change  which  Mr.  Origg  effected  in 
the  book  trade  of  the  country,  has  been  de- 
scribed as  nothing  less  than  a  revolution. 
Constable,  the  famous  bookseller  of  Edin- 
burgh, Sir  Walter  Scott's  publisher  and  part- 
ner, was  fond  of  calling  hlm-^telf  the  "Na- 
poleon of  the  realms  of  print,"  a  compliment 
to  himself  hardly  justified,  except  by  the 
boldness,  bordering  on  rashness,  of  his  ope- 
rations. Mr.  Origg's  friends  had  better 
reason,  in  many  respects,  fbr  bestowing,  as 
they  were  soraetimes  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
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th9  Mae  lumor  nmm  him,lbr  to  bddnflH 
«nd  ntpidlty  he  tmlted  cool  uid  clear  Jnilg- 
nent,  tba  quick  eye  to  look  a-kemd  be/ort  go- 
inga-head, 

TbroQgh  the  fioADcUl  t«mpeft  of  1886  and 
1837f  Mr.  Origg  steered  hit  coiuve  nfely  and 
iueceMfoUy,  and  altboqgh  engaged  in  a  bosl- 
neei  of  ract  extent  durillg  the  whole  periloae 
financial  period  from  1833  to  1840,  wae  among 
the  few  who  tuffered  little  bj  the  remlsiona 
Of  the  times.  He  was  laigely  interested  in 
fltockB  and  other  species  of  property  most 
liable  to  be  affected.  But  he  saw  from  afitf 
the  dsAgers  which  were  threatening  the 
badness  of  the  country,  and  his  quick  fore- 
sight early  anticipated  the  inerltable  issue 
of  the  unequal  contest  between  the  gorem- 
ment  and  the  United  States  Bank.  He 
promptly  took  measures  to  change  his  in- 
Testments  from  stock  to  real  estate,  and 
became  the  owner  of  large  properties  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  Illinois,  as  well  as  In  Philadelphia. 
When  the  shock  of  the  crisis  came,  his  foot 
was  on  the  ground,  and,  he  stood  Ann. 

Mr.  Origg  has  not,  we  thus  see,  entirely 
confined  himself  to  the  line  of  his  peculiar 
business.  Men  of  wealth  never  show  a  truer 
public  spirit,  than  when  they  step  forward  to 
•Id  with  hand  and  purse  a  great  public  en- 


terprise in  its  Infkncy.  Pablie  woriki}  tx«, 
for  the  most  part,  anything  but  attraetira 
inyestments.  at  the  outset,  and  it  Is  oftener 
a  case  of  self-sacrifice  than  of  self-Interest  tO 
InTcst  money  in  new  prc^Jects  of  this  kind. 
Mr.  Origg  was  an  early  and  prompt  friend 
and  large  subscriber  to  the  stock  of  the 
Pennsylrania  Rail-road,  a  work  of  the  same 
interest  and  importance  to  Pennsylyania, 
as  the  Erie  RaU-road  b  to  the  State  of  New- 
Torl^  and  the  national  Talue  of  all  these 
great  works  connecting  the  sea-board  with 
the  West,  need  not  to  be  enlarged  upon. 
We  haye  already  referred  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Mr.  Origg  was  induced 
to  inrest  largely  in  real  esUte.  Philadelphia 
is  indebted  to  him  for  numerous  elegant 
dwellings  which  adorn  her  beautiful  streets. 
Besides  the  real  estate  inyestments  in  Missis* 
sippi,  in  1836,  he  entered  extensiye  tracts  of 
the  public  lands  in  the  Sangamon  country, 
Illinois,  of  which  he  has  from  time  to  time 
sold  laige  portions.  In  his  dealings  with  ths 
numerous  purchasers  of  his  land,  Mr.  Origg^i 
uniform  Ikimess  and  liberality  haye  made 
him  universally  popular,  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  as  to  non-resident  Land-owner^ 
who  are  by  no  means  favorites  at  the  West. 
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Pontotoc,  Miss.,  SOM  May,  1852. 
Mr.  Editor,— -In  common  with  the 
readers  of  the  *'  Review,"  I  have  noticed 
with  lively  interest,  the  controversy  which 
,  has  sprang  up  in  relation  to  the  fact  of  the 
celebrated  Lafitte's  identity,  and  the  still 
more  important,  and  to  Americans,  more 
ioteresting  fact,  of  his  participation  in  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans.  This  is  a  matter 
about  which  there  should  be  no  conflict  of 
history.  Laiitte  was  there,  or  he  was  not 
there.  History  should  assert  either  the  one 
tact  or  the  other  with  entire  certainty.  And 
without  prcBuroin^  on  my  own  part  to  deter- 
mine the  point  affirmativelv  or  negatively,  I 
will  commoiiicate  the  following  incident, 
merely  as  a  matter  of  evidence  to  ^ve  con- 
viction or  confirmation  to  the  opinions  of 
others.  The  fact  to  which  I  allude  was  com- 
municated to  me  in  a  private  conversation, 
bv  the  late  Robert  L.  Cobb|  Esq.,  of  Colum- 
bia, Tennessee.  Here  a  question  may  be  sug- 
ffested  as  to  who  was  Robert  L.  Cobb  7 
This  question  can  be  very  easily  and  satis- 
factorUy  solved.  Robert  L.  Cobb,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  was  a  physician,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  New-Orleans,  was 
surgeon  to  one  of  the  regiments  which  com- 
posed Qeneral  Coffee's  bri^de.  He  was 
a  scientific,  skilfol,  and  meritorious  gentle 


man  in  that  department.  After  the  war  of 
1612,  he  prepared  himself  for  the  bar,  and 
located  in  Columbia,  Tennessee,  where  he 
died  some  years  since,  if  I  am  correctly  in> 
formed.  As  a  lawyer,  he  was  learned,  able, 
and  gifted,  and  for  many  years  he  had  an  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative  practice ;  while,  as  a 
man  of  integrity,  probity,  and  honor,  no  man 
ever  stood  higher  in  that  intelligent  and 
public  spirited  community.  But  to  the  in- 
cident— it  is  this.  A  short  time  previous  to 
the  battle  of  New-Orleans.  General  Coffee's 
brigade  was  stationed  at  Fort  Adams,  which, 
I  think,  was  not  far  from  the  vicinity  of 
Baton  Rouge,  in  Louisiana.  And  wnilsC 
there,  werib  greatly  destitute  of  the  neces- 
sary military  stores,  such  as  hats,  shoes, 
blankets,  and  comfortable  clothing  of  every 
description.  Whilstin  that  condition.  Gene- 
ral Coffee,'  from  some  source  or  other,  re» 
ceived  information  that  one  or  more  of  La- 
fitte's  "  warehouses"  had  been  discovered 
among  the  bayous  and  passes  in  the  bottom 
beyond  the  river  from  his  camp,  filled  with 
such  articles  as  he  needed  for  his  soldiers. 
Genera]  Coffee  determined  that  if  this  infor- 
mation was  correct,  as  Lafitte  was  then  an 
outlaw,  with  his  hand  against  all  nations, 
that  he  would  rifle  his  warehouses,  and  ap- 
propriate such  articles  as  he  needed  to  the 
use  of  his  troops.  For  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining  the   truth  of  this   informatioa. 
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General  Coffee  ordered  Captain  Gordon's 
company  of  spies — a  celebrated  company — 
to  leave  the  camp  as  secretly  as  possible,  and 
so  with  the  individnalp  who  brought  the  in- 
tormation,  a  guide,  and  ascertain  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  his  statements.  This  order  was 
given  about  11  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  Gordon's 
company  left  the  camp  about  noon.  In  the 
course  of  something  near  two  houra  after- 
wards, say  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
a  runner  or  messenger  came  from  General 
Jackson  to  General  Coffee  with  ilie  infor- 
mation, that  the  British  had  either  appeared 
on  the  coast,  or  had  landed,  or  had  dnren  in 
the  gun-boats  on  the  Mississippi ;  and  which, 
I  will  not  pretend  to  state  positively— my 
memory  not  serving  me  faithfully  here — that 
be  expected  an  attack  upon  the  cit^  hourly, 
and  that  he  must  hasten  with  all  his  avail- 
able force  to  the  defence  of  New-Orleans. 
General  Coffee  immediately  recalled  Gor- 
don's spv  company,  put  his  brigade  in  mo- 
tion, and  hastened  to  General  Jackson's  as- 
sistance. During  the  busy  scenes  that  fol- 
lowed, leading  a  life  of  constant  activity,  ex- 
citement, and  peril,  General  Coffee  soon  for- 
got all  about  the  expedition  of  Gordon's 
spies  upon  Lafiite's  warehouses  until  it  was 
recalled  to  his  mind  afterwards  in  a  very  pe- 
culiar and  significant  manner.  General 
Coffee  had  not  been  thrown  with  Lafitte  be- 
fore, nor  during  the  battle  of  the  eighth.  B  ut 
they  met  at  a  ball  that  was  given  by  the  cin- 
zens  of  New-  Orleans  to  the  officers  of  General 
Jackson's  army  shortly  after  the  battle  was 
over.  Coffee  did  not  arrive  at  the  hall  till 
la  e  and  most  of  the  officers  of  his  brigade 
had  preceded  him,  and  were  sunding  about 
the  rooms  when  he  arrived,  noticing  every 
object  of  interest  and  notoriety  which  pre- 
sented itself,  *'  beautiful  women  and  br»ve 
men/'  etc.,  etc.  Among  those  objects  of  in- 
terest was  the  celebrated  Lafitte  —  the 
Barratarien  pirate.  Mr.  Cobb  was  stand- 
ing but  a  few  feet  from  Lafitte  when  Gene- 
ral Coffee  entered,  and  witnessed  an  intro- 
duction which  occurred  between  them. 
When  Lafitte's  name  was  called,  Coffee  im- 
mediately recollecting  that  he  had  been  as- 
sociated with  Lafitte's  name  in  some  way  or 
other,  in  endeavoring  to  recall  the  circum- 
stances to  his  mind  paused,  and  exhibited  a 
good  deal  of  hesitation  in  his  manner.  This, 
Lafitte,  who  appeared  to  be  on  the  alert  for 
slighu,  noticed,  and  attributing  Coffee's 
hesitation  to  a  repugnance  of  recognizing 
him  aa  a  gentleman  on  account  of  his  previ- 
ous reputation,  immediately  drew  himself 
np  with  haughtiness,  and  in  a  hasty  manner 
advanced  a  step  or  two,  and  exclaimed, 
with  peculiar  emphasis,  "Lafitte,  the  pi- 
rate I"  Coffee  immediately  discovering  tne 
error  he  had  committed,  advanced  to  Lafitte, 
and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  apologized  for 
the  tardy  mtmner  in  which  he  recognized 
the  introdoctiun,  and  explained  the  cause  of 
his  hesitation. 

This  is  the  incident  related  to  me  by  Mr. 
Cobb,  as  having  occurred  under  his  own  ob- 
aenration.    He  related  it  to  me  as  being 
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true,  and  T  believe  him  incapable  of  telfing 
a  falsehood  about  anything.  He  farther  in- 
formed  me  that  it  was  as  well  understood, 
according  to  his  recollection,  that  Lafitte  waa 
a  participant  in  the  batde  of  New-Orleans 
as  that  General  Jackson  was  there.  He  add- 
ed, *'  I  did  not  see  him  in  the  battle,  nor 
did  I  see  General  Jackson  in  the  batde,  but 
I  know  he  was  there ;  so  I  know  that  Lafitte 
was  there,  and  I  saw  him  afterwards." 
This  conversation  occurred  in  Columbia, 
Tennessee,  in  the  month  of  January,  1840. 
He,  moreover,  gave  me  the  description  of 
Lafitte's  person,  but  it  waa  by  way  of  com- 

f>arison  to  a  gentleman  then  living  in  Co- 
urabia,  and  as  the  impression  made  on  mjy 
mind  as  to  Lafitte's  personal  appearance,  la 
associated  with  that  mdividnal,  the  descrip- 
tion of  Lafitte  might,  in  truth,  turn  out  to  be 
that  of  another  man  were  I  to  attempt  IL 

I  have  thrown  off  this  letter  hastily  and 
cmdelv,  and  it  is  at  ^'onr  disposal  It  yoa 
think  the  facu,  relative,  wortoy  of  pubhca- 
tion,  you  can  publish  it ;  but  individually,  I 
have  no  wish  to  appear  in  print.  Very  re- 
spectfttUy,  W.  H.  L 


PR0V18I0R  FOR  TBE  POOR  AHD  SISTITUTX. 

Though  we  will  not  nnderuke  to  aaj 
exactly  how  far  the  plan  propoaed  by  onr 
correspondent  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
poor,  and  the  prevention  of  crime  may  be 
practicable,  there  oan  be  no  doubt  that  great 
room  for  reform  still  exists  in  the  systems  of 
alms-houaea  and  hoasea  of  refuge  through- 
out the  country.  Mr.  Vethake,  in  his  able 
work  upon  political  economy,  after  review- 
ing the  subject  of  pauperi$m  in  deuil,  and 
the  plans  for  its  relief,  arrives  at  very  nearly 
the  same  conclusions  with  our  correspondent. 
Indiscriminate  relief  increases  the  evil  it  ia 
intended  to  remedy.  The  pauper  must  sup- 
port himself  by  bis  labor.  If  this  labor  be 
without  other  consideration  than  mere  sup- 
porty  all  incentive  to  exertion  ia  removed, 
and  moral  ad  vancement  pre  vented .  If  it  be 
paid  for  at  \he  full  jfriees,  the  half  of  aociety 
will  be  in  no  amall  danger  of  taking  to  the 
alms-house,  and  the  state  will  become,  in 
the  event,  the  great  monopolist  of  labor. 
The  aubject,  however,  is  full  of  difficulties, 
and  has  baffled  philanthropy  in  every  age 
of  the  world. 

New-Orleakb,  July  10, 1658. 
J.  D.  B.  Db  Bow,  Esq. 

Knowing  the  desire  you  have  of  giving 
publicity  to  all  subjects  of  importance  to  our 
country  and  city,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
submitting  to  your  consideration  the  plan  of 
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a  home  for  tho  deititate,  which  I  haTO  sab- 
milted  to  our  city  coanciU  for  their  approval 
and  adoption ;  by  which  I  think  it  has  been 
shown  a  half  millioo  dollars  will  be  saved  to 
this  citv  annually,  if  it  is  established.  It  has 
been  also  shown  that  in  Massachusetts  and 
New- York,  where  the  alms-hoase  and  house 
of  refuge  system  has  been  fairly  tested  in 
the  last  ten  vears,  by  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  those  institutions,  the 
evil  (pauperism)  which  they  were  intended 
to  alleviate  or  cure,  has  increased  28  and 
30  per  cent  per  annum — thus  establishing 
beyond  controversy  the  uUer  aseloaaneas  of 
that  system. 

The  home,  here  proposed,  is  intended  to 
operate  upon  the  pride  and  interest  of  the 
destitute;  also  to  develop  and  cultivate 
whatever  good  qualities  may  remain  to  him, 
by  removinff  every  possible  cause  of  degra- 
dation from  bimy  causing  him  to  pay  in  fuU  for 
all  the  privileges  he  may  enjoy  by  his  labor 
rendered  to  the  institution,  the  only  means 
in  his  possession. 

PLAM. 

Let  the  council  provide  buildings^  work, 
rooms,  kc,  &c.,  aaapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
destitute,  furnish  with  necessary  substantial 
furniture,  bedding,  clothing,  provisions,  tools, 
and  implements,  with  a  small  stock  of  raw 
material  to  commence  operations;  also,  if 
possible,  a  sufficient  amount  of  land  to  raise 
stock  and  vegetables  for  consompiion.* 
Coil  this  place  Hffmt,  timply  Homx. 

Here  let  it  be  known  that  every  man, 
woman;  and  child  over  ten  years  could  at 
all  times  procure  the  absolute  necessaries  of 
life  for  their  labor,  by  simply  knocking  at  the 
door,  answering  questions  of  statistical  im- 
portance only,  tlieir  answers  to  be  taken  in 
writing,  and  signed  by  the  applicant 

The  liberty  of  the  inmates  to  be  restricted 
only  whilit  they  are  indebted  to  the  Home, 
in  order  to  secure  it  from  loss  by  imposi- 
tion. 

A  riffid  moral  deportment  must  be  re- 
ooired  from  all  the  inmates,  but  no  religious 
dogmas  should  be  introduced  or  forced  upon 
them  against  their  will,  for  reasons  which 
•all  can  appreciate  as  well  as  I  can  explain. 

Bhonlo  the  inmates  desire  to  remain  lon- 
ffer  than  is  necessary  to  repay  the  institution 
for  all  the  privileses  received,  they  should 
be  allowed  a  safe,  low,  hut  not  unreasonabie 
eompemation  for  their  extra  labor,  to  be 
|>aia  in  cash  on  leaving,  or  at  such  other 
times  as  may  be  found  convenient  and  de- 
■irable. 

A  rigid  account  must  be  kept  with  each 

*  The  Hon.  James  H.  Caldwell  has  infonned 
me  that  be  was  so  firmly  convinced  of  its  prac- 
ticability, utility,  and  necessity,  that  he  would 
^ve30  aeros  of  land  to  the  city  in  or  near  Bou-  j 
liguy  for  its  use,  whenever  the  city  made  nuit- 1 
able  :  ppropriations  for  the  erection  of  the  ne-  i 
eassary  buildings.     This  is  practical  benevo-  j 
leoce  of  the  hi|;hest  order,  yet  only  such  as  . 
might  hsTe  been  expected  from  so  pure  a  phi* 
laathropisL 


and  aU  of  the  inmates.  Also  a  correct  sta- 
tistical  record  of  all  facta  important  to  be 
known,  together  with  a  register  of  the  con- 
duct and  deportment  of  eaco  individual;  and 
in  addition,  a  strictly  honest  administration  of 
the  finances  of  the  institution.  From  all 
these,  reliable  daU  of  the  utility  of  such  in- 
stitutions can  at  any  time  be  obtained.  Cor- 
rect detailed  reporu  should  be  made  public 
quarterly  to  the  world. 

A  resident  superintendent  and  secretaiy 
are  the  only  officers  who  must  necessarily 
.-eceive  salaries,  as  all  the  foremen  and  un- 
der superintendents  can  be  selected  from 
among  the  inmates,  and  be  allowed  a  small 
increased  compensation  for  superior  meriL 
The  total  expense  of  the  institution  can  and 
should  be  derived  from  the  product  of  the 
labor  of  the  inmates,  also  a  small  excess  suf- 
ficient merely  to  extend  its  influence  if  deem- 
ed necessary,  but  nothing  beyond  Uiat 
should  be  required  from  it,  else  it  might  be- 
come a  money -making  concern,  and  a  mono- 
pofy  of  associated  lalrar  of  the  most  ocTious 
kind  in  the  hands  of  a  few  designing  men. 

To  guard  against  such  a  contingency,  the 
control  of  the  Home  should  be  eiven  to  citi- 
xens  of  known  respectability,  oenevolence, 
and  capability;  to  be  elected  annually  by 
the  boards  of  council,  as  well  as  the  super- 
intendent and  commissioners  of  the  New-Or~ 
leans  Home.  The  supetinteodent  should  be 
ex  officio  president  of  that  board,  and  have 
the  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie. 

A  general  system  of  moral,  mechanical, 
and  industrial  instruction  should  be  incul- 
cated, and  that  prominent  republican  axiom, 
*'that useful  labor  is  ennobling  to  man,"  should 
also  be  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
the  inmates. 

From  such  an  institution,  so  established, 
the  most  striking  results  which  may  be  rea- 
sonably expected  are : 

1st  The  annihilation  of  absolute  desutution, 
and  the  vast  amount  of  suffering  resulting 
from  it,  3d.  A  decrease  of  crime  produced  by 
destitution  amounting  to  50  per  cent.,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author.  3d.  The  gradual  abo- 
lition  of  alms  houses,  houses  of  refuge,  pri- 
sons, and  penitentiaries.  And  a  saving  of 
enorroou6  expenses  attending  those  establish- 
ments. 4th.  Additional  security  to  property, 
and  consequent  redocdon  of  premiums  on 
insurance.  5th.  Additional  security  to  life, 
which  cannot  be  represented  by  mere  dollarv 
and  cents.  6th.  A  saving  of  much  of  the 
money  and  property  now  ^fcibly  abstracted 
by  larceny,  buglary,  fraod,  &c. ;  as  also  most 
of  that  now  destroyed  by  that  terrible  crime, 
arson.  7th.  A  farther  saving  of  all  money 
now  abstracted  by  beggars.  8th.  A  further 
saving  of  all  trie  expenses  of  watching,  arrest- 
ing, keeping,  and  convicting  this  class  of  cri- 
mmals.  And,  !>ih,  A  morafelevation  oftheir 
character,  worth  more  than  the  total  cost  of 
the  home.  10th.  The  institution  will  relieve 
us  of  this  class,  and  pay  all  the  expense.  It 
is  of  univeraal  application.  I  remain,  dear 
sir,  your  much  oDliged  and  obedient  servant, 
W.  H.  Hutch iHGs. 
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It  affords  ns  great  pleasure  to  aonounce 
tiw  formation  of  such  a  aocietr  in  Washing- 
ton city,  under  auspices  which  are  likely  to 
be  successful.  It  has  always  been  our  de- 
sire to  see  the  end  accomplished,  and  we 
hare  on  erery  proper  occasion  given  it  en- 
couragement. At  some  personal  sacrifices 
we  endeavored  to  reach  Washington  to  take 
part  in  the  organization,  as  soon  as  the  call 
of  the  Maryland  and  other  societies  was 
made  public,  and  happily  succeeded. 

The  first  project  of  a  national  agricultural 
ajBsociation  was  introduced  by  Solon  Robin- 
ton,  the  well  known  agricultural  writer  and 
editor,  in  1841,  and  a  meeting  of  the  friends 
of  the  measure  was  held  at  the  Patent  Office, 
by  the  invitation  of  the  commissioner,  Mr. 
Ellsworth.  Mr.  Bobinson  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  J.  F.  Callan  and  John  A.  Smith, 
appointed  secretaries.  Several  resolutions 
were  adopted,  and  afterwards  a  constitution 
was  framed,  which  we  now  have  before  us,  re- 
sembling in  many  of  its  features  the  present 
constitution  of  the  society.  A  large  number 
of  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  were  nominated  upon  the  commit- 
tees. 

The  revival  of  this  useful  project  (1852) 
should  be  hailed  by  every  true  friend  of  agri- 
culturein  the  Union.  In  inducing  unity  of  ac 
tion,  it  will  develop  great  results.  For  the  first 
time  the  agricultural  interests  will,  as  they 
should,  be  consolidated.  It  will  be  done* 
too,  without  the  objectionable  feature  of  an 
agricultural  department  of  government  The 
necessity  for  such  a  department  will  be  su- 
perceded by  a  national  agricultural  society. 
Such  a  society,  through  the  state  and  county 
societies,  can  be  made  the  great  centre  of 
agricultural  knowledge.  It  can  embody  and 
condense  the  reports  of  constituent  societies 
at  home,  as  well  as  of  all  foreign  societies, 
publishing  them  in  serial  volumes.  It  will 
be  always  completely  informed  of  the  agri- 
cultural movemenu  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  possessed  of  its  statistics.  The 
expenses  incurred  may  be  made  up  from 
three  sources— contributions  of  individual 
members,  contributions  from  state  societies, 
and  special  appropriations  from  government. 
These  last  may  be  better  applied  in  this 
way,  than  as  at  present  to  the  agricultural 


department  of  the  Patent  Office.  They  may 
be  made  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  National  Agricultural  So- 
ciety be  attached  to  the  same  important  in* 
sdtution,  as  recommended  by  us  several 
years  ago.  We  believe  in  this  shape  the 
measure  is  soon  to  be  brought  into  Congress 
by  General  Busk,  of  Texas,  and  that  the 
small  som  which  is  asked  will  meet  with  no 
objection. 

The  late  meeting  at  Washington  was  at- 
tended by  delegates  from  eleven  or  twelve 
states.  The  most  distinguished  agricultural 
gentlemen  were  present — among  others,  the 
Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Hon.  T.  J.  Ruskr 
Hon.  8.  A.  Douglas,  Governor  Steele^  of 
New-Hampshire,  &c.,  &c. 

OPFICKRS  OF  THX  CONTXNTlOlf  : 
i*re«i<;«iit 


MmiImU  p.  WUitor,  llMfc 

Viee.PruuhiUa. 
Hmty  Wmmt.  K.  Y. 
FrwUrick  Watti,  Pmhu 
Hunter,  PraD. 
CbM.  R.  Calvert,  Md. 
a«e.W..Nr«mith,N.H. 
Join  A.  ThroeknMrion,  Va. 


T.J.Roalf,  f«^ 
J.D.Doty.Wk. 


Wm.  R.  King,  R,  I. 
B.  P.  Johnaon,  N.  T. 

J.  A,  Wanlar,  oLia. 


PRI8IDXNT*8  8P1ECH. 

"  The  occasion  which  has  called  us  together 
is  of  a  most  important  character,  for  it  has 
for  its  object  the  advancement  of  an  art 
coeval  witli  the  existence  of  the  human 
race — an  art  which  has  sustained  all  past 
generations,  from  which  we  derive  our  daily 
food  and  our  clothing,  and  which  is  destined 
through  future  ages  to  yield  sustenance  to 
the  myriad  millions  who  are  to  come  after 
us— an  art,  too,  which  lies  at  the  verv  foun- 
dation of  individual  and  national  wealth  and 
j>ros}-eiity — which  employs  eighteen  mil- 
lions of  our  population,  and  nearhr  four*fifths 
of  the  capital  of  this  fair  land.  We  are  an 
agricultural  people^K)ur  habits  and  tastes 
are  moral,  and  I  hope  we  shall  never  cease 
to  be  such.  Our  country  contains  evecy 
variety  of  soil,  and  ia  capable  of  producing 
most  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
temperate  and  torrid  zones.  We  have  ca- 
pital and  population  sufficient  to  develop 
our  vast  resources.  American  genitis  is 
adequate  to  any  undertaking,  and  with  a 
suitable  application  of  science  to  this  art,  a 
wise  division  of  labor,  and  proper  govern- 
mental aid,  there  is  no  reason  why  American 
agriculture  may  not  maintain  a  successfui 
competition  with  that  of  any  other  country 
in  the  great  markets  of  the  world.    The 

Emgress  of  agriculture  in  tlie  United  States 
as  been  comparatively  slow ;  but  I  rejoice 
that  a  new  era  has  commenced — that  the 
good  need  which  was  planted  by  the  Father 
of  his  Country,  and  which  has  been  watered 
by  thousands  of  other  eminent  agriculturists, 
has  at  last  taken  root,  and  that  in  our  day  we 
are  to  realize  the  bright  visions  which  ani- 
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mated  their  hopei.  Moch  of  this  progrets  is 
the  result  of  individaal  enterprise,  and  the 
labors  of  the  sgriculmral  press,  but  the 
mainspring  hss  been  roluntar^  association — 
the  power  which  has  achiered  such  wonders 
in  the  social,  politic^,  and  religions  world,  in 
oar  day.  These  have  opened  the  way  for 
this  convention.  Individual  enterprise  can 
accomplish  moch,  but  associated  efforts 
much  more,  and  we  meet  to  avail  ourselves 
of  its  mighty  influence.  At  no  period  in  the 
hbtory  of  our  country  has  there  been  such 
an  assembly  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  those  objects  for  which  we  are 
brought  together,  and  there  has  been  no  op> 
portunity  which  is  so  favorable  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  farmer.  Permit  me,  again, 
gentlemen,  to  tender  you  my  thanks  for  the 
distinction  you  have  conferred  upon  roe,  and 
to  say  that  lu  the  course  of  our  aeUberations 
I  may,  with  your  permission,  participate  in 
your  debates." 

COKMITTEC  ON  CONST ITUTIOIT. 

The  committee  was  finally  appointed,  con- 
aistinff  of  Messrs.  Holkham,  of  Maryland ; 
Douglas,  IllinoiB;  J.  A.  King,  New-York; 
MaUoij,  Kentucky;  Dawson»  Georgia; 
French,  Massachusetts;  Steele,  mw- 
Hampshire ;  Thurston,  Rhode  Island ;  Hub- 
bard, Connecticut ;  Stevens,  Vermont ; 
Flwyn,  Pennsylvania ;  Calvert,  Ma^land  ; 
Campbell,  Ohio  ;  Hancock,  New-Jersey ; 
Callan,  District  of  Columbia;  G.  W.  P. 
Custis,  Virginia;  Burgwyn,  North  Caro- 
lina; Taylor,  Alabama;  De  Bow,  Louisi- 
ana ;  Spencer,  Indiana ;  Bell,  Tennessee ; 
Weston,  Wisconsin;  Pickhard,  Maine; 
John  McLane,  California ;  Seaman,  Michi- 
gan ;  Kusk,  Texas. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


See.  1. — ^The  name  of  this  association 
shall  be  "The  United  States  Agricultural 
Society." 

MEHBEllS— DUES. 

See.  2.— The  society  shall  consist  of  all 
such  persons  as  shall  signify  to  any  officer 
of  the  society  a  wish  to  become  a  member, 
and  who  shall  pay  two  dollars  to  the  trea- 
surer of  the  socie^,  and  a  like  sum  annually 
thereafter ;  of  delegates  from  the  state  agn- 
cultural  societies  in  the  states  and  terri- 
tories and  District  of  Colombia,  who  may 
be  appointed  to  attend  the  annual  and  other 
meetings  of  the  society,  and  who  shall  pay 
tbe  like  sum,  and  also  of  such  honorary 
members  as  the  society  mav  seem  fit  to 
elect.  Each  member  snail  oe  entitled  to 
receive  a  journal  or  pnbUcation  of  said  so- 
ciety, containing  an  account  of  its  proceed- 
ings, and  such  additional  matter  as  shall  be 
deemed  worthy  of  publication,  free  from  any 
expense  except  postage.  Twenty -five  dol- 
lars shall  entitle  one  to  the  privilege  of  life 
membership  and  exempt  him  firom  any  annu- 
al taxation. 


orricBxs. 
See.  3.— The  officers  of  this  sodeQr  shall 
be  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  from  each 
state  and  territory  in  the  Union,  and  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  Treasurer,  a 
Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Recording 
Secretary,  and  a  Board  of  Agriculture,  to 
consist  of  three  members  from  each  state, 
territory,  and  the  District  of  ColnmAna,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  societies  of  such  states,  territories, 
&c.,  and  where  there  be  no  such  state  so. 
cieties,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  this  society.  The  President 
of  the  society  shall  be  ex  officio,  a  member 
and  President  of  this  board  and  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  President  shall  have  a  general  super- 
intendence of  all  the  affairs  of  the  society. 
In  case  of  his  death  or  inability  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  this  office,  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  shall  select  a  Vice-President  to 
act  in  his  stead,  and  clothed  with  the  same 
power,  and  shall  perform  the  same  duties  as 
the  President  until  the  next  annual  eleo* 
tioo. 

Viee'PrendefUt.—li  shall  be  their  duty 
to  advance  nil  the  objects  of  the  association 
in  their  several  districts;  to  explain  to  ani- 
culturists  the  character  and  objects  of  uiis 
association,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  their  co- 
operation and  support;  to  watch  the  advance 
of  practical  agriculture,  and  to  make  known 
the  results  of  the  same,  by  report  or  other- 
wise, from  year  to  year. 

Board  o/*  AgricMture. — ^It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  this  Board  to  watch  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  as  they  are  or  may  be  affected 
by  the  legislation  of  the  country,  and  to 
make  such  reports,  memorials,  and  recom- 
mendations as  may  advance  the  cause  of 
agriculture,  and  to  promote  and  diffuse  agri- 
cultural knowledge ;  to  examine,  and,  when 
necessary,  report  upon  the  practicability  of 
establishing  agricultural  schools,  colleges, 
and  model  farms;  to  set  forth  the  advan- 
tages of  agricultural  and  geological  surveys, 
and  to  show  the  importance  of  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  agriculture ;  to  represent 
through  their  reports  the  relation  of  our 
agriculture  to  that  of  foreign  countries,  and 
to  endeavor  to  obtain  information  from  such 
countries ;  to  point  out  the  advantage  of 
introducing  any  new  staples,  seeds,  and 
plants;  to  obtain,  so  far  as  practicable,  an- 
nual statistical  returns  of  the  condition  of 
sericulture  throughout  the  different  states- 
all  which  information  shall  be  published  by 
said  society,  and  form  part  of  its  transac- 
tions. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  transact 
the  general  business  of  the  society ;  it  shdl 
consist  of  five  persons,  who  shall  designate 
tlie  time  and  place  for  exhibitions,  regulate 
the  expenditures,  and  take  such  supervisory 
charge  of  the  business  of  the  society  as  mav 
best  promote  its  interests.    This  body  shall 
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dact  its  own  chairman.  Three  memben 
■hall  constitate  a  quomm. 

Treasurer. — ^The  Treasurer  shall  keen  an 
aecount  of  all  moneys,  and  shall  pav  oills 
only  after  they  have  been  audited  by  the 
Correspondiog  and  Recording  Secretaries, 
and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
end  conntersigned  by  the  President  of  the 
8ocie^  or  the  Chairmaa  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Corretponding  Secretary  — ^The  duty  of 
this  officer  shall  be  to  correspond  with  per- 
sona interested  in  agricnlture ;  at  each  stated 
meeting  he  shall  read  such  portions  of  his 
correspondence  as  may  be  of  general  in- 
terest ;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  carry  out 
and  advocate  the  views  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
ealture,  in  obtaining,  arranging,  and  publish- 
ing any  information  they  may  desire  to  have 
laid  before  the  agricultural  commonitv. 

The  Reearding  Secretary  shall  keen  a 
record  of  the  minutes  of  the  society,  ana  of 
its  Executive  Committee. 

Sec,  4. — The  annual  meetings  of  the  so- 
ciety shall  be  held  at  the  city  of  Washinj^- 
ton,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  February  in 
each  vear,  when  all  the  officers  of  the  society 
for  the  ensuing  year,  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot.  The  Executive  Committee,  how- 
evez^  shall  be  competent,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Bocietv,  to  appoint  occasional 
meetings  to  be  hela  at  other  points.  Fifteen 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  busi- 
ness. 

Sec  5.— -This  constitution  may  be  altered 
At  any  annual  meeting  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  in  attendance,  provided  not  less  than 
fifty  be  present. 

OTFICSRS  07  THE  80C1ETT--1 852-3. 

Prend^n/— Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Mass. 

VieePreeidentt — Ezekiel  Howe,  Maine  ; 
George  W.  Nesmith,  New-Hampshire; 
Henry  Stevens,  Barnet,  Vt. ;  B.  V.  French, 
Mass. ;  Jonah  Chapin,  B..  I. ;  8.  D.  Hubbard, 
Conn.;  Henry  Wagner,  N.  Y.;  Thomas 
Hancock,  N.  J.;  Frederick  Watts,  Penn.; 
Peter  F.  Causey,  Del. ;  W.  D.  Bowie,  Md. ; 
George  W.P.  Custia,  Va. ;  H.  K.  Burgwyn, 
N.  C. ;  Thomas  Witherspoon,  N.  C. ;  Thos. 
Stocks,  Ga. ;  B.  Jones,  Ala. ;  Alex.  H. 
Begensy  Mass.;  A.  B.  ELoman,  La.;  F. 
Kinsman,  Ohio ;  R.  Mallonr,  Ky. ;  Dr.  J. 
Shelby,  Tenn.;  John  L.  Bx>bin8on,  Indiana; 
8.  A.  Douglas,  111. ;  David  E.  Atchinson, 
Missouri;  T.  B.  Floamoy,  Ark.  ;  JamesL. 
Cougar,  Mich. ;  Dr.  Simmons  Baker,  Flor- 
ida ;  T.  A.  Rusk,  Texas ;  W.  F.  Coolbaugh, 
Iowa ;  James  D.  Doty,  Wis. ;  Lilbum  W. 
Boff^s,  Gal. ;  J.  F.  Cailan,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ;  S.  M.  Baird,  New-Mexico ;  Alex- 
ander Ramaay,  Minnesota;  Joseph  Lane, 
Oregon ;  Joseph  L.  Hayes,  Utah. 

Executive  Committer. — 0.  B.  Calvert, 
M.  D.,  Maryland;  J.  A.  King,  N.  York ;  Dr. 
A.  L.  Elwyn,  Penn. ;  W.  B.  Newton  Virg. ; 
J.  D.  Weston,  Wisconsin. 

Recording  Secretary. — R.  C.  Walker. 

Treaenrer. — William  Sekien. 

Cor.  Seeretary.^Demel  Lee. 


We  trast  that  all  persons  in  the  oonntiy, 
friendly  to  this  society,  will  address  Dr.  Lee, 
at  Washington,  a  gentleman  long  known  to 
the  agriculturists  trom  his  connection  with 
the  **  Genesee  Fanner,"  published  in  New- 
York,  as  also  with  the  Georgia  Cultivator, 
of  more  recent  date.  He  is  an  alle  and  in- 
telligent gentleman,  and  has  been  an  active 
mover  in  the  present  organization.  We 
shall  also  be  happy  to  receive  cootributioiia 
upon  the  subject  ourselves,  and  shall  always 
aim  to  make  the  Review  one  of  the  organs 
of  this  as  of  all  other  great  industrial  move- 
menta. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention 
the  Executive  Committee  had  a  meeting,  in 
which  it  was  resolved  to  pubhsh,  in  pamphlet 
form,  the  proceedings,  together  with  an  ab- 
stract of  the  aericultural  statistics  of  the 
United  States,  furnished  through  the  cour- 
tesy and  enlightened  public  sjpirit  of  Mr. 
Kennedy,  the  intelligent  head  ot  the  census 
department. 


80MB  KDITORIAL  K0T£8. 

A  bill  has  passed  <me  of  the  houses  of 
Congress,  appropriating  $75,000  towards 
removing  the  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  This  is  a  measure  of  ob- 
vious interest  to  the  whole  country,  and  has 
been  recommended  to  the  attention  of  gov- 
ernment for  many  years.  The  committee 
of  the  New-Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce 
are  now  in  Washington  pressing  the  matter. 
Mr.  Sould,  who  has  had  chaise  of  the  bill, 
has  been  energetic  and  sleepless  from  the 
beginning.  Tlie  subject  of  a  Navy  Yard  at 
New-Orleans  continues  to  attract  aitention; 
and  it  happened  to  us  to  be  present  when 
a  committee  of  our  citizens,  in  strong  and 
becoming  terms,  presented  the  subject  to 
the  notice  of  the  President,  and  received 
from  him  a  promise  of  attention.  The  Se- 
cretary of  War,  Mr.  Conrad,  and  the  whole 
Louisiana  delegation  were  present,  endors- 
ing and  advocating,  as  good  citizens  and 
legislators  they  should,  the  measure. 

The  tax  of  63,500,000  for  railroad  pur- 
poses has  been  voted  by  the  property  hol- 
ders of  New-Orleans  by  an  overwhelming 
and  almost  unprecedented  majority.  Was 
ever  revolution  so  extraordinary  effected  in 
so  short  a  time  7  and  was  ever  hope  brighter 
for  the  future  of  any  city  7  We  retract 
everything  we  have  ever  said  against  the 
enterprise  of  New-Orleans.  Its  citizens 
have  taken  a  new  departure.  With  the  will, 
and  the  financial  means,  the  rail-roads  to 
Nashville,  to  the  month  of  the  Ohio,  and  to 
the  Trinity  in  Texas,  may  be  regarded  as 
fixed  facts.  Already  we  hear  the  whistle  of 
the  locomotive. 

A  bill  has  hitely  passed  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  donating  to  the 
old  states  150,000  acres  of  land  to  each 
congressional  district,  and  to  the  new  states 
amounts  varying  from  one  to  two  millions  of 
acres  ibr  rail-road  purpoees,  &c.    This  will 
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be  a  CTeat  aid  to  the  states  of  Lottisiana  and 
Mississippi  in  their  present  enterprises,  as 
5veU  as  to  the  other  states  of  the  south-west. 
Hard  npon  the  heels  of  this  bill  comes  an- 
other from  Mr.  Rnsk  in  the  Senate,  appropri- 
ating a  breadth  of  sixty  miles  of  land  for  the 
construction  of  a  road  to  the  Pacific,  termi- 
nating on  the  Mississippi  not  north  of  Mem- 
phis, and  crossing  at  El  Paso.  A  provision 
is  made  in  the  bill  for  a  Missouri  branch. 
This  bill  or  a  simUarone,  or  Mr.  Whitney's, 
it  is  thought  will  pass  during  the  present 
Congress.  The  time  has  certainly  come  for 
action,  and  we  unhesitatingly  give  our  sup- 

Eort  to  either.    After  years  of  probation  and 
erculean  labor,  Mr.  Whitney  will  yet  live 
to  see  achieved  his  great  idea. 

Memucan  Hunt,  of  Texas,  is  now  at  the 
North  organizing  a  comoany  for  the  con- 
atruction  of  the  Centna  Uail-road  from 
OalveHton  to  Red  River ;  a  work  eminently 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  people  of  that 
state.  We  cannot  learn  if  any  action  is  be- 
ing taken  under  the  charter  from  the  Sabine 
to  the  Trinity. 

OATARSB'a  BISTORT  OF  LOVIfllAlTA. 

We  have  had  the  nleasure  of  perusing 
some  of  the  sheets  of  tne  second  volume  of 
this  work ,  which  is  based  upon  the  documents 
lately  obtained  from  Spain,  and  famishes  the 
first  full  and  reliable  history  of  the  Spanish 
dominion  in  Louisiana.  In  our  next  number 
we  shall  discuss  the  volume  at  large,  and 
make  some  most  interesting  extracts.  A 
sense  of  justice  to  Mr.  Gayarre  compels  us 
to  make  one  or  two  notes  here,  however, 
upon  an  article  which  lately  appeared  in  the 
Literary  Messenger,  at  Ricnmond.  The 
first  manuscripts  obtained  from  France  were 
a  compilation  by  Mr.  Magne,  and  were  pur- 
chasea  by  Gov.  Mouton  for  $1,000,  at  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Oayarre.  On  the 
same  recommendation  and  application,  and 
by  the  exertion  of  personal  influence,  the 
legislature  was  induced  to  copy  the  Spanish 
papers.  We  desire  that  Mr.  Gayarre  should 
nave  ihe  merit  to  which  he  is  eminently  en- 
titled, and  which  in  the  Richmond  article  he 
does  not  receive. 


RBW  EOITIOH  or  TBI  RtTIIW. 

We  bog  our  friends  to  send  on  their  or- 
den  for  the  condensed  edition  of  the  Re- 
view, the  prospectus  of  which  appears  in 
another  column.  It  will  be  published  in  the 
time  indicated,  and  we  are  incurring  large 
expense  in  the  confidence  that  our  eflTorts 
will  meet  with  a  liberal  support.  The  work 
will  be  valuable  in  every  section  of  the  Re- 
public, and  will  be  a  cheap  addition  to  the 
standard  libraries  of  every  citizen.  We 
trust  that  all  of  our  subscribers  who  have  not 
preserved  or  obtained   die  back  nomberB 


win  order  the  new  edition.  We  have  ttlB 
a  few  complete  sets,  in  12  volnmea,  of  the 
old  edition  for  those  who  prefer  them ;  and 
we  can  supply  the  back  numbers  to  make 
up  sets  when  desired,  and  will  have  them 
bound  at  low  rates.  £very  subecxiber 
should  preserve  and  bind  his  nwnbexa. 

LATZ    PUBLIC ATIOm. 

1.  The  Life  and  LeUere  of  BartMM 
George  Niebukr ;  with  Sssays  on  ham 
Character  and  Influence.  By  Uie  Cheva- 
lier Bunsen,  and  Professors  Brandis  and 
LoebelL  Harper  it  Brothers  New- 
York.  J.  C.Montan,  New-Orleans.  Pp. 
563. 

The  present  publication  is  mainly  a  trans- 
lation from  a  large  German  work,  entitled 
**  Lebensnachrichten  uber  Barthold  George 
Nebuhr,"  which  was  written  chiefly  bjf 
Madame  Hensler,  the  sister-in-law  of  this 
distinguished  scholar  and  historiographer. 
Those  who  cannot  read  the  original  will  find 
here  a  store  of  rich  and  valnable  informa- 
tioD,  sach  as  the  memoirs  of  few  men  sap- 
pi^,  npon  subjecu  of  the  highest  practical 
uuiity  and  imponance.  The  life  of  such  a 
man  as  was  Niebuhr,  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  interesting  to  all  who  love  to  con- 
template homanity  in  its  highest  state  of 
development,  and  under  aspects  in  which  it 
is  exhibited  to  excellent  advantage. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  book  is  taken  up 
with  letters  written  by  the  subject  of  the 
biography,  only  so  much  text  being  added 
as  was  found  necessary  to  uniie  these  into 
one  complete  and  perfectly  intelligible  whole* 
"The  aim  of  the  work,"  says  Madame 
Hensler,  *'  is  simply  biographical ;  to  com- 
municate whatever  can  throw  li^ht  upon  his 
(Niebuhr's)  natural  capacities  and  disposition, 
his  mental  development,  his  studies,  his 
mode  of  thought,  his  views  of  life,  the  state  of 
art  and  literature ;  his  relations  as  a  citizen, 
a  friend,  and  a  member  of  the  domestic  cir- 
cle ;  his  lai^e  and  profound  sympatliies ;  his 
keen  sense  of  the  noble  and  beautiful ;  his 
zeal  for  justice  and  truth  ;  and,  not  less,  bis 
faults  and  weaknesses ;  for  these,  too,  neither 
ought  nor  needed  to  be  glossed  over." 

Only  about  half  of  the  letters  given  in  the 
"  Lebensnachrichten"  have  been  transla- 
ted, and  presented  to  us  in  this  volume, 
none  of  tnose  written  on  learned  subjects 
being  inserted. 

S.  CoswuM:  A  Sketch  of  a  Physical  De- 
scription of  the  Universe.  By  Alezsnder 
Von  Humboldt  Vol.  IV.  New- York: 
Harper  ft  Brothers.  J.  C.  Morgan,  New- 
Orleans.    Pp.  S30. 

Alexander  Von  Hnmboldt  is  well  known 
among  the  reading  community  as  one  of  the 
roost  distinguishes  scholars  of  the  present 
age.  His  Cosmos  has  been  received  by  the 
scientific  world  with  the  highest  commenda- 
tion, for  its  completeness,  accuracy,  and 
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wen-digested  Tiews  of  the  topics  on  wbich 
it  treats.  The  Universe,  io  its  physical  as- 
pects, is  the  grand  subject  which  here  engages 
the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  noted  of  scientific 
travelers.  Humboldt  is  now  more  than 
eighty  years  of  age,  yet  his  mental  powers 
remain  as  vigoroos  as  ever.  Whatever 
topic  he  treats,  be  pours  upon  it  from  the 
rich  storehoose  of  his  mind  a  copious  flood  of 
light. 

The  translation  from  the  original  German 
ia  executed  by  £.  C.  Otte  and  B.  H.  Paul, 
m»  was  that  of  the  former  volumes  of  the  Cos- 
mos, issued  by  the  Harpers. 

3.  The  Life  and  Work*  of  Robert  Bum*. 
Edited  by  Robert  Chambers.    Vol.  II. 
Harper  it  Brothers :  New. York.    New- 
Orleans:  J.  C.  Morgan.    Pp.  317. 
Others    have    written   memoirs  of  the 

**  sweet  poet  of  nature,"  but  none  upon  the 

Elan  here  followed.  The  works  and  life  are 
ere  intermingled  in  snch  a  way,  that  the 
one  is  made  a  complement  of  the  other, 
The  poems  are  given  in  chronological  order, 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
written  being  fully  detailed,  in  close  con- 
nection, in  the  accompanying  life  and  letters 
of  the  poet.  In  this  way,  the  history  both  of 
the  poet  and  of  the  man  is  carried  on  sim- 
ultaneously, the  outward  and  the  inward 
being  blended,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  re- 
presentation. Kach  part  throws  a  light 
«pon  the  other,  without  which  each  would 
be  destitute  of  half  of  its  life  and  interest. 

The  preceding  volume  commences  with 
the  birth  of  the  poet ;  two  more  are  yet  to 
Appear  before  the  assigned  limit  of  the  whole 
work  will  have  been  reached.  The  work, 
we  think,  will  be  received  with  favor  by  the 
reading  public,  especially  by  sach  as  admire 
the  simplicity  of  Boms'  style  of  writing,  and 
iu  adherence  to  the  nataral  and  anaflected 
in  composition.  Some  of  his  lyrics  cannot 
be  surpassed  in  the  English  language. 

SOUTUIRK  rUBLICATIOIffl. 

SfTorts  are  now  being  made  to  establish, 
in  the  South,  a  Ur^e  publication  house, 
something  after  the  iashion  of  those  of  the 
Harpers'  and  the  Appletons'  of  the  North, 
bat  mainly  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of 
sonthrm  authors,  and  the  dissemination  of 
•onthem  books.  It  becomes  us  to  consider 
whether  this  is  not  at  least  as  important  as 
the  movements  in  favor  of  southern  indus- 
trial advancement  and  progress,  which  are 
every  where  waking  up  our  people  into 
aetion.  One  or  two  estaolishments,  such  as 
we  have  alluded  to,  at  the  South,  would 
have  existed  long  ago,  had  an  enlightened 
appreciation  of  mtercst  been  allowed  to 
govern. 

The  publication  house,  to  which  we  refer, 
is  that  of  Walker,  Richards  &.  Co.,  of 
Charleston.  These  gentlemen  have  taken 
extensive  quarters,  which  are  to  be  still  fur- 
ther improved  and  enlarged,  and  are  prspar- 
iog,  wita  the  most  extensive  machineiy,  to 


conduct  an  the  operations  of  printing,  ] 
work,  stereotyping  snd  bindfang,  in  a  stylo 
altogether  equal  to  anv  thing  at  the  North, 
and  upon  terms  equally  advantageous:  The 
works  which  they  have  already  issued  art 
Pickett's  History  of  Alabama,  Mackej'a 
Lexicon  of  Free  Masonry,  Wellinsrton's 
Summer  in  Europe,  Simms^  Golden  Christ- 
mas, Mrs.  Oilman's  Sonthem  Matron, 
Simma'  Wigwam  and  Cabin,  9  vols.,  etc 
The  three  last  constitute  the  opening  xuisk* 
bers  of  a  series  entitled  Popular  Southern 
Bottkst  which  it  is  intended  to  continue  at 
brief  intervals,  in  handsome  style,  and  at  low 
prices.  Messrs.  Walker  &  Co.  are  also  the 
publishers  of  the  Southern  duarterly  Re- 
view, the  Charleston  Medical  Jonmsi,  the 
Sonthem  Literary  Oazette,  and  the  SehooU 
fellow  periodicals,  which  have  gained  a  laig« 
circulation  among  as.  We  can  only  eive  a 
brief  notice  now,  of  some  of  their  publica- 
tions. 

1.  Maeke^e  LeoMon  of  Free  Matonrf. 
This  is  a  second  edition,  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved.  It  embraces  a  fuU  history  of 
the  order,  definition  of  its  terms,  its  rites  and 
mysteries,  etc..  ete.  Dr.  Mackey  is  Chrand 
Secretary,  and  Lecturer  of  the  Gkand 
Lodge  ot  South  Carolina,  Secretary  General 
of  the  Supreme  Council  for  the  South,  with 
several  other  D.  G.,  H.  P.'s,  dbc.,  which, 
not  being  of  the  initiated,  we  cannot  be  ex- 

Eected  to  nnderstand.  Such  a  work  has 
itherto  been  anknown  in  the  languafe. 
We  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  Ud 
order  everywhere. 

2.  EeeolieetioTis  of  a  Southern  Matron. 
By  Caroline  Oilman.  A  beautiful  story  of 
sonthem  life  and  manners,  which  has  had 
popularity  for  many  years,  and  which  loses 
nothing  of  interest  oy  time. 

3.  The  Golden  Christmas.  By  Simms. 
A  lively  and  spirited  tale,  in  the  best  stylo 
of  the  author. 

4.  The  Wipoam  and  the  Cabin;  or 
Tales  of  the  South.  First  and  second  se« 
ries.  We  have  read  the  sketches  in  these 
series  with  the  keenest  interest  and  reUsh. 
Thev  depict  sonthem  fife  with  a  free  and 
skiltul  hand ;  and  the  pictures  of  every  day 
life  on  the  plantations  are  altogether  nnn- 
valed.  Here  we  see  the  negro,  the  drivaii 
the  overseer,  and  the  master,  as  they  are, 
and  hear  them  speak  in  their  own  language. 
There  is  no  straining  after  effect.  Among 
the  very  finest  pieces,  we  wuold  mention  the 
"Laxy  Crow;"  "Lucas  de  Ayllon;"  and 
"Grayling;  or  Murder  Will  Out."  There 
is  nothing  in  sonthem  Uteratnre  which  sur- 
passes them  in  interest  and  in  merit,  and 
they  are  of  a  character  to  put  Mr.  Simms 
in  that  peculiar  tine  among  the  very  first  of 
American  writers.  Though  a  sontnera  wii> 
ter,  Mr.  Simms  is  perhaps  more  known  at 
the  North  than  at  home.  This  is  wrong,  and 
should  be  corrected ;  and  in  older  to  assist; 
we  intend  before  long  to  furnish  onr  read- 
era  a  brief  biography  of  the  man,  together 
with  a  sketch  of  bis  Uteiaiy  labon  ior  tfaa 
last  twenty  yearn 
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TBI  MSDICiX  COLLKGK  OT  TBS  VVl- 
TXRHTT  or  LOUIBIAlfA. 

It  u  our  design  tt  all  times  to  notiea  the 
fHxnmoeot  edacational  ioAtitadons  through- 
oat  the  Boathem  tnd  western  sutes,  and  we 
know  of  none  which  sustains  a  higher 
character  than  the  medical  school  of  Loo- 
ialana.  The  catalogue  before  us  giirea  186 
matriculants  in  1851- 52,  and  the  wood-cat 
which  we  icsert  on  another  page  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  the  groanda  and  bnildings.  The 
regnlar  course  of  lectures  begins  nn  Moo- 
day,  15th  November,  1852,  and  terminates 
an  March,  1853.  More  than  1,500  names 
ave  now  upon  the  list  of  matriculants,  and 
many  of  tlio  graduates  have  acquired  honora- 
ble distinction  in  physic  and  surgery.  It  is 
no  imall  indication  of  the  conBdenca  of  the 
medical  profession,  throughout  the  country, 
in  the  institution  that  ita  classes  are  so  well 
attended,  a  confidence  which  the  Bute  of 
Louisiana  has  reciprocated  by  a  most  liberal 
endowment,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  act  we 
eopy  below. 

▲DHIKISTRATORl    OF  THE    UMITKRSITT  OF 
LOUISIANA. 

Exojfieio.— Hon.  Joseph  Walker,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Slate  of  Louisiana. 

Hon.  Qeorge  Eostis,  Ckief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Bon.  A.  D.  Grossman,  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  NeteOrleaju. 
Hon.  J.  Walker, 
**    Maunsel  White, 
"     R.  C.  Nicholas, 
"    Judge  I.  T.  Presston, 
**    I.  Labatut.  M.  D., 
Levi  Fierce,  Esq., 
M.  M.  Cohen,  Esq., 
W.  C.  Micou.    Esq., 
James  Robb,  Esq. , 
Hon.  Thiodorc  H.  McCaub,  Prendent 
if  the  Uniwereity. 

MIDICAL  FACCLTT. 

Jam£8  Jones.  M.  D..  Profesaor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Warren  Stone,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Surgery. 

J.  L.  EiDDLi,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

A.  H.  Cenas.  M.  D.,  Prt^essor  of  Ob- 
stetrics, and  of  the  J}iseases  of  Women 
and  Children, 

A.  J.  Weoderburm,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  AneUomy, 

OusTAVua  A,  NoTT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Materia  Mediea  and  Therapeutics. 

Thomas  Hunt.  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Physiology  and  Pathology, 


ACT  fob  the  ADTANCBMERT  OF  1IBDICA& 
EDUCATION. 

"  Sbctiok  I,  Beit  enmeUd  hf  the  SemUe  amd 
Bonse  of  Rnrettntmtivee  ef  the  StaU  of  Lorn- 
M«iM,  im  Oenerdl  A$semkif  eemwemed^  That 
the  sna  of  tweoty-ihre  thoosaBd  dollars  be  ami 
the  MOM  Is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  par* 
chase  of^lst.  Aaatomical  preparaltoas,  lilii»' 
traiive  of  humaB  and  comparative  aoaiOBy  and 
anatomical  paioliofi,  plates  and  drawings.  SM. 
Surgical  preparations,  illustrative  of  disease, 
and  surgical  paintings,  plates,  drawlaga  and 
instruments.  3d.  Medical  preparations,  illus- 
trative of  disaaae,  and  medical  peiathifa,  pttles 
and  drawings.  4tli.  Obstetrieiil  preparaiioos^ 
illustratire  of  the  science  of  obstetrics,  and 
paiotiogs,  plates  and  drawings,  illastrative  of 
diseases  of  women  and  ehildren.  5th.  Physio- 
logical preparations  and  apparatus,  iUottralire 
of  the  science  of  physiology.  6th.  Prepara- 
tions illustrative  of  general  and  special  Pa- 
thology, paintings,  plates  and  drawings.  7th. 
Pbarmacentical  apparatus  and  preparations, 
iliaatrative  of  Materia  Mediea,  and  minersf 
and  botanical  preparatioas.  8th.  Chemical  and 
philosophical  apparatus,  illastrative  of  the  se>> 
ence  of  chemistry,  for  the  use  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana.** 

All  the  objects  contemplated  in  thia  Act 
will  have  been  carried  out  and  folfilled  by 
the  cammenoement  of  the  eosuiag  session  of 
the  school  in  November.  To  die  agent  of 
the  state,  Dr.  Wedderboni,  aided  by  hie 
colleague.  Dr.  Cenas,  the  faealty  and  the 
public  are  much  indebted  for  the  prompt, 
faithful,  and  able  manner  in  which  they  have 
discharged  the  reaponaible  dudes  asaigoed 
them.  The  college  has  been  fostered  by  the 
liberal  acts  of  successire  legislatures,  sikI  its 
usefulness  has  been  extended  by  judicious 
appropriations  to  render  complete  in  every 
department  of  medicine  the  means  requisite 
to  facilitate  instruction  in  demonstrative  and 
experimental  science. 

The  Museum  of  Anatomy  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  a  great  many  of  the  pieparationa 
are  works  of  the  most  scientific  artiste 
in  England,  France  and  Italy.  In  Human 
and  Comparative  Anatomy,  there  are— IsU 
An  entire  collection  of  mu scalar  prepara- 
tions, from  the  Academy  of  Anatomy  at 
Florence.  They  represent  more  than  350 
separate  dissections.  2d.  Tbibert's  collection, 
representing  the  microscopic  anatomy  of  the 
tissues.  3d.  Auzous'  valuable  cabinet  of 
Human  and  Cumparative  Anatomy.  4tl). 
A  complete  cabinet  of  human  bones,  and  an 
admirable  collection  in  comparative  Oste- 
ology. 5th.  Preparations  in  wax — exhi* 
biting  exquisite  skill  in  art,  and  knowledga 
in  science,  represantiog  the  anatomy  of  lb* 
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Ti8ccra--of  the  ncnrouB  and  vaBCular  sye- 
teras,  and  of  every  organ  in  the  human  body. 
The  Pathological  department  ia  enriched  by 
a  very  large  collection  of  models  from  Eng- 
land and  France,  which  represent  diseases 
of  the  eye,  and  diseases  of  the  skin.  There 
is  also  a  great  number  of  specimens  of  the 
arinaxy  and  biliary  calculi,  many  of  which 
were  obtained  from  Dupuytren's  Masetim 
at  Paris,  and  many,  very  valuable,  from  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  London.  The  rest  are 
contributions  from  amongst  oarselves.  The 
models  of  the  diseases  of  the  skin  were 
made  by  Mr.  Towne,  of  Guys  Hospital, 
London.  They  are  perfect,  and  each  dis- 
ease can  be  studied  with  their  aid,  as  well 
as  in  nature.  No  other  museum  in  the 
world  contsins  these  models  except  that  of 
Guy's  Hospital.  Besides  the  magnificent 
collections  purchased  in  Europe,  the  mu- 
seum contains  numerous  anatomical  prepara- 
tions, made  by  members  of  the  faculty,  and 
others  presented  by  their  scientific  brethren. 
The  Pathological  collection  of  bones  is 
excellent,  and  was  obtained  chiefly  through 
the  labors  of  the  faculty.  The  specimens  of 
Pathological  Anatomy  are  numerous  and 
interesting.  Every  day  this  department  is 
rendered  more  useful  by  additions  derived 
from  the  enlightened  friends  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

We  eztrfiet  the  following  in  regard  to  Clxni- 
OAX.  Instbuction,  from  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Administrstors  of  the  Charity  Hospital 

7e  <As  Hon.  Senate  and  Hauee  of  Repre- 
tentative^  of  the  State  of  Louisiana : 

'<  It  will  appear  from  the  accompanying  docu- 
ment that,  ia  the  year/' 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  was 18.476 

Do.           do.        dbcharged  was...l5,9<)9 
Do.  do.       died I,dd4 

"This  institution,  the  largest  hospital  for 
the  reception  and  treatment  of  patients  in 
America,  presents  an  admirable  field  Tor  the 
study  of  disease,  and  it  is  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  our  medical  coUeaf,  the  professors  in  which 
are  allowed  erary  facility  they  desire  during 
the  course  of  lectures.  We  have  ten  resident 
students  in  the  Hoepitai,  who  are  furnished 
board  aud  lodging,  and  are  required  to  execute 
the  orders  of  the  visiting  physicians  and  sur- 
geons. We  venture  to  a»serr,  that  tho«e  of 
them  who  remaiu  their  full  period  of  two  years, 
go  forth  with  a  better  stock  of  practical  knowl- 
edge and  experience  than  any  young  physicians 
in  the  country." 

The  number  of  medical  cases  treated  during 
the  last  year  In  the  Hospital  was  about  16,000, 
and  the  surgical  patients  numbered  nearly 
8,500. 


The  college  afibrds  opportunitiea  to  the 
student  unsurpassed,  we  believe,  by  any 
other  institution  in  the  world.  The  Act 
which  established  the  University  of  Lou- 
isiana, gave  the  Professors  of  the  Medical 
Department  the  use  of  the  Chari^  Hospital 
as  a  school  of  practical  instruction  ;  and  it  is 
during  the  session  of  the  school  therefore  in 
charge  of  the  professors.  There  are  about 
1000  cases  usually  in  the  wards  of  the  Charity 
Hospital.  The  professors  visit  every  morn- 
ing, between  8  and  10  o'clock,  the  Medical, 
Surgical,  and  Obstetrical  wards.  Hence  a 
wide  field  is  open  for  the  practical  study  of 
diseases  and  their  scientific  treatment. 
Members  of  the  classes  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment have  gratuUout  and  free  admis- 
sion to  the  wards  of  the  Hospital;  they 
are  also  permitted  to  attend  post-mortem 
examinations,  which  are  incomparably 
greater  in  nnmber  here  than  in  any  other 
school  in  America  or  in  Europe.  Indeed, 
elsewhere,  a  class  seldom  sees  an  autopsy 
except  during  a  lecture.  Attendance  on 
cases  of  labor  in  the  Obstetrical  ward  ia 
provided  by  the  Professor  of  Obstetrics^ 
from  among  the  candidates  for  graduation. 
The  Professor  of  Surgery  performs  all 
operations  and  dressings  in  presence  of  the 
students,  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  hospital. 
Lectures  are  delivered  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  of  every  week,  on  Clinical  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  and  on  Special  Pathologi- 
cal Anatomy. 

LKCTDRS8. 

1.  The  Professor  of  Anatomy  lectures  on 
five  days  of  every  week  during  the  session. 
2.  The  Profei^sor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology 
lectures  on  five  daja  of  every  week.  3.  The 
Profeiisor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  lectures  on  six  days  of  every  week. 
4,  The  Professor  of  Surgery  lectures  on  six 
days  of  every  week.  6.  The  Professor  of  Ob- 
stetrics lectures  on  four  days  of  every  week. 
6.  The  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics  lectures  on  four  days  of  every 
week.  1.  The  Professor  of  Chemistry  lectures 
on  four  days  of  every  week.  To  aid  In  their 
courses  of  instruction  the  professors  have 
every  thing  deemed  neeesMiry  for  teaching 
the  varioutu  branches  of  medical  science,  vis : 
1.  Chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  of 
modern  style.  2.  Specimens  of  Materia  Medi- 
ca and  chemical  products,  from  Terron  and 
Fontain.  of  Paris,  on  a  plan  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy,  of  Paris.  3.  Surgical  Instruments, 
from  Charri^re.  a  complete  set.  4.  Paintings, 
plates.  modeU.  drawings,  books,  and  special 
apparatus.  The  faculty  supply  alfaiost  gr»> 
tuitonsly  (I.  e.  at  a  less  cost  than  even  in 
Paris)  subjects  for  dissection.    The   supply 
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always  exceeds  the  demand  of  the  class.  But, 
•bore  aU  thene  adTantoges,  from  its  local 
position,  the  Medical  eoUrge  of  Louisiana 
affords  to  the  studrnt  means  and  opportunities 
of  acquiring  Information  in  regard  to  the 
cause*,  nature  and  treatment  of  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  our^  climate,  which  he  cannot 
obtain  In  any  northern,  southern  or  western 
college  in  our  country. 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Ifedicioe  muat  be — 1.  Twenty-one  years  of 
age,  of  moral  character,  and  must  have 
•tndied  medicine  three  yean.  2.  He  mast 
have  attended  two  full  coursefl  of  lectures — 
the  last  of  which  must  have  been  in  this 
inatitution.  3.  He  must  write  a  Thesis  on 
a  medical  subject,  and  present  it  to  the 
Dean,  one  month  before  the  close  of  the 
aession.  4.  He  must  be  examined  by  the 
faculty.  The  department  of  Practical 
Anatomy  is  under  the  control  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy.  The  room  for  practical 
anatomy  will  be  open  from  the  third  Monday 
in  October  to  the  1st  of  April.  The  dissect* 
ing  rooms  are  open  during  the  whole  day, 
from  7  A.  M .  to  10  p.  m.  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Demonstrator  to  be  constantly  in  attendance 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  students 
dissecting. 

The  following  are  the  terms,  as  published  in 
the  circular  of  Dr.  Thomas  Uunt,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty. 

For  the  ticket  of  each  Professor $15  00 

For  the  ticket  of  Practical  Anatomy. . .  10  00 

Matriculation  fees 6  00 

Diplomafees 30  00 

49*  Fees  for  tickets  required  in  advance. 

Boarding  for  students  is  as  cheap  in  New- 
Orleans  as  in  any  other  laige  city  in  the 
Union. 

Graduates  of  all  respectable  schools  will  be 
admitted  to  the  course  without  charge. 

Students  who  desire  further  information 
will  address  themselves  to  the  Dean. 

DiSKAftEt  07  THE  CHARITT  HOSPITAL, 
NKW-0RLEAM8,  FOR  THS  TSAR  1851. 

We  annex  the  following  statistical  memo- 
randa of  the  diseases  treated  in  the  hospital 
during  last  year,  as  a  matter  of  general  inter- 
est, worthy  of  preservation.  The  student  of 
medicine  will  perceive  there  are  few  of  the 
*'  ills  which  flesh  Is  heir  to"  not  included  in  the 
catalogue.  Total  number  of  cases,  18.403, 
Including  84  negroes. 

Abscess.  115  ;  Abscess-mammary.  6 ;  Abscess 
parotid  gland,  1 ;  AbKcss  psons,  1 ;  Abscess 
liver,  4 ;  Amygdalitis,  2 ;  Anasarca,  30 ; 
Abortion,  6  ;  Ascites,  38  ;  Arthritis,  15  ; 
Apoplexy.  19 ;  Albumlnaria.  6  ;  Amputation 
of  ilnger,  4  ;  Amputation  of  leg.  2 ;  Amputa- 
tion of  thigh,  2  ;  Ampntatlon  of  arm.  1 ;  Am- 
putation of  toe,  1 ;  AmpuUtion  of  foot,  1 ; 


Amputation  of  hand.  1 ;  Age  (old)  1 ; 
Aneurism.  1 ;  Aneurium  abdominal  aorta.  1 ; 
Aneurism  external  Iliac  1;  Aneemia.  20; 
Asthma.  4  ;  Adenitis.  1  ;  Aphonia.  2  ;  Amenor- 
rhea, 11 ;  Anchylosis.  1 ;  Amaurosis.  3 ;  Ani 
prolapsus,  1 ;  Arachnitis.  2 ;  Anphyzia.  1 ; 
Bronchitis.  169  ;  Burn.  24 ;  Blepharitis,  17  ; 
Blepharo-coi^unctivitis,  14 ;  Bubo-sympa- 
thi  ic.  5  ;  Cholera.  Asiatic.  322  ;  Cholera  mor- 
bus. 3 ;  Cholera  infantum.  2 ;  Contusions,  279 ; 
CascitU.  8  :  Conjunctivitis.  37  ;  Conjunctivo- 
keratitis.  1 ;  Catarrhus.  47  ;  Cephalagia.  22 ; 
Constipation.  92  ;  ChilbUins,  1 ;  Cardialgia.  1 ; 
Colica  pictonum.  72  ;  Colica  bilioso.  17  ;  Coli- 
ca  convulsiva,  1 ;  Chills,  congestive.  2;  Con- 
gestion of  brain.  19 ;  Congestion  of  liver,  1  ; 
Concussion  of  brain.  8  ;  Chlorosis.  3  ;  Cirrhosis 
of  liver.  1 ;  Cephalltic  congestion.  1  ;  Cystitis, 
6 ;  Cancer,  12 ;  Cataract,  3 ;  Cough,  hoop- 
ing. 2 ;  Carbuncle.  12 ;  Cancrum  oris,  1 ; 
Caries.  3 ;  Convulsions,  9 :  ConvulHlons.  puer- 
peral, 1  ;  Croup.  1 ;  Cerebritis.  6 ;  Comata.  1  ; 
Diarrhea,  811  ;  Dysentery.  490  ;  Debility.  402 ; 
Delirium  tremens.  198  ;  Dropsy,  38  ;  Deaf- 
ness, 1  ;  Dementia.  6  ;  Dynpi'psia.  15  ;  Dys- 
menorrhsea,  3 ;  Diathesis,  scrofulous.  1 ;  Dislo- 
cation of  thigh.  1  ;  Enteritis,  83 ;  Etero 
colitis.  11  ;  Endooardltis.  7  ;  Epldiymitis,  1 ; 
Endo-pericarditis,  2;  Epilepsy.  12;  Ence- 
phalitis. 2 ;  Enlargement  of  tonsils.  1  ;  En- 
largement of  spleen,  2 ;  Erysipelas,  54  ;  Eir- 
sipelas  gangrenous,  1  ;  Enteralgia.  8  ;  Epu- 
taxis,  1 ;  Exostosis.  1 ;  Ecthyma  syphilitica, 
9  ;  Ecsema.  11  j  Erythema.  1 ;  Ecchymosis 
of  the  eye.  1 ;  Emesis,  4  :  Eruption  vesicular, 
1 ;  Elephanthiasis.  1  ;  Fever,  intermittent, 
6871;  Fever,  pernicious  int..  37  ;  Fever,  re- 
mittent, 2366  ;  Fever,  malignant  remit.,  4  ; 
Fever,  sun,  4  ;  Fever,  adynamic.  1  ;  Fever, 
congestive.  85  ;  Fever,  typhus.  1301 ;  Fever 
typhoid.  271 ;  Fever,  ephemeral.  62 ;  Fever, 
bilious,  82;  Fever,  continued.  104;  Fever, 
yellow,  7  ;   Fever,  algide.  1  ;    Fever,  dengue, 

2  ;  Fever,  scarlatina,  2  ;  Fever,  puerperal,  1 ; 
Fracture  of  leg.  25;  Fracture  of  arm,  11; 
Fracture  of  fore  arm.  9 ;  Fracture  of  clavicle, 
27  ;  Fracture  of  skull.  7  ;  Fracture  of  ankles, 
1 ;  Fracture  of  condyles  of  femur,  1 ;  Frac- 
ture of  spine,  1 ;  Fracture  of  hip,  1 ;  Fracture 
of  head  of  femur,  2  ;  Fracture  of  thigh,  15  ; 
Fracture  of  metacarpal  bones.  2  ;  Fracture  of 
the  thumb.  2 ,  Fracture  of  maxilary  bone,  2 ; 
Fracture  o^  olicranon.  1 ;  Fracture  of  ribs.  2  ; 
Fracture  of  patella,  1 ;  Fistula  in  ano.  18 ; 
Fiiitula  perinnum.  1 ;  Fistula  recto  vaginalis, 
1;  FuruncuU,  19;  Gastritis.  62;  Gastro- 
enteritis, 36;  Gastro-dudoonitis,  1 ;  Gastrio 
disorder,  11  :  Gravel,  2 ;  Gonorrhea,  107  ; 
Gastralgia,  22  ;  Gastrodynia,  1 ;  Gangrcna, 
4 ;  Gangrena  of  lungs.  4 ;  Hepatitis.  51  ; 
Hemorrhoids.  26  ;  Ilystcritis,  6  ;  Hysteria,  15  ; 
Hydrops  artlculi.  1  ;  Hemlphlcgla.  4 ;  Hernia, 
9 ;  Hy«tcralgia,  1 ;  Haemorrhagp,  7  ;  Heart, 
disease  of.  43;  Hydrocele.  4 ;  Hydro-cepha- 
lus,  1  ;  Hydro-thorax.  3 ;  Uydro-pneumo- 
thorax,  1  ;  Hydartrosis.  2 ;  lUmicrania,  24 ; 
Hemeralopia,  2 ;  Hypertrophy  of  liver,  1 ; 
Herpes,  5  ;  Hematemesis.  1 ;  Hermaphrodite, 
1 ;  Injury  of  spine.  9 ;  Injury  of  thigh,  with 
laceration  of  soft  parts,  1 ;  Intemperance, 
44 ;  Inflammation  of  Inguinal  gland,  2 ;  In- 
flammatUn  of  scrotum,  1  ;  Insanity,  4;  Iritis. 

3  ;  Ileus,  1 ;  Impetigo,  2  ;  Impetigo  eczema- 
todes,  1  ;  Inonition  1 ;  Ineontincnco  of 
urine.  1  ;  Jaundice.  21  ;  Keratitis.  22  ;  Kerato 
iritis.  2 ;  Kerato  conjunctiviiis,  13 ;  Laryngitis, 
3 ;  Lcucorrhica.  9 ;  Lumbago.  8 ;  Lupus 
syphilitica,  3 ;  Luxation  of  shoulder,  7  ;  Luxa- 
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tlon  of  nliuk,  1 ;  Lazatloa  of  knee,  1 ;    Lnz*- 
tlon  of  claTicle,  1  ;   Luxation  of  humerus,  6  ; 
LuxAtion  of  thigh.  2  ;  Luxation  of  astragalus, 
1 ;  Luxation  of  head  of  oa  fcmori  on  donum 
ofilium,  1;   Lefra.  1;   Meningitis.  7  ;  Menin- 
gitis cerebral  spinal,  8 ;   Metritis,  b  ;  Melan- 
cholia, 3  ;   Mania,  10 ;  Mania   a  potn,   16 ; 
Mania  puerperal,  1  ;   Monomania.  6  :  Menor- 
rhagia,  1:     Measles.   1:     Metrorhagia,    1: 
Marasmus,  18  :  Neuralgia.  17  :  Nephritis.  2  : 
Necrosis,    13  :      Nebula,  3 :     Orchitis.    28  : 
^dema,  46 :  (Edema  glottidis,  2 :  Optbalmia, 
39  :  Otorrhsea.  1  :  Ostalgia.  1 :  Odontalgia,  1 : 
Osteitis,  1 :     Otitis.  1 :     Osteo-sarcoma,     1  : 
Opacity  of  cornea.  3 :   Pregnancy.  192  :  Par- 
turition, 2 :  Pleurodlnla,  3  :   Phthisis,  402 : 
Phthisis  Larangia,  3  :   Placenta,  retrorersion 
of,  1 :  Pleuritls.  61 :  Paronychia,  17  :  Phrenitis, 
1:  Paralysis,  29  :  Parotitis.  9:  ProsUtis,  1: 
Pheknama  dolens,  1 :  Pneumonia,  68 :   Pneu- 
monia  typhoid.    4 :    Pleuro-pneumonia.    9  • 
Perl-pneumonia,  1:    Pericarditis.  8:    Para- 
plegia, 1:   PhymosiB,  1:    Paraphymoels,  2: 
Pruritus  vulTK.  1 :  Peritonitis.  4  :   Peritoiifcis 
puerperal,  2:  Periostitis,  2 :  Ptyalismus.  18  • 
Puhnonary  congestive.  1 :  Psoriasis,  4 :  Phleg- 
mon, 4  :  PertusU.l :  Prurigo.  1 :  Rheumatism. 
1^  L.?*"**?.*,***'  }  '    R«*«ntion  of  urine,  1 : 
Syphilis,    401:    Syphilides,    1:    Synoria.  5: 
Scabies.  4:  aiaUca.3;  Sprain.  35:  Stricture 
of  urethra,    14:    Sarcocele,  1:     Scald.  44- 
Singultus,!:    Splenitis,  2 :     Stomatitis.  1 ! 
Spermatorrhoea,  1 :  Softening  of  spinal  cord, 
1:    Softening  of  brain,  3:    Sunstroke,   25- 
Suppuration  of  parotid  gland,  1  :  Suppression 
ofunne.6:  Scrofula,  21 :  Scurry.  7:   Surdi- 
tas.  1 :  Staphyloma,  1 :  Suicide  by  laudanum. 
1 :  Tetanus  idiopatic.  7  :  Tetanus  traumatic. 
5  :  Tctanua  lateralis,  1 :  Trismus,  nawentium 
S.'     .»5.*  £*P'"«-  1 :   Tabes  mesenterica,  8  : 
Tonmlitis.  7 :  Torticolis,  1:  Tumor,  4 :  Tumor 
orarium,  2 :    Tumor  febris  of  upper  jaw  1  '■ 
Tumor  malignant  of  face.  1 :  Temulentia.  28  • 
r;cor,421:   Urticaria.  2:    Uteri  prolapsus,  7  • 
Uteri  retrovcrals,  1 ;    Unknown  diseasea.  20  • 
Tariola  confluens.  35:  Varioloid,  8;  Vaginitis' 
l:\ertigo,  1:   Wound,  incised.  47:  Wound 
lacerated,  28 ;  Wound,  punctured.  28 :  Wound, 
penetrating  6 :  Wound,  gun-shot,  16. 


A.  KENDALL  &  CO., 
79  HnffMBine-atrert,  New-OrleaiiB. 

*JP^1  weU-e!itablishcd  reputation  borne  by 
this  firm  in  eTcrything  connected  with  medi- 
cines that  are  at  once  efficacious  and  reasona- 
ble in  price,  will,  we  trust.  substantUte  in 
our  njader's  opinion  the  meed  of  praise  now 
offered.  KendaU  &  Co's  medicines  are  In 
general  demand  throughout  the  Southwestern 
country,  and  hare  withstood  the  desperate 
attempts  of  parties  to  cry  down  their  meriU, 
the  falsity  of  the  charges  being  proyed  in 
every  instance.  With  so  well  earned  a 
celebrity,  it  is  not  suprising  that  they  are 
com.antly  fiUing  up  large  orders  for  the 
country.  Space  prevents  us  from  doing  ade- 
quate justice  to  the  cxceUcnce  of  their  medi- 
cines ;  suffice  it  to  say.  that  they  are  sole 
proprietors  of  the  '•  Electrical  Febriftige,"  that 
rapid  cure  for  fevers  of  the  Southwest :  their 
Cholera  Syrup"  is  in  great  demand,  while 
Uoughton's  Pepsin."  for  which  theirs  is  the 
sole  ftgency  in  the  five  Southwestern  states, 
should  bo  used  by  every  one  afflicted  with 
weak  digestion. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

FEMALB  MXDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  PENH- 
STLVANIA. 

Setsion  of  1862-6S. 
The  Third  Annual  Session  of  this  Instltn- 
tiou  will  commence  on  the  13th  of  September, 
1862,  and  continue  four  months  and  a  half. 

r  sec  LTV. 

JosKFH  S.  LoNOBHoac,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Obstetrics,  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren. 

N.  R.  MosELEv,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Absaham  LivEzcr,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

David  J.  Jonivsoif,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

William  M.  Cornell,  M.  D..  Professor  of 
Physiology  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

E.  C.  RoLric.  M.  D..  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Ellwooo  HAavEv,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ma- 
teria Medica. 

rxxs. 

To  each  Professor |io  00 

Practieal  Anatomy 7  OO 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  only  once) 6  00 

Graduation  fee 20  00 

For  further  information,  apply  personaUy 
or  by  letter  (post-paid)  to 

David  J.  Johnsoiv.  M.  D., 
Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
229  Arch-street. 

Britannia  Warr. 

The  subscriber  would  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  southern  merchants  to  their 
stock  of  the  above  ware,  consisting  of  tea-sets, 
coffee-pots,  sugar  and  slop  bowls,  cream  and 
molasses  cups,  castors,  lamps,  candlesticks, 
spittoons,  pitchers,  spoons,  to..  &c..  of  varied 
patterns;  being  persuaded  that  from  their 
long  experience  in  manufacturing  the  above 
ware,  they  will  be  able  to  give  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. 

Hull  &  Boarduar, 
Nos.  03  and  05  Arch-street. 


Dr.    Ba«annd^  Ocruan    Bitters. 

The  relaxing  heats  of  summer  leave  behind 
them  a  long  train  of  evils.  The  most  universal 
of  thj'se  are  general  debility,  and  its  sure 
attendant,  lowness  of  spirits.  For  these  we 
can  recommend  a  speedy  and  unfailing  cure, 
la  the  shape  of  Hoofland's  German  Bitters, 
prepared  by  Dr.  0.  M.  Jackson.  Philadelphia. 
It  is,  in  our  opinion  a  medicine  sui  generia — 
alone—unapproachable.  It  seems  to  reach  the 
fountain  head  of  the  difficulty  in  the  digestive 
organisation,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  secre- 
tions and  the  blood  of  the  maceriet  tnorln,  or 
the  cause  of  disease.  Its  tonio  properties 
give  vigor  to  the  membranes  of  the  stomach, 
and  promote  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice, 
which  dissolves  the  food,  while  its  cordial, 
soothing,  and  alterative  influence  imparts 
general  regularity  and  strength  to  the  action 
of  the  secretive  organs,  and  seems  to  fortify 
the  constitution.  Such  is  our  own  experience 
of  its  effects,  and  we  believe  It  is  conflrmed  by 
tho  evidence  of  all  who  have  tried  it.  or  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  its  operations. 
For  sale  by  Dr.  Jackson.  120  Arch-st.  Philad : 
J.Wright  &  Co.,  151  Chartres-st.  New-Orleani, 
k  Dealers  generally. 
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ART.  L-MODERN  GREECE. 

[CONCLUDXD.] 

[In  onr  last  namber  we  rather  abruptly  closed  the  history  of  Modem  Greece 
with  the  bloodless  revolntion  of  the  15th  September,  1843,  the  acquiescence  of 
Otho  in  the  conditions  imposed  npon  him,  and  the  restoration  of  ozder  thronghoat 
the  kingdom.    At  this  point  the  subject  is  resumed.] 

The  wild  Griziotis,  "  the  Pasha  of  EubcBa,"  as  the  Greeks  called  him, 
had,  with  his  armed  bands,  taken  possession  of  Chalkis,  where  he  scorn- 
fully imprisoned  all  the  foreign  officials.  In  the  meantime  the  muni- 
cipal councils  of  si^cty  towns  and  villages  transmitted  to  the  capital 
their  acts  approving  and  adopting  the  constitution.  A  new  ministry 
was  formed  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  revolution.  Kolettis, 
Mavrokordatos,  Trikoupis  and  Metaxas  were  recalled  from  their  foreign 
missions,  and  a  national  assembly  was  decreed  to  be  elected,  and  to 
meet  at  Athens  on  the  20th  of  November. 

This  important  event  was  looked  for  with  great  anxiety.  The 
moderation  of  the  Greek  people  on  the  15th  September  did  not  last ; 
the  violent  party-spirit  soon  broke  loose  again,  and  disgraceful  dis- 
turbances followed  in  quick  succession.  The  first  consequence  of  the 
catastrophe  was  the  giving  way  of  all  restraints  of  order  and  obedi- 
ence ;  foreigners  employed  were  insulted  and  wounded;  the  mountain 
robbers  suddenly  re-appeared,  and  English  travelers  were  again,  for 
the  first  time  in  ten  years,  attacked  and  plundered  at  Meeara,  on  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  nay,  even  on  the  high-road  between  Athens  and 
the  Piraeus.  All  these  convulsions  were  produced  by  the  rivalry 
and  ambition  of  the  seven  leaders,  who,  on  their  occupying  the  execu- 
tive  authority,  grasped  at  the  few  thousand  drachms  they  found  in  the 
treasury,  in  order  to  pay  the  numerous  warriors,  who,  from  all  parts, 
hurried  to  the  capital  to  get  employment.  The  foreign  officers,  pro- 
fessors, artists,  and  others  employed,  even  the  household  servants  of 
the  king,  were  dismissed,  and  soon  afler  lefl  Greece.  Many  dis- 
tinguished men  were  treated  with  unsparing  animosity,  and  the  hate 
which  the  Greeks  had  shown  toward  the  strangers  they  soon  turned 
against  their  own  countrymen.  Hhallis,  Khristidis,  and  the  other 
deposed  mmisters,  were  accused  of  attempting  a  re-action,  and  were 
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exiled  to  the  islands.  T%e  king's  Greek  adjutants,  the  brave  Gen- 
noeos  Kolokotronis  and  Tzravellas,  were  insulted  by  the  multitude, 
but  succeeded  at  last,  with  their  drawn  swords,  to  force  their  way  to 
the  British  men-of-war  in  the  Piraeus.  Nor  did  the  jealousy  of 
the  victorious  party  stop  with  the  overthrow  of  the  supposed  roy- 
alists ;  it  soon  turned  with  still  greater  virulence  against  the  most 
zealous  declaimers  of  liberty  and  constitution,  the  elegant  and  in- 
fluential Phanariotes,  who  having  deserted  the  government  by  whom 
they  rose,  were  now  infatuated  enough  to  believe  that  they  had  at 
once  got  the  reins  and  the  whip  into  their  own  hands.  A  few  days 
after  the  September  scene  I  met  the  lively  poet,  Alexander  Soutzos, 
in  the  street.  The  Phanariote  looked  proudly,  and  called  out  to  me 
from  afar  \  ^^  Ca  ira  bieuj  nous  avons  dejd  la  constitution  toute  faite 
dans  la  pocke  I " — (All  comes  on  nicely,  we  have  already  the  con- 
stitution ready-made  in  our  pocket) — and  alas  !  a  fortnight  later  the 
admired  poet,  who  in  a  witty,  satirical  poem  had  called  the  National 
Assembly  "  a  herd  of  long-eared  jacks,"  was  publicly  ill-treated  by 
the  populace,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  France. 

The  popular  movement  immediately  took  a  turn  quite  contrary 
to  the  intentions  and  hopes  of  the  Russian  party,  which  thus  suf- 
fered ridicule  and  defeat.  Instead  of  obtaining  the  forced  abdication 
of  King  Otho,  which  was  the  principal  object  they  had  in  view,  they 
had  been  the  tools  of  men  more  clever  than  themselves.  A  liberal 
constitution  had  now  been  granted,  which  it  never  could  have  been 
their  aim  to  obtain,  but  which  had  only  served  as  a  mask  for  their 
secret  intrigues  and  Russian  aspirations.  Thus,  then,  the  fruits  of  the 
September  night  were  lost  to  Russia,  whose  embassador,  M.  de  Kata- 
kasi,  having  been  outwitted  by  the  crafty  Cretan,  Kalergis,  and  his  pa- 
triotic colleagues,  had  the  deep  mortification  to  see  his  machinations 
exposed  to  the  merriment  of  those  Greeks,  who  had  pocketed  the 
thousands  of  rubles  with  which  they  had  been  bribed.  The  total 
failure  of  the  perfidious  politics  of  Russia  was  of  course  thrown 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  unhappy  envoy,  as  being  an  indiscretion  of 
his  own.  A  fulminating  ukase  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  openly  dis- 
owned the  proceedings  of  his  minister,  and  tendered  him  his  dismissal 
from  the  imperial  service. 

On  the  23d  of  November  a  Russian  steam- frigate  anchored  in  the  Pi- 
raeus, on  which  he  embarked  for  the  Black  Sea.  Yet  his  exemption 
from  punishment  on  his  return  to  Russia,  gives  full  evidence  of  his 
not  having  dived  into  the  Greek  conspiracy  on  his  own  responsibility, 
but  by  direct  orders  from  the  autocrat  himself. 

Kalergis,  in  the  mean  time,  was  the  hero  of  the  day.*  As  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  army,  he  succeeded,  by  indefatigable  activity,  tore- 
store  order  and  obedience  in  the  capital.  In  his  address  to  the  Hel- 
lenic people  of  the  16th  September  he  says:  "We  have  removed  the 

•  Kalergis,  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  ResbidPasha  in  the  disaatToaB  battle  of  lh« 
Pirtena,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1827.  was  sared  by  the  inflaence  of  General  Church,  but  had 
hii  ear*  cat  off  by  the  Turks.  The  Bavarians  afterwards  mocked  at  the  earlesi  hero ; 
but  Kalergis  answered  with  a  laugh,  ^  Better  a  cropped  Cretan  than  a  long-eared  Ba- 
▼arian!" 
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obstacles  which  separated  the  throne  from  the  nation.  Foreigners  no 
longer  surround  our  king,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  are 
already  assembling.  Thus  our  wishes  and  prayers  have  been  accom- 
plished. Nothing  more  is  needed  that  we  may  enjoy  peace  and 
good  order,  but  to  persuade  the  most  unbelieving  of  our  adversaries 
that  ouK  contest  has  been  only  excited  by  the  honorable  desire  for  the 
wel&re  of  the  state." 

The  elections  went  on  all  over  Greece ;  it  was  indeed  a  time  of  the 
greatest  excitement.  In  the  Morea,  they  caused  serious  disturbances.  It 
came  to  blows  in  Kalavrita,  where  several  chiefs  were  killed  ;  nowhere 
would  the  minority  yield  to  the  majority  ;  each  party  therefore  sent  off 
their  own  deputies  to  Athens,  often  accompanied  by  well-armed 
retainers.  The  first  task  of  the  assembly  was  a  difficult  one; 
because  it  had  to  verify  the  legal  authority  of  the  delegates,  and  re- 
ject a  great  number  as  illegally  chosen.  In  ancient  Athens,  the  citi- 
zens used  to  hold  their  public  assemblies  on  the  Pnyx,  the  high  hill 
westward  of  the  Acropolis,  where  the  ruins  are  still  seen  of  the  plat- 
form and  the  pulpit  of  the  orators.  During  the  revolutionary  war 
Congress  united  at  Argos  in  1821,  in  the  immense  theatre  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock  of  the  Larissa  or  Acropolis,  where  the  pic- 
turesque groups,  seated  around,  presented  a  most  beautiful  spectacle. 

In  ]  843  the  National  Assembly,  or  Eihnosyneleusis^  as  the  Greeks 
called  it,  occupied  a  large  octagonal  hall  in  the  old  palace,  which  for- 
merly had  served  the  triple  purpose  of  a  ball-room,  a  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel  for  King  Otho  and  his  Bavarians,  and  a  Lutheran  Church  for 
Queen  Amelia,  and  nearly  300  members  of  the  Protestant  commu- 
nity of  Athens.  It  was  now  suitably  fitted  out  for  the  occasion,  and 
decorated  with  white  and  purple  drapery,  and  the  portraits  of  the 
most  distinguished  characters  from  the  war  of  independence.  Pa- 
nutzos  Notar&s,  of  Trikala,  (Corinth,)  was  elected  president.  This 
venerable  old  man  was  105  years  of  age,  but  showed  an  activity 
and  intelligence  which  seemed  incredible  for  a  centogenarian !  What 
times  and  changes  had  he  witnessed!  and  through  what  terrible 
dangers  had  he  carried  his  amiable  and  wealthy  family !  He  was, 
however,  assisted  by  four  vice-presidents,  the  chiefs  of  the  nation, 
Mavrokordatos,  Kolettis,  Metax&s,  and  Trikoupis— of  whom  the 
three  first  were  the  leaders  of  the  English,  French  and  Russian 
parties. 

Since  the  eventful  night  of  the  15th  September,  King  Otho,  keep- 
ing entirely  aloof  from  affairs,  had  shown  the  most  open  sincerity, 
and  had  gained  the  good-will  and  confidence  of  all  parties.  On 
the  20th  November  be  opened  the  1st  session  of  the  assembly,  in 
person,  with  a  short  and  simple,  but  yet  powerful  speech  of  his  own 
composition,  which  was  received  with  satisfaction : 

**I  appear  in  the  midst  of  you,**  he  said,  *^  with  the  pleasing  persuasion 
that  this  assembly  will  become  the  herald  of  happiness  to  oar  beloved 
Greece.  From  the  very  first  estublisbment  of  the  monarchy  many  liberal 
iDstitutions  have  been  founded,  with  the  object  of  ^«parm^  the  way  for 
the  introductioa  of  a  definite  constitution.    Free  munici pal  institutions,  pro- 
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vincial  cooDcila,  trial  by  jury,  were  the  precursors  of  the  repreeoitatiTe 
goverameDt  io  Hellas.  We  are  now  to  place  the  key-stone  of  the  edifice 
by  the  iatroduction  of  a  full  and  liberal  constitution.  Let  us  unite  our  ef- 
forts for  the  establishment  of  a  fundamental  law,  conformable  to  the  true 
wants  and  circumstances  of  the  state,  aod  adapted  to  advance  and  secure 
the  real  interests  of  each.  Yes,  let  wisdom  and  justice  reign  in  all  their 
force,  and  let  the  common  tie  of  love  unite  us  all.  Confiding  in  your  enlight- 
ened patriotism,  I  open  this  assembly :  may  the  blessing  of  God  make 
it  propitious  and  advantageous  to  Greece !  Her  prosperity  is  my  desire — 
is  my  glory." 

Under  loud  acclamations  King  Otho  left  the  hall,  and  the  National 
Assembly  immediately  began  the  great  work  of  the  Constitution. 
Yet  the  hatred  and  yiolence  of  the  parties  still  threatened  with  dis^ 
orders ;  all  the  avenues  of  the  Hall  of  Assembly  were  guarded  by 
detachments  of  mounted  lancers.  In  the  entry,  some  officers,  com- 
manding a  strong  guard  of  infantry,  were  stopping  the  deputies,  and 
ordering  them  to  depose  their  weapons,  pistols,  sabres  and  daggers, 
which  were  given  back  to  them  at  the  close  of  the  sitting.  In  another 
apartment  was  arranged  a  lesche,  where  the  members  during  the  long 
sittings  would  refresh  themselves  with  the  indispensable  paper-d- 
gars,  coffee,  and  wine.  In  the  interior  hall,  a  line  of  fierce-looking 
gendarmes,  with  fixed  bayonets,  kept  up  a  separation  between  die 
deputies  and  the  boisterous  spectators,  who  could  hardly  be  hindered 
from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  discussions.  The  hall  was  crowded 
with  the  130  members  from  the  different  parts  of  Greece ;  nay,  the 
ultra  liberal  party  had  even  their  representatives  from  Turkey,  from 
Smyrna,  Crete,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Epirus,  the  conquest 
of  which  they  were  dreaming.  All  these  martial  and  fine-looking 
men  were  dressed  in  their  beautiful  national  costumes ;  the  Rume- 
liote  mountaineer,  in  his  snow-white  kilt  and  the  shaggy  capote  hang- 
ing down  from  his  shoulder ;  the  islander,  in  his  Turkish  jacket, 
richly  laced  with  silk,  and  wide  trowsers — some  old  men,  even, 
in  the  long  caflan  and  broad  sash — all  with  the  dashing  red 
skull  cap — the  fessi — ^and  the  blue  silk  tassel,  giving  a  picturesque 
and  lively  aspect  to  the  eminently  interesting  scene.  The  foreigners, 
officers,  secretaries,  professors,  physicians,  artists,  had  all  been  dis- 
missed from  the  royal  service,  and  native  Greeks  placed  temporarily 
in  their  situations,  but  they  had  free  access  to  the  assembly,  and  the 
Greek  rulers,  even  with  some  irony,  sent  them  tickets  for  the  sittings 
of  the  deputies,  as  if  calling  on  them  to  come  on  and  admire  the 
exuberant  flow  of  national  eloquence  and  talent !  Thus,  I,  too, 
found  an  opportunity  to  be  present  at  many  of  those  curious  scenes, 
which  I  shall  attempt  to  describe.  Among  the  mass  of  deputies — or 
Flirexousii,  as  the  Greeks  call  them — were  certainly  some  excellent 
orators,  but  they  were  few ;  these  spoke  in  the  beautiful  modem 
Hellenic ;  while  the  greater  number  went  on  in  their  nearly  unintel- 
ligible jargon,  and  many  did  not  speak  at  all.  The  learned  orators, 
in  their  imitation  of  Demosthenian  eloquence,  were  continually  inter- 
rupted by  the  illiterate  members  from  Mount  Pindus  and  Agrafa, 
calling  out,  "Stop,  affendi!  stop!  speak  plain  Bomai'o!  we  do  not 
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understand  this  hotch-potch !"  Nay,  the  terrible  Grivas  would  some- 
times jump  on  hi?  seat,  and  in  a  thundering  voice  taunt  them  as 
**  Bavarians^  who  could  not  speak  their  mother  tongue !" 

The  celebrated  Athenian  lawyers,  Petzalis,  Zographos,  Dukas,  and 
others,  took  the  lead,  and  began  the  discussion  with  French  rhetoric  and 
exaggeration,  describing  the  tumult  in  which  the  poet  Soutzos  had  been 
boxed  on  the  ears  by  the  paliikars,  and  denouncing  that  "  public  safety 
did  no  longer  exist  in  the  seat  of  liberty,  the  city  of  Minerva ! !"  This 
called  forth  an  outburst  of  indignation  or  laughter,  when  Count  Me- 
t&xas,  now  Minister  of  the  Interior,  dressed  in  an  out-worn,  shabby 
coat  and  a  dirty  red  cap,  arose  and  answered  in  his  corrupt  Corfiote 
dialect,  "  Gentlemen,  what  happened,  you  know ;  we  shall  take  care 
to  do  better  for  the  future."  But  the  joke  did  not  end  there ;  a  dash- 
ing young  Hydriote,  Damianos,  (formerly  a  humble  secretary  of 
Count  Armansperg,)  sprang  forward,  and  made  a  most  flowery  and 
affected  speech  in  the  French  style,  maintaining  in  the  face  of  all 
Hellas,  the  liberty  of  the  poets,  and  of  the  press,  that  holy  palladium  of 
the  most  ancient  and  glorious  of  nations,  and  moved  for  the  personal 
sanctity  and  inviolability  of  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly. 
He  was  supported  by  Dr.  Petzalis,  who,  in  the  most  delightful  man- 
ner, quoted  many  passages  from  the  old  French  Revolution,  so  that 
the  hall  re-echoed  with  the  Marats,  Dantons,  and  Robespierres  of  old 
— and  to  the  still  greater  amusement  of  the  audience,  an  old  shaggy 
Moreote  exclaimed  in  his  harsh  dialect : 

"What  the  devil  are  ye  all  wrangling  about!  Who  can  here 
maintain  the  personal  safety  of  Congress,  when  two  of  our  own  mem- 
bers, Pa'ikos  and  Klonaris,  were  thrashed  in  the  street  yesterday  by  the 
mob,  and  had  their  houses  burnt  down  over  their  heads ! ! !" 

The  whole  assembly  now  rose,  and  began  to  speak  at  the  same 
time,  in  spite  of  the  "  ting-tang"  of  the  silver  bell,  which  the  vice- 
president,  Mavrokordatos,  was  ringing,  in  his  despair  calling  out  for 
"  the  order  of  the  day  !" 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  old  Makry-Yannis,  the  Athenian,  in 
his  c6arse  white  woolen  jacket,  waved  violently  with  his  hand,  and 
succeeding  in  quieting  down  the  noisy  people,  he  roared  forth  :  "  Stop, 
affendades,  stop,  I  say ;  there  shall  be  no  order  of  the  day  until 
the  palliiiars  of  the  war  have  obtained  eighteen  deputies  to  represent 
the  interests  of  the  old  arma^^  {dia  ta  armata  tapaloea.) 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  excitement  and  the  tumultuous 
scene  that  followed  on  this  most  dangerous  proposition.  The  paliikars, 
from  every  part  of  the  hall,  from  the  floor,  the  tribunes  and  galleries, 
who,  no  doubt,  had  been  fully  instructed  by  Makry-Yannis,  rose  with 
menacing  gestures  and  outstretched  fists.  With  loud  acclamations 
they  supported  the  motion  ;  "  they  had  shed  their  hearts'  blood  in 
the  holy  combat  for  the  salvation  of  the  country — while  the  drones 
— (kiphines) — ^had  robbed  thera  of  their  honey !  They  demanded 
money,  titles  and  estates."  A  pale-faced  beardless  Chiote,  resem- 
bling a  Hamburg  Jew,  opposed  the  motion,  supporting  the  inviolable 
rights  of  the  peaceable  citizens — of  commerce  and  industry — *'  here  in 
Athens,  here  in  the  presence  of  all  Europe— of  all  the  world !"    But 
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this  only  augmented  the  uproar.  The  warriors  cried,  '^  Down  with 
that  drone  ;  down  with  the  Phanariote  !  the  mercenary  foreigner  ;  he, 
too,  wants  to  suck  our  blood  !"  A  robber-captain — a  true  Klepht — 
from  the  Mc^rea,  jumping  up  on  his  chair,  began  to  beat  bis  breast 
and  tear  open  his  jacket,  in  order  to  make  a  show  of  his  wounds  and 
scars !  Many  members  now  stole  out  of  the  hall  to  smoke  their 
paper  cigars  in  the  ante-room ;  the  gendarmes  mustered  theu:  arms 
and  drew  up  in  line.  A  number  of  our  young  Greek  ofRcers  from 
the  military  college  in  the  Piraeus  were  standing  around,  and  hay- 
ing been  themselves  drilled  to  discipline  and  order,  they  immediate- 
ly showed  their  disgust  at  the  insubordinate  pretensions  of  the  savage 
and  ignorant  mountaineers.  "Down  with  the  Klephts,"  they 
cried,  "  their  time  has  past." 

Tempora  malantar 

Et  noB  mutamnr  in  illis ! 

The  rising  generation  had  already  a  powerful  voice.  The  violent 
scene  continued  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  after- 
noon. The  crowds  outside  remained  watching  the  progress  of  the 
startling  question ;  the  moderate  party,  however,  got  the  upper 
hand.  The  motion  of  Makry-Yannis  was  lost ;  and  fully  exhausted, 
but  proud  of  its  victory,  the  assembly  at  last  adjourned,  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  Athenian  citizens. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  the  opening  of  the  Syneleusis  in  November, 
1843.  Many  similar  scenes  followed,  in  which  the  selfishness  and 
illiberality  of  the  different  parties,  of  the  old  warriors  and  the  bigoted 
clergy,  who  strained  every  nerve  to  keep  up  their  influence,  were  to 
be  seen  in  their  full  and  glaring  colors,  but  they  all  give  the  brightest 
evidence  of  the  sound  judgment  and  admirable  tact  of  the  great  body 
of  the  Greek  nation,  who  went  victoriously  out  of  this  politicid 
alembic  a  few  months  later. 

The  most  difficult  question  which,  at  that  time,  seemed  to  threaten 
the  court  and  capital  with  real  danger,  in  spite  of  the  energetic  dis- 
positions of  Colonel  Kalergis,  was  that  of  Hellenic  nationality  or 
citizenship. 

The  sittings  continued  to  be  stormy  ;  and,  by  some  intrigue  of 
the  Moreotes,  the  most  illiberal  decision  was  finally  adopted.  Thus 
the  new  constitution  excluded  from  public  service  all  Greeks  who 
were  not  bom  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  present  pigmy  king- 
dom of  Hellas ! — although  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  men  of  talent 
and  education  were  Heterochtones^  or  Greeks,  from  other  parts  without 
the  frontiers,  from  Turkey,  Kussia  or  Austria,  who  had  hurried  to 
free  Greece  either  during  the  war  of  independence  or  afler  its  termi- 
nation, in  order  to  take  their  part  in  the  reorganization  of  that  dis- 
tracted country.  Nearly  all  the  lawyers,  physicians  and  literary 
men  belonged  to  this  class  ;  and  twenty  professors  of  the  Othonian 
University,  at  Athens,  were,  according  to  this  unjust  article  of  the 
constitution,  to  be  dismissed  from  their  chairs,  while  only  one 
Greek  professor  out  of  the  whole  number  happened  to  be  a  bom 
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Morcote,  and  coDsequently  an  Autochionj  or  native  of  Greece. 
Such  a  regulation  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  the  newly-established 
university,  and  of  the  excellent  organization  of  the  tribunals  of  the 
kingdom,  which,  with  so  great  care  and  discrimination,  had  been 
instituted  by  Chevalier  de  Maurer.  The  ingratitude  and  narrow- 
minded  egotism  of  such  a  law  in  a  country,  which  had  the  greatest 
need  of  the  joint  efibrt  of  all  her  educated  and  intelligent  sons  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  barbarity  and  ignorance  of  the  lawless  war- 
riors and  bigoted  clergy,  was  felt  by  every  impartial  man  ;  and  yet 
the  violent  party-spirit  of  the  time  got  the  better,  and  the  law  passed 
by  the  joint  majority  of  the  numerous  deputies  from  the  Morea. 
All  Greeks  who  were  not  born  in  the  kingdom,  and  all  foreign  Phil- 
hellenes  who  had  arrived  in  Greece  later  thah  the  battle  of  Petra, 
on  the  Copai'c  Lake  in  BoBOtia,  in  182B,  were  to  be  considered  as 
having  no  pretensions  to  be  provided  for  by  the  state.  They  were 
to  give  up  their  offices  to  native  Greeks  and  be  dismissed  from  the 
public  service.  Yet  the  pernicious  effects  of  this  decree  were  in  part 
neutralized  by  the  remarkable  amendment  of  the  brave  General 
Theodoros  Grivas,  from  Acarnania.  He  suddenly  rose,  and,  in  a 
simple  and  pithy  discourse,  proposed  that  men  of  science  and  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  artists,  should  be  excepted  from  that  sweeping  law. 
This  amendment  touched  the  better  feelings  of  the  Greeks ;  it  was 
received  with  acclamation;  it  saved  the  honor  of  the  national  assem- 
bly, and  prevented  the  ruin  of  the  literary  establishments  of  the 
young  kingdom.  The  statute  of  nationality  thus  in  the  practice  be- 
came circumscribed  to  the  military  and  the  ministerial  departments, 
while  several  foreign  literary  men  and  artists  were  replaced  in  their 
offices  during  the  subsequent  liberal  ministry  of  Kolettis. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  debates  on  the  constitution, 
Athens  remained  in  a  continual  state  of  alarm.  Colonel  Kalergis 
and  the  Athenian  garrison  were  day  and  night  engaged  in  putting 
down  boisterous  assemblies  or  seditious  demonstrations,  and  suc- 
ceeded, by  their  discipline  and  vigilance,  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
royal  femily  and  the  capital.  Bands  of  robbers,  descending  from  the 
mountains,  committed  depredations  on  the  frontiers,  and  were  with 
some  difficulty  dispersed  and  driven  back  into  Turkey.  Four  line-of- 
battle  ships,  British  and  French,  with  several  steam-frigates,  were 
anchored  within  the  port  of  the  Pirasus,  ready  on  the  first  signal  to 
land  a  strong  body  of  marines  and  sailors,  with  eighteen  field-pieces, 
for  the  support  of  the  king  and  government  at  Athens.  But  the 
thunderstorm  passed  over.  On  the  30th  of  March,  1844,  the  king 
accepted,  and  swore  to  the  constitution.  The  Constituent  Assembly 
had  thus  happily  terminated  its  labors  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
throne  and  the  people.  Its  session  had  lasted  four  months,  from 
November  20, 1843,  to  March  30, 1844,  and  may,  upon  the  whole,  be 
considered  as  highly  honorable  to  Greece.  The  first  excitement  of 
the  insurrection  in  September  having  passed  away,  and  the  irregu- 
larly elected  deputies  been  ejected,  the  discussions  of  the  Chamber 
became  more  quiet,  and  were  mostly  circumscribed  to  the  leading 
points  of  the  constitution  itself.     Men  of  such  talents  as  Kolettis, 
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Tiikoupis  and  Mavrokordatos  therefore  succeeded  in  introducing  order 
and  regularity.  Many  of  the  Greek  deputies,  though  illiterate,  and 
unprepared  for  public  oratory,  soon  began  to  form  themselves  into 
eloquent  speakers  by  the  natural  pliancy  and  versatility  of  their  genius. 
The  ease  and  self-possession  with  which  the  mountaineers  then  would 
arise  and  speak  some  few  words  to  the  point,  did  not  fail  to  strike 
the  foreign  embassadors  present  with  astonishment  and  admiration. 
If,  therefore,  we  compare  the  Greek  Constituent  Assembly  of  1843- 
'44,  with  those  which  afterwards  sprang  up  in  Frankfort,  Berlin  and 
Vienna  in  1848,  and  instead  of  establishing  union,  harmony  and 
order,  only  tended  to  spread  dissensions,  disorder  and  rebellion,  by 
their  absurd  revivals  and  their  headlqng  encroachments  on  the  prero- 
gative of  the  executive  governments,  we  certainly  cannot  but  express 
our  satisfaction  with  the  innate  tact  of  the  Greeks,  which  prompted  them 
to  reject  all  desultory  motions  and  dangerous  firebrands  which  often 
were  thrown  in,  and  to  keep  up  an  austere  and  determined  spirit  of 
business,  constantly  directed  to  the  main  point  in  question — the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  young  state.  At  the  same  time  they  showed 
their  acknowledgment  of  the  sincere  intentions  of  King  Otho  ;  they 
oflen  expressed  their  esteem  for  the  personal  character  of  the  young 
sovereign ;  his  remarks  and  proposed  alterations  in  the  constitu- 
tion scheme  were,  with  peculiar  delicacy,  discussed  within  closed 
doors,  and  the  replies  agreed  upon  the  next  day  read  over  in  the 
public  sittings. 

Another  highly  interesting  subject  is  the  astonishing  progress  which 
the  modem  6reek  language  had  made.  This  we  discover  by  com- 
paring the  text  of  the  constitution  of  1844  with  the  earlier  legislations 
of  Argos,  Astros  and  Troezen,  twenty  years  earlier.  The  former  is 
written  in  a  noble  language,  which,  for  terse  perspicuity  and  accuracy 
of  definitions,  will  clmllenge  comparison  with  any  similar  document 
in  the  world. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  March  30,  1844,  the  person  of  the 
king  is  sacred  and  inviolable — his  ministers  being  responsible;  he 
enjoys  all  the  usual  rights  and  prerogatives  of  constitutional  mon- 
archies. 

The  legislative  power  is  exercised  collectively  by  the  king  through 
his  ministers,  the  chamber  and  the  senate.  All  laws  and  regulations 
regarding  the  annual  budgets,  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
state,  &c.,  shall  first  be  brought  before  and  voted  by  the  chamber. 
Both  the  chamber  and  the  senate  are  to  meet  by  right  on  the  1st 
(13th)  of  November  every  year,  and  the  duration  of  each  session  will 
last  for  at  least  two  months.  The  law  election  ia  liberal,  but  certain 
qualifications  are  required  for  the  representatives.  They  are  elected 
triennially,  and  their  number  cannot  be  less  than  eighty.  They  must 
have  completed  their  30th  year,  and  receive,  whilst  in  performance  of 
their  duties,  from  the  public  treasury  250  drachms,  or  41  dollars  75 
cents  in  monthly  allowance  during  the  sitting  of  the  assembly.  The 
king  appoints  senators  for  life,  their  number  is  twenty-seven;  but 
may  be  increased  with  the  consent  of  the  chamber.  They  must  have 
completed  their  40th  year,  and  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
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service  of  Greece.  Their  allowance  is  500  drachms  or  85  dollars  25 
cents  per  mouth  whilst  sitting.  The  Orthodox  Church  of  Greece  is 
united  in  its  doctrinal  union  with  the  Patriarchal  Church  of  Constan- 
tinople, but  it  is  self-independent,  or  autokepholos^  and  exercises  its 
supreme  powers  within  itself,  independently  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  is  governed  by  a  holy  synod  of  bishops,  thus  cutting  short  all  the 
intrigues  of  the  Constantinopolitan  and  Russian  clergy,  which  have 
exercised  such  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  brought 
the  English  government  into  continual  difficulties. 

The  press  was  given  free,  and  censorship  interdicted ;  trial  by  jury 
was  retained  from  the  earlier  institutions,  but  extended  to  all  political 
offeuces,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  press.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant provisions  of  the  constitution  at  that  time,  was  the  succession 
of  the  throne,  which  was  only  to  be  given  to  a  Greek  orthodox 
prince — ^no  doubt,  with  the  intention  of  excluding  the  Bavarian 
family,  and  making  the  people  proclaim  a  Russian  prince. 

The  ceremony  itself  took  place  in  the  octagonal  hall  of  the  old 
palace,  and  is  described  as  being  beautiful  and  touching  in  the 
highest  degree.  I  was  myself  absent  in  Syria  at  the  time,  but  letters 
from  my  Athenian  friends  describe  the  brilliant  scene ;  more  than 
7,000  persons  were  crowding  the  hall  and  its  avenues ;  the  young 
king,  with  his  charming  Amelia,  was  received  with  enthusiastic  ac- 
clamations, and  when  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  the  constitution,  and 
declared  the  Constituent  Assembly  dissolved,  the  members  and 
thousands  of  citizens  spontaneously  accompanied  the  lovely  couple 
back  to  their  residence,  and  gave  nine  tremendous  cheers,  which  rang 
back  from  the  mountains.  Greece  had  become  a  constitutional  king- 
dom !  So  far  all  went  on  smoothly,  far  beyond  expectation,  but 
now  the  great  difficulty  arose  at  once — the  practical  application  of 
the  new  system,  at  a  time  of  great  pecuniary  distress,  when  the  in- 
surrectionary movement  in  the  provinces,  and  the  grasping  hands  of 
the  revolutionary  seven  men,  had  deprived  government  of  the  last 
few  thousand  dollars  which  the  Bavarian  camarilla  had  left  in  the 
treasury. 

The  first  legislative  chamber  was  then  elected  in  July.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  greatest  anxiety  prevailed  in  Athens  among  all  the 
politicians  to  know  if  the  constitution  really  could  work  among  the 
conflicting  parties.  The  leading  men,  of  course,  were  all  hanging 
around  King  Otho,  making  low  bows,  and  fair  promises,  in  order  to 
get  his  orders  for  putting  together  the  first  responsible  ministry. 

Otho,  no  doubt,  sincerely  wished  to  make  the  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment a  reality ;  but  he  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  in  order  to 
choose  his  ministry  among  men  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
nation.  By  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  British  embassador.  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons,  the  first  constitutional  ministry  was  taken  from  the 
English  party,  with  Alexander  Mavrokordatos  at  the  head  of  the 
administration.  But  this  triumph  was  short-lived  ;  it  lasted  only  four 
months — from  the  13th  of  April  to  the  17th  of  August,  1844.  Ko- 
lettis,  the  most  popular  man  in  Greece,  refused  to  support  his  old 
rival,  and  formed  a  secret  coalition  ^^ith  Count  Metaxas  of  the  Ru&- 
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sian  party.  This  strong  opposition  at  the  very  outset  exasperated  the 
haughty  Mavrokordatos.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  own  adminis- 
tration, he,  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  manner,  dis- 
missed a  multitude  of  state  officers,  and  filled  their  places  with  his 
own  partisans.  By  these  precipitate  and  violent  measures,  he  soon 
lost  his  long-acquired  reputation,  in  spite  of  the  high-sounding  and 
applauding  dispatches  of  Sir  Edmund  to  the  British  government. — 
Kolettis  wielded  the  dangerous  firebrand  of  the  press ;  Theodoros 
Grivas  flew  to  arms,  and  calling  together  his  wild  clansmen,  the 
Klephties  spread  rebellion  and  devastation  through  iEtolia  and  Acar- 
nania.  Having  been  defeated  in  several  skirmishes  against  the  royal 
troops,  he,  with  a  safe-conduct,  returned  to  Athens.  But  on  his  re> 
ceiving  notice  from  the  French  embassador  at  the  Pirseus,  that 
Mavrokordatos  intended  to  take  him  prisoner  by  treachery,  he^fled 
on  board  a  French  frigate,  which  carried  him  to  Egypt.  A  tumult 
broke  out  at  Athens  on  the  23d  of  June,  which  could  only  be  quelled 
by  the  energetic  measures  of  Colonel  Kalergis.  The  greatest  obsta- 
cle to  the  ministry  of  Mavrokordatos  were  the  unfavorable  elections 
for  the  next  assembly.  The  prime  minister  moved  every  stone  by 
bribery  and  corruption,  by  threats  and  open  violence,  to  secure  the 
votes  in  favor  of  the  English  party.  Bloodshed  was  frequent  at  Ka- 
lavrita  and  other  places,  in  the  Morea.  Kalergis  was  put  forward  as 
a  ministerial  candidate  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  direct  violar 
tion  of  the  new  constitution,  which  as  yet  only  existed  on  paper. — 
Yet  the  most  extraordinary  scene  occurred  at  Patrfle  in  Achaia.  There 
the  minister  of  justice  attempted,  by  means  of  the  choropkylakes 
or  gendarmes,  to  force  the  inhabitants  to  elect  him  as  their  deputy. 
A  letter  written  by  himself,  ordering  the  officers  to  make  use  of  mili- 
tary violence  to  secure  his  election,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  oppo- 
sition. In  triumph  it  was  carried  to  King  Otho,  and  soon  made  pub- 
lic by  the  press.  It  excited  a  peal  of  indignation,  which  sounded  the 
knell  of  the  Mavrokordatian  administration.  Otho  had  never  had 
any  confidence  in  the  proud  Phanariote;  he  now  became  an  aversion 
to  the  king  ;  but  the  great  difficulty  was  how  to  reconcile  the  parties 
by  a  change  in  the  ministry.  The  "  entente  cordiaW^  between  the 
French  and  British  cabinets,  at  that  time,  made  the  obsequious 
M.  de  Piscatory  attempt  to  employ  his  influence  to  support  Mavrokor^ 
datos,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  a  friendly  union  of  the 
French  and  English  parties.  Kolettis  was  to  take  part  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  that  shrewd  statesman  soon  discovered  that  the  English 
party  had  already  suffered  a  total  shipwreck  in  the  public  opinion, 
and  that  the  hour  had  arrived  for  him,  at  the  head  of  his  numerous 
followers,  and  of  the  malcontents  who  had  lost  office,  to  stand  for- 
ward as  the  champion  of  the  constitution.  The  parties  came  to 
a  pitched  battle  at  Athens  on  the  17th  of  August.  Kalergis  called 
on  the  troops  in  vain  ;  they  refused  to  interfere ;  the  gendarmes  ad- 
vanced, but  they  were  routed  by  the  armed  multitude.  In  the  midst 
of  the  struggle,  King  Otho  suddenly  appeared  on  horseback,  and 
order  and  obedience  were  instantly  restored.  This  tumult  in  Athens 
gave  the  death-blow  to  the  ministry,  and  to  the  military  sway  of 
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Kalergis.  The  Constantinopolitan  Heterochton,  Mavrokordatos,  now 
gave  way  to  the  Autochton  or  cative  Kumellote,  Johannis  Kolettis ; — 
the  minister  resigned,  and  the  commandant  of  Athens,  the  favorite 
hero  of  September,  was,  by  one  of  those  sudden  reversions  of  public 
opinion,  scorned  and  insulted  by  the  Athenian  people,  like  The- 
mistocles  and  Phocion  of  old,  and  forced  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Corfu, 
and  later  in  England,  where  he  remained  for  several  years  in  perfect 
retirement  from  the  political  movements  of  the  day. 

Kolettis  was  more  successful.  Among  all  the  Greek  statesmen, 
he  was  the  only  one  who  combined  integrity  of  character  and  un- 
ceasing activity  with  the  most  sincere  desire  of  promoting  the  hap- 
piness of  the  nation  and  of  strengthening  the  throne.  Johannis  Ko- 
lettis was  a  Rumeliote  from  Mount  Agrafa,  who  had  studied  medicine 
at  Pisa,  in  Tuscany ;  and  later,  appeared  with  brilliant  success  as  the 
leader  of  the  liberal  party  in  Greece,  after  the  death  of  Count  Capo 
d^lstrias,  in  1831.  It  was  no  doubt  a  most  unhappy  idea  of  the  gov- 
emment  of  Count  Armansperg  to  send  ofifthis  able  and  popular  man  as 
Greek  embassador  in  France,  whence  he  did  not  return  imtil  after 
the  revolution  of  September. 

In  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the  English  and  Russian  party,  of  the 
intrigues  of  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  and  the  defamatory  articles  of  his 
Secretary,  Mr.  Griffith,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle^*  Kolettis  wielded 
with  vigor  the  mace  of  office  for  three  years,  until  his  sudden  death 
on  the  12th  Sept.,  1847.  He  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the  king 
and  the  nation.  But  he  had  a  hard  stand  against  the  systematic  per- 
secution of  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  party-spirit  in  Greece  itself,  fo- 
mented and  strengthened  by  foreign  intrigues.  The  old  pallikars,  who, 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  phalanx,  had  again  become  the  scourge  of 
Greece,  either  turned  robbers  in  the  mountains,  or  they  raised  openly 
the  banner  of  rebellion  against  Kolettis.  Thus  broke  out  that  short 
but  sanguinary  contest  of  the  old  Griziotis,  the  lion  of  Eubc^a,  who 
nevertheless  was  quickly  surrounded  by  the  regular  troops  of  gov- 
ernment, commanded  by  Grivas,  and  after  a  smart  engagement  on  the 
hills  of  Alliveri,  in  which  he  lost  an  arm,  he  was  defeated  and  forced 
to  flee  to  Smyrna,  where  he  died  of  his  wounds. 

This  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  mountaineers,  the  intrigues  in  the 
Chamber,  the  arrogant  demands  of  the  Great  Powers,  pressing  poor 
Greece  to  pay  the  enormous  dividends  of  a  loan,  the  third  series  of 
which  had  never  been  paid,  made  the  unhappy  premier  adopt  several 
violent  measures  little  calculated  to  pacify  the  parties,  or  to  econo- 
mize the  resources  of  the  state.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  has  his  ad- 
ministration, by  impartial  Greeks,  been  considered  as  the  most  just  and 
active  since  the  day  of  independence.     Kolettis  was  the  liberal  pro- 

*  The  Morning  Chronicle  iavs,  Oct.,  1847— «•  Colettis  was  the  willing  tool  of  the 
corrnptiye  inflnence  of  bad  men !  f  The  word  '  Colettis'  is  bat  a  symbolic  representation  of 
the  pemicioas  system  followed  bv  the  mi.nistry  over  which  he  presided :  it  is  an  hiero* 
slyphic  engraven  nn  the  broken  pillar  of  the  Greek  Constitution/^  &c  .  It  is  a  melancholv 
fact,  that  tae  continual,  roost  unjnst,  and  most  absurd  attacks  on  Greece  in  the  British 
papers,  have  found  many  uncritical  believers  in  this  country  of  free  and  independent  re> 
search. 
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teotor  of  the  Uniyersitv  of  Athens,  of  the  colleges  and  schools  in  the 
provinces,  which  would  have  gone  entirely  to  ruins,  without  the  ne- 
cessary support  of  the  minister ;  the  same  care  was  extended  to  the 
monuments  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  lower  city,  where  interesting 
excavations  were  undertaken. 

Kolettis  was  suffering  from  a  cancer ;  the  disgusts  which  the  oppo- 
sition party  caused  him,  by  thwarting  his  best  intentions,  augmented 
the  evil :  it  suddenly  became  mortal.  Kolettis  called  for  King  Otho. 
The  interview  was  touching.  The  court  and  the  citizens  of  Athens 
followed  the  hearse  of  their  brave  and  regretted  statesman  to  his  sep- 
ulchre on  the  banks  of  the  IHssus,  where  he  reposes  side  by  side  with 
Theodores  Kolokotronis,  who  with  his  sabre  in  the  derveni  of  Corinth, 
gained  that  independence  for  Hellas,  to  the  development  of  whidi 
Kolettis  devoted  his  entire  life. 

The  virtuous  Ipsariote,  Admiral  Konstantinos  Kanaris,  now 
formed  a  new  cabinet.  But  neither  the  ignorant  Tzravellas,  nor 
the  active  Dr.  Glarakis,  nor  the  blustering  Khristidis,  (of  un- 
happy memory  from  1843!)  was  able  to  steer  the  bark  of  the 
state  clear  of  the  rocks.  From  one  difficulty  Greece  got  into  another. 
Though  she  was  prudent  enough  to  take  no  part  in  the  juvenile  pranks 
of  her  western  neighbors  in  1848-9,  and  enjoyed  both  tranquillity,  and 
a  steady,  though  creeping  progress,  in  industry,  cultivation,  and  com- 
merce, in  spite  of  intriguing  embassadors  and  calumniating  newspa- 
pers— ^yet  the  old  blunders  of  the  Bavarian  rule,  and  the  spirited 
resistance  of  Kolettis    against  British  encroachments,   soon  made 

Cr  Hellas  smart  under  the  long-nourished  wrath  and  thundering 
bility  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  1850.  The  narrow  space  allowed  to 
us  in  the  valuable  Review  of  our  distinguished  editor,  Prof.  De  Bow, 
does  not  permit  us  to  give  the  details  of  his  unjust  and  arrogant  at- 
tack on  Greece ;  the  &cts  are  before  the  public.  The  small  islands  of 
Cabrera  and  Sapienza,  lying  under  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  were  de- 
manded by  England,  quite  contrary  to  former  treaties  and  the  law  of 
nations.  The  claim  of  Col,  Finlay,  of  an  exorbitant  indemnification 
for  his  grounds  on  the  Ilissus,  was  as  unjust,  because  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment had,  before  the  removal  of  the  Capital  from  Nauplion  to  Athens, 
in  1834,  already  beforehand  stipulated  the  sums  it  intended  to  pay 
for  lots  which  might  be  required  for  the  use  of  the  state ;  and,  last  of 
all,  the  pretensions  of  the  Portuguese  banker,  Mr.  Pacifico,  were  in 
the  highest  degree  absurd  and  ridiculous,  as  it  has  been  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  papers  lately  published  by  the  Portuguese  government. 
We  shall,  therefore,  only  add  that  King  Otho's  government,  with 
the  weighty  interference  of  France  and  Russia,  showed  a  prudent 
moderation  and  integrity  of  conduct,  highly  honorable  to  that  small 
and  depressed  nation.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  deny  that  the  sanguine 
hopes  of  Europe  and  America,  during  the  heroical  resistance  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  war  of  independence,  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Yet  the 
main  cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  that  country  lies  in  the  maimed 
and  crippled  condition  in  which  the  decimated  nation  at  last  escaped 
from  the  fangs  of  the  Turks.  The  tender  solicitude  of  the  Great 
Powers  deprived  the  Greek  people  of  all  those  fertile  provinces  of 
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their  lieroical  brethren,  who,  by  a  union  under  the  banner  of  liberty^ 
might  have  given  strength  and  resources  to  the  new  state.  The  Ionian 
Islands,  Crete,  Rhodes,  Samos,  Chios,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Epirus 
(Albania,)  the  richest  and  most  populous  parts  of  Greece,  were  again 
riveted  to  the  horns  of  the  crescent ;  and  by  transforming  the  deso- 
lated Livadia  and  Morea,  with  its  500,000  inhabitants,  its  barren 
mountains,  desolated  plains,  and  destroyed  cities  and  villages,  into  a 
European  kingdom,  with  king,  court,  expensive  administration,  army 
and  navy,  the  real  cause  was  laid  to  that  feverish  yet  lingering 
existence  between  life  and  death,  which  no  doubt  may  still  continue 
for  some  years,  and  may  not  give  way  to  a  new  pulsation,  before  the 
thunders  of  the  Russian  myriads  are  heard  peeling  from  the  distant 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  That  day  will  certainly  come.  Greeks, 
Albanians,  Bosnians,  Servians  and  Bulgarians — all  are  awaiting  that 
day  of  decision  which  may  prepare  a  new  page  for  the  history  of  the 
Orient.* 


*  Letters,  which  lately  have  arriycd  from  Zante  and  Athens,  coTToborate  to  a  remarkable 
degree  the  above  views  taken  in  onr  article,  and  prove  that  the  Greek  Conatitation  of  30th 
March,  1844,  does  not  work,  in  the  midst  of  contending  parties,  and  selfish,  ambitioas 
individuals,  who  neatralize  the  honest  bnt  circnmscribed  activity  of  King  Otho's  govern- 
ment. A  new  conspiracy  has  been  plotted  in  Athens — ^not  like  that  of  ^ptember,  1843, 
in  order  to  overthrow  the  absolute  role  of  Otho;  no,  quite  on  the  contrary— to  do  away 
with  the  Constitution,  and  once  more  to  pat  the  reins  of  the  government  m  the  hands  of 
the  sovereign. 

The  dissatisfaction  with  the  chambers  and  the  different  Greek  cabinets  which  have 
followed  since  the  death  of  Kolettis  in  1847,  has  long  aco  spread  through  the  counbrv. 
The  conspirators  had  chosen  the  first  day  of  Lent  for  the  execution  of  their  plan.  On 
that  day  an  annual  popular  festival  takes  place  around  one  of  the  most  splendid  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  the  gigantic  groop  of  columns  of  the  Temnle  of  Jupiter  Olympus, 
situated  on  the  plain,  east  of  Athens,  near  the  dry  river-bed  of  the  Ilissus.  On  that  day 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Athens,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  turn  out  and  wend  their 
way  to  the  beautiful  platform  of  the  sanctuaiy  of  their  fore&thers,  where  the  tables  are 
spread  beneath  the  lofty  columns,  and  feasdng,  singing,  and  duicing,  occupy  the  lively 
Athenians  to  a  late  hour  at  ni^ht 

The  pallikars  from  die  Turkish  war  sometimes  give  King  Otho  a  banquet  beneath  the 
Olympian  Temple-ruins— one  of  the  most  romantic  and  picturesque  spectacles  that  can 
be  seen.  It  was  daring  the  orgies  of  this  truly  national  ftftte  that  the  royalist  conspirators 
had  the  intention  of  giving  the  signal,  and  profiting  by  the  excitement  of  the  crowd,  to 
carry  them  along  with  the  shouts  of  ''  Long  life  to  King  Otho— down  with  the  constitu- 
tiun— down  with  the  party- men !"  But  a  sadden  thunder-storm  inundating  the  plain  in 
the  morning,  drove  the  masses  early  back  to  the  city,  and  the  tifnomotas,  therefore,  were 
obliged  to  organize  somethins'  Uke  a  Hot,  and,  in  order  to  render  it  more  effectual,  they  dis- 
tributed  letters  among  the  officers  of  the  troops  in  garrison  at  Athens,  informing  them  that 
a  great  popular  movement  was  in  preparation,  which,  being  in  favor  of  the  monarchy, 
they  requested  them  to  support  it  with  the  gendarmes  and  regulars,  by  joining  the  mili- 
tary to  the  people,  as  in  1 843  I ! !  Yet  some  of  the  officers,  instead  of  keeping  the  secret  to 
themselvea,  made  instantly  a  show  of  patriotism  by  appearing  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
with  their  letters,  when  a  violent  discussion  took  place,  and,  on  the  motion  of  a  Maniote 
deputy,  Komoundourakis,  severe  measures  were  taken  in  order  to  defend  the  constitation 
of  the  country. 
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ABT.  n -TAXATION  AND  REVENUES,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

PART   I. OF   THK   ATHENIANS. 

The  peninsula  of  Attica,  separated  from  the  rest  of  Greece,  on  one 
side  by  ranges  of  mountains,  and  washed  on  the  others  by  the  Saronic 
Gulf  and  the  iEgean  Sea,  was  little  exposed  to  those  incursions  in 
quest  of  plunder,  so  prevalent  in  the  earlier  ages.  The  inhabitants, 
thus  relieved  from  the  certainty  and  the  apprehension  of  impending 
dangers,  had  leisure  for  the  pursuits  of  husbandry,  and  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  arts  of  peace.  Accordingly,  Athens,  from  a  small  and 
rude  settlement,  under  the  lead  of  Cecrops,  in  a  series  of  years  be- 
came the  centre  of  opulence,  civilization  and  refinement.  Soon  the 
science  of  government,  and  the  moral  and  social  nature  of  man,  hitherto 
neglected,  received  the  attention  of  philosophers  and  statesmen.  Le- 
gislative, executive  and  judicial  tribunals  were  established  for  the 
enactment,  enforcement  and  exposition  of  laws.  The  rights  of 
property  and  of  person  were  protected ;  wrongs  were  redressed,  and 
the  first  great  lesson  of  human  liberty  was  illustrated  by  practical 
experience — that  every  citizen  may  govern  himself,  his  household, 
and  his  estates,  pursuant  to  his  own  judgment,  when  not  inconsistent 
with  the  public  interests  or  morals.  Possessed,  too,  of  a  language 
combining  harmony,  flexibility  and  power  beyond  every  other  known 
dialect  of  the  world,  poetry  and  eloquence,  history  and  philosophy, 
political  economy  sfid  mathematics,  were  taught  in  the  schools,  dis- 
cussed at  the  Symposia,  and  studied  in  the  retreats  of  home. 

With  the  augmentation  of  individual  and  of  public  wealth,  a  taste, 
and  the  means  of  its  gratification,  were  developed  for  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  music,  and  the  fine  arts  generally.  A  passion  for 
the  useful  and  the  beautiful  was  combined ;  and  private  munificence 
vied  with  the  lavish  liberality  of  the  state.  Temples  in  honor  of 
religion,  schools  for  the  public  instruction,  theatres  for  the  public 
amusement,  gymnasia  for  the  public  exercises,  baths,  festivals, 
lyceums,  legislative  assemblies,  tribunals  of  justice,  fleets  and  armies, 
were  alike  the  objects  of  solicitude  and  attention — were  maintained 
and  controlled  by  the  law,  and  formed  parts  or  outlines  of  a  regular 
system.  Every  public  institution  of  that  lively  and  ingenious  people 
was  connected  with  civil  life.  Hence,  observes  Cicero,  "literary 
heroes  issue  from  the  school  of  Isocrates,  like  Grecian  heroes  from 
the  Trojan  horse." 

Allured  by  inducements  such  as  these,  and  others  which  promised 
profitable  investments,  pleasure,  or  security,  exiles  of  distinction,  and 
men  of  wealth,  flocked  to  Athens  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  ty- 
ranny and  extortion  of  their  native  countries.  Some,  and  indeed 
most  of  them,  became  citizens,  and  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  letters  or 
of  trade,  and  shared  in  the  common  burdens  and  benefits  of  the  state. 
In  addition,  however,  to  the  usual  taxes,  these  matoeci  or  foreigners 
were  compelled  to  pay  an  annual  poll-tax  for  the  privileges  they 
enjoyed.  This  amounted  to  twelve  drachmae  (82,04)  for  each  man, 
and  half  that  sum  for  each  woman  without  sons ;  and  as  this  number 
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is  estimated  at  ten  thousand  families,  it  is  evident  a  considerable 
revenue  was  thus  derived.  A  default  in  the  payment  was  visited  by  no 
less  a  penalty  than  that  of  being  sold  into  slavery.  There  was  also 
a  tax  somewhat  similar  upon  all  liberated  slaves  or  freedmen. 

The  situation  of  Attica  for  commerce  was  propitious.  A  long 
line  of  coast  and  several  excellent  harbors  invited  and  facilitated  that 
mode  of  life  suited  to  the  sea.  The  people,  stimulated  by  the  natural 
sterility  of  the  soil,  into  a  ready  appreciation  of  these  advantages, 
had  many  wholesome  laws  adopted,  tending  to  promote  navigation 
and  trade.  Some  of  those  relating  to  the  protection  of  merchants 
and  bankers — ^to  the  interest  on  money,  to  the  collection  of  duties, 
and  concerning  the  difierent  kinds  of  maritime  contracts— operated  so 
encouragingly,  as  to  induce  the  employment  of  the  larger  portion  of 
the  capital  of  the  city  in  trade.  A  duty  of  two  per  cent,  was  levied 
both  upon  imports  and  exports,  besides  a  per  centage  to  the  ware- 
houses and  harbors,  which  were  public  property.  The  chief  import 
was  that  of  com  and  other  provisions ;  but  timber  for  ship-building, 
iron,  steel,  honey,  ware,  wool,  leather  and  raw  hides,  salt  and  salt-fish, 
carpets,  coverlets  and  robes,  wines,  fruits  and  slaves,  likewise  found  a 
ready  sale  at  Athens.  In  exchange  for  these,  the  exports  consisted 
of  swords,  arms  and  hardware,  furniture  and  beds,  vases,  lamps  and 
oils,  cloths,  and  the  products  of  the  loom,  various  kinds  of  utensils, 
books,  and  the  timber  of  the  cypress,  fir  and  plane.  This  foreign 
trade  exceeded  in  value  two  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  the 
duties  thereon  were  regularly  farmed  out  to  the  highest  bidder. 
A  free  circulation  and  frequent  coinage  of  money  was  necessary  to, 
and  a  result  from,  an  extensive  commerce.  Of  money,  there  were 
three  kinds — ^gold,  silver  and  copper.  The  first  was  rarely  seen  until 
after  the  robbery  of  the  temple  at  .Delphi  by  the  Platians,  and  the 
time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  last  met  with  so  little  favor  as 
never  to  have  found  its  way  into  general  use.  Silver,  which  could 
be  legally  coined  by  private  citizens  as  well  as  by  the  state,  was 
therefore  the  usual  standard  and  the  chief  currency.  Of  higher  in- 
trinsic value  than  that  of  contiguous  states,  the  Attic  silver  coinage 
was  much  esteemed  by  merchants  and  commercial  dealers.  These 
coins,  rude  at  first,  and  gradually  improved,  were  made  to  answer 
the  convenience  of  all  classes,  and  in  every  kind  of  business.  They 
ranged  from  the  lepton,  which,  in  our  currency,  represents  less  than 
a  mill,  to  the  silver  talent,  of  the  value  of  (1,055  59.  The  talent  of 
gold  was  worth  ten  times  the  latter  sum. 

There  was  likewise  an  excise  duty  levied  upon  commodities  sold  in 
the  general  market.  At  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  especially  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  noon,  vast  throngs  of  people,  some 
to  purchase,  others  to  sell,  and  still  a  larger  number  as  mere  spec- 
tators, frequented  the  place,  from  which  issued  a  stream  of  provisions 
to  supply  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  The  police  was  upon  the  spot 
in  sufficient  force  to  maintain  order ;  magistrates  were  there  to  super- 
intend the  prices,  and  the  quality  of  the  articles  exposed  for  sale,  and 
also  collectors  to  receive  the  duties  which  the  law  imposed  upon 
whatever  was  sold.    Unfortunately,  we  have  no  precise  information 
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with  regard  to  this  duty ;  but  certainly  the  income  from  it  must  have 
been  considerable,  since  we  have  evidence,  that  in  variety  and  rich- 
ness the  markets  of  Athens  might  compare  favorably  with  those  to  be 
found  in  the  cities  of  the  present  day.  Of  fish,  they  had  the  lamprey, 
the  dorado,  the  weever,  the  shad,  the  turbot,  the  mackerel,  the  mullet, 
oysters  and  lobsters ;  of  fowls — capons,  pigeons,  ducks,  chickens  and 
geese ;  of  birds — pheasants,  partridges,  quails,  larks,  doves  and  wood- 
cocks ;  of  meats — bee^  mutton,  kid,  venison,  pork  and  wild  boar ; 
of  breads — biscuit,  cakes,  tarts,  and  various  other  preparations  of 
flour ;  of  vegetables — ^parsley,  mint,  ozymel,  mushrooms,  asparagus, 
cabbages,  cucumbers,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  others ;  of  fruit- 
apples,  pears,  quinces,  figs,  olives  and  grapes. 

No  portion  of  Athenian  history  is  more  obscure  than  that  con- 
nected with  jurisprudence.  The  number  of  the  courts,  and  their 
various  and  often  conflicting  jurisdictions,  as  well  as  the  multitude 
of  judges,  and  their  mode  of  procedure  and  decision,  render  the  sys- 
tem one  of  exceeding  complicity.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  every 
qualified  citizen  had  a  right  to  be  heard  in  one  of  the  numerous 
places  of  judicature,  whenever  he  desired  to  institute  a  criminal  pro- 
secution against  another,  or  to  obtain  redress  for  grievances  to  him- 
self. Preliminary  to  a  trial  he  was  obliged  to  deposit  a  fee,  if  he 
appeared  as  a  prosecutor,  and  to  give  security  if  he  commenced  a 
civil  action.  The  witnesses  were  then  summoned  and  examined ; 
argument  on  both  sides  was  heard,  and  the  cause  decided  according 
to  the  testimony  and  decrees  of  the  Senate.  In  those  cases  in  whi(£ 
the  prosecution  was  sustained,  such  punishment  was  inflicted  as 
the  nature  of  the  offence  required — fines,  banishment,  confiscation,  or 
death.  If  the  prosecutor,  before  the  trial,  compromised  the  affair, 
or  failed  to  establish  the  charge  by  a  vote  of  the  fifth  part  of  the 
judges,  he  was  himself  fined  in  the  sum  of  a  thousand  drachmae 
The  treasury  received  the  benefit  of  all  these  fees  and  fines.  In 
later  times,  when  depravity  became  proverbial,  and  when  accusa- 
tions against  the  wealthy  had  only  to  be  made  to  be  supported,  and 
when  all  the  disputes  and  law-suits  of  the  allies  with  themselves  and 
with  the  Athenians  were  brought  into  the  courts  of  the  city  for  trial, 
the  income  from  these  sources  to  the  state  must  have  been  quite 
large. 

Not  the  least  important  branch  of  the  revenue  was  derived  from 
the  silver  mines  of  Laurium.  These,  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
yielded  so  abundantly  as  to  induce  an  opinion,  everywhere  preva- 
lent, that  they  were  inexhaustible.  Though  worked  by  thousands  of 
slaves,  under  the  guidance  of  skilful  and  shrewd  directors,  Xenophon 
had  such  an  idea  of  their  extent  that  he  urged  the  employment  of 
thousands  of  additional  slaves  as  the  most  effectual  mode  of  enrich- 
ing the  state,  and  of  relieving  the  public  burdens.  "  Their  present 
condition,"  remarks  he,  "  is  a  good  argument ;  that  there  never  can 
be  more  hands  at  work  in  the  mines  than  there  is  employment  for, 
for  we  dig  on,  still  without  finding  any  bottom  or  end  of  our  mines, 
or  decay  of  the  silver  ore."  These  mines  belonged  to  the  state,  and 
were  deemed  of  such  consequence  as  to  demand  the  supervision  of  a 
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particular  magistrate,  who  farmed  them  to  individuals  or  companies, 
on  condition  that  a  twenty-fourth  of  the  profits  be  paid  into  the 
treasury.  A  special  tax  for  the  opening  of  every  new  mine  was 
likewise  exacted.  This  tax,  and  the  profits  derived  to  the  treasury 
on  the  leases,  maintained  the  navy  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

The  sacred  olive  trees,  scattered  over  the  lands  of  individuals  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  were  consecrated,  together  with  the 
grounds  immediately  around,  to  Minerva.  From  them  was  not  un- 
frequently  produced  a  rich  harvest  of  fruit,  which,  when  gathered, 
was  sold  at  auction,  and  the  proceeds  paid  into  the  treasury.  By 
forfeiture  and  confiscation,  the  state  was  also  the  owner  of  an  exten- 
sive landed  property,  some  of  which  was  arable,  some  in  pasture, 
and  some  in  forest.  These  lands,  and  houses  acquired  in  the  same 
way,  were  placed  under  leases  at  stated  annual  rents. 

By  far  the  most  considerable  portion  of  the  revenues  consisted  in 
the  tribute  exacted  of  the  islands  and  cities  dependent  upon  Athens. 
The  claim  to  this  tribute  was  founded,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  a 
gross  abuse  of  power.  Afber  the  second  Persian  invasion,  when  the 
whole  of  Greece  were  keenly  alive  to  their  dangers,  and  anxious  to 
avenge  their  wrongs,  it  was  determined  by  many  of  the  smaller 
states  in  league  with  Athens,  to  set  apart  every  year  a  large  sum  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  a  contemplated  war  upon  the  barbarians. 
The  Athenians,  having  at  that  time  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
mighty  naval  preparations,  as  well  as  by  the  courage,  wisdom  *and 
humanity  of  their  conduct,  were  made  by  common  consent  the  re- 
ceivers of  this  fund,  which,  having  been  assessed,  town  by  town, 
according  to  the  ability  of  each  inhabitant,  amounted  to  four  hundred 
and  sixty  talents.  So  long  as  it  was  their  interest,  the  Athenians  kept 
this  fund  untouched;  but  when  their  power  increased,  and  their 
ambitious  superiority  was  no  longer  denied,  the  gratuitous  contribu- 
tion of  the  allies  was  changed  into  a  humiliating  and  oppressive  . 
exaction,  which  was  annually  demanded.  They  taxed  their  new  con- 
quests in  the  same  manner,  until,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  the  amount 
of  tribute  was  swelled  to  six  hundred  talents.  During  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  the  system  was  so  far  altered  as  to  constitute  a  har- 
bor-duty of  five  per  cent,  upon  imports  and  exports,  as  a  medium  of 
taxation,  and  which  yielded  the  round  sum  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  talents. 

Thus  much  of  what  may  be  termed  the  regular  or  ordinary  revenues 
of  Athens,  which  have  been  by  most  authorities  reckoned  as  a  total, 
at  2000  talents  annually,  or  2,111,180  dollars.  This  large  sum  will 
appear  enormous,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  precious  metals  were 
nearly  four  times  greater  in  value  than  now.  Bui  considerable  as 
these  revenues  confessedly  are,  they  were  oflen  insuiiicient  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  state ;  recourse  was  then  had  to  free  gifls  and 
forced  contributions. 

As  a  first  step  towards  collecting  this  extraordinary  revenue,  the 

senate  declared  to  the  general  assembly  the  wants  of  the  treasury. 

On  such  occasions,  it  wa»  customary  for  each  individual  to  declare 

aloud,  the  sums  he  was  willing  to  bestow  for  the  public  service ;  and 
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a  generous  and  laudable  emulation  was  not  unfrequently  displayed, 
by  citizens  of  fortune,  upon  whom  should  devolve  the  honor  of  con- 
tributing most  liberally  towards  the  relief  of  the  republic 

The  next  expedient  was,  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  whole  common- 
wealth, tribe  by  tribe,  whereby  all  persons  were  obliged  to  contribute 
in  proportion  to  their  estates.  A  failure  or  refusal  to  pay  this  tax, 
was  at  one  period  punished  by  imprisonment ;  but  subsequently,  this 
regulation  was  so  far  soflened,  that  a  certain  time  was  allowed  for 
payment,  and  when  that  expired,  the  goods  of  the  defaulter  were  seized 
and  sold  at  auction. 

From  B.  C.  3'78,  the  following  system  was  adopted.  Each  of  the^ 
ten  phylcB  or  tribes  into  which  the  city  was  divided,  pointed  out  1,200 
of  the  wealthiest  citizens  belonging  to  it,  without  reference  to  the  faot^ 
whether  their  wealth  consisted  in  lands,  manufactories,  money  in- 
vested in  trade,  or  placed  at  interest  in  the  hands  of  bimkers.  These 
1,200  were  sub-divided  into  two  equal  divisions  of  600  each ;  and 
from  these  again  were  selected  300,  who  were  more  wealthy  than  the 
others.  Upon  the  latter  fell  primarily  the  liability  to  furnish  the 
requisite  supplies  of  money,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  1,200  to  per- 
form all  extraordinary  duties  in  rotation.  If  any  one  of  the  300 
could  name  a  person  more  wealthy  than  himself,  he  was  excused. — 
This  sometimes  led  to  bitter  and  protracted  contests,  and  even  to  an 
exchange  of  property. 

SRll  another  plan  was  much  in  fashion,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  provide  subsistence  for  the  crew  upon  the  fitting  out  of  an  arma- 
ment. Each  of  the  ten  tribes  levied  in  its  district  a  talent  for  every 
galley  to  be  equipped.  This  assessment  was  made  upon  every  six- 
teen persons  without  regard  to  their  property,  or  ability  to  pay. 
Demosthenes,  in  the  face  of  decided  opposition,  succeeded  in  substitut- 
ing a  different  plan,  by  which  property  was  constituted  the  measure  of 
.  this  tax.  His  plan  was  this :  every  citizen  whose  fortune  reached  ten 
talents,  was  obliged  in  case  of  need  to  furnish  one  galley  to  the  staU^; 
of  twenty  talents,  two,  and  no  matter  how  great  his  estate,  he  could 
never  be  compelled  to  furnish  more  than  three.  Qtizens  of  less  estate 
joined  or  clubbed  together  to  furnish  a  galley. 

This  tax,  which  ceased  with  the  emergency,  was  levied  without 
dbtinction  of  person,  except  that  Archons — orphans  under  pupilage— 
and  unmarried  heiresses  (Epicleri)  were  exempt. 

In  the  frequent  wars  in  which  the  Athenians  were  engaged,  the 
booty — which  consisted  of  prisoners  and  spoils — was  oflen  of  much 
value.  The  prisoners,  who  were  unable  to  effect  a  ransom,  were 
made  slaves,  and  employed  in  the  service  of  the  conqueror,  or  sold. 
The  spoils  were  brought  to  the  commanding  general,  and  by  him  ap- 
portioned. Sometimes,  and  indeed  most  usually,  these  were  appro- 
priated to  enrich  himself,  or  his  soldiers ;  at  other  times  they  were 
disposed  of  to  defray  the  expenses  of  public  works,  and  occasionally 
deposited  in  the  treasury,  or  applied  in  the  decoration  of  temples,  or 
the  erection  of  costly  trophies.  All  that  the  state  required  in  this 
respect  was,  that  the  troops  might  be  supported,  if  possible,  at  the 
eharge  of  the  enemy,  and  to  find  in  their  spoils  a  supplement  to  their 
pay,  when  the  public  necessity  pressed  its  diminution. 
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A  tax,  often  imposecl,  and  which  fell  with  much  severity  upon  the 
wealthier  citizens,  was  that  denominated  free  gifts.  This  owed  its 
origin  to  an  unceasing  appetite  for  theatrical  exhibitions  and  costly 
shows;  hence  the  ridi  were  constantly  harassed  by  demands  for 
contributions  necessary  to  support  not  only  them,  but  the  gymnasia, 
the  public  games,  and  other  sources  of  popular  amusement.  These 
expenses  were  occasionally  undertaken  without  compulsion;  and 
there  are  not  wanting  instances  of  vain  and  ambitious  men  who 
have  squandered  their  estates  in  splendid  entertainments  to* gratify 
this  taste  of  the  populace ;  yet  the  tribe  most  usually  appointed  the 
person  upon  whom  the  burden  should  fall.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  motive  which  occasioned  the  elections — ^whether  by 
secret  cabals,  or  arts,  or  intrigue,  or  popular  &vor,  or  displea^ 
sure,  or  from  supposed  ability  to  bear  the  exaction  with  least 
injury — ^no  one  could  claim  exemption,  unless,  by  a  long  course  of 
distinguished  services  to  the  state,  the  right  of  refusal  had  been 
earned.  At  this  time  too,  a  diobolon,  nearly  six  cents,  for  three  suc- 
cessive days  in  each  week,  was  allowed  the  indigent  from  the  treasury, 
in  order  to  furnish  them  the  means  of  admittance  to  the  theatres, 
feasts,  dzc. ;  and  so  jealous  were  the  people  of  this  fund,  and  so  de- 
voted were  they  to  these  amusements,  that  no  emergency,  no  necessity, 
no  perils  of  the  state,  could  induce  its  employment  in  the  public  ser- 
vice. A  bare  proposition  to  that  effect  was  sufficient  to  denounce 
upon  the  offender  the  punishment  of  death. 

The  chief  administration  of  the  finances  devolved  upon  the  senate, 
or  upper  council,  and  the  assemblies  of  the  people ;  but  the  details 
of  the  management  were  intrusted  to  certain  officers,  who  were  di- 
vided into  classes,  with  distinct  duties.  One  class  was  composed  of 
such  as  attended  to  the  collecting  of  the  revenue,  and  to  the  preli- 
minary arrangements.  They  were  ten  in  number,  and  selected  one 
from  each  tribe.  It  was  their  duty  to  collect  the  taxes,  excises,  duties 
and  rents ;  to  receive  the  fines,  and  forfeitures,  and  confiscations ;  to 
take  charge  of  whatever  was  sold  or  leased  by  the  state ;  to  assess 
the  imports,  exports  and.  tributes ;  to  enrol  the  names  of  persons 
and  families  from  whom  extraordinary  contributions  were  required, 
and  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  same,  and  to  farm  such  of  the  revenues  as 
were  let  out  upon  contracts.  A  second  class,  likewise  ten  in  number, 
received  the  public  income  from  the  collectors ;  kept  memoranda  and 
accounts  of  its  collection ;  prosecuted  those  who  had  not  paid,  and 
erased  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  the  names  of  those  who  had,  and  de- 
cided all  controversies  ai-ising  upon  matters  connected  with  their  office. 
A  third  class  were  ten  treasurers,  chosen  by  lot,  to  whom  was  commit- 
ted the  custody  of  the  public  moneys  as  they  were  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury ;  whence  they  were  disbursed  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  state. 
There  was  still  another  officer  chosen  every  four  years,  whose  super- 
intendence was  confined  to  the  current  expenditure ;  who  paid  the 
salaries  of  the  magistrates,  and  other  functionaries ;  distributed  the 
state  allowance  to  the  poor  and  infirm,  and  disbursed  such  extraor- 
dinary items  as  the  sovereign  people  commanded.  He  was  required 
to  keep  an  account  of  receipts,  and  disbursements,  which  were 
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checked  by  a  controller  appointed  for  that  purpose.  In  addition, 
there  was  a  general  overseer,  who  superintended  all  the  collectors, 
as  well  as  the  magistrates  having  charge  of  the  mines  or  other  public 
property. 

Punctuality  and  honesty  in  the  discharge  of  the  various  functions 
of  these  respective  offices  was  attempted  to  be  secured  of  the  officers 
by  requiring  heavy  bonds  and  sureties  at  the  outset ;  and  by  denounc- 
ing upon  defaulters  imprisonment,  double  payment,  deprivation  of  the 
privileges  of  citizenship,  atimia^  which,  besides  confiscation,  rendered 
the  debtor  of  the  state  as  well  as  his  children  infamous,  and  even 
capital  punishment.  But  despite  these  stringent  and  sanguinary  laws, 
if  we  may  credit  the  satirist,  Aristophanes,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
annual  revenues  were  consumed  in  peculation. 

The  usual  purposes  for  which  the  revenues  were  disbursed  may  be 
divided  into  three  sorts  : 

1.  Those  that  were  required  for  the  pay  and  support  of  the  army 
and  navy.  The  custom  of  paying  soldiers  was  introduced  by  Peri- 
cles. They  had  no  regular  or  fixed  salary.  It  varied  from  a  diabo- 
lon  to  a  drachma  a  day,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  soldier,  or 
the  service  to  be  performed. 

2.  Such  as  were  expended  in  civil  uses.  These  included  the  wa- 
ges of  the  senators,  a  drachma  a  day ;  of  the  judges,  a  triolus ;  and 
of  those  who  attended  the  general  assembly,  three  oboli.  This  liice- 
wise  included  the  pay  of  embassadors,  a  large  corps  of  police ,  ad- 
vocates, an^  state  physicians ;  the  erection  of  fortifications,  docks,  ar- 
senals, and  walls ;  the  repairing  of  roads,  streets,  and  harbors ;  the 
maintenance  of  poor  and  disabled  citizens,  and  of  the  children  of 
those  who  had  been  slain  in  battle,  and  donations,  and  theoric  money 
for  the  populace. 

3.  Those  that  were  devoted  to  pious  objects.  These  had  reference 
to  the  building  and  repairing  of  temples  ;  to  banquets,  festivals,  sac- 
rifices, and  of  offerings  in  honor  of  some  deceased  hero,  or  of  some  of 
the  gods,  as  well  as  to  prizes  and  processions,  and  theatrical  and  gym- 
nastic entertainments. 


ART.  ni.-NICARAGUA: 

AND  THB  PROPOSED  INTEROCBANIC  CANAL.* 

No  part  of  the  American  continent  has  attracted,  of  late  years,  so 
much  general  attention,  both  of  our  own  people  and  of  Europe,  as 
Central  America,  and  particularly  that  portion  of  it  known  as  Nicara- 
gua. This  deep  and  long-continued  attention  is  the  result  of  its  po- 
sition alone,  and  not  of  any  remarkable  value  that  Nicaragua,  as  a 
country  simply,  may  possess.  In  the  same  way  the  isthmus  of  Suez 
has  long  absorbed  the  attention  of  some  of  the  principal  European 


*  Nicaragua  :  Its  Poople,  Scenery,  Monntains,  and  tbe  proposed  Interoceanic  Canal. 
By  B.  O.  Squiir,  late  U.  S.  Charge  d' Affaires  to  Central  America.  S  Yob.  Appkton 
A  Co.  PobUshen,  New-York,  1852. 
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powers,  without,  however,  attracting  any  very  special  interest  in 
America.  Nicaragua,  on  the  contrary,  has  long  riveted  the  attention 
of  the  whole  civilized  world  ;  and  this,  because  it  is  known  to  be  the 
only  great  barrier  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  project,  which 
has  been  steadily  pursued  ever  since  the  days  of  Sesostris — the  dis- 
covery of  the  shortest  and  most  expeditious  route  to  India.  No  pro- 
ject is  older  or  has  ever  been  more  steadily  pursued  than  this ;  and 
its  history  occupies  a  large  space  in  that  of  navigation  and  of  geo- 
graphical discoveries.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that, 
ever  since  the  earliest  historical  ages  of  the  world,  a  shorthand  expe- 
ditious route  to  India  has  been  a  desideratum  steadily  pursued  by 
the  most  powerful  nations,  without  its  being  attained,  even  at  the 
present  day. 

Before  the  discovery  of  America  the  eyes  of  all  were  turned 
toward  the  East,  save  those  of  Columbus ;  but  the  discovery  of  the 
new  world  immediately  gave  rise  to  the  search  for  routes  in  a  west- 
em  direction.  Such  was  the  object  of  the  voyage  of  the  Cabots,  of 
Vespucius,  of  Kaleigh,  and  of  Verazzano.  These  and  others  soon 
proved  that  there  was  no  water  route  to  India  through  the  American 
continent;  but  the  attempt  to  find  a  passage  around  it,  through  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  has  never  been  discontinued. 

Nicaragua,  ever  since  the  time  of  Balboa,  who  in  the  15th  century 
wns  the  first  to  cross  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  to  plant  the  stand- 
ard  of  Castile  and  Leon  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  has  been  a  point 
of  unceasing  attention,  as  the  only  one  where  an  artificial  water 
communication  could  be  best  effected.  But  unfortunately  the  great 
obstacles  to  be  encountered  in  such  an  enterprise,  have  not  been  so 
much  those  presented  by  nature  in  the  form  of  lofly  ranges  of 
mountains,  and  an  unhealthy  tropical  climate,  as  those  presented  by 
man  himself — the  indolent,  ignorant,  and  unenterprising  possessors  of 
the  soil  of  Nicaragua.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez.  If  Nicaragua  had  been  the  territory  of  any  other  than  the 
Spanish  race,  there  would  have  been  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  half 
a  century  ago.  The  Spanish  race  in  America  are  as  destitute  of  en- 
terprise as  the  Mohammedan  rulers  of  Egypt, 

We  propose  in  the  present  paper  to  give  a  topographical  and  geo- 
graphical sketch  of  Nicaragua,  with  reference  particularly  to  the  pro- 
posed interoceanic  canal.  For  the  facts  and  descriptions  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Squier.  The  information  afforded  by 
Mr.  Squier  is  reliable,  he  having  visited  personally  every  point  of  any 
consequence  on  the  Nicaraguan  Isthmus.  He  settles  the  question  fully 
with  regard  to  the  practicability  of  a  ship  canal,  his  travels  over  all  of 
the  proposed  routes  having  enabled  him  to  affirm  that  the  continuity 
of  the  Cordilleras  is  wholly  interrupted,  and  admitting  of  several 
routes. 

The  canal  will  have  to  fix  its  northern  terminus  at  the  mouth  of 
the  San  Juau  river,  as  that  stream  abounds  in  rapids  which  prevent 
the  passage  of  anything  now  but  boats.  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting,  says  Mr.  Squier,  "  that  the  San  Juan  never  can  be  made 
navigable  for  ships  of  any  considerable  size.     Small  steamers,  with 
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some  improvements  in  the  channel,  might  be  run  without  much  diffi- 
culty, and  this  is  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  from  this  stream."  The 
canal  could  only  be  constructed  along  its  northern  bank,  from  the  sea 
to  the  lake.  A  small  portion  of  the  river  near,  the  lake  of  Nicaragua 
may  possibly  be  used,  but  nothing  short  of  a  thorough  survey  could 
determine  this.  It  is  thought,  by  some,  that  the  San  Juan  river  was 
formerly  navigable  its  whole  length  for  frigates,  because,  according 
to  the  early  Spanish  accounts,  vessels  of  that  name  formerly  navi- 
gated that  river ;  but  it  is  known,  from  the  accounts  of  Gaji[e,  who 
visited  the  river  in  1670,  that  the  vessels  called  "frigates,"  by  the 
Spanish  writers,  were  only  boats  or  vessels  of  not  more  than  80  or 
100  tons  burthen,  and  that  at  that  time  even  these  could  not  get  over 
the  rapids  without  unloading. 

That  part  of  the  proposed  canal  route,  between  the  lake  Nicara- 
gua and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  although  hitherto  represented  as  present- 
ing no  difficulty,  is  declared  by  Mr.  Squier  to  be  the  most  difficult 
part  of  all.  The  idea  that  the  rapids  in  the  river  can  be  easily  re- 
moved is  also  erroneous;  for  'Uhey  are  not  formed  by  the  simple 
aggregation  of  rocks,  but  by  the  interposition  of  beds  of  hornblende 
and  very  solid  rock,  in  their  natural  position,  or  uplifted  by  subter- 
ranean forces." 

The  total  length  of  the  San  Juan  Kiver,  including  windings,  is  88 
miles ;  the  greatest  depth  is  42  feet ;  the  least  depth,  3  feet ;  and 
the  average  depth,  12  feet.  The  banks  are  generally  low,  or  moder- 
ately low,  and  well  timbered.  In  some  parts  they  are  high  for  a 
considerable  distance.  The  longest  rapids  are  those  of  Machuca, 
about  half-way  between  the  lake  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which 
there  spreads  over  a»wide,  rocky,  crooked  bed,  with  large  rocks  pro- 
jecting above  the  surface  of  the  stream,  between  which  the  water 
rushes  with  the  greatest  velocity.  The  descent  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous, even  for  small  boats.  It  was  at  these  rapids  that  the  steamer 
Orus^  sent  out  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  in  1850,  to  explore  the  river,  was 
completely  wrecked  on  the  rocks  in  attempting  to  ascend.  Another 
small  steamer,  the  Director^  sent  out  by  the  same  gentleman  afte^ 
wards,  was  got  over  the  rapids  finally,  afler  great  labor  and  expense, 
during  **  some  weeks  of  time."  So  that  it  is  clear  that  these  rapids 
alone  will  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  steam  navigation.  But 
there  are  four  others  above  the  Machuca  Rapids.  Those  called  the 
Rapids  of  the  Castillo  deserve,  says  Mr.  Squier,  the  name  of  falls, 
and  are  nearly  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  all  kinds  of  boats.  They 
have  to  be  partly  unloaded  here,  and  then  dragged  up  by  main  force. 
It  takes  more  than  three  hours'  time  to  drag  a  boat  as  many  hundred 
yards.  Above  these  falls,  too,  are  the  Eapides  del  Tbro,  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  long,  with  a  current  of  more  than  200  yards  per 
minute.  From  all  this  one  can  form  some  idea  of  the  possibility  of 
navigating  the  San  Juan. 

Lake  Nicaragua  next  claims  our  attention.  Its  length  is  about 
120  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  50  to  60  miles.  Mr.  Baily, 
in  his  Central  America,  gives  105  miles,  as  its  greatest  length,  and 
45  as  its  greatest  breadth.     Other  estimates  difier  from  these.     The 
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depth,  at  the  distance  of  100  yards  from  the  shore,  is  generally  two 
fathoms,  and  in  all  parts  beyond  that  distance  from  the  shore,  the 
depth  varies  from  5  to  15  &thoms.  Louis  Napoleon,  in  his  pamphlet 
on  the  subject,  quotes  a  Mr.  A.  G.,  as  having  sounded  the  lake  in  the 
middle,  and  found  45  fathoms  or  270  feet.  On  the  north  side,  says 
Mr.  Squier,  the  water  is  comparatively  shallow ;  also  at  its  head  and 
at  its  outlet. 

The  elevation  of  the  surface  of  this  lake  above  the  Pacific  is  vari- 
ously estimated.  Thompson  fixed  it  at  141  feet  8  inches ;  Mr.  Baily, 
as  d^e  result  of  351  levels,  gives  it  as  128  feet  3  inches ;  Galisteo,  a 
Spanish  engineer,  who  investigated  the  subject  in  1781,  fixes  it  at 
134|  feet  above  the  Pacific.  The  level  varies  with  the  season  of  the 
year,  the  amount  of  variation,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Baily,  being  about 
6^  feet.  The  elevation  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  lake  above  the  Atlantic 
is  121  feet  9  inches,  assuming  that  the  Pacific,  at  low  water  in  the 
Bay  of  Panama  is  6^  feet  lower  than  the  Caribbean  Sea  at  Chagres — 
a  result  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Lloyd.  Baron  Humboldt  estimated  the 
elevation  of  the  Atlantic  above  the  Pacific  at  from  20  to  22  feet.* 

From  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Pacific  no  less  than  five  routes  have  been 
proposed — two  directly  from  that  lake  to  the  Pacific,  and  three  out  of 
Lake  Managua,  west  of  Lake  Nicaragua^  the  former  lake  empt;ying  into 
the  latter.  We  will  examine  briefly  these  difierent  routes,  taking  them 
in  their  natural  order,  beginning  with  the  most  easterly  route,  which  we 
will  call  No.  1.  This  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sapoa  river,  at 
Lake  Nicaragua,  to  the  Bay  of  Salinas,  on  the  Pacific.  This  route  is  but 
little  known.  Dr.  Andraes  Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  made  a  recon- 
noisance  of  it  in  1848,  and  represents  the  whole  distance  as  only  13^ 
miles  ;  also,  that  the  River  Sapoa  can  be  made  navigable  half  that 
distance.  Mr.  Squier  doubts  all  this.  The  Bay  of  Salinas,  its  Pacific 
terminus,  is  very  fine.  The  state  of  Costa  Rica  made  a  grant  of  this 
route  to  the  English  in  1848,  but  they  have  deemed  it  impracticable. 

Route  No.  2  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio-Lajas,  on  Lake 
Nicaragua,  to  the  Port  of  San  Juan  del  Sur,  on  the  Pacific.  This  is  the 
line  best  known  to  the  world  in  general,  and  the  one  on  which  nearly 
all  practical  operations  have  been  conducted.  It  has  been  twice 
serveyed  by  the  Spanish  government,  first  in  1781.  In  1838  Mr. 
John  Baily  surveyed  it,  under  the  direction  of  the  federal  government 
of  Central  America.  There  is  a  high  unbroken  ridge  intervening 
between  the  lake  and  the  ocean  on  this  route.  The  length  of  the 
route  is  from  16  to  17  miles.  According  to  Mr.  Baily's  estimates 
there  would  be,  in  this  route,  18,980  yards  of  209  feet  average  verti- 
cal cutting,  and  14,420  yards  of  30  feet  average  vertical  cutting.  By 
another  route,  having  the  same  termini,  there  would  be  14,700  yards 
of  108  feet  average  vertical  cutting,  and  14,330  yards  of  30  feet 
average  vertical  cutting.  This  immense  excavation,  required  through 
a  mountain  ridge,  renders  a  canal  entirely  out  of  the  question  by 
route  No.  2.     No  canal  but  one  capable  of  floating  the  largest  ships 
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from  ocean  to  ocean  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  commerce ;  bnt 
such  a  canal  would  cost  at  least  fifty  times  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the 
greatest  ship  canals  now  in  existence.  The  two  largest  ship  canals 
are  the  Caledonian  Canal,  in  Scotland,  and  the  Holland  Canal,  from 
Amsterdam  to  Niewdiep.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of 
excavation  and  cost  of  the  canals : 

Excavttioii.  Ca»t. 

Caledonian  Canal, 183,902,400  cobic  feet, $5,000,000 

HoUandCanai, 422,400,000        «        4,800,000 

Proposed  canal  from  Lake  Nicaragaa 

to  Pacific...... 4,927,577,800        «         350/>00,000 

This  includes  only  the  14  miles  of  canal  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to 
San  Juan  del  Sur,  on  the  Pacific,  saying  nothing  of  the  other  part  of 
the  canal  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  So  that  there 
is  no  line  as  yet  surveyed,  on  which  a  ship-canal  would  be  practicable, 
on  account  of  the  immense  cost.  It  has  been  proposed  to  construct 
a  tunnel  for  part  of  the  distance,  where  the  height  of  land  is  greatest; 
but  any  canal,  says  Mr.  Squier,  designed  for  the  passage  of  lai^e 
ships,  which  requires  the  construction  of  a  tunnel,  is  prima  facie  im- 
practicable. The  canal,  on  the  route  in  question,  would  require  a 
tunnel  more  than  three  miles  long,  with  open  cuttings,  on  either  side  of 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  ridge,  to  the  depth  of  90  feet,  before  reach- 
ing the  commencement  of  the  tunnel !  And  this  tunnel,  too,  must  be 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  admit  the  largest  ship,  masts  and  all  erect. 
But  there  is  another  and  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  route  in 
question,  saying  nothing  of  the  tunnel :  it  is,  that  there  is  no  water, 
on  the  heights  to  be  passed  over  by  locks,  to  supply  the  canal,  for 
vessels  will  have  to  **  lock  down"  to  the  lake  on  one  side  and  to  the 
ocean  on  the  other.  Mr.  Baily,  the  engineer  of  the  Central  American 
government,  fully  aware  of  this  difficulty,  proposed,  very  wildly  we 
think,  that  the  deficiency  of  water  might  be  supplied  by  Artesian 
wells  a  Mr.  Squier,  who  has  traveled  over  the  entire  country,  and 
route  of  the  proposed  canal,  laughs  at  this  proposition  of  Artesian  wells, 
and  says,  that  "  the  whole  amount  of  water  which  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  collect  from  these  sources,  would  not  supply  the  simple 
leakage^  to  say  nothing  of  the  evaporation  of  a  canal  of  the  kind 
required." 

Mr.  Baily,  who,  like  many  others,  was  a  very  enthusiastic  believer 
in  interoceanic  canals,  stated  that  the  Rio  Lajas,  which  empties  into 
Lake  Nicaragua,  could  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  canal  for  the  distance 
of  5,460  yards  from  its  mouth ;  but  Mr.  Baily  omitted  to  inform  the 
public,  that  the  Rio  Lajas  is  a  running  stream  for  only  a  part  of  the 
year  ;*  that  the  bar  at  its  mouth  became  dry  land,  and  that  all  the 
water  of  the  river  that  is  not  carried  off  by  the  powerful  evaporation 
of  the  torrid  zone,  ceases  to  flow,  and  only  stands  about  in  stagnant 
lagoons.  The  lake  is,  moreover,  so  shallow,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  that  no  vessel  of  any  considerable  size  could  even  approach 
the  bar.     Such  facts  as  these  show  with  what  caution  we  should  re- 
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oeive  all  accounts  coming  from  enthusiastic  and  interested  persons. 
If  men  like  Mr.  Baily  give  such  inaccurate  statements  regarding 
things  that  they  have  seen,  what  prodigious  blunders  are  not  those 
geographers  liable  to  commit,  who  have  never  seen  the  countries  they 
describe ! 

Mr.  Squier  reminds  map-makers  and  geographers,  that  the  Spanish 
word  rio,  as  used  in  Spanish  America,  may  mean  anything,  from  a 
mere  rill  up  to  the  largest  stream  of  water.  The  Spaniards  dignify 
every  mere  brook  in  the  country  with  the  term  Wo.  The  term  monte 
also  has  misled  fire-side  geographers  ;  and  accordingly  they  have  laid 
down  on  their  maps  a  mountain  between  Leon  and  Kealejo,  in  Central 
America,  because  Spanish  writers  have  called  that  region  Monte  de 
San  Juan^  monte  generally  being  used  to  signify  fprest,  unculti- 
vated country.  The  whole  country  between  Leon  and  Realejo  is,  in 
fact,  a  dead  plain. 

The  port  of  San  Juan  del  Sur,  the  Pacific  terminus,  is  represented 
by  Mr.  Squier  as  small,  and  quite  inadequate  as  a  terminus  port  for 
a  great  ship-canal.  He  moreover  represents  it  as  not  well  protected 
against  prevailing  winds,  which  render  that  part  of  the  coast  difficult 
of  access. 

The  other  three  routes  proposed  for  a  canal  are  upon  Lake  Managua, 
But  before  describing  these  we  will  gather  from  Mr.  Squier  some  in* 
formation  regarding  the  passage  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  Lake  Ma- 
nagua. 

A  shallow  arm  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  called  the  Estero  de  Panaloya, 
extends  westward  to  within  four  miles  of  Lake  Managua.  This  is 
from  6  to  15  feet  deep,  with  low  banks  and  a  muddy  bottom.  The 
remaining  four  miles  to  Lake  Managua  is  the  dry  bed  of  what  was 
once  a  river;  so  that  Lake  Managua  does  not  empty  its 
waters  into  Lake  Nicaragua ;  nor  has  it  any  outlet.*  Mr.  Squier 
thinks  that  a  canal  could  be  made  over  this  four  miles  by  using  a  few 
locks,  as  Lake  Managua  is  higher  than  Lake  Nicaragua ;  but  the 
greatest  difficulty  would  be  to  deepen  the  Estero  de  Panaloya,  so  as 
to  admit  ships,  the  bottom  being  in  many  places  rocky. 

Lake  Managua  is  about  50  miles  long,  and  30  miles  wide.  Its  sur- 
face is  about  16  feet  above  that  of  Lake  Nicaragua.  The  water  near 
the  so-called  outlet  is  shallow.  At  the  distance  of  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore  Mr.  Squier  found  the  water  not  exceeding  two 
fathoms  in  depth.  There  are  no  large  streams  flowing  into  it  from  the 
Pacific  side.  The  Rio  Grande,  and  others  of  considerable  size,  flow  into 
it  from  the  north.  These  rivers  vary  with  the  seasons,  and  do  not 
pour  into  it  more  water  than  disappears  from  its  surface  by  evapo- 
ration, unless  it  has  a  subterranean  outlet,  which  is  an  opinion  enter- 
tained by  the  people  of  the  country,  Mr.  Squier  thinks  the  opinion 
untenable.  Beyond  a  mile  from  the  shore  the  lake  is  thought  to  be 
sufficiently  deep  to  float  the  largest  vessels. 

The  country  between  Lake  Managua  and  the  Pacific  is  much  more 
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favorable  for  a  canal  than  that  between  Nicaragua  and  the  Pacific; 
for  near  the  head  of  the  former  lake  the  mountain  range  running  along 
the  Pacific  coast  is  continually  interrupted.  Between  the  head  or 
western  extremity  of  the  lake  and  the  Pacific  there  is  only  a  broad 
plain,  rising  but  a  few  feet  above  the  lake,  and  thence  descending  in 
a  gentle  slope  to  the  ocean.*  Three  routes  for  a  canal  across  this 
plain  have  been  suggested. 

1.  The  Tamarinda  route,  from  the  Bay  of  Moabita,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  lake,  to  the  port  of  Tamarinda  on  the  Pacific  This  is  the 
shortest  of  the  three  routes,  the  distance  being  from  15  to  18  miles. 
The  objections  to  this  route  are,  that  the  water  of  the  lake  at  the 
northern  terminus  is  too  shallow,  and  the  port  of  Tamarinda  not  a 
proper  termination  for  a  terminus.  Mr.  Squier  does  not  give  any 
satisfactory  reasons  for  this  latter  objection.  He  simply  says,  that 
"  the  port  of  Tamarinda  is  small  and  tolerably  well  protected."  The 
entire  route  between  the  sea  and  the  lake  is  level,  offering  no  insu- 
perable obstacle  to  a  canal. 

2.  The  Realejo  route  is  the  next  in  order  westward,  extending 
from  the  most  western  arm  of  Lake  Managua,  in  nearly  a  due  west- 
em  direction,  to  the  well-known  and  excellent  bay  of  Realejo,  on  the 
Pacific,  and  passing  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  city  of  Leon,  which  is 
about  midway  between  the  lake  and  bay.  The  bay  of  Realejo  is 
safe  and  commodious,  with  water  from  3  to  9  fathoms  deep.  The 
volcano  of  El  Viejo,  6000  feet  high,  and  a  little  to  the  northeast  of 
the  port,  guides  the  mariner  unerringly  to  its  entrance.  This  route 
for  a  canal  is  about  forty-five  miles  long.  It  is  possible  that  the  Tel- 
ica  river,  which  empties  into  the  bay  may  be  used  to  shorten  the  dis- 
tance, but  this  can  only  be  determined  by  actual  survey.  Mr.  Squier 
reports  very  favorably  regarding  this  route,  and  declares  that  there  is 
no  obstacle  to  be  overcome  of  any  great  magnitude.  The  deepest 
cutting  on  the  route,  allowing  the  canal  proposed  to  be  30  feet  deep, 
would  be  80  feet  deep,  and  this  only  for  a  short  distance.  This  is 
nothing  when  compared  to  the  cutting  in  the  Aries  and  Bouc  Ca- 
nal, where  the  excavation  for  a  distance  of  2289  yards  is  from  130  to 
162  feet  deep. 

3.  There  is  still  one  more  route,  from  the  northwestern  part  of 
Lake  Managua  to  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  on  the  Pacific.  This  route, 
though  little  known  to  the  public,  presents  advantages  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  route,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Squier.  By  this 
route  the  Canal  would  only  be  from  15  to  20  miles  long,  extending 
across  the  plain  of  Conejo,  which  is  lower  even  than  that  of  Leon, 
to  an  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  which  arm,  called  El  Estero  Real, 
is  "  as  broad  as  the  East  River  at  New  York,  and  has,  for  most  of  its 
extent,  an  ample  depth  of  water.  At  30  miles  above  the  bay  it  has 
50  feet.  There  is  a  narrow  bar  at  its  mouth,  upon  which,  at  low  tide, 
there  are  but  about  three  fathoms ;  the  tides  rise,  however,  nearly 
10  feet,  and  with  artificial  aid,  the  bar  could,  doubtless,  be  passed  at  ail 
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times.  This  Estero  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  natural  channels  that 
can  be  imagined,  preserving  for  a  long  distance  a  very  nearly  uniforxn 
width  of  from  300  to  400  yards.  Its  banks  are  lined  with  mangroves, 
with  a  dense  back-ground  of  other  trees  * 

The  Estero  Real  was  explored  in  1838,  by  Captain  Belcher,  who 
sailed  up  it  30  miles,  in  a  vessel  drawing  10  feet  of  water.  It  is  said 
to  be  navigable  60  miles. 

Mr.  Squier  says  "  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  a  passage  from  the 
Lake  of  Manc^ua  to  the  sea  is  entirely  feasible ;"  and  he  gives  the 
preference  to  &is  latter  route  over  the  plain  of  Conejo  to  the  Estero 
Real. 

The  Pacific  terminus  of  this  route,  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  is  truly 
magnificent.  It  "  is  equaled  only  by  that  of  San  Francisco,  and 
may  be  described  as  a  grand  harbor  in  which  all  the  vessels  of  the 
world  might  ride  in  entire  security."  It  much  resembles  that  of  San 
Francisco  in  position  and  form  ;  the  entrance  from  the  sea  is,  how- 
ever, broader.  Its  entire  length  within  the  land  is  not  far  from 
70  miles,  and  its  breadth  40  miles.  The  three  states  of  San  Salva^ 
dor,  Nicaragua,  and  Honduras,  have  ports  upon  it.  In  respect  to 
trade,  the  principal  port  on  the  main  land  is  that  of  La  Union,  in 
San  Salvador.  All  the  adjacent  coasts  are  of  unbounded  fertility, 
and  possess  an  unlimited  supply  of  timber.  The  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, particularly  of  the  volcano  of  San  Miguel,  are  covered  with  oak 
and  pine,  suitable  for  building  and  repairing  ships.  Coal  is  said  to 
occur  about  60  miles  from  the  port  of  La  Union,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Semper ;  the  roads  to  the  beds  leading  through  a  level  coun- 
try. The  bay  embraces  several  islands  of  considerable  size  and  beauty, 
surrounded  by  water  of  such  depth  as  to  enable  vessels  of  the  larg- 
est size  to  approach  close  in  shore.  The  most  important  of  these, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  size,  and  the  fact  that  it  commands  and 
is  the  key  to  the  entire  bay,  is  the  island  of  Tigre,  belonging 
to  Honduras.  This  island  was  the  headquarters  and  depot  of  Drake 
and  other  piratical  adventurers,  during  their  operations  in  the  South 
Sea.  It  is  about  20  miles  in  circumference,  level  near  the  shore, 
but  rising  regularly  to  a  cone  in  the  centre,  thus  affording  almost  ev- 
ery variety  of  air  and  climate  desirable.  Upon  this  island  is  situa- 
ted the  free  port  of  Amopola,  recently  established,  where  there  are  a 
few  storehouses  and  dwellings.  The  rest  of  the  island  is  almost 
wholly  uninhabited.  The  possession  of  this  island,  and  consequent 
control  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  by  any  great  maritime  power,  would 
enable  it  to  exercise  a  command  over  the  commerce  of  the  western 
part  of  the  continent  like  that  which  the  possession  of  Gibraltar  by 
the  English  gives  them  to  exercise  over  that  of  Europe.f 

Mr.  Squier  assumes  that  no  use  can  be  made  of  the  San  Juan,  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  construct 
a  canal  the  whole  distance  from  the  lake  to  the  Atlantic. 

As  no  complete  survey  has  as  yet  been  made  on  any  of  the  routes 
proposed  for  an  interoceanic  cansJ,  it  is  now  impossible  for  any  one 
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to  saj  what  the  cost  of  such  a  canal  would  be.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of 
conjecture,  and  estimates  have  been  made  varying  from  six  to  thirty- 
millions  of  dollars.  Mr.  Squicr  thinks  that  $1(K),000,000  may  not 
be  far  from  the  probable  expense.  Mere  reconnoisances  of  the  routes 
have  Ihus  far  been  made ;  but  they  have  established,  beyond  a  doubt^ 
the  topographical  possibility  of  a  canal  ficross  the  isthmus ;  and  that 
the  benefits  and  profits  of  such  a  canal  would  justify  any  government 
in  the  expenditure  of  $100,000,000  for  such  a  purpose  can  hardly  be 
doubted. 

By  way  of  recapitulation,  and  to  bring  together  into  one  view  all 
the  proposed  routes,  we  annex  the  following  table : — 


Eoote  from  San  Jwui 
Co  the  Pacific 


To  Bay  of  Salinas 

**  S«n  Juan  del  Sur , 

**  Tamarinda 

**  R«alejn 

'•  Katcro  Real 70. 

Although  repeated  attempts  to  open  a  canal  across  the  isthmus 
have  been  made  by  different  nations  ever  since  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  there  seems  to  be  no  better  prospect  now  of  accomplishing 
the  work  than  half  a  century  ago.  All  attempts,  and  they  have  been 
many,  have  signally  failed.  The  right  of  way,  with  extensive  pri- 
vileges, has  several  times  been  granted;  but  here  all  attempts  have 
stopped.  No  company  or  nation  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  make 
a  thorough  scientific  survey  of  the  entire  route  in  any  one  proposed 
line.  It  has  been  invariably  the  case,  that  when  either  nations  or 
companies  concerned  came  to  the  question  of  actual  operations  and 
money,  they  failed.  The  whole  history  of  the  negotiations  that  have 
been  carried  on  in  reference  to  the  proposed  canal,  exhibits  only  a 
series  of  brilliant  schemes,  which  survived  but  a  short  period,  and 
then  sunk  to  rise  no  more — for  the  want  of  money. 

The  magnitude  of  such  an  undertaking  requires  the  treasury  of 
such  a  government  as  that  of  the  United  States  or  of  Great  Britain ; 
but  we  of  all  nations  are  the  most  interested.  The  work  should  be 
undertaken  by  our  government.  We,  as  a  nation,  are  able  to  under- 
take it,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  way  as  far  as  regards 
Nicaragua.  That  government  has  repeatedly  offered  the  right  of  way, 
and  that  too  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  Her  last  offer  of  the  right 
was  made  to  our  government,  or  rather  to  our  citizens,  in  1849,  while 
Mr.  Squier  was  our  Charge  d* Affaires  in  Central  America.  A  treaty 
of  commerce  and  friendship  with  the  United  States  was  also  nego- 
tiated at  the  same  time,  and  ratified  by  Nicaragua,  requiring  both 
governments  to  "  protect  and  defend"  the  American  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Ship  Canal  company,  in  the  full  and  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  canal 
from  the  time  of  its  commencement  until  80  years  afVer  its  comple- 
tion, 12  years  being  allowed  to  complete  the  work.    This  treaty  was 
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forwarded  to  our  govemmettt  in  due  time ;  but  in  consequence  of  some 
of  its  provisions,  calculated  to  secure  the  territorial  integrity  of  Nicar- 
agua^ England  took  offence,  supposing  it  to  be  hostile  to  its  pretensions 
on  the  Musquito  shore.  Every  exertion  possible  was  made  by  the  latter 
government  to  prevent  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  Nicaragua, 
but  without  success.  Nicaragua,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  ratified 
both  the  treaty  and  the  canal  contract  with  our  citizens,  on  the  23d 
of  September,  1849.  On  its  arrival  at  Washington,  it  was  approved 
by  General  Taylor  and  his  cabinet  and  sent  to  the  senate.  Here 
every  possible  means  of  defeating  it  was  used  by  the  British  envoy. 
Whether  British  influence  had  any  efiect  or  not  we  cannot  say ;  but 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  treaty  was  treated  with  neglect  by  the 
senate,  and  laid  aside  to  make  room  for  the  unfortunate  slavery  dis- 
cussion, that  then  distracted  the  whole  country  and  engrossed  the 
entire  attention  of  Congress.  The  British  envoy  displayed  the  utmost 
zeal  and  activity  in  the  matter,  and  sent  letter  after  letter  to  the  state 
department,  expostulating,  and  ridiculing  the  idea  of  "  General  Tay- 
lor's administration  condescending  to  enter  into  treaty  relations  with 
Nicaragua.  Congress  adjourned  without  doing  anything  with  the 
treaty.  The  death  of  General  Taylor  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
cabinet  was  deemed  by  Mr.  Bulwer  highly  favorable  to  the  success 
of  English  opposition,  which  was  kept  up  until  a  second  session  of  Con- 
gress passed  without  acting  on  the  treaty,  and  nothing  unto  this  day 
has  ever  been  done  with  it. 

A  most  palpable  and  melancholy  evidence  of  the  weakness,  not  to 
say  imbecility,  of  the  cabinet  which  succeeded  that  of  General  Taylor, 
is  exhibited  in  the  convention,  known  as  the  "  Clayton  and  Bulwer 
Treaty,"  concluded  by  our  government  with  Great  Britain  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1850.  This  treaty,  which  Mr.  Clayton  negotiated  and  the 
United  States  Senate  ratified,  under  the  influence  of  as  complete  a  de- 
lusion as  John  Bull  ever  wrought  upon  any  personage  or  treaty -rati- 
fying body,  has  completely  defeated  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the 
canal  contract  by  the  company.  It  required  that  company  to  '*  pre- 
sent evidence  of  suflicient  capital  subscribed  to  accomplish  the  under- 
taking," within  one  year  from  the  19th  of  April,  1850,  which  Mr. 
Bulwer  knew,  and  which  Mr.  Clayton  might  have  known,  to  be  an 
impossibility.  The  delusion  of  Mr.  Clayton  consisted  in  supposing 
that  he  had  caught  the  shrewd  Mr.  Bulwer  in  a  convention  which 
compelled  John  Bull  to  surrender  all  his  right  and  title  to  the  Musquito 
coast,  and  to  their  so-called  protectorate,  the  Musquito  kingdom. 
This  was  regarded  as  a  victory,  and  it  was  so  proclaimed  throughout 
the  country.  Mr.  Bulwer  immediately  opened  their  eyes  to  this  de- 
lusion, the  moment  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  both  powers,  by  show- 
ing, that  so  far  from  requiring  England  to  abandon  the  Musquito 
shore,  it  actually  recognizes  the  existence  of  an  English  protectorate 
in  Central  America,  and  only  requires  that  England  shall  not  make 
that  protectorate  an  obstacle  to  the  construction  of  an  interoceanic 
canal.  Any  one  who  will  read  the  treaty  will  readily  perceive  that 
such  a  construction  is  admissible. 

We  have  been  surprised  to  see  all  of  the  leading  journals  of  the 
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oountry,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  National  Intelligencer, 
announce  that  this  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty  would  put  an  end  to 
the  dominion  of  England  in  Central  America.  No  doubt  Mr.  Clayton 
intended  that  as  the  result  of  it,  but  he  and  the  United  States  Senate 
were  completely  hoodwinked  and  outwitted — to  the  shame  of  the 
whole  country — ^by  the  shrewd  diplomacy  of  the  British  envoy. 

We  have  digressed  thus  far  on  the  subject  of  this  treaty,  because 
by  it  the  last  attempt  to  construct  an  interoceanic  canal  has  been  de- 
feated, and,  if  anything,  the  obnoxious  protectorate  of  Great  Britain 
on  the  Musquito  shore  more  firmly  established.  Such  a  disgraceful 
result  shows,  either  that  British  influence  in  Washington,  at  the  time 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  was  considerable,  or  that  British  di- 
plomacy is  greatly  in  the  advance  of  American. 

We  have  no  faith  in  private  companies  for  the  undertaking  of  so 
gigantic  a  work  as  an  interoceanic  canal ;  but  our  government  is  fuUj 
competent  to  undertake  such  a  work,  a*^.d  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  all 
nations  the  most  interested  in  it.  Our  government  ought  to  engage 
in  it  alone,  regardless  of  Great  Britain,  who  cares  much  less  about 
the  canal,  than  about  checking  the  progress  of  our  republic  Time 
will  reveal  the  truth  of  this,  if  it  has  not  already  revealed  it 

It  has  .become  a  prevalent  idea,  and  one  recognized,  too,  by  the 
Qayton  and  Bulwer  treaty,  that  England  is  equally  interested  with  the 
United  States  in  the  opening  of  the  canal,  and  that  therefore  we,  as  a 
nation,  should  we  construct  the  canal,  ought  not  to  enjoy  any  exclu- 
sive privileges.  This  we  conceive  to  be  a  great  error,  for  England  is 
not,  commercially,  equally  interested  with  the  United  States  in  sudi 
a  canal,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  claim,  as  she  has,  equal  control 
of  it  with  ourselves.  This  is  another  weak  point  in  the  diplomacy  of 
Mr.  Clayton.  Great  Britain  is  allowed  by  the  treaty  to  have  the  same 
control  of  the  canal  as  the  United  States,  when,  in  fact,  she  is  but  lit- 
tle, if  any,  interested,  commercially,  in  such  a  canal.  Let  us  examine 
the  extent  pf  England's  commercial  interest  in  an  interoceanic  canal 
across  Nicaragua.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  such  a  canal  would  im- 
mensely benent  England,  and  all  Europe,  by  shortening  the  route 
to  India,  when  the  fact  is,  that  England  is  already  1700  miles  nearer 
to  India,  by  the  routes  her  ships  usually  travel,  than  she  would  be 
by  the  way  of  the  Nicaragua  canal.  The  following  table  will  exhibit, 
at  one  view,  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  show  how  little  Europe 
will  be  benefited  by  such  a  canal.  We  take  it  from  the  work  of 
Mr.  Squier. 

Via  Via 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Proposed  Canal.     Net  Gain.     NetLoM. 

Fiom  England  to  Canton 15,600 15,800 200 — 

»'  Calcutta 13,500 17,400 3,900 — 

"  Singapore 14,30^ 16,600  ......2,300 — 

FromNew-YorktoCanton 17,100 12,600 —    4.500 

*<  Calcuiu 15,000 14,000 —    1,000 

"  Singapore 15,800 13.200 —    3,600 

England  is  now  1700  miles  nearer  the  centre  of  Asiatic  trade 
than  our  Atlantic  ports.  By  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  England 
would  gain  nothing  in  point  of  distance,  but  would  lose  much  by  a 
voyage  to  India  through  a  Nioaraguan  canal.   England  evidently  cares 
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nothing  about  that  oanal  in  a  oommercial  point  of  view,  since  without 
the  canal  it  has  already  greatly  the  advantage  of  us  in  respect  to 
Asiatic  trade.  '*  The  Englishman,"  says  Lieut  Maury,  "  me^ts  the 
American  in  air  the  markets  of  the  world,  except  those  of  the  Gulf 
and  Caribbean  Sea,  with  the  advantage  of  ten  days  and  upwards." 
England^s  trade  with  the  western  coast  of  South  America  would  be 
the  only  branch  of  her  commerce  that  the  canal  would  benefit. 

How  13  it,  then,  that  England  makes  herself  so  conspicuous  in  all 
attempts  made,  no  matter  by  whom,  to  open  a  canal  across  the 
isthmus !  It  is  simply  because  she  is  disposed  to  interfere  politically 
with  the  movements  of  all  nations.  Her  interference  in  our  last  at- 
tempt to  undertake  the  Nicaragua  canal,  by  defeating  the  ratification 
of  Mr.  Squier's  convention  between  the  U.  S.  and  Nicaragua,  and 
substituting  in  its  place  the  Clayton  treaty,  was  disgraceful  to  this 
country,  and  has  filled  with  surpnse  and  shame  all  of  our  citizens 
who  have  understood  the  entire  history  of  the  matter.  Is  it  indeed 
true,  that  we  cannot  negotiate  a  treaty  with  even  our  nearest 
American  neighbors,  without  the  intermeddling  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  case  of  a  mere  commercial  treaty,  in  which,  com- 
mercially, England  has  no  concern  ?  Even  in  our  treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo  we  suffered  her  interference.  Mr.  Squieic  very  truly 
remarks,  that  *'  the  clause  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  providing 
that  none  of  the  Mexican  states  shall  be  admitted  into  the  American 
Union,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Mexican  central  government, 
was  a  suggestion  jointly  made  to  the  Mexican  Commissioners  by  the 
British  and  French  Legations,  with  what  disinterested  object  the 
reader  can  easily  divine,  although  he  may  not  comprehend  the  folly 
of  a  Senate  which  ratified  the  clause."*  It  is  high  time  that  this 
country  should  be  aroused  to  a  proper  sense  of  its  own  dignity,  and 
of  its  independence  of  all  other  nations,  and  that  she  fearlessly  assert 
that  independence. 

The  table,  which  we  have  before  given,  shows  the  immense  advan- 
tages that  a  Nicaraguan  canal  would  afford  this  country ;  but  it  would 
seem,  from  the  odious  Clayton  treaty,  that  before  we  can  construct 
such  a  canal  we  must  consult  England,  who  has  no  honorable  interest 
in  it,  as  to  the  ipode  of  doing  so,  and  as  to  the  mode  of  using  the 
canal  after  it  is  constructed !  We  cannot  comprehend  how  it  could 
be,  that  the  United  States  of  America,  wishing  ardently  a  canal 
across  the  isthmus,  were  obliged  to  consult  England  on  the  subject, 
and  to  negotiate  with  her  a  treaty  in  regard  to  it.  If  Nicaragua  had 
been  English  territory  it  would  all  have  been  perfectly  right ;  but 
owning  nothing  there,  and  being  only  an  intruder  in  that  quarter  of 
the  world,  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty  was  a  tacit  admission  of 
our  fear  of  the  power  of  Great  Britain. 

We  turn  from  this  unpleasant  branch  of  our  subject,  to  notice  the 
extent^  topography,  elimat€y  population^  and  agricultural  and  mineral 
productioM  of  Nicaragua, 

Nicaragua,  under  the  Spanish  rule  in  Central  America,  was  one  of 

*  Squier's  Nieangtu,  roL  n.,  pt  289. 
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the  principal  provinces  of  the  old  vice-royalty  of  Guatemala,  whidi 
in  1821,  when  it  abandoned  its  allegiance  to  Spain,  consisted  of  the 
provinces  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Bica,  Chiapas,  and  Veragua,  which  last  state  now  belongs  to  New 
Granada.  Chiapas  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mexico,  and  the  re- 
maining provinces  are  now  independent  states. 

Nicaragua  proper  comprises  the  same  extent  of  territory  as  when 
a  province.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  from 
the  Colorado  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  River  to  Cape  Gracios  a  Dios ; 
on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya  to  that  of 
Fonseca,  embracing  about  one-third  of  the  latter  ;  on  the  north  by 
Honduras,  by  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Vauks,  or  Segovia, 
from  its  mouth  at  Cape  Gracios  a  Dlos  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length, 
and  by  a  right  line  thence  to  the  river  Roman,  and  thence  also  by  a 
right  line  to  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  The  southern  boundary,  separating 
it  from  Costa  Rica,  is  a  right  line  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Sal  to  de  Nicoya  or  Aivarado,  which  empties  into  the  Gulf  of 
Nicoya,  to  the  lower  moiith  of  the  San  Juan  River.  The  state  of 
Nicaragua  is  therefore  between  83°  20^  and  87°  3(y  west  longitude 
from  Greenwich,  and  between  9°  45'  and  15®  of  north  latitude.  It 
has  an  area  of  about  59,000  square  miles,  which  makes  it  about  one^ 
fourth  larger  than  the  state  of  Louisiana. 

Such,  we  say,  is  Nicaragua  proper ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  state 
that  much  of  her  territory  is  disputed  by  Great  Britain  and  Costa 
Rica.  The  former  has  set  up  a  claim  to  more  than  one-half  of  the 
territory  of  Nicaragua,  "  on  behalf  of  the  supposititious  king  of  the 
Musquitoes."*  Great  Britain,  without  the  shadow  of  a  title,  either 
by  purchase  or  gift,  to  any  portion  of  Central  America,  has  feloniously 
seized  on  the  whole  coast  from  Cape  Honduras  to  the  northern  limits 
of  New  Grenada.  On  the  south,  too,  Costa  Rica  has  laid  claim  to  a 
large  section,  including  the  entire  province  of  Guanacaste,  and  also 
to  the  entire  country  south  of  lake  Nicaragua  and  the  River  San  Juan. 

The  geographical  and  topographical  features  of  Nicaragua  are  re- 
markable and  highly  interesting.  Near  the  western  boundary  of  the 
state  the  great  Cordilleras  chain  separates  into  two  branches,  the 
northern  running  towards  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  Uie  southern  fol- 
lowing the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  Between  these  two  branches  lies  a 
spacious  basin,  containing  the  great  lakes  of  Managua  and  Nicaragua, 
and  the  San  Juan  River.  The  Pacific  range  oflen  rises  into  lofty 
volcanic  peaks,  and  preserves  a  nearly  uniform  distance  from  the 
coast  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles.  The  two  branches  unite  again 
on  Costa  Rica,  the  northern  one  crossing  the  San  Juan  River,  about 
fifty  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Pacific  range  becomes  elevated 
in  Costa  Rica  to  the  height  of  from  5,000  to  11,000  feet,  and  along 
its  whole  extent  it  exhibits,  at  short  intervals,  either  active  volcanoes 
or  extinct  craters  and  beds  of  lava.  There  is  no  country  on  the  globe 
containing  so  many  volcanoes.  There  are  no  less  than  fifteen  laid 
down  on  Mr.  Squier^s  map  of  Nicaragua,  and  these  all  within  a  state 

*  Squier's  Nicaragua,  toL  i,  p«  28. 
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but  a  little  larger  than  Louisiana.  Their  lofty  cones  towering  above 
the  clouds  are  the  first  objects  that  strike  the  eye  of  the  mariner  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  coast,  and  serve  as  prominent  landmarks 
guiding  to  the  ports  on  the  coast. 

The  great  basin  of  the  lakes  of  Nicaragua  is  about  300  miles  long 
and  150  wide,  presenting  generally  broad,  beautiful  and  fertile  plains. 
We  have  elsewhere  described  lakes  Managua  and  Nicaragua.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful,  grand  and  sublime,  than  the  natural  scenery 
which  meets  the  eye  of  the  traveler  on  and  about  these  lakes.  Out 
of  their  waters  project  active  volcanoes,  towering  to  the  clouds  and 
sending  forth  smoke  and  flames.  Broad,  level  and  fertile  plains, 
covered  with  luxuriant  verdure,  and  of  almost  unlimited  productive- 
ness, slope  gently  up  from  their  shores;  while  far  in  the  back-ground 
rise  the  lofty  chains  of  the  CJordilleras,  covered  with  verdure  up  to 
the  point  where  the  cold  of  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
forbid  vegetation. 

Out  of  Lake  Managua  rises  boldly  the  giant  volcano  of  Momo- 
tombo ;  its  bare  and  lofty  summit,  which  no  man  has  ever  reached, 
7,000  feet  high,  and  covered  with  smoke,  attesting  the  continued 
existence  of  those  internal  fires  which  have  seamed  its  steep  sides 
with  rivers  of  liquid  fire,  and  which  still  send  forth  hot  and  sulphurous 
springs  at  its  base.  The  volcano  of  Momotombita,  a  cone  so  regular 
that  it  seems  a  work  of  art,  also  rises  from  the  midst  of  the  Take, 
"  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  under  the  shades,  and  within  the  deep 
recesses  of  which,  worn  by  the  storms  of  ages,  stand  the  rude  and 
frowning  statues  .of  the  gods  of  aboriginal  superstition,  raised  there 
long  before  European  feet  trod  the  soil  of  America,  and  to  which 
the  mind  of  the  Christianized  Indian  still  reverts  with  a  mysterious 
reverence."* 

The  great  feature  of  the  country  is  Lake  Nicaragua,  with  its  nu- 
merous beautiful  islands,  its  fertile  shores  covered  with  thousands  of 
cattle,  its  immense  volcanoes,  and  its  remains  of  works  of  art,  the 
relics  of  a  people  much  advanced  in  civilization,  who,  centuries  ago, 
densely  populated  the  whole  country.  The  largest  island  in  the  lake 
is  Madeira,  or  Omotepec,  wholly  occupied  by  Indians,  and  distin- 
guished by  two  immense  cones  visible  from  every  part  of  the  lake, 
and  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  cones  are  called  Madeira  and 
Omotepec.  The  word  tepee,  so  common  in  Mexico,  signifies  mountain, 
and  onto,  two.  Hence  the  name  of  the  island,  with  its  two  mountains. 
The  cone  called  Omotepec  is  the  highest  in  Nicaragua.  The  summit 
is  generally  enveloped  in  clouds.  All  travelers  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  admiration  of  the  extreme  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
scenery  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  which  "  is  unquestionably,"  says  Mr. 
Squier,  "  in  all  respects,  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  water  on  the  con- 
tinent, needing  only  to  be  made  easy  of  access  to  become  as  famous 
a  resort  of  the  lovers  of  the  grand  and  beautiful  in  nature,  as  any 
now  known  in  the  Old  or  New  World." 

No  country  in  the  world  exceeds  Nicaragua  in  the  beauty  and 

*  Sqnier'B  Nicaragoa,  toI.  L  p.  95. 
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sublimity  of  lake  and  mountain.  From  Lake  Nicaragua  may  be 
seen,  from  the  same  spot,  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  volcanoes,  many 
of  which  are  more  than  5,000  feet  high.  Momotombo,  in  Lake  Man- 
agua, is  7,000  feet  high.  If  the  access  to  the  great  basin  of  Nicaragua 
were  easy,  as  it  will  be,  probably,  in  a  few  years,  nothing  will  be 
more  delightful  or  instructive  than  an  excursion  to  that  region  of  the 
world  ;  for  there  all  that  is  beautiful,  grand,  and  sublime  in  natural 
scenery,  and  all  that  is  best  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with  a 
deep  sense  of  that  tremendous,  mysterious,  and  awful  Power,  that 
presides  over  matter,  is  exhibited  on  all  sides. 

The  San  Juan  is  the  principal  river  of  Nicaragua ;  and  in  addition 
to  what  we  have  already  said  of  this  stream,  with  reference  only  to 
the  proposed  interoceanic  canal,  we  would  add  something  more,  in 
order  to  give  the  reader  a  clearer  idea  of  its  real  character.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  magnificent  stream,  though  its  capabilities  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  amount  of  water  which  flows  through  its  channel 
is  at  all  times  considerable,  but  varying  greatly  in  amount  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year.  During  the  "  rainy  season,"  that  is,  from 
May  to  October,  its  volume  of  water  is  nearly  doubled.  Its  princi- 
pal tributaries  are  the  San  Carlos  and  the  Serapiqui,  flowing  from 
Costa  Rica.  It  has  no  branches  on  the  north  side.  From  the  port 
of  San  Carlos,  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  to  the  Rapides  del 
Toro,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  the  banks  are  generally  low,  and 
covered  with  palms,  canes,  and  a  species  of  high  coarse  grass 
called  gamahte.  The  river  here  sometimes  overflows,  and  the 
shores,  for  a  considerable  distance  back,  are  low  and  swampy. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  banks,  for  a  distance  of  18  miles, 
are  low  and  swampy,  as  also  the  face  of  the  whole  country 
to  that  distance  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  Lagoons,,  too,  are  very 
numerous.  The  lands  are  nevertheless  fertile,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing in  the  utmost  luxuriance  rice,  sugar,  and  those  other  pro- 
ductions requiring  moist  and  fertile  soils.  From  the  vertex  of  the 
delta,  18  miles  from  the  mouth,  to  the  Rapides  del  Toro,  a  distance 
of  more  than  50  miles,  the  banks  of  the  river  vary  from  6  to  20  feet 
in  height,  and  are  densely  wooded — the  forest  coming  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  The  traveler  in  the  boats  is  so  completely  shut  in  by 
vegetation,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  character  of  the 
country  back.  At  intervals  hills  and  high  grounds  are  discerned 
coming  down  to  the  water's  edge.  At  the  mouth  of  the  San  Carlos 
there  are  hills  2,000  feet  high,  contracting  the  river  very  much,  and 
forming  a  narrow  passage,  the  entrance  to  which  somewhat  resembles 
the  opening  of  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson. 

In  some  places  the  banks  of  the  river  are  rocky,  and  nowhere  are  they 
as  crumbling  as  those  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  The  bed  is  per- 
manent, and  islands  abound  in  hundreds.  The  width  of  the  stream 
varies  from  100  to  400  yards,  and  its  depth  from  2  to  20  feet 

Climate. — ^The  climate  of  Nicaragua,  on  the  Atlantic  declivity,  is 
unquestionably  warmer  than  in  the  interior,  or  upon  the  borders*  of 
the  Pacific — more  humid  and  rainy,  and  more  sickly.  Out  of  the 
valley  of  the  San  Juan,  and  beyond  the  lagoons  of  the  sea-coast,  the 
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climate  is  unsurpassed  in  salubrttj  by  that  of  any  equal  extent  of 
territory  within  the  tropics,  or  perhaps  in  the  world.  The  year  has 
but  two  seasons,  the  rainy  and  the  dry.  The  wet  season  commences 
in  May  and  lasts  till  November,  during  which  time,  but  usually  near 
the  commencement  or  close,  rains  of  some  days'  duration  occasionally 
occur,  and  showers  are  common,  but  do  not  often  happen  except  late 
in  the  aflemoon,  about  four  o'clock,  or  in  the  night.  These  showers 
seldom  continue  long,  and  often  days  and  weeks  elapse,  during  the 
so  called  **  rainy  season,"  without  a  cloud  obscuring  the  sky.  The 
popular  opinion  regarding  the  "  rainy  season"  within  the  tropics  is 
quite  erroneous,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  Central  America.  It  is 
commonly  believed,  by  the  people  of  the  temperate  zones,  that  during 
the  *'  rainy  season"  within  the  tropics  the  rain  seldom  ceases  to  fall, 
either  in  torrents  or  in  drizzling  rain.  This  is  a  great  error.  "  Probably 
but  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  amount  of  rain,"  says  Mr.  Squier, 
"  which  falls  in  the  latitude  of  New- York,  during  the  same  period, 
falls  during  these  six  months  in  Nicaragua." 

Throughout  the  "  rainy  season"  the  verdure  and  the  crops  which, 
during  the  dry  season,  become  sere  and  withered,  appear  in  full 
luxuriance ;  the  temperature  is  very  equable,  differing  but  little  in 
localities,  but  preserving  great  uniformity  over  the  whole  country 
except  in  the  mountainous  regions.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  is 
from  78^  to  88^,  in  rare  instances  sinking  to  70^  during  the  night 
and  rising  to  90^  in  the  aflemoon.  From  May  to  October  the 
average  height  of  the  thermometer  is  about  80^  Fahr.  There  is  almost 
constantly  a  cool  and  pleasant  breeze,  generally  from  the  northeast. 
The  nights  are  delightful  for  sleeping. 

During  the  dry  season  in  January  the  temperature  is  less,  the 
nights  positively  cool,  and  occasionally  the  winds  are  chilly.  The 
sky  is  cloudless,  and  trifling  showers  fall  at  rare  intervals.  The 
fields  become  dry,  cattle  are  driven  to  the  bills  and  forests  for  pas- 
turage, and  the  dust  in  the  towns  becomes  almost  insupportable.  It 
penetrates  everywhere,  permeating  even  through  the  tiled  roofs  in 
-  showers,  and  sweeping  in  clouds  through  the  unglazcd  windows.  The 
dust  is  all  that  renders  the  dry  season  unpleasant.  It  is  esteemed 
more  healthy  than  the  wet. 

The  effect  of  the  dry  season  on  vegetation  is  practically  that  of  our 
winter.  During  that  period  the  exuberance  of  the  vegetable  growth 
is  checked,  and  the  ephemeral  vegetation  which,  where  the  rain  falls 
for  the  entire  year,  goes  on  accumulating,  forming  dense  dark  jungles, 
is  entirely  dried  up,  and  thus  the  health  of  the  country  promoted. 
During  the  dry  season,  also,  nearly  the  whole  country  is  burned  over, 
so  that  the  forests  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  are  nearly  as  open  and 
penetrable  as  our  own.* 

Population. — Nicaragua  is  divided  into  six  departments,  and  has 
a  population  of  264,000,  according  to  the  census  of  1846 ;  these 
figures  cannot,  however,  be  relied  on  as  quite  exact,  since  the  census 
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attempted  in  1846  was  obstructed,  the  people  supposing  it  to  be  pre- 
liminary to  some  military  conscription,  or  new  tax. 

It  is  mentioned  as  a  singular  fact,  by  Mr.  Squier,  that  the  femalea 
greatly  exceed  the  males  in  number.  In  the  Department  Occidental, 
having  a  population  of  90,000,  the  females  are  to  the  males  as  three  to 
two.  This  result  is  supposed  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  civil  comncio- 
tions  that  have  so  long  agitated  the  country. 

The  mass  of  the  population  of  Nicaragua  consists  of  civilized  Indi- 
ans, the  aborigines,  and  those  of  Spanish  and  negro  stock  crossed 
with  them.  The  whites  of  pure  European  blood  form  but  a  small 
part  of  the  whole  population.  Mr.  Squier  divides  the  population  as 
follows : 

Whites 25,000 

Negroes 1 5,000 

Incnaas 80,000 

Mixed - 130.000 

TouJ 250,000 

Most  of  these  live  in  towns.  They  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  and  go  daily  from  two  to  six  miles  to  labor  in  the  fields, 
starting  before  day,  in  the  morning,  and  returning  at  night.  The 
roads  through  the  country  are  oflen  mere  paths — so  obscure  that 
none  but  the  natives  can  follow  them — Pleading  to  plantations  and 
villages  pretty  equally  scattered  over  the  country.  The  dwellings  of 
the  inhabitants  are  usually  of  canes,  thatched  with  palms.  Many  of 
them  are  open  at  the  sides — ^mere  sheds — and  with  no  other  floor 
than  the  bare  earth*  Some  of  them  have  tiled  roofs,  with  other  im- 
provements, and  are  whitewashed.  Such  as  these  latter  are  occupied 
by  the  large  proprietors. 

Most  of  the  dwellings  in  the  towns  are  of  the  same  character  as 
those  just  described.  The  residences  of  the  better  classes,  however, 
are  built  of  adobes,  one  story  high,  and  inclosing  large  courts, 
entered  under  archways  often  of  beautiful  construction.  Spacious 
corridors,  shaded  by  orange  trees,  run  around  the  courtyards,  upon 
which  the  rooms  open,  renderiiig  the  apartments  exceedingly  pleasant. 

Agricultural  Products. — The  agricultural  resources  of  Nicaragua 
are  immense,  though,  as  yet,  they  are  but  imperfectly  developed. 
Only  so  much  of  the  soil  is  brought  into  cultivation  as  is  necessary  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  amount  of  cultivated 
lands  could  be  increased  to  almost  any  extent,  for  the  forests  are  easily 
removed,  and  the  soil  is  so  fertile,  and  the  climate  so  favorable,  that  no 
artificial  aids  to  vegetation  are  required.  The  raising  of  cattle  is  ex- 
tensively pursued,  many  of  the  estates  having  not  less  than  10,000 
or  15,000  head  of  cattle  each.  Among  the  staple  productions  of  the 
state,  produced  in  great  perfection,  are  sugar,  cotton,  coflfee,  indigo, 
tobacco,  rice,  and  Indian  corn. 

Sugar. — ^The  sugar-cane  of  Nicaragua  is  a  native  plant  of  the  coun- 
try, quite  different  from  the  cane  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  said  to  be  equally  productive  with  the  foreign 
species.    It  is  softer,  more  slender,  and  contains  more  and  stronger 
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jaice,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  cane,  than  the  Asiatio  vanetj. 
Two  crops  are  annually  raised,  and  ttnder  favorable  circumstances  three. 
The  cane  does  not  require  re-planting  but  once  in  twelve  or  Jour" 
teen  years.  The  best  kind  of  sugar  produced  is  nearly  as  white 
as  the  refined  sugar  of  commerce,  the  crystals  being  large  and  hard. 
The  greater  part  of  the  sugar  produced  in  the  (country  is  merely  the 
juice  of  the  cane  boiled  till  it  crystallizes,  without  being  cleared  of  the 
molasses.  It  is  stated  that  the  expense  of  producing  such  sugar  is 
about  $1.25  per  101  pounds.  Sugar  of  this  kind  is  exported  to  Peru 
and  other  parts  of  South  America.  The  sugar-planters  of  Nicaragua 
also  manufacture  a  species  of  rum,  called  aguardiente,  which  they  find 
more  profitable  than  sugar.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  amount  of 
sugar  is  produced  in  Nicaragua,  but  the  amount  exported  is  estimated 
at  200,000  pounds. 

Cotton. — ^Cotton  superior  to  that  of  Brazil  may  be  produced  in 
any  quantity  in  Nicaragua.  As  many  as  50,000  bales  of  300  lbs. 
each  have  been  exported  in  a  year.  At  present  but  little,  if  any,  is 
sent  out  of  the  state.  What  is  produced  is  consumed  by  the  natives. 
The  Nicaragua  cotton  has  always  borne  a  high  character  abroad. 

Coffees. — Coffee  equal  to  any  in  the  world  may  be  produced  in 
any  quantity  in  Nicaragua,  and  nothing  but  the  want  of  facilities  for 
getting  it  to  market  has  prevented  it  from  being  extensively  cuhi- 
vated.  This  is,  indeed,  the  great  difficulty  which  opposes  all  the 
agricultural  pursuits  of  the  state.  The  production  of  coffee  in  Ni- 
caraj^ua  is  also  greatly  diminished  by  the  circumstance  that  chocolate 
is  the  common  beverage  of  the  people,  coffee  being  but  little  used 
by  them.  The  same,  we  believe,  is  also  true  of  all  of  Central 
America,  and  of  some  parts  of  Mexico.  The  raising  of  coffee  is  very 
profitable  ;  the  expense  of  producing  a  quintal  of  101  pounds  being 
only  $2  50,  while  the  coffee  of  Nicaragua  is  worth  in  the  English 
market  $1250  per  cwt.     Laborers'  wages  are  25  cents  per  day. 

Indigo  was  formerly  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  but  of  late  years 
it  has  much  fallen  off.  Fine  indigo  estates  in  many  parts  of  Nicara- 
gua have  been  entirely  abandoned,  owing,  we  suppose,  to  the  con- 
tinned  political  agitations  of  the  country.  The  plant  cultivated  for 
indigo  is  the  indigofera,  a  triennial  plant,  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
America.  The  indigo  of  Nicaragua  is  of  very  superior  quality. 
There  were  exported  formerly  5,000  bales  of  150  pounds  each  an- 
nually ;  now  the  amount  is  only  about  2,000.  Before  the  revolution, 
under  the  government  of  Spain,  the  single  state  of  San  Salvador  pro- 
duced from  8,000  to  10,000  bales  annually.  Two  acres  of  ground 
produce  from  100  to  120  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  from  $30  to  $40,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  clearing  the  land  and  all  other  expenses. 

Tobacco. — Nicaragua  produces  a  large  amount  of  tobacco,  of  a 
very  superior  quality.  Of  late  years,  what  is  not  consumed  in  the 
country  is  shipped  to  California.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  may  be  cultivated.  The  tobacco  of  Honduras  and  San 
Salvador,  says  Mr.  Squier,  is  equal  to  the  best  Havana  for  cigars. 

Indian  Corn. — ^This  flourishes  luxuriantly,  and  three  crops  may  be 
raised  on  the  same  ground  annually.     It  is  the  staff  of  life  for  both 
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man  and  beast  in  Nicaragua,  the  stalks  being  the  onlj  fodder  that 
the  cattle  and  horses  eat.  As  however  it  is  always  growing,  the  supplj 
is  abundant.  '  The  extreme  abundance  of  Indian  com  in  Nicaragua  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  a  fanega  of  Leon  (about  five  English 
bushels)  of  shelled  com  sold,  in  1849,  for  only  |1. 

Whkat  and  all  the  small  grains,  as  well  as  the  fraits  of  the  tem- 
perate climes,  flourish  in  the  elevated  regions  of  the  country.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  Nicaragua  bordering  on  Honduras,  the  climate  is 
very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  our  southern  states. 

HiCB  is  abundant  in  Nicaragua,  and  may  be  cultivated  to  almost 
any  extent.  It  is  much  used  by  the  inhabitants,  and  sells  at  from 
$1  50  to  $2per  cwt. 

Caoao  is  an  article  of  general  consumption,  and  is  much  cultivated. 
The  cacao  of  Guatemala  is  of  a  superior  quality,  only  equaled  by 
that  of  Soconosco  on  the  coast  of  Gruatemala,  and  which  was  once 
monopolized  for  the  use  of  the  royal  establishment  of  Spain.  Such 
is  the  demand  for  it  by  the  inhabitants  that  it  commands  a  high  price, 
and  is  not  exported.  The  cacao  or  chocolate  tree  is  a  species  of  Theo- 
broma,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies.  It  grows  about  20  feet  high, 
bearing  pods  which  are  oval  and  pointed.  The  nuts  or  seeds  are 
numerous,  and  lodged  in  a  white  pithy  substance.  Chocolate  is  made 
from  the  seeds  by  roasting  them,  and  making  them  into  a  paste  with 
sugar  and  cinnamon  or  vanilla,  furnishing  a  beverage  devoid  of  the 
ill  properties  uf  tea  and  coffee,  but  apt  to  disagree  with  dyspeptics 
on  account  of  the  oil  which  it  contains.  Cacao  is  another  preparation 
of  these  seeds.  It  is  said  to  be  made  from  the  fragments  of  the  seed 
coats,  mixed  with  portions  of  the  kernels.  It  is  somewhat  astringent. 
There  is  no  reason,  says  Mr.  Squier,  why  cacao  should  not  become 
an  article  of  large  trade  and  a  source  of  gieat  wealth.  To  get  a 
cacao  plantation  into  full  operation  requires  time  and  a  considerable 
outlay.  The  unsettled  state  of  Nicaragua  prevents  investments, 
and  hence  the  diminished  production  of  cacao.  Under  a  stable  gov- 
ernment the  trade  in  cacao  would  become  immense.  The  tree«  yield 
two  crops  a  year,  and  it  sells  from  $15  to  $20  per  quintal.  The  Guay- 
aquil cacao  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  only  brings  from  $5  ta  $6 
per  quintal. 

Nearly  all  the  edibles  and  fruits  of  the  tropics  ate  produced  natu- 
rally in  Nicaragua,  or  may  be  cultivated  in  great  perfection.  Plan- 
tains, bananas,  beans,  chile,  tomatoes,  bread-fruit,  arrow-root,  ocra, 
citrons,  oranges,  limes,  lemons,  pine-apples,  (the  delicious  white 
Guayaquil,  as  well  as  the  yellow  variety,)  mamays,  anonas  or  chiri- 
moyas,  guavas,  cocoa-nuts,  and  a  hundred  other  varieties  of  plants  and 
fruits  abound. 

Among  the  vegetable  productions  of  commerce  produced  in  Nica- 
ragua are  sarsaparilla,  anota,  aloes,  ipecacuanha,  ginger,  vanilla,  Peru- 
vian bark,  cowhage,  copal,  gum-arabic,  copaiva,  caoutdiouc,  dragon's 
blood,  and  vanglo  or  oil  plant.  Among  the  valuable  trees  are  ma- 
hogany, logwood.  Brazil-wood,  lignum-vitae,  fustic,  yellow  sanders, 
pine,  dragon's  blood  tree,  silk  cotton  tree,  oak,  copal  tree,  cedar, 
button-wood,  rose-wood,  Nicaragusrwood,  calabash,  &c.  &c.  Brazil- 
wood, cedar  and  mahogany  are  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 
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Mineral  Besourceb. — ^These  are  very  great.  Gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, lead  and  iron  are  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  various  parts 
of  Nicaragua,  particularly  in  the  northern  parts.  The  district  of 
Segovia,  says  Mr.  Squier,  is  probably  not  exceeded  in  its  mineral 
wealth  by  any  equal  portion  of  the  continent.  Since  the  days  of  the 
Spanish  rule,  the  working  of  the  mines,  as  well  as  all  other  branches 
of  industry,  has  greatly  declined.  It  is  a  matter  of  reproach  to 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  all  the  Spanish  countries  in  America 
that  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  that  they  have  substituted  for 
the  oppressive  rule  against  which  they  rebelled  nothing  that  has 
bettered  their  condition.  The  government  of  Spain  had  the  merit,  at 
least,  of  greater  stability,  and  of  promoting  an  amount  of  industry  and 
commerce  that  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  since  the  expulsion  of 
the  viceroys.  All  subsequent  governments  have  been  only,  for  the 
most  part,  despicable  military  despotisms,  characterized  by  every 
species  of  misrule  and  injustice — ^preventing  all  enterprise  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  causing  all  branches  of  industry  to  decline  apace. 
Under  good  governments  all  these  countries  would  soon  become  im- 
mensely wealthy.  Should  Mexico  and  Central  America  become 
united  to  this  Republic — and  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant — the 
immense  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  those  countries  would 
cause  a  vast  tide  of  Anglo-American  emigration  to  set  toward  them, 
and  the  developments  of  wealth  and  comfort  that  would  be  made  in 
a  few  years  would  astonish  the  world.  Under  the  present  race  those 
countries  will  never  be  anything. 

It  is  now  quite  impossible  to  say  what  the  production  of  the  mines 
of  Nicaragua  and  Central  America  is,  it  being  impossible  to  obtain 
any  reliable  statistics.  A  portion  of  the  gold  and  silver  produced 
finds  its  way  to  the  Balize,  and  other  portions  to  Truxillo  and  Omoa, 
in  Honduras,  and  to  the  ports  of  Nicaragua.  There  is  but  one  mint 
in  Central  America,  which  is  in  Costa  Rica.  It  coins  principally  gold 
dollar  pieces  to  the  amount  of  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  annually, 
but  these  are  short  of  weight,  and  therefore  not  generally  current. 
They  are  worth  about  93  cents. 

Humboldt  states  that  the  mining  districts  of  Central  America  pro- 
duced nothing  at  the  time  he  wrote  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  formerly 
the  precious  metals  of  Central  America  were  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities. For  the  15  years  anterior  to  1810,  gold  and  silver  had  been 
coined  there  to  the  amount  of  $2,193,83^;  and  for  the  15  years 
posterior  to  1810,  to  the  amount  of  $3,810,382.  But  besides  this, 
great  quantities  of  these  metals  were  at  the  same  time  ex]>orted  un- 
coined. Such  is  the  report  of  the  master  of  the  old  mint  of  Guatemala 
in  1825.  He  estimates  the  actual  products  of  the  mines  at  ten  times 
the  amount  coined,  which  would  give  more  than  $50,000,000  for  the 
30  years  preceding  1825.  That  Central  America  was  formerly  rich 
in  the  precious  metals  is  proved  by  the  accounts  of  Gage  and  other 
travelers,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  buccaneers  were  in  the  habit  of 
frequently  visiting  and  plundering  the  mines."* 

Dunlap,  who  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  mineral  wealth  of 

*  Sqaier's  Nicaragaa,  toI  i,  p.  39. 
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Central  America,  observes  that  "  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  mines 
so  generally  found  in  nearly  every  district.  Many  of  them  were  8uc> 
cessfully  worked  afler  the  conquest  and  during  the  Spanish  dominion. 
Besides  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  there  are  others  containing  lead 
in  nearly  a  pure  state,  the  ore  yielding  00  per  cent,  of  metal.  In 
some  specimens  25  per  cent,  of  silver  is  said  to  be  mixed  with  the 
lead."  According  to  the  same  writer,  there  are  rich  mines  of  iron 
in  San  Salvador,  producing  a  purer  and  more  malleable  metal  than 
any  imported  from  Europe,  the  ore,  too,  being  close  to  the  surface, 
and  very  abundant.  The  silver  mines,  he  says,  are  now  only  aban- 
doned for  the  want  of  capital  to  carry  them  on. 

About  five  leagues  north  of  San  Miguel  there  is  a  number  of 
silver  mines.  One  of  them  was  worked  by  a  Spaniard,  some  thirty 
years  ago.  He  invested  his  own  property,  and  SI 00,000  of  borrowed 
money.  In  less  than  six  months  he  was  enabled  to  pay  his  obliga- 
tions; and  although  he  died  before  the  end  of  the  vear,  he  left 
170,000  in  gold  and  silver,  the  produce  of  the  mine.  Some  dispute 
arose  about  the  ownership  of  the  mine  after  his  death,  and,  it  ceasing 
to  be  worked,  the  mine  became  filled  with  water,  and  still  remains  in 
that  condition.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  a  company  would  take 
hold  of  the  mine,  and  pump  out  the  water,  immense  fortunes  would 
speedily  be  realized. 

The  mines  of  Tabanco  were  still  more  celebrated.  They  yielded, 
when  worked,  11,000,000  annually,  though  worked  in  a  rude  manner 
without  machinery.  The  annual  profits  to  the  proprietors  were 
$200,000.  All  the  hills,  near  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital  of  Honduras, 
abound  in  gold  and  silver  intermixed ;  and  although  none  of  them 
have  been  excavated  to  any  depth,  or  worked  with  proper  machinery, 
they  formerly  yielded  more  than  12,000,000  per  annum.  "  From 
all  1  have  been  able  to  collect,"  says  Mr.  Dunlap,  "  this  neighborhood 
appears  to  possess  natural  stores  of  the  precious  metals  even  exceed- 
ing those  of  the  celebrated  mines  of  Potosi,  in  Bolivia.  •  •  •  The 
ores  generally  contain  from  12  to  15  percent,  of  silver,  and  from  1  to  1^ 
of  gold  ;  but  the  latter  metal  is  oflen  found  pure  in  many  places,  and 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  it  are  annually  collected  by  the  Indians 
in  the  sands  of  the  rivers,  sometimes  in  pieces  weighing  5  or  6  pounds." 

In  almost  every  section  of  the  country  that  has  been  explored,  the 
precious  metals  have  been  found ;  but  as  a  thorough  exploration  of 
the  country  has  never  been  made,  its  real  mineral  resources  are  un- 
known. It  is  not  improbable,  from  such  accounts  as  have  been 
received,  that  another  California  lies  in  Central  America.  Byam,  an 
English  traveler,  states  that  the  auriferous  streams  of  Segovia  are 
constantly  visited  by  the  natives,  who,  in  a  few  weeks,  never  fail  to 
wash  out  and  pick  up  enough  gold  to  last  them  the  whole  year. 

Besides  the  metals  above  mentioned,  Nicaragua  yields  sul- 
phur in  large  quantities,  nearly  pure,  from  the  volcanoes ;  also  nitre, 
and  sulphate  of  iron. 

The  most  important  silver  mines  in  Nicaragua,  at  present,  are 
those  of  Dissilta.  They  have  been  worked  only  for  a  short  time,, 
under  every  disadvantage,  but  have,  nevertheless,  during  the  last 
three  years,  produced  upwards  of  17,300  pounds  of  silver. 
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Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of 
Nicaragua,  derived  chiefly  from  Mr.  Squier's  late  work.  We  con- 
sider the  work  of  Mr.  Squier  as  entirely  reliable.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  half  has  not  yet  been  told  as  regards  the  actual  natural 
wealth  and  advantages  of  Nicaragua. 

The  shameful  usurpation  of  the  British  government  in  that  quarter 
of  the  world  has  been  a  great  drawback  to  Nicaragua,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be.  It  cannot  be  denounced  in  terms  too  strong.  Since 
the  English  usurpation  the  trade  of  the  country  has  seriously 
diminished,  in  consequence  of  the  depression  and  uncertainty  which 
it  has  created  in  the  interior,  and  which  has  induced  many  of  the 
native  merchants  to  contract  their  business.  The  additional  duties 
levied  by  the  British  have  also  contributed  to  the  same  result.  They 
have  imposed  an  import  and  export  duty  of  2^  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
and  made  other  onerous  restrictions  on  commerce.  Very  recently 
the  British  government,  from  motives  of  policy,  suspended  the  col- 
lection of  duties  in  San  Juan,  but  it  has  not  permanently  abandoned 
the  system.  The  seizure  of  the  port  of  San  Juan,  by  England,  was 
made  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  that  it  was  likely  to  become 
the  only  Atlantic  terminus  of  an  interoceanic  canal.  They  set  up 
the  shallow  pretext  of  supporting  the  territorial  pretensions  of  a  tribe 
of  savages,  or  mixed  negroes  and  Indians,  called  Moscos,  or  Mosquitos, 
and  in  virtue  of  some  equivocal  relations  which  the  pirates  of  Jamaica 
anciently  maintained  with  them.  The  seizure  was  purely  piratical, 
and  would  have  called  down  the  bellowing  indignation  of  England 
had  any  other  nation  made  the  seizure.  "  When  it  is  known,"  says 
Mr.  Squier,  "that  San  Juan  was  the  principal  port  of  entry  of 
Nicaragua  under  the  Spanish  dominion ;  that  for  more  than  300  years 
it  was  the  avenue  through  which  its  trade  was  conducted ;  that  the 
river  flowing  past  it  was  defended  by  massive  and  costly  works, 
which,  although  in  ruins,  are  yet  imposing ;  that  no  Mosquito  Indians 
ever  resided  there  }  that  all  its  inhabitants  were  Nicdraguans,  and 
that  England  herself  recognized  it,  as  pertaining  to  Nicarngua,  by 
blockading  it  as  a  part  of  her  territories ;  and  when  to  all  this  is 
added  the  fact,  that  the  Mosquito  Indians  never  themselves  pretended 
to  any  territorial  rights,  there  or  elsewhere,  until  induced  to  do  so  by 
British  agents,  the  enormity  of  the  seizure  is  rendered  apparent."* 

Since  the  seizure  of  the  port,  under  the  pretext  of  eflecting  the 
"  re-establiahment  of  Mosquito  rights  and  authority,"  the  municipal 
and  other  regulations,  not  excepting  the  port  charges  and  customs' 
rates,  have  been  promulgated  and  flxed  by  an  officer  styling  liimself 
"Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul,"  or  " Vice-Consul,"  who  has  for 
his  executive  force  a  few  Jamaica  n^roes,  called  **  police."f  "  He  is, 
in  fact,"  says  Mr.  Squier, "  dictator  of  the  place,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
subject,  without  appeal,  to  his  will,  for  there  are  no  written  laws  or 
flxed  regulations  of  any  kind.  He  assumes  to  dispose  of  lands,  and 
gives  titles  under  his  consular  seal ;  nor  does  he,  ever  so  remotely, 
appear  to  recognize  the  so  called  Mosquito  king.     Indeed,  the  only 

*  Squier's  Nicaragna,  toI.  i,  p.  78.  t  Idem,  p.  79. 
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evidence  that  this  farcical  character  is  held  in  remembrance  at  all,  is, 
that  a  flag,  said  to  be  his,  is  occasionally  hoisted  in  an  open  space  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  The  En^i^lish  flag,  however,  floats  over  what 
is  called  the  custom-house,  and  is  the  only  one  for  which  any  degree 
of  respect  is  exacted.  The  new  tarifl*  promulgated  at  San  Juan,  in 
April,  1850,  was  signed  '  J.  M.  Daly,  Collector,'  and  did  not  pur- 
port to  have  been  enacted  by  any  superior  authority.  Indeed,  the 
present  situation  of  the  town,  overawed,  as  it  constantly  is,  by  one 
or  two  British  vessels,  is  anomalous  in  the  extreme.  If,  as  it  is  pre- 
tended, this  port  belongs  to  the  supposititious  Mosquito  king,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  a  second  party  can  exercise  sovereignty 
over  it,  or  upon  what  principles  of  international  law  the  consuls  of 
ode  nation  can  assume  municipal  and  general  administrative  authority 
in  the  ports  of  another.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  Great  Britain  having 
secured  possession  of  this  important  port,  under  a  pretext  whi(£ 
deceives  nobody,  no  longer  cares  to  stultify  herself  by  afiecting  to 
conform  to  that  pretext.  The  thing  is  too  absurd  tu  be  continued.^ 
Our  limits  forbid  us  dilating  further  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  one 
which  ought  to  arouse  the  indignation  of  the  American  people. 
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"  Science  at  best  ia  at  a  discoant  here,  and  those  who  wnald  promote  it  must  not  expect 
the  same  saccess  as  taUors,  blacksmiths,  dx" — De  Bow' i  Magazine,  March,  1653,  jm^ 
336. 

This  pithy  opinion  may  be  applied  to  other  sections  of  the  South  be- 
sides New-Orleans.  Writers  and  speakers  are  prone  to  dilate  on  the 
theme  "  that  knowledge  is  power  ;'*  but  the  practical  man  and  close  ob- 
server soon  becomes  satisfied  that  in  the  South,  yery  generally,  cot- 
ton, sugar-cane,  and  negroes,  Are  power;  and  that  intellectual  and  scien- 
tiflc  attainments,  unless  they  are  rapidly  creating  wealth  for  their 
possessor,  are  not  regarded  as  of  much  value  in  themselves.  This 
is  very  well  shown  by  the  facts  stated  in  the  short  notice  of  the  labors 
of  Professors  Smith  and  Chilton,  whence  we  have  taken  our  motto,  and 
is  yet  more  strongly  displayed  in  the  disposition  to  place  instructors 
of  youth,  and  purely  scientific  men,  much  lower  in  the  social  scale 
than  they  rank  in  Europe,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Union  than 
this.  Learning  and  science  are  regarded  as  tools,  by  which  to 
operate  upon  the  pockets ;  and  not  as  involving  principles,  truths, 
and  methods,  by  which  one  can  act  upon  the  world  as  well  as  with 
it.  Instructors,  therefore,  rank,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  as  first 
class  overseers  !  One  improves  his  pupils'  intellects  so  as  to  be  worth  so 
much  per  head  in  the  professional  and  practical  market ;  the  other 
raises  so  many  bales  per  hand,  or  to  the  acre  :  both  keep  their  '^  gangs'* 
or  '^  force"  in  good  or  bad  order,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  both  are 
paid  in  like  proportion — the  immortal  soul  in  one  scale,  balanced 
by  cotton  and  sugar  in  the  other !  "  The  dignity  of  intellect,  as  dis- 
played in  the  teacher's  mission,"  is  a  "  sham,"  unless  it  be,  where  the 
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clergyman  and  instructor  are  combined  in  one ;  and  thus  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  the  South  and  Southwest  are  dotted  over  with  sectarian 
establishments,  and  wrangling  divinity  schools — the  control  of  edu- 
cation having  in  a  great  measure  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
simply  because  it  requires  the  self-denial  of  a  preacher  to  meet  the 
annoyances  of  a  teacher,  and  his  pulpit  influence  to  keep  up  his 
standing. 

It  is  not  however  the  object  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  value  of 
knowledge,  or  the  proper  grade  of  its  votaries,  and  we  therefore  pass 
to  the  consideration  of  the  school-books  of  the  South — their  origin, 
their  character  and  influences,  their  defects  and  the  remedy. 

The  publication  of  school-books  is  the  most  profitable  branch  of 
a  bookseller's  business.  Irving  and  Prescott,  Bryant  and  Willis, 
Bancroft  and  Hilliard, — the  seductions  of  poetry,  the  inventions  of 
fiction,  the  delvings  and  iftialyzings  of  science,  even  Typee  Melville, 
and  Bachelor  "  Ike  Marvel,"  "  pale  their  ineffectual  fires"  before 
Webstier's  and  Comly's  Spelling-book,  First  Readers,  "  Productive 
Grammars"  and  School  Geographies.  The  supply  of  the  innumerable 
hordes  of  little  tow-headed  urchins,  whence  are  to  come  the  great 
men  of  the  future,  is  the  one  thing  wished  for  by  the  men  *'  of  the 
trade."  Looking  to  the  practical,  there  is  scarce  a  firm  in  business 
that  would  not  prefer  the  copyright  of  Noah  Webster's  Spelling- 
book  to  Daniel  Webster's  Speeches. 

The  first  thought  that  enters  the  mind  of  the  inquirer  is,  that  the 
school-books  of  the  South  originate  in  the  North  ;  and  until  recently, 
when  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  entered  the  market,  exclusively  in  the 
North,  and  far  North.  We  do  not  remember  a  single  text-book  of 
the  schools  printed  or  published  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
unless  it  be  Peter  Parley's  at  Louisville.  If  there  are  such,  they  have» 
but  slight  circulation.  The  southern  booksellers  are  literally  in  a 
state  of  "  peonage"  to  the  "  barons  of  Cliff-street"  and  others  of 
that  ilk.  The  books  are  prepared  by  northern  men,  often  without 
practical  knowledge  of  teaching,  untraveled  in  the  United  States  ;  and 
they  are  prepared,  too,  in  "  series"  or  "  sets,"  with  references  so 
made,  from  one  to  the  other,  that  any  one  volume  of  the  "set*' 
finding  its  way  into  a  school-room,  or  college,  and  obtaining  some 
approval  and  use,  may  act  as  a  wedge  to  let  in  the  balance,  and  shove 
out  antagonist  editions.  Each  large  northern  city  has  its  peculiar 
style  of  books;  and  the  very  first  thing  a  bookseller  or  publisher 
beginning  business  in  such  city  desires  and  aims  at.  is,  to  obtain  a 
name  of  some  literary  celebrity  with  which  to  christen  a  series  of 
copyrighted,  stereotyped  school-books;  if  the  classics,  too  often 
filched  bodily  from  the  Germans  or  the  Prussians,  overlaid  with  notes 
in  English  ;  if  in  English,  often  paste  and  scissor  concoctions  of  old 
grammars  and  geographies;  if  in  French,  often  unblushing  pla- 
giarisms from  old  Parisian  school-books  or  lectures.  Any  one  who 
can  see  the  trade-lists,  or  will  compare  the  circulars  of  the  northern 
houses,  will  confess  we  are  right.  The  competition  among  all  these 
rival  houses  for  a  market  is  constant  and  incessant.  Agents,  colpor- 
teurs and  pedlars  are  brought  into  requisition,  and  so  gainful  is  a  sue- 
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cessful  school-book,  that  it  is  a/u;/,  that  agents  anxious  to  introduce 
a  new  work,  and  root  out  an  established  one,  have  offered  to  take  all 
of  the  old  books  from  teachers,  and  replace  them  with  the  new  pub- 
lications without  charge  !  This  being  done  as  one  mode  of  bringing 
them  into  use. 

The  origin,  the  authorship,  the  publication,  and  the  control  of  the 
quantity  sold,  and  the  price,  are  all  of  them,  then,  far  distant  from 
the  South. 

We  pass  next  to  the  character  and  influences  of  these  books ;  and 
here  we  desire  to  assert  a  principle  that  may  cause  some  doubt  in 
the  reader's  mind,  and  of  which  we  regret  our  present  limits  prevent 
a  full  discussion.  We  believe  that  southern  life,  habits,  thoughts 
and  aims,  are  so  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  North,  that 
here  a  diflTerent  character  of  books,  tuition  and  training  is  absolutely 
required,  to  bring  up  the  boy  to  manhood  Vith  his  faculties  fully  de- 
veloped. If  the  mythology  of  the  ancients  was  controlled  by  climate ; 
if  at  one  point  winter  and  bad  weather  shut  the  boy  up  by  the  fire- 
side five  months  in  a  year,  and  at  another  not  five  weeks;  if  at  one 
the  body  ripens  at  least  three  years  later  than  at  the  other,  and  if  the 
aims  of  the  after-life  are  as  distinct  as  the  degrees  of  latitude  that 
cover  the  Union, — why  then  should  there  not  be  such  dissimilarities 
as  to  prevent  elementary  works  of  reasonable  size  and  price  for 
schools  from  being  adapted  to  all  ?  The  classics  may  be  excepted, 
and  even  there,  some  regard  should  be  had  in  the  notes  to  early 
training  and  mental  aptitudes.  Those  who  have  taught,  or  seen 
teaching  in  New- York  or  Philadelphia,  and  then  at  New-Orleans,  or 
inland  points  south,  will  readily  understand  this  view.  There  are 
distinct  idiosyncracies,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  peculiar  to  each 
great  section  of  the  United  States,  and  these  cannot  be  disregarded 
by  a  teacher.  Without  delaying  then  to  argue  this  point,  which 
might  lead  us  too  far  astray  from  our  present  subject,  we  venture 
the  foregoing  assertion,  and  appeal  to  observation  to  sustain  us. 

We  believe,  then,  that  the  character  of  the  common  school-books 
used  in  the  southern  institutions  of  learning,  has  the  ear-mark  of  the 
section  and  writers  who  compile  and  originate  them,  and  that  the  in- 
ducement to  these  works  is  not  love  of  learning,  and  anxiety  to  im- 
prove methods  of  teaching  and  developing  the  mind,  but  a  mere  loye 
of  gain  on  the  part  of  the  publishers  with  capital  enough  to  invest  in 
the  business ;  regarding  the  young  intellect  of  the  country  as  a  paying 
crop,  worth  so  much,  and  making  their  calculations  on  these  prin- 
ciples. 

We  are  conscious  this  is  an  ignoble  and  selfish  view  of  the  matter, 
but  we  think  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  candid  examiner  to  come 
to  any  other  conclusion.  We  admit  that  a  desire  of  supplanting  a 
rival  house  will  induce  improvement  in  the  mode  of  getting  up  and 
preparing  a  text-book,  and  that  teachers,  anxious  for  the  eclat,  and  if 
successful,  the  gain  of  authorship,  are  perpetually  supplying  the 
market  with  so  called  new  works ;  but  the  principle  remains  un- 
touched :  the  brains  of  boys  and  girls  are  regarded  as  a  California 
placer,  to  be  dug,  washed  out,  and  sifled,  for  the  benefit  of  private 
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interest,  and  no  more  labor  is  given  to  the  book  than  Yfill  carry  it 
out  into  common  use,  by  means  of  the  usages  of  trade. 

An  instance  will  perhaps  illustrate  our  view :  A  teacher,  or  '*  sa- 
vant," has  devoted  much  labor  to  some  peculiar  branch  of  education ; 
he  has  laid  out  all  his  strength,  experience,  and  knowledge,  in  a 
school-book,  which  really  developes  new  views,  and  suggests  educa- 
tional improvements.  His  manuscript  is  complete,  and  the  author, 
having  submitted  it  to  competent  judges,  is  cheered  by  their  ap- 
proval, and  feels  as  if  he  had  rendered  some  benefit  to  his  profession,  • 
and  gained  some  honor  for  himself.  But  now  comes  the  pinch. 
The  publication  of  school-books  is  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  certain 
great  publishing  houses  in  the  large  cities  of  the  North.  They  each  have 
made  large  investments  in  stereotype  plates,  copyrights,  maps,  and 
printed  "  stock ;"  nay  more,  on  the  very  topic  on  which  our  teacher 
or  "  savant"  has  written,  these  publishers  have  a  book,  or  a  series  of 
books  in  use.  If  the  teacher  publishes  on  his  own  score,  or  outside 
of  these  houses,  judicious  friends  tell  him,  or  his  own  observation 
teaches  him,  that  he  runs  a  great  risk  of  pecuniary  loss,  and  he  there- 
fore proceeds  to  the  "  right  publisher,"  What  does  he  do  1  Why, 
as  self-interest  usually  induces  any  man  to  act :  he  either  dissuades 
or  refuses ;  or,  if  his  "  reader"  advises  him  that  "  it  will  do,"  the 
publisher  sits  down  to  a  calculation  of  expediency,  profit  and  loss. 
Can  I  give  this  new  book  such  a  circulation  as  to  kill  cff  Harper, 
Appleton,  and  others,  from  the  market,  and  save  myself  from  loss  on 
my  own  copyrights  that  become  comparatively  worthless  if  this  new 
work  comes  out  ?  If  I  can,  I  will  take  it.  The  chances  are,  how- 
ever, that  the  author  is  rebuffed  ;  for  presentation  copies  to  editors, 
teachers,  and  literati,  from  whom  are  to  flow  the  pvffs  that  shall  wafl 
the  work  on  a  prosperous  voyage,  will  alone  consume  a  small  edi- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  advertising,  and  investment  of  capital  in 
"  stock."  If  the  author  does  make  a  contract,  he  probably  sells  his 
copyright  for  a  per  cent,  on  sales  of  his  book ;  and  from  that  time  out, 
the  bantling  of  his  brain  goes  on  the  trade-lists,  and  adds  one  more 
name  to  the  "  valuable  school-books  published  (by  Gammon  and 
Co.)  and  for  sale  by  booksellers  generally."  This  is  not,  we  assure 
the  reader,  "  fancy's  sketch  ;"  we  have  the  case,  and  use  it  to  show 
that  the  character  of  school-books  in  this  country  is  rapidly  becoming 
subsidiary  to  mere  motives  of  gain.  Now,  in  all  this,  we  see  no 
special  cause  of  complaint  for  publishers  alone  ;  the  laws  of  trade, 
competition,  and  interest,  produce  such  a  state;  and  booksellers, 
taking  the  country  as  they  find  it,  have  a  clear  right  to  occupy  the 
market.  The  author  and  publisher  are  interested  in  praising  the 
book,  and  nobody  has  any  special  interest  in  decrying  it ;  but  we  do 
think  it  is  high  time  that  southern  reading  men,  educated  men,  and 
those  concerned  in  and  about  schools  and  colleges,  should  create  a 
public  opinion  that  will  check  the  evil,  and  compel  more  regard  to 
the  wants  of  the  rising  generation,  and  this,  especially,  when  the  in- 
fiutnce  of  such  school-books,  so  prepared,  and  emanating  whence  they 
do,  is  considered. 

As  far  back  as  1779,  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  Virginia,  proposed  a  sys* 
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tematical  plan  of  southern  education :  Ist,  Elementary  schools, 
comprising  all  classes,  rich  and  poor ;  2d,  A  class  of  colleges,  cal- 
culated for  all  the  wants  of  American  life ;  Sd,  A  finishing  university, 
for  teaching  the  highest  branches  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  He 
also  remarks,  touching  the  university  of  Virginia,  that  '*  he  hoped  it 
would  save  them  from  becoming  the  Barbarv  of  the  Union,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  ranks  of  their  own  negroes;''  and  insisted  that  the 
education  of  "  southern  youth,  in  the  southern  states,  is  necessary, 
^  if  the  states  are  to  remain  sovereign  and  independent ;"  stating  with 
alarm  the  fact,  that  five  hundred  of  their  sons  were  educating  in  north- 
ern seminaries,  ^'  as  a  canker  eating  on  the  vitals  of  their  (southern) 
existence."  Of  the  same  spirit  was  General  Washington,  when  in  his 
will  he  recommends  a  Virginia  university,  as  a  protection  against 
passing  so  important  a  period  of  life  in  Europe.  Both  of  these  great 
men  are  usually  regarded  as  good  Unionists;  and  if  they  saw  danger 
then  fVom  northern  institutions,  when  the  South  was  .Geoi^ia,  we 
may  safely  venture  to  deprecate  not  only  instruction,  but  the  ele- 
mentary books  of  instruction  from  the  same  quarter,  when  the  South 
is  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Pacific. 

In  this  article  we  wish  chiefly  to  deal  with  the  lower  class  of  school- 
books  in  use  at  the  South,  such  as  spelling-books,  geographies, 
histories,  readers,  speech-books,  and  similar  elementary  works; 
because  they  reach  the  first  class  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  plan,  and  are  in 
the  vernacular.  Classical,  scientific,  and  metaphysical  works  are 
open  to  the  same  charge  of  serious  defects  for  southern  use ;  but  we 
have  no  space  for  that  class  at  present.  We  aver,  then,  that  these 
northern  school-books  are  injurious :  First,  because  they  are  pub- 
lished  as  a  mere  matter  of  gain,  without  reference  to  the  wants  of  the 
pupils  using  them.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  the  value  of  a  Gram- 
matic  Reader,  Nos.  1  and  2,  actually  used  in  a  southern  public 
school,  by  children  from  seven  to  ten  years  old,  which  at  page  24 
runs  thus  :  "  This  youth  was  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  be- 
coming a  farmer."  "  This  is  an  intransitive,  post-suhstantive,  preposi^ 
tional,  gerundive  phrase .'"  l(  any  one  thing  could  delight  a  youth 
compelled  to  endure  such  trash,  it  would  be,  we  should  think,  the 
prospect  of  becoming  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  geographies  that  tell  pupils  "  States  are 
divided  into  towns  and  counties  ?"  as  if,  out  of  New  England,  the  use 
of  town,  as  synonymous  with  parish,  district,  or  township,  was  usual ; 
that  devote  two  pages  to  Connecticut  onions  and  broom-corn,  and  ten 
lines  to  Louisiana  and  sugar?  of  histories  that  are  silent  about 
Texas  ?  of  first  readers,  that  declare  all  spelling  but  Noah  Webster's 
"  vulgar,"  and  "  not  used  in  good  society  1"  and  of  "  speakers " 
that  abound  in  selections  for  southern  declamation,  made  almost  ex- 
clusively from  northern  debates  in  Congress,  and  from  abolition  poets? 

We  think,  secondly,  these  school-books  injurious,  because  there 
is  no  permanency  about  them.  When  the  market  is  supplied,  or, 
rather,  the  public  saturated,  with  a  particular  work,  it  gradually  dis- 
appears from  the  stores,  and  some  other,  not  a  whit  better,  but 
newer,  takes  the  place.    This  is  especially  annoying  to  teachers  and 
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pupils  who,  having  become  used  to  a  certain  set  of  books,  find  them- 
selves, they  scarce  know  how,  deprived  of  their  chosen  works,  and 
are  told  they  are  out  of  print.  There  was  some  philosophy  in  the 
boy*s  excuse,  **  that  he  could  not  spell,  because  ne  hadn't  got  the 
hang  of  the  new  school-house." 

This  system,  too,  not  only  by  the  variety  and  change  of  supply, 
which  depends  purely  on  trade  reasons,  causes  mischief,  but  it  also 
carries  out  of  the  South  a  very  large  amount  of  money,  far  larger 
than  those  who  have  not  examined  the  subject  would  suppose.  Let 
any  one  of  our  readers,  who  educates  a  family,  calculate  what  he  pays 
out  yearly  for  school-books,  and  then  reflect  that  all  around  him  are 
paying  a  similar  tax.  Were  it  not  that  this  outlay,  above  all  others, 
is  most  cheerfully  paid  by  parents,  and  goes  out  gradually,  there 
would  have  been  an  outcry  before  this,  especially  when  about  thirty 
per  cent,  is  added  on  to  the  northern  cost  for  the  southern  market 
Our  complaint  is,  not  that  the  money  is  spent,  but  that,  like  in  almost 
everything  else  we  want,  we  spend  our  means  abroad,  and  not  at 
home.  There  are  other  reasons  that  will  present  themselves  to  those 
who  will  reflect  on  this  topic,  and  which  we  would  express,  did  we 
not  desire  to  devote  the  rest  of  our  space  to  the  most  important  and 
concluding  division  of  our  subject.     We  mean,  the  remedy. 

In^choosing  a  remedy,  it  is  requisite  to  have  clear  perceptions  of  the 
ailment,  and  we  therefore  have  tried  to  show,  in  the  previous  part  of 
this  article,  that  general  education  being  the  basis  of  all  our  social 
and  political  institutions,  most  of  the  present  school-books,  by  which 
the  elements  of  an  education  are  passed  into  the  minds  of  the  young 
pupils,  are  a  mere  matter  of  trade,  produced  for  money-making  pur- 
poses, and  improved  only  so  far  as  competition  in  trade,  or  public 
opinion,  compels  improvement.  We  have  also  contended  that  the 
wants  of  the  South  are  not  met  by  the  present  school-books  in  use 
among  us,  produced  at  the  North ;  and  Uiat  the  extent  of  territory 
embraced  in  the  Union  forbids  any  one  set  of  works,  unless  classical, 
from  being  adapted  for  universal  use,  and  that  there  are  reasons,  from 
climate,  productions,  politics,  society  and  geographical  position,  why 
this  should  be  so. 

We  consider  this  state  of  affairs  caused  by  a  bad  system^  and  not 
by  bad  men^  and  the  remedy  must,  therefore,  go  to  a  change  of  sys- 
tem. Now,  the  business  of  popular  education  is,  in  a  great  degree, 
a  national  business.  The  federal  government  has  recognized  the 
principle  in  the  public  land  system ;  but  each  state  must,  and  consti- 
tutionally ought,  to  afford  a  good  common  school  education  to  every 
child  bom  on  its  soil.  This  principle  has  been  generally  acted  on  by  aJ- 
most  every  state  in  the  Union ;  and  if  demagogues  and  politicians  can 
be  prevented  from  gambling  for  place  and  power  with  the  school  funds, 
there  is  no  danger  that  our  posterity  will  lack  the  ability  of  knowing 
right  from  wrong.  Each  state,  then,  should  control  its  own  school- 
books.  The  state  superintendent  of  public  schools  should  have 
suitable  manuals  prepared,  developing  the  early  history  of  the  state, 
]t€  productions,  its  constitution,  and  mode  of  government,  and  should 
also  select  uniform  text-books,  from  the  spelling-book  upwards,  for 
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the  whole  state.  If  this  were  done  judiciously,  the  printing  bj  con- 
tract, and  pains  taken  to  have  the  best  of  the  kind,  private  schools 
would  follow  this  lead,  and  public  opinion  would  shut  out  bookselling 
speculations.  This,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  done  at  the  North.  New- 
York  will  not  use  Massachusetts  text-books,  and  Pennsylvania  is  taking 
the  same  plan.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  child  should  not  begin  his 
first  knowledge  of  things  at  home,  and  be  made  to  identify  himself  in 
thought  with  his  native  state,  its  productions,  history,  biography  and 
interests.  A  generous  competition,  too,  would  spring  up  between 
states,  as  to  who  should  prepare  and  develop  the  best  text-books  and 
system,  and  from  this  competition  an  experience  would  grow  of  great 
value  to  our  future  interests.  This  project  involves  no  heavier  outlay 
than  the  present  plan,  and  leaves  open  to  private  competition  the 
higher  range  of  text-books ;  for  we  very  much  doubt  if  a  sound, 
honest,  common  school  education  is  not  quite  as  much  as  any  state 
ought  at  present  to  attempt,  with  the  single  exception  of  Normal 
Schools. 

By  this  term  we  mean  schools  where  the  profession  of  teaching  is 
well  taught,  for  a  want  of  competent  teachers  is  the  one  great  cause 
of  deficient  southern  education  ;  and  we  shall  have  few  suitable  school- 
books  until  writers,  taught  by  experience,  rise  up  among  us  to  pre- 
pare them. 

Of  this  section  of  the  Union,  more  than  of  any  other,  is  it  true, 
that  teaching  is  in  general  taken  up  without  training,  and  as  a  tem- 
porary resource,  and  to  it  flock  too  many  of  whom,  with  truth  it  may 
be  said, . 

*'  A  third-rate  college  licked  them  to  the  ahape, 
Not  of  the  scholar,  bat  the  scholar's  ape." 

Perhaps  to  this  circumstance,  more  than  to  any  other,  may  be  traced 
the  propensity  to  educate  our  youth  at  the  North,  instead  of  at  home, 
as  if  there  were  disgrace  in  a  southern  diploma.  So  long  as  this  prin- 
ciple operates,  there  can  be  but  little  permanent  improvement.  The 
southern  planter  must  resolve  to  do  with  his  children,  as  he  is  striving 
by  factories  to  do  with  his  cotton,  manufacture  the  material  when  it 
grows.  To  effect  so  desirable  a  result,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the 
Normal  School,  devoted  to  preparing  young  men  for  the  profession 
of  teaching  in  all  its  branches,  and  calculated  to  relieve  the  profes- 
sions of  law  and  medicine,  already  stuffed  to  repletion.  The  internal 
improvements  in  progress,  and  in  contemplation,  will  require  a  large 
number  of  engineers  and  scientific  mechanics.  The  foolish  and  anti- 
American  notion  about  "  vulgar  mechanics"  is  passing  away.  People, 
with  that  eye  to  the  practical  and  the  dollar  which  marks  our  nation, 
begin  to  discover  that  bridge-building,  locomotive  engines,  the  super- 
intendence of  factories,  the  chemistry  of  dyeing  cottons,  and  of  agri- 
culture, the  construction  of  sugar- works,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the 
practical  applications  of  the  arts,  are  quite  as  honorable  employments, 
and  often  more  remunerative,  than  the  pursuit  of  the  three  professions; 
that  the  young  doctor  and  lawyer,  having  hung  out  on  a  shutter  a 
bit  of  gilded  tin,  are  often  driven  to  low  expedients  by  "  the  force  of 
circumstance" — a  force  quite  as  powerful  as  steam  or  water;  and 
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that  the  preadier  too  often  finds  his  reward  laid  up  in  heaven,  for  he 
rarely  obtains  it  on  earth.  In  truth,  we  are  a  drugged  and  law-ridden 
community,  too  much  beset  with  pills  and  bills  of  costs ;  and  what  a 
blessing  it  would  be,  if  our  cotton  and  sugar-planters,  who  are  so 
rich,  could  only  believe  that  their  children  ought  to  be  something 
else  than  rich  men's  sons,  and  that 

"  No  fables  tell  na  of  Minervas  bom 
Frmn  bales  of  cotton,  or  from  sacks  of  cotii  ;" 

that  it  is  a  vain  and  pitiful  ambition  to  visit  the  North  for  a  tinsel 
education,  that  ruins  the  mind  for  agricultural  life,  begets  contempt 
of  home  usages,  and  returns  to  the  roof-tree  an  expensively-dressed 
**  dandified"  boy-man,  without  any  of  that  "  masculine  development 
making  the  will  earnest,  the  soul  full  of  manly  intent,  and  with  pur- 
pose to  make  itself  felt  on  mind,  and  not  on  tailors,  dancers,  singers, 
wine  and  horses."  Is  it,  among  these  small  midges,  who  regard  their 
wealth  a  license  or  excuse  for  all  else  deficient,  that  in  times  to  come 
the  South  is  to  find  its  pilots  when  the  ship  of  state  is  adriil,  the 
rigging  sprung,  sails  rent,  breakers  a-head,  crew  mutinous,  and  party- 
spirit  raging  ?  Are  these  they,  who,  hereafler,  can  be  looked  to  as 
men  fit  to  go  forth  into  public  life,  having  learned  what  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country  really  w,  how  it  became  so,  the  perils  that  have 
threatened  and  do  threaten  it,  the  fanaticism  that  has  attacked  it, 
the  courage  that  has  fought  for  it,  and  the  wisdom  that  has  made  it 
great  ]    Verily,  we  think  not. 

There  would  be  little  cause  for  the  quotation  that  heads  this 
article,  if  more  pains  were  taken  to  guide  those  aright,  who,  by 
position  or  wealth,  measurably  control  public  amusements  and 
tastes;  and  there  will  be  no  change  for  the  better  in  southern 
cities,  until  a  class  of  healthy  minds,  earnest  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and 
awake  to  the  proper  duties  of  young  Americans,  have  been  by  com- 
mon and  normal  schools,  developed  from  the  so-called  lower  and  ; 
middle  orders.  Should  that  unhappy  time  ever  arrive,  when  the  whole  i 
South  must  rally  as  one  man,  and  resist  or  perish,  we  may  rely  upon 
it,  that  the  "  man  of  the  hour"  will  not  be  found  among  the  **  curled 
darlings,"  who  imbibed  their  education  at  the  feet  of  some  abolition 
Gamaliel  of  the  North ;  but  the  "  true  man"  will  arise  from  the  work- 
ing classes  of  brains  and  hands ;  he  will  be  some  one  who  sat  on  the 
bench  of  the  free  school,  and  obtained  his  first  ideas  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  rights  of  man  in  the  world,  from  noting  and  mingling  with 
representatives  of  all  classes  that  make  up  such  schools,  and  from 
books  and  from  teachers  that  taught  him  the  history  of  the  South 
and  the  destiny  of  the  South. 

We  have  purposely  avoided  any  exhibition  of  the  details  of 
the  state  and  normal  schools.  But  as  illustrating  the  value  of 
normal  schools  for  producing  school-books  and  instructors,  we  in- 
dicate West  Point  Academy  and  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis. 
What  are  these  but  national  normal  schools,  educating  their  pupils 
for  certain  pursuits,  and  to  fill  certain  posts  in  the  army  and  navy  ? 
Look  at  the  school-books  that  have  emanated,  especially  from  West 
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Point  graduates-*are  thej  not  confessedly  the  best  of  Uieir  class,  and 
hare  thej  not  a  larger  circulation  than  any  others  1  and  are  not  these 
graduates  ^'  of  the  Point,"  when  they  leave  the  army,  always  in 
demand  for  engineers,  teachers  and  officers?  Why  is  this?  The 
answer  is  well  known ;  their  instruction  has  been  complete,  there  is 
no  sham  About  it,  and  whatever  they  have  been  taught  has  been 
thoroughly  taught.  So  convinced  has  public  opinion  become  upon 
this  point,  that  military  schools,  avowedly  adopting  West  Point  as 
their  model,  are  rapidly  growing  up  in  several  of  the  states ;  and 
wherever  they  are  honestly  managed,  they  invariably  break  up  the 
old  four  years'  course  of  some  twenty  sciences  and  branches,  that 
adorn  the  list  of  studies  In  many  of  the  colleges  and  universities. 

There  are  now  in  these  United  States  some  one  hundred  and 
twenty  colleges^  trudging  along  in  the  four  years'  track.  They  teach 
Greek  and  Latin ;  where  is  the  body  of  accurate  classical  scholars  to 
be  found?  They  teach,  too,  mathematics;  and  yet,  with  all  the 
outcry  for  engineers,  caused  by  our  internal  improvements,  how 
many  ever  come  from  a  college  ?  Hie  Academy  at  West  Point, 
graduating  yearly  far  less  than  many  of  our  colleges,  has  fbmished 
more  engineers  than  the  whole  one  hundred  and  twenty  colleges 
combined.  We  could  show  the  same  thing  as  to  many  other  branches 
of  learning,  did  space  permit.  But  one  question  we  must  ask — ^what 
are  the  school-books  these  colleges  use?  The  answer  is,  that  hardly 
any  three  of  them  adopt  the  same  text-books  throughout ;  scarce 
one  of  them  at  .the  North  but  has  some  professor,  who,  according  to 
the  measure  of  his  abilities,  has  not,  in  conjunction  with  some  pub- 
lisher, vexed  the  pockets  of  the  South  with  a  book  or  books  ex- 
pounding or  confounding  some  branch  of  elementary  knowledge ;  and 
**the  end  is  not  yet,"  and  never  will  be,  until  the  whole  system  is 
broken  up,  root  and  branch. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  close  our  article.  The  subject  is  one  of 
great  interest,  and  ne(Bds  discussion.  Whether  the  proper  mode  of 
curing  the  evils  complained  of  has  been  indicated,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
say ;  but  that  the  evU  exists  is  undeniable.  Let  public  opinion  wake 
up,  and,  if  in  no  other  way,  possibly  self-interest  may  induce  some 
lord  of  paper  and  print  to  speculate  in  a  series  of  southern  school- 
books,  prepared,  if  it  must  be  so,  by  some  alien  to  our  soil,  but  with 
reference  to  our  wants ;  and  even  in  this  way  a  beginning  of  reform 
may  come.  But  so  long  as  parents,  teachers,  school  directors, 
trustees  and  superintendents  submit  in  silence  and  endure,  that  long 
will  the  northern  publisher  **pour  on." 

*<WhowoQ]dbefi«e, 
ThemielTeB  mrut  itrike  the  blow." 
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^TRIADS  on  myriads  o(  men,  before  the  time  of  Isaac  Newton^ 
toust  have  sat  under  apple-trees ;  and  vast  numbers  of  them  too, 
undoubtedly,  had  apples  to  drop  upon  their  heads ;  while  not  a  few, 
it  is  likely,  puzzled  themselves  to  know  why  the  apple  should  fall 
plumb  down,  (thereby  entailing  upon  them  the  evils  of  a  headache,) 
instead  of  %ing  off  at  a  tangent,  a  right  angle,  or  a  curve.  Many 
a  one  of  these  n^riads  might,  perchance,  just  as  well  as  the  great 
philosopher,  have  guessed  out  the  wonderful  law  of  gravitation) 
only — not  one  of  them  did  it  Why  was  this  ?  Not  want  of  intel- 
lect, surely.  No  doubt  Uiere  were  many  men  before,  as  well  as 
einoe  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  quite  his  equals  in  mental  power.  But  they 
did  not  solve  the  riddle,  and  he  did.  Ihe  time  for  the  solving  of  it 
t>eing  come,  even  then  came  the  man  to  solve  it.  Perhaps  the  de^ 
may  yet  arrive,  when  all  puzzling  questions  in  physics  and  meta- 
physics, in  morals  and  in  ethics,  may  be  as  clearly  disposed  of; 
but  in  the  meantime,  we  must  be  content,  like  the  non-Newtons  of 
the  past  world,  when  the  apples  came  tumbling  about  their  ears,  to 
scratch  our  heads  and  bear  the  penalty  of  our  ignorance.  To  be 
•sure,  we  will  still,  in  the  midst  of  this  head- thumping  process,  look 
up  inquiringly  and  ask,  ^*  Why  1"  Why  are  some  things  hard  and 
other  things  soft]  some  thinss  square  and  other  things  round t 
Man  has  a  great  propensity  for  asking  ^^  Why  V^  and,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  a  fortunate  tendency.  By  perpetual  knocking  at  a 
closed  door,  sometimes  «  hand  comes  to  open  it. 

Why,  then,  among  the  darkest  of  life's  problems,  constantly  re- 
curs to  us  the  question : — ^Why  is  there  evil  in  this  world  1  and  how 
is  it  to  be  remedied  3  "  Why  1"  "  why  1"  "  why  1"— has  the  weary 
thought  of  man,  constantly  interrogated  of  Nature,  appealed  to 
!Reason,  and  searched  Revelation  to  discover  ?  But  ever  there  has 
come  back  to  him  only  the  dull  echo  of  his  own  inquirings — 
"  Why  V  What  is  Evil  1  Can  any  man  put  his  hand  upon  iU 
Can  any  man  explain  it  in  its  nature,  its  birth,  or  its  causes  ?  Is  it 
truly  a  Lucifer  breath,  a  blast  from  hell,  sent  to  poison  our  world, 
that  God's  mercy  may  find  scope  to  redeem  qs  from  it  f  Is  it  the 
inspiration  of  some  great  Satanic  creation,  which  strides  our  earth  in 
mystic  signifiGancy  of  unimagined  mysteries  1  Is  it  an  active  power,  or 
a  passive  one  1  an  existence,  or  only  a  deficiency  1  a  something  that 
is  1  or  rather,  a  something  that  is  not  ?  a  virtue  left  imperfect  ?  a  good 
not  filled  up  ]  even  as  darkness,  ignorance,  and  error,  are  in  £em- 
selves  nothing-'-only  deficiencies,  minus  quantities  of  light,  know- 
ledge and  truui  1  These  are  the  questions^-and  such  as  theso— over 
which,  age  after  age,  the  wise  and  the  good  have  thought  themselves 
weary;  while  the  imaginative  and  the  weak  have  sought  among  the 
stars,  and  thought  to  read  their  destinies  from  leaves  and  flowers ; 
and  listened  to  their  dreams,  and  believed  that  it  was  God  who 
called  them.    But  all  have  passed  away,  and,  one  after  another,  they 

^  WonuB  and  ber  I^eeds.  'By  Mrs.  £.  Oakes  Smith.  Kew-Ybrk :  Powler  &  WcUt, 
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have  resigned  their  gray  hairs  and  wearied  hearts  to  the  dust,  while 
still  upon  their  expiring  lips  quivered  the  great,  unanswered — ^"Why  1" 

To-day,  in  this  great  age  of  "  new  lights,"  we  have  solutions  num- 
berless offered  to  this  our  world-wide  problem.  Every  "  ism*^  upon 
earth  has  got  its  explanation  of^  and  its  remedy  for,  this  monstet 
Evil,  which  the  poor,  ignorant  world  has  so  long  imagined  inex- 
plicable and  incurable.  What  is  this  bugbear  of  the  world  ?  this 
Bin — this  pain — this  suffering  1  Nothing,  forsooth,  it  would  now 
appear — nothing  but  a  nightmare  dream ;  a  kind  of  world  dys- 
pepsia ;  at  worst,  a  species  of  toothache,  which,  by  some  socialistic, 
communistic,  feministic,  Mormonistic,  or  any  other  such  application 
of  chloroform  to  the  suffering  patient,  may  be  made  to  pass  away 
in  a  sweet  dream  of  perfection.  If  we  will  only  believe  our  doctors 
and  open  our  mouths  wide,  we  are  cured  at  once.  Down  goes  their 
nostrum,  as  glibly  as  the  new-fashioned  capsule,  by  help  of  which, 
the  lucky  individual  to  whom  a  nauseous  dose  of  castor-oil  is  pre- 
scribed, may  (so  declareth  to  us  the  immaculate  truth  of  advertise- 
ments) luxuriate  in  a  dainty  something,  resembling  a  luscious  piece 
of  turtle-fat ;  pne  luxurious  gulp,  and,  lo !  the  deed  is  done. 

Startled  by  the  loud-mouthed  Eurekas  of  each  new  sect  as  it  starts 
into  being,  we  turn  to  investigate  their  discoveries — ^but  alas  !  like 
the  fabled  fruit  of  the  Dead  Sea,  these  are  but  dust  and  ashes  to  the 
taste.  Their  great  discoveries,  forsooth,  end  in  the  tautologous  de- 
claration that  the  world  is  evil,  simply  because  it  is  not  perfect. 
They  write  books,  and  they  make  speeches ;  they  plan  and  they 
counterplan  ;  they  fancy  they  have  found  a  perfect  mine  of  thought, 
and  they  dig  away  at  it  valorously.  But,  behold !  the  fancied 
jewels  which  they  dive  at  prove  to  be  but  cast-off  glass — the  refuse 
offal  of  those  great  laborers  who  have  preceded  them  ;  while  still,  in 
its  fullest  development,  the  same  great  mystery  of  evil,  for  which 
neither  man  nor  woman  has  yet  found  a  cause  or  a  cure,  looms  out, 
not  only  in  spite  of,  but  even  in  bolder  prominence  from  their  ig- 
norant meddling.  Quacks  they  are,  whose  salve  fires  the  wound, 
whose  potion  poisons  the  blood,  and  the  sick  world  writhes  under 
their  ill-judged  medicaments.  Back,  fools !  to  what  ye  were  made 
for ! — ^your  plow  and  your  loom,  your  spindle  and  your  shears ; 
these,  and  these  only,  are  the  tools  Heaven  destined  for  you.  Ne 
sutor  ultra  crepidam.  Wo  to  the  world  which  seeks  its  rulers 
where  it  should  but  find  its  drudges !  Wo  to  the  drudge  who 
would  exalt  himself  into  the  ruler !  Nature  is  vigilant  of  her  laws, 
and  has  no  pardon  for  the  breakers  of  them.  The  sentenced  wretch 
appeals  in  vain ;  and  the  hair-brained  Phaeton,  who  would  guide  the 
chariot  of  the  sun,  must  perish  amidst  the  suffering  he  has  caused. 

The  world  has  supped  full  of  horrors  under  such  false  guides. 
Blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  they  have  led  us  through  dirty  slough 
and  miry  way,  until  filth  and  corruption  seem  almost  our  natural 
element.  But  we  are  about  to  touch  upon  womanhood,  and  must, 
in  courtesy,  somewhat  soften  our  language,  though  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  feminine  reform  corps  may  not  take  our  defer- 
ence, thus  offered,  as  an  invidious  distinction,  maliciously  bestowed 
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upon  their  sex.  Strong,  however,  in  the  purity  of  our  intentions,  the 
defender,  not  the  libeler  of  the  sex,  we  must,  while  we  will  do  our 
**  ^spiriting''  as  gently  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  allow,  en- 
deavor to  show  the  &lse  position  in  which  the  innovators  have 
placed  themselves,  as  well  as  the  slanderous  assertions  which  their 
course  is  calculated  to  throw  over  the  true  cause  of  w(»nanhood. 

The  reforming  ladies  have  not  yet  got  an  ^'  itm"  for  their  move ; 
but  have  nevertheless  come  forward  scarcely  less  boldly  than  their 
masculine  coadjutors,  or,  perhaps,  we  should  rather  say  competitors,  in 
the  world-doctoring  system.  We  have  had  some  curiosity  to  see  their 
arguments ;  and  being,  we  confess,  both  unable  and  unwilling  to 
plow  through  the  mass  of  declamation  with  which  they  favor  the 
world,  have  endeavored  to  limit  our  studies,  in  this  line,  to  selec- 
tions. Following  this  course,  our  attention  has  happened  to  fidl 
upon  Mrs.  £.  O.  Smith,  who  is,  we  are  informed,  among  the  most 
moderate  of  the  feminist  reformers !  Tolerably  &ir  specimens  of 
the  other  extreme  have  been  made  public  in  the  sundry  women-con- 
vention reports  which  have  appeared,  and  also  in  a  very  remarkable 
article  whidi  graced,  or  rather  disgraced,  the  pages  of  the  last  July 
Dumber  of  the  Westminster  Quarterly.  We  have  not,  with  a  super- 
ficial view  of  criticism,  limited  ourselves  to  a  glance  over  title-page  and 
final  flourish,  with  a  hurried  glimpse  or  two  at  the  intervening  pages  of 
the  little  work  we  have  undertaken  to  review,  but,  with  a  sober  spirit  of 
inquiry,  have  set  about  finding  whatever  we  could  find  in  it  of  true  or 
of  false,  marking  and  remarking  everything  noteworthy  in  our  pro- 
gress, and  are,  we  think,  ready  to  give  the  authoress  credit  for  any 
merit  of  thought  or  style  which  she  may  have  exhibited.  We  will 
say  little  of  the  last — simply  remarking,  that  if  the  lady  is  not  a 
very  careless  writer,  she  has  to  complain  of  a  very  careless  printer. 
Her  thoughts  (or  vacancies  of  thought,  we  cannot  quite  determine 
which)  being  not  unfrequently  given  in  a  form  which  fairly  puzzles 
our  grammar  as  well  as  our  logic.  How  many  of  these  discrepant 
exes  belong  to  the  printer,  we  will  not  undertake  to  say,  having  our- 
selves su^ered  enough  from  the  impish  fraternity  of  the  printing- 
office,  to  learn  a  most  sympathizing  fellow-feeling  towards  our  co- 
sufferers  in  that  line.  We  take  it,  moreover,  for  granted,  that  many 
worse  literary  delinquencies  must  be  frequent  among  the  reformist 
sisterhood,  (the  lady  in  question  ranking,  we  are  informed,  among 
their  literati,)  and  we  have  cause  to  thank  our  stars  that  we  have 
not,  in  the  boldness  of  our  exploring  expedition  through  these  un- 
known regions,  fallen  into  worse  himds.  If  we  are,  as  we  fiiinkly 
confess  ourselves,  somewhat  mystified  even  now,  by  the  irregular 
currents  and  the  confusion  of  words  and  ideas  around  us,  what  might 
faave  been  our  fate  had  we  become  entangled  midst  the  overwhelm- 
ing icebergs  of  iemale-oonvcntion  polemics  ?  Would  the  world  have 
immortalized  in  us  a  second  Sir  John  Franklin  ?  Upon  the  whole,  we 
have  laid  down  our  little  volume  with  a  most  sympathizing  con- 
sciousness of  the  truth  of  a  remark  we  encountered  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  Blackwood.  The  reviewer  there  observes,  that  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  among  a  certain  class  of  writers,  is  to  dwell  with  great  em- 
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phasis  and  a  kind  of  inspired  frenzy  upon  the  word  "infinite,''  which 
they  have  appropriated  to  their  use  in  a  peculiar^  mystified,  inde- 
finite, indefiniftble  signification.  "  They  have  made  the  discovery  that 
this  poet  or  that  painter  talks  or  paints  the  'infinite.'  They  find  in 
every  obscurity  of  thought — ^in  every  violence  of  passion,  the '  infinite.' 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  *  sound  and  fury  signifyisff  nothing ;'  they 
always  signify  the  ^  infinite.' "  Very  decidedly  Mn,  Smith  deals 
largely  in  the  *'  infinite ;"  and  we  confess  ourselves  matter  of  fiid 
enough  to  wish  that  she  had,  instead,  confined  herself  to  the  mudi 
more  distinct,  as  well  as  more  succinct  explanation  of  a  certain  Mnw 
Mehitable  Haskell,  who,  rising  to  make  a  speech  at  the  first  Wor- 
cester Convention,  frankly  acknowledges  that  "  she  does  not  know 
what  are  woman's  rights,  but  for  forty,  nay,  fifty  years,  she  has 
known  what  woman's  wrongs  are,  for  she  has  felt  them."  Now 
there  is  something  right  hearty — something  earnest  and  downright 
in  the  declaration  of  ms  good  lady.  We  feel  that  t A«,  at  leatij  did 
not  frequent  the  conventions  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  her 
graces,  whether  of  person  or  rhetoric.  We  fancy  we  can  see  the 
good  Mrs.  Mehitable  before  us :  Broad,  square-shouldered ;  some- 
what raw-boned ;  sharp  gray  eyes ;  teeth  deficient  (she  would  disdain 
to  mend  her  oratory  or  her  looks  by  &lse  ones);  a  bony  hand  which 
hath  shown  service  over  the  washtub,  and  well  calculated,  in  its 
mere  appearance,  to  excite  admonitory  twinges  in  the  flagellatable 
parts  of  luckless  youth ;  said  hand  being  used  with  some  vehem^ice  of 
gesticulation.  All  her  motions  angular;  all  her  forms  angular. 
Worthy  Mrs.  Mehitable,  vastly  rather  would  we  shake  hands  with 
thee  in  all  amicable  companionship,  than  stand  a  few  of  those  angur 
lar  motions,  energetically  applied  about  our  ears.  In  very  truths 
too,  we  confess  to  something  of  sympathy  with  thee.  Evidently, 
thou  art  an  earnest  soul.  Earnest,  doubtless,  in  thy  washtub,  as 
in  thy  fiagellatory  duties ;  and  earnestly,  too,  frequentest  thou  these 
conventions,  hoping  that  some  good  may  be  hatched  out  of  them. 
Alas !  good  Mrs.  Mehitable,  take  home  that  earnest  soul  of  thine^ 
There  is  work  for  it  elsewhere,  but  none  here.  Here  is  Babel-con- 
fusion, brawling  presumption^  restless  vanity ;  no  room  for  truth. 
Thy  woman's  wrongs,  borne  for  fifty  long  jears,  canst  thou  not  bear 
yet  a  little  longer'?  Let  sufiering  teach  thee  patience.  Let  patience 
teach  thee  love.  Let  love  teach  thee  gentleness,  charity,  for- 
bearance ;  and  although  we  will  not  warrant  thee  a  disfiranchisement 
from  woman's  wrongs — ^for  our  world  is  far  from  perfect,  and  ever 
the  strong  hand  must  abuse  its  power — credit  us,  worthy  Mrs.  Me- 
hitable, Sms  thou  hast  done  more  to  put  down  the  abuse  of  that 
strong  hand — ^more  in  the  true  cause  of  woman,  than  scores  of  con- 
ventionists  can  accomplish.  Thus  all  that  one  woman  can  do,  thon 
hast  done.  For  hast  thou  not  shown  that  gentleness  can  master 
passion  ?  Bowing  before  the  strong  hand,  hast  thou  not  shamed  it  ? 
And  doth  not  thus  thine  earnest  soul  teach  to  all  within  the  circle  of 
its  influence,  the  true  lesson  of  Christian  diarity  and  philosophical 
forbearance  % 
But  let  us  return  to  Mrs.  Smith,  who,  being  a  literary  lady,  4 
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^  woman  of  genius,^'  as  we  understand  her  oocasionally  to  intimate, 
would  in  all  probability  spurn  the  idea  of  comparison  with  so  humble 
«  sister  reformer  as  this  most  excellent  Mrs.  Mehitable,  the  charm  of 
whose  name  and  eloquence  has  drawn  us  off  from  our  more  imme- 
<iiate  subject  of  discussion.  We  have  confessed  that  Mrs.  S.  is  too 
high  in  ^'  the  infinite"  for  our  clouded  intellects  to  penetrate  her 
dream-land.  We  have  done  our  best,  but  cannot  exactly  find  out 
what  she  would  beafler.  We  even  doubt  whether,  in  the  ^11  flow  of 
inspiration,  her  genius  could  condescend  to  settle  so  trifling  a  point 
in  her  own  mind.  When  folics  are  in  "the  infinite,"  they  are  of 
course,  and  ought  to  be,  incomprehensible  to  other  people ;  very 
likely,  also,  to  themselves.  She,  too,  preaches  love  and  gentleness ; 
but  it  is  with  a  reservation :  a  resistance  reservation,  a  conventionist 
reservation,  a  right-of-voting  reservation,  a  spontaneity  reservation, 
an  intuition  reservation.  In  short,  her  argument  rushing  to  and  fro 
on  every  varying  gale,  from  communism  to  socialism,  from  Chris- 
tianity to  free-thinking,  from  real  woman-thought  to  conventionist 
woman-tiiought,  is  as  impossible  to  follow  as  an  ignis-fatuus.  We 
can  only  say  that  it  has,  in  all  its  veerings,  a  most  distressing  ten- 
dency to  the  "  higher  law"  fiiUacies,  and  our  authoress  has,  much  more 
than  she  is  herself  probably  aware  of,  exhibited  to  us  the  unde- 
veloped Louis  Blanc  m  petticoats.  We  must  however  here  do  the 
ladies  the  justice  to  remark,  that  the  feminine  move  has  at  least  this 
advantage  over  the  various  masculine  ones,  that,  more  than  any  theory 
yet  advanced,  it  logically  carries  principles  to  their  climax.  Granted 
that  A  is  B,  and  B  is  C,  inevitably  then  A  must  be  C.  The  ladies 
jump  to  their  conclusion  boldly,  while  men  stand  hilling  with  the 
relics  of  old  prejudice.  Given  the  premises  that  "  all  men*  are  bom 
free  and  equal ;"  that ''  intuition  is  God's  law,"  and  that  "  aptitude  is 
no  ai^ument  of  use,"  they  are  right,  and  have  the  merit  of  bringing  out 
their  principles  in  unadulterated  perfection.  A  strange  pot  pouri  of 
A  world  must  indeed  result  from  such  premises ! 

Our  authoress  complains  of  the  degradation  of  woman  in  society: 
that  she  is  out  of  her  place,  unappreciated,  having  her  talents  and 
powers  not  only  hidden  under  a  bushel,  but  absolutely  thrown  away, 
while  she  beeomes  either  the  slave  or  the  toy  of  man.  Now  this  is 
all  true  of  some  women-^many  women — ^perhaps  we  must  even 
confess,  of  a  majority  of  women.  (We  are  not  quite  ready  to  con- 
cede this  position  in  its  full  force,  but  for  the  sake  of  argument  will 
give  our  antagonists  the  furthest  point  to  which  they  can  possibly  lay 
claim.)  Yet  we  will  not  allow  the  universality  nor  the  necessity  of 
6uch  an  effect,  from  the  operation  of  the  actual  laws  of  existing  so- 
ciety. It  is  not  woman,  as  a  dass,  who  is  thus  degraded,  but  only  so 
many  individual  women,  each  one^of  whom  is  separately,  and  from 
causes  quite  extraneous  from  her  position  as  woman,  so  degraded. 
Many,  noble  (and  we  believe  increasing  in  proportionate  numbers 


*  It  would  be,  as  the  ladies  hare  justly  remarked,  mere  (quibbling,  to  contend  tbat  the 
vrord  "  men"  in  this  oft  quoted  sentence  does  not  mean  (if  it  means  anything)  human  be- 
isgSi  and  indndea  them  as  well  as  coffee. 
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with  the  advaaoe  of  civilization)  are  the  examples  of  high,  self-rely- 
ing,  heaven-dependiug,  duty-fuliilling  women  in  every  position  of  life, 
who,  by  a  noble  self  abnegation,  and  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  laws 
of  God  and  nature,  are  daily  showing  that  woman  is  not  inherently, 
either  in  her  nature  or  her  position,  what  our  authoress  would  wish 
to  prove  her.  Many  women  (we  have  already  said  we  will  even 
grant  an  unfortunately  large  proportion  of  women)  are  degraded,  not 
because  they  have  submitted  themselves  to  the  position  which  nature 
assigns  them,  but  because,  like  Mrs.Smith,  they  cannot  be  content  with 
the  exercise  of  the  duties  and  virtues  called  forth  by  that,  and  in  that  po- 
sition. They  forget  the  woman's  duty-fulfilling  ambition,  to  covet  man's 
fame-grasping  ambition.  Woman  was  made  forclufy,  not  forjame; 
and  so  soon  as  she  forgets  this  great  law  of  her  being,  whidi  consigns 
her  to  a  life  of  heroism  if  she  will — but  quiet,  unobtrusive  heroism — 
she  throws  herself  from  her  position,  and  thus,  of  necessity,  degrades 
herself.  This  mistaken  hungering  for  the  forbidden  fruit ;  this  grasp- 
ing at  the  notoriety  belonging  (if  indeed  it  properly  belongs  to  any) 
by  nature  to  man,  is  at  the  root  of  all  her  debasement.  Look  at  the 
ball-room  belle  for  Instance.  Why  is  she  a  flirt,  a  coquette,  a  heart- 
less trifler  with  hearts  ?  Not  because  there  is  harm  in  the  ball-room 
enjoyment  of  youth ;  in  the  joy-waking  music,  or  the  spirit-rousing 
dance ;  but  because  she  would  be  talked  of,  and  forgets  duty,  con- 
science, and  heart,  in  the  love  of  notoriety.  Why  does  the  young 
mother  forget  the  sick  baby  in  its  cradle,  to  listen  to  the  whispered 
inanities  of  those  bewhiskered  fops  who  surround  her  ?  Why,  but 
because  she  cannot  resign  to  duty  that  petty  fame  to  which  she  de- 
grades herself.  Why  does  the  gray  and  wrinkled  matron,  whom 
nature  and  duty  would  keep  at  her  fireside  comer  to  wake  the  young 
hearts  round  her  to  the  love  of  God,  nature,  and  virtue,  rush  out  with 
her  be-rouged  cheek  and  stained  locks,  to  try  and  play  the  belle  a 
little  longer  ?  Still  she  grasps  at  her  shame.  It  is  her  ambition  that 
degrades  her.  Why  does  the  literary  lady  leave  too  ofben  her  in&nt 
to  the  hireling ;  her  sick  and  her  poor  to  chance  charity  1  What  is 
k  that  stocks  the  world  with  Harriet  Martineaus,  George  Sands,  and 
L#ady  Bulwers  ?  Is  it  not  the  same  hungering  love  for  notoriety,  the 
same  misdirected  ambition ;  misdirected  still,  though  in  another  track  ? 
There  is  nothing  unwomanish  in  the  fullest  exercise  by  woman  of 
the  thought  and  mind,  which,  if  God  has  given,  he  has  given  for  use. 
There  is  nothing  unwomanish  in  the  writing  of  such  thoughts ;  nothing 
unwomanish  even,  we  think,  in  the  publishing  of  them.  Society 
has  accordingly  permitted,  and  does  permit,  unblamed  and  unchecked, 
woman's  fullest  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  her  literary  powers  in  every 
line ;  and  she  has,  equally  with  the  man,  as  far  as  she  is  able  to  use 
it,  this  theatre  of  effort  open  to  her.  If  she  has  not,  equally  with 
the  man,  distinguished  herself  in  it,  it  is  because  her  talents  and  dis- 
position do  not  indicate  this  as  the  career  best  suited  to  the  fullest 
exercise  of  her  faculties  and  virtues.  It  is  not  her  highest  destiny.  It 
is  not  her  noblest  life.  Nevertheless  many  women,  with  great  and 
true  woman-minds,  have  written,  have  published,  and  have  done  good, 
by  60  expanding  the    brighter  developments  of   woman-thought 
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But  80  soon  as  woman  strives  with  man's  ambition ;  so  80<hi  as  she  for- 
gets the  ruling  thought  of  duty,  letting  its  throne  be  usurped  by  the 
illegitimate  hungering  for  fame  and  notoriety  which  so  fatally  mis* 
leads  her,  her  writings,  as  her  nature,  become  corrupted  in  the  strug* 
gle.  She  has  resigned  herself  to  an  ignis-fatuus  guide,  which  fails 
never  to  plunge  her  into  the  mire  of  degradation.  Man,  like  woman, 
may  fall,  and  does  fall,  through  similar  causes,  to  similar  degradation. 
But  as  the  woman's  fall  is  from  a  higher  and  a  purer  elevation,  even 
so  grovels  she  lower  in  her  debasement,  and  closer  and  heavier  clings 
to  her  its  consequent  soil.  Because  women  have  thus  sinned  we  be- 
hold their  punishment.  Degraded  they  are,  even  in  that  proportion 
wherein  they  have  erred.  The  ball-room  coquette,  in  the  midst  of 
her  triumph,  is  degraded  in  her  heart  and  in  her  being.  The  brilliant 
George  Sand,  bold  in  her  impudence  and  her  talent,  is  degraded  to 
the  dust  before  the  blushing  mother,  who  watches  that  her  innocent 
child  shall  not  lay  its  hand  upon  the  foul  productions,  wherein 
France's'  brilliant  novelist  often  competes  in  obscenity  with  the  nau- 
seous filth  spewed  forth,  as  though  in  devilish  scorn,  by  her  compa- 
triots, a  Sue  and  a  Dumas,  upon  a  community  sufficiently  degraded  to 
admire  them.  In  a  steady  pursuit  of  duty  such  names  would  be  per- 
haps  entirely  unknown.  But  dares  any  one  say  that  they  are  better 
for  being  thus  known  1  or  is  there  anything  but  a  sickly  appetite  for 
notoriety  which  could  make  such  a  position  to  be  coveted  1  Is  a 
Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  a  duchess  of  Pompadour,  or  a  Greorge  Sand  (in- 
disputably celebrated  women  all  of  them)  so  good,  so  pure,  or  so 
noble  in  the  eye  of  God,  as  the  unknown  mother  who  strokes  to 
sleep  the  weary  eye  of  her  baby,  and  whispers  to  its  waking  thought 
her  never-to-be-forgotten  lessons  of  duty  and  of  truth.  Brilliant 
fallen  ones  the  world  have  seen;  but  nature  turns  from  them  in  sorrow. 
She  glories  not,  but  weeps  for  her  fallen  children. 

It  is  this  same  misguided  love  for  notoriety,  which  now  misleads 
women  to  insist  upon  political  rights,  as  they  word  their  demand — • 
that  is  to  say,  admission  to  the  struggle  for  political  distinction. 
And  what  is  this  that  they  ask  1  What,  but  that  like  the  half-bar- 
barous, half-heroic  Spartan  maid,  they  may  be  permitted  to  strip 
themselves  to  the  strife,  and  wrestle  in  the  public  arena  ?  Can  civil- 
ized. Christianized  woman  covet  such  a  right  ?  They  pretend,  or  they 
mislead  themselves  to  the  belief,  that  they  are  actuated  by  a  pure 
desire  to  ennoble  the  sex.  Let  them  look  honestly  and  calmly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  question,  and  they' will  see  that  it  is  but  notoriety,  not 
elevation,  which  they  seek.  In  all  derelictions  from  the  right,  the 
just,  the  holy,  and  the  true,  woman  is  responsible  for  her  own  degra- 
dation ;  inasmuch  as  it  entirely  proceeds  from  her  own  act,  in  casting 
herself  out  from  her  true  position.  She  is  herself,  we  repeat,  the 
sole  cause  of  it ;  and  we  wish  to  lay  a  stress  upon  this,  because  we 
maintain  her  to  be  a  responsible,  reasoning  being,  and  not  man's  pup- 
pet. It  is  no  excuse  for  her  that  man  tempts  her  into  folly.  Man 
is  unfortunately  ready  enough  to  tempt  woman  to  err,  and  does  not 
always  stop  to  calculate  the  possible  evil  resulting  from  his  pleasures 
and  amusements.    It  amuses  him  to  see  the  performances  of  the 
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circus^lown,  or  the  monkey-man.  It  pleases  him  to  haye  woman  for 
his  toy.  He  will  pay  the  former  with  his  money,  the  latter  with  his 
flattery,  and  thus  tempt  to  degradation,  but  he  cannot  degrade.  Hie 
degradation  can  be  accomplbhed  only  by  the  consent  of  the  degraded. 
The  accessory  to  murder  cannot  be  held  guiltless  because  tempted  by  his 
principal.  No  reasoning  being  can  be  made  an  accessory  but  by  his 
own  consent.  We  may  pity  the  weakness  that  fiills  by  temptation, 
but  cannot  receive  it  as  exculpation  from  the  crime,  except  by  ac- 
knowledging, in  so  far  as  it  is  thus  received,  (as  in  the  cases  of  infants 
or  maniacs,^  a  defect  or  inferiority  in  the  reasoning  powers  of  the 
person  misled.  We  allow  no  such  defect  or  inferiority  to  woman, 
and  therefore  hold  her  fully  responsible  for  her  own  course.  Seeking 
notoriety  and  applause,  if  (as  too  often  she  does)  she  stoops  to  con- 
quer, she  stoops  with  her  own  free  will.  Man's  wishes  cannot  degrade 
her.  She  degrades  herself  to  man's  wishes.  Let  her  feel  her  duty  as 
a  woman,  avoiding  alike  an  undue  valuation  of  man's  applause,  and 
an  unworthy  grappling  with  him  for  notoriety,  and  there  is  no  sha- 
dow of  degradation  in  her  position.  There  may  be  no  publicity,  no 
&r-spread  reputation,  no  fame ;  but  certainly  there  is  no  degradation 
in  the  holy,  full,  conscientious,  and  unguerdoned  fulfilment  of  duty. 
There  are,  undoubtedly,  many  false  positions  in  which  woman  may 
be  placed,  where  the  fault  is  not  so  entirely  her  own  as  in  the  classes 
above  noticed.  But  none  of  these  are  of  the  same  vital  importance, 
for  by  none  of  them  is  the  woman-nature  so  entirely  neutralized  and 
destroyed.  Our  authoress  attacks  the  established  laws  of  society  as 
defective,  as  not  sufficiently  protecting  woman  in  the  right  of  holding 
property ;  not  sufficiently  upholding  her  in  the  right  of  laboring  for 
its  acquisition ;  and,  last  and  greatest,  not  sufficiently  checking  her  in 
the  right  of  getting  married  before  she  has  the  sense  to  know  what 
she  is  about  We  are  &r  from  maintaining  that  our  laws  are  perfect 
in  the  varied  system  of  checks  and  balances  required,  or  that  they 
may  not  exhibit  some  ill-jointed  legislation  upon  these  and  many 
other  subjects ;  but  strongly  suspect,  from  the  legal  instinct  (intuition) 
displayed  by  Mrs.  Smith,  that  if  she  and  her  compeers  were  set  to  put 
the  laws  to  rights,  we  should  have  a  strong  compound  of  the  Draco- 
nian and  the  barn-burner  systems.  Tyranny  here,  license  there- 
lock  doors  and  bolt  windows  on  this  side  of  the  street,  but  over  the 
way  throw  all  open,  pray  for  *'  the  good  time  coming,"  and  trust  to 
^  the  law  of  our  own  intuitions.''  We  should  like  to  see  Mrs.  S.  at 
the  head  of  a  &mily  of  some  half  dozen  young  ladies  of  sixteen  and 
thereabout,  who  had  made  up  their  minds  to  get  married  with  or 
without  permission.  What  system  of  restrictions  and  legal  checks 
she  could  devise  to  keep  her  unruly  little  commimity  in  order,  we 
think  would  be  a  vast  puzzle  to  her  genius,  requiring  a  higher  exercise 
of  mind,  of  Christian  charity,  of  philosophy,  and  of  eyerj  noblest 
intellectual  characteristic,  than  the  writings  of  some  scores  of  such 
volumes  as  that  wherewith  she  has  now  seen  fit  to  edify  the  public. 
We  strongly  suspect  that  much  more  could  be  effected  in  such  a  case 
by  one  sensible,  matronly,  gentle  and  judicious  mother  or  aunt,  kindly 
watching  and  counseling  from  that  throne  of  woman,  her  own  chair, 
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by  her  own  fireside,  than  by  troops  of  voting  and  speech-making  con- 
Tentionist  law-givers. 

'^If  (says  Mrs.  Smith)  any  woman  of  genius  is  so  untme  to  herself  as  to 
say  she  should  have  been  happier  as  an  in-door,  pains-takinff,  fireside 
woman;  careful  for  the  small  sayings  of  a  household;  holding  we  rod  in 
terrorem  over  unruly  urchins,  and  up  in  the  morning  early,  to  scold  the 
servants,  her  nature  satisfied  with  this  ordinary  manifestation  of  sex,  she  is 
from  some  cause  disqualified  for  the  holding  of  God's  beautiful  and  abundant 
rifts  in  reverent  stewardship ;  she  is  the  Jew,  better  pleased  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Apis  than  the  sublime  mysteries  of  Jehovah,  looldng  to  the  fiesh- 
pots  of  Egypt^  and  turning  from  the  heavenly  manna,." 

Mrs.  S.,  we  presume,  considers  it  a  mark  of  genius  to  make  oneself 
as  happy  as  convenient,  leaving  dut^  to  knock,  unheeded,  outside  the 
door.  We  can  only  say,  that  the  highest  and  most  intellectual  speci- 
mens of  womanhood  we  have  ever  seen,  sodming  not  the  duty  of 
managing  children  and  servants,  took  into  their  hands  and  hearts  the 
task  which  nature  gave  them,  and  fulfilled  it,  with  the  fullest  powers 
of  a  God-given,  soul-beaming  intellect.  If  these  were  Jews  worship- 
ing Apis,  Heaven  preserve  us  from  the  sublime  mysteries  with  which 
'hus,  S.  would  replace  such  worship ! 

^^  We  mnst  and  will  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  great  nature  if  it  be  great,  and 
we  are  happy  only  as  we  obey  its  monitions.  We  are  not  happy  in  a  half  life, 
a  half  utterance ;  for  the  wealth  struggles  for  its  power;  the  smothered  fire 
bums  and  consumes  till  it  finds  room  for  its  healthful  glow.  A  thousand  women 
are  ill-natured  and  miserable,  not  from  positive  ills  about  them,  but  from 
compression;  they  have  that  within,  demanding  space  and  indulgence,  and 
they  pine  for  its  freedom — the  laws  of  their  life  are  not  comprehended,  and 
they  sink  into  imbecile  complaints,  only  because  there  is  no  voice  to  caU 
them  forth  to  fireedom  and  light" 

Still  the  question  seems,  not  ^*  what  ought  I  to  do,"  but  ''  what 
would  I  like  to  do."  It  is,  apparently,  in  the  opinion  of  our  authoress, 
sufficient  excuse  for  a  woman  to  be  ilUnatured  and  miserable^  that  she 
sufiers  from  compression.  A  man,  too,  may,  we  suppose,  sufier 
from  compression  as  well  as  a  woman.  He  may  be  as  ill  suited 
to  the  plow  or  the  counting-house,  as  she  is  to  the  spindle  or 
the  nursery ;  but  has  he,  therefore,  the  right  to  be  ''  ill-natured  and 
miserable  1"  Has  he  the  riffht  to  say, ''  I  am  a  genius,  and  it  is  an  unjust 
fate  that  places  me  herel"  Men,  as  well  as  women,  certainly  do  fol- 
low such  a  course  not  unfrequently,  grumbling  very  unnecessarily  and 
very  uselessly  at  the  defects  of  this  God-made  world,  which  (key  would 
have  made  so  much  better.  But  we,  until  enlightened  by  these  recent 
new-light  developments,  have  always  supposed  that  the  old  fable  of 
the  child  crying  for  the  moon,  was  the  most  usual,  as  well  as  most 
reasonable  mode  of  answering  such  complaints  against  the  orderlngs 
of  life  and  destiny.  Human  cravings  soar  high.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
human  being,  not  bom  in  a  state  of  imbecility  almost  as  cramped  as 
that  of  the  oyster  in  his  shell,  who  does  not  sufier,  or  fancy  that  he 
sufiers,  from  compression.  Shall  we  all  begin  to  pout  for  the  moon  t 
— to  be  ill-tempered  and  miserable  over  our  state  of  compression  % 
Such  are  they,  who— - 

*'  By  the  road-side  fan  and  perish, 
Weary  with  the  march  oi  life." 
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Such  are  they  who  wantonly  waste!  the  talent  which  God  has  given 
them.  The  true  soul,  the  strong  soul,  with  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  asks 
not,  "How  shall  I  be  happy  1"  but  ••How  shall  I  do  right T  and, 
choosing  its  course,  strives  forward  bravely,  cheerily,  and  God-fcM*' 
ingly,  to  its  goal. 

**  Borrow  and  alenc«  are  strong,  and  patient  eaduiance  is  God-like." 

Sisters,  is  it  we  who  preach  unto  you  degradation  ? — ^is  it  we  who 
point  you  from  the  "heavenly  manna"  to  "the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt?" 
In  the  little  book  before  us,  we  find  many  a  glimmering  of  the  true 
consciousness  of  what  woman  ought  to  be — glimpses  of  genuine 
woman-nature,  showing  how  difficult  it  is,  even  embroiled  among 
such  sophistries,  to  entirely  corrupt  it.  But  every  where  comes 
the  adjunct,  the  unlucky  reservation  which  spoils  everything  that  is 
good  and  truthful  in  the  thought.  For  good  and  truth  there  are,  even 
here,  stuggling,  as  ever  they  do  struggle,  at  the  groundwork  of  every 
error.  Good  and  truth  there  are  in  the  thought,  which  says  that  woman 
is  not  what  she  should  be ;  but  falsehood  and  mischief  in  the  cry 
which  hounds  heron  to  these  most  unwomanish  proceedings,  by  way  of 
bettering  a  condition  which  needs  not  change^  but  cure ;  not  reform, 
but  perfection.  Never  spake  prophet  truer  words  than  these  of  Mrs- 
Smith  : 

"  There  is  a  Woman's  sphere — ^harmonious,  holy,  soul-imparting;  it  has  its 
grades,  its  laws  from  the  nature  of  thing;*." 

"  There  is  nothing  more  holy,  more  God-serving,  ay,  and  more  beautiful, 
than  the  steady,  self-denying  labor  of  the  large  class  of  women  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  life,  who,  with  woman-like  dignity  and  solid  sense,  pursue  a  calling, 
humble  and  pains-taking,  to  earn  anlhonest  subsistence  for  their  families. 
The  lives  of  these  women  are  often  truly  heroic,  are  silent,  beautiful  epics, 
breathing  the  best  aspirations  of  poetry  and  romance," 

"  I  see  no  way  in  which  harmony  can  result  in  the  world  without  entire 
recognition  of  differences,  for  surely  nothing  is  gained  upon  either  side  by 
antagonism  mereh/" 

Alas !  for  that  unlucky  little  word  ^^merelyy  Therein  lies  snugly  hid 
away  the  mischievous  devil  who  is  whispering  his  reservations  to 
the  ear  of  our  modern  Eves.  Antagonism  is  all  right,  we  may  sup- 
pose, though  not  antagonism  merely.  Happy  would  we  be,  however, 
did  the  reservation  of  our  authoress  end  here ;  for,  unfortunately,  the 
mass  of  her  little  volume  is  one  succession  of  bitter  antagonism, 
illogical  reasoning,  romantic  dreaming,  and  halfunderstood  truths. 
We  regret  this  the  more,  as  she  is  evidently  not  one  of  the  deepest- 
dyed  reformers ;  and  if  (as  we  think  not  at  all  unlikely)  she  sports 
the  "  Bloomer,"  we  will  wager  our  newest  gold  pen  that  she  "  wears 
it  with  a  difference."  She  is  not  "  perfectly  certain"  of  the  efficacy  of 
woman Vrights  conventions;  but  she  rejoices  in  the  fact,  that  this 
"  stirring  of  woman-thought  originates  in  our  own  country,"  and  sees 
no  reason  why  women  should  not  "  associate,  as  do  our  compeers  of 
the  other  sex,  for  the  purpose  of  evolving  better  views,  and  of  con- 
firming some  degree  of  power ;"  nor  why  "  those  who  have  a  fancy  to 
tinker  a  cjnstitution,  canvass  a  county,  or  preach  the  gospel,  should 
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not  bo  permitted  to  do  so,  provided  they  feel  this  to  be  the  best  use 
of  their  faculties," 

"  Hereafter,  in  the  progress  of  events,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  influence 
of  woman  should  not  be  acknowledged  at  the  ballot-box." 

^'  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  prepared  to  saj,  as  has  been  said,  that  women 
have  a  right  to  our  halls  of  legislation,  our  courts  of  justice,  our  military 
posts,  and  each  and  all  spheres  where  men  '  most  do  congregate.' "  ♦   ♦    » 

She  doubts; — ^but  why?  Not  because  woman  is  there  eoviioly  out 
of  her  place,  but  because  (here  the  lady  takes  a  plunge  into  the 
infinite)  she  thinks  that  a  "  pure  state  of  society  is  approaching 
wherein  "  these  needs  will  pass  away."     "  But" — she  continues — 

"  Bat,  till  '  the  good  time  coming'  arrive,  let  her  be  free  to  her  own 
intuitions." 

«<  Merrily  swim  we ;  the  moon  shines  bright." 

Verily,  at  this  rate,  we  will  soon  be  in  the  deep  of  the  waters. 

A  step  or  two  Airther,  we  will  venture,  imder  the  guidance  of  Mrs. 
Smith's  moonlight;  warily,  however,  lest  we  find  ourselves  over 
head  and  ears  in  the  bog,  before  we  are  ready  for  the  plunge.  The 
lady's  own  mind,  as  our  readers  may  have  perceived,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  determined  on  many  of  the  most  important  points 
of  her  subject.  She  "  sees  no  reason  ;"  she  is  "  not  perfectly  certain," 
dsc,  &c.  What  guide  then  does  she  propose  to  herself  and  us, 
through  these  labyrinthian  mazes?  ^*  Our  intuitions  are  to  be 
truated,^^  Here  we  arc,  then.  Behold  it, — the  mystery  of  mysteries ! — 
the  inspiration  ! — the  intuition !  In  a  word,  (although  she  does  not 
just  give  it  the  fashionable  name,  perhaps  because  her  mind  is  not 
quite  made  up,)  the  higher  law ! 

"  Emancipate  from  external  bondage,  and  the  internal  law,  written  upon 
every  human  heart  makes  itself  audible.  Thus  the  most  free  are  the  most 
bound." 

e.  g- :  the  Mormon  governor,  with  his  score  or  threescore  (we 
really  forget  which  it  is)  of  wives.  Verily,  he  is  bound,  being  most 
free.  • 

Our  authoress  continues — 

"A  woman  is  better  when  she  acts  otU  of  her  own  spontaneity,  tenfold, 
than  when  she  attempts  to  conform  to  any  theory." 

This  somewhat  dubious  expression,  we  take  it,  would  be  more  clear 
if  the  "  out  of"  we  have  italicized  were  replaced  by  "  from ;"  and  as 
to  the  merit  of  the  sentiment,  let  it  be  judged  of  by  what  follows. 
Referring  to  the  duti/  of  &  wife,  she  exclaims — 

'^  Duty  I  why  it  is  the  spontaneous,  the  natural  action  and  privilege  of 
her  soul,  not  her  cold  duty ;  she,  the  true  wife,  does  not  say  "  it  is  my  duty ;" 
the  law  of  God  in  her  heart  teaches  a  nicer  view  than  this,  a  more  intimate 
and  sacred  relation." 

Good !  if  such  be  her  spontaneity.  But,  what  if  the  spontaneity  lean 
on  the  other  side  1     Wo,  then,  to  the  household  over  which  she  pre- 
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sides.  t)uty  has  gone  to  the  dogs ;  the  husband  may  go  to  the 
devil;  and  should  there  be  any  unlucky  brats  of  things  called 
children,  which  the  feminine  individual's  spontaneity  leaneth  not 
kindly  towards,  let  them  also  betake  themselves  to  Old  Nick,  or  where* 
ever  luck  may  send  them,  while  the  lady  spontaneously  turns  herself 
to  the  constructing  of  some  woman's-rights  constitution  in  readiness 
for  "  the  good  time  coming.*' 

"  Can  they  not,  Will  they  never  learn,  that  the  Good  Father  is  wise  in 
the  bestowal  of  his  gifts ;  that  he  does  not  impart  a  superfluous  intdligence; 
that  he  does  not  create  a  desire  Without  its  impropriate,  safe  and  harmo- 
nizing medium  of  gratification  ?" 

Have  we  then  no  desires  which  we  have  not  the  right  to  gratify  t 
This  is  a  dangerous  doctrine,  which  the  most  run-mad  reformer  of 
the  day  will,  we  think,  scarcely  undertake  to  carry  to  its  extreme, 
without  consigning  the  actor  of  it  either  to  the  gallows  or  the  mad* 
house.  Besides,  we  must  remember  that  there  are  male  spontaneities 
and  intuitions,  as  well  as  female  ones ;  the  former  possessing  the  im 
disputable  advantage  of  being  backed  by  physical  force,  which  will 
secure,  as  it  always  has  secured,  male  supremacy,  in  case  of  a  clash 
between  contending  spontaneities.  Mairs  "  higher  law*'  must  oer* 
tainly  override  woman's.  What  then  is  the  necessary  result  to 
woman  of  sudi  a  combat  of  intuitions  1  What  but  the  most  fearful 
oppression  exercised  by  an  exasperated  tyrant  over  a  conquered  foe ; 
or,  at  best,  the  degrading  kindness  of  Uie  master-husband  with  his 
threescore  wives  ?  Excxuior  I  Is  this  the  height  of  Mrs.  Smith's 
vision  of  perfected  civilization  1  Why,  the  world  is  but  just  emerging 
from  such  a  rule ;  and  even  the  Grand  Turk  throws  not  the  handker* 
chief  so  boldly  as  did  his  fiithers.  Let  the  weak  cling  to  the  law. 
For  him  or  for  her,  the  worst  legislation  is  better  than  none.  The 
rule  of  intuitions  is  the  rule  of  brute  force.  What  doth  it  benefit,  that 
my  intuition  is  clearer,  brighter,  truer  than  his  1  What  matters  it 
that  my  impulses  are  good  while  his  are  evil  ?  If  the  evil  be  strongs 
if  the  dark  be  mighty,  even  evil  will  sweep  away  good ;  even  dark- 
ness  will  conquer  the  light.  Cling  therefore  to  the  law  ;  for  the 
law,  however  faulty,  is  still  the  feeble  effort  of  right  to  embody 
itself  into  a  rule  which  time  and  experience  may  perfect  It 
is  the  struggling  forward  of  the  spirit  of  good.  It  is  the  oon« 
cession  of  t£e  powerful  evil  to  the  weaker  good.  Ye  who  are 
feeble,  ye  who  are  oppressed  1  cline  to  the  law,  even  although 
that  very  law  may  oppress  you.  That  it  does  oppress  you,  is 
proof  in  itself  that  tne  strong  were  the  makers  of  it.  HoW 
then  can  you  wrest  it  from  them  ?  How  then  can  your  feebleness 
better  it  ?  The  law  is  a  concession  from  the  strong  to  the  weak ; 
and  because  the  concession  is  but  a  lame  one— is  but  a  half-accorded 
justice — ^will  the  weak  gain  by  its  rejection  ?  Will  he  not  act  more 
wisely  to  nurse  and  dierish  it,  if  possible,  to  a  nobler  growth. 
Woman !  thou  whom  Nature  hath  made  to  persuade  and  not  to  com- 
bat—to entreat  but  not  to  force-^ing  thou  then  to  the  written  law. 
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Ay,  e'en  as  to  thine  ark  of  safety,  amid  the  surging  billows,  the  deluge 
of  brute  force — ding  even  to  its  very  letter.  Better  it,  if  thine  influence 
may ;  but  as  thou  valuest  the  rule  of  reason  and  of  God,  abolish  it 
not  to  make  way  for  intuitions  and  spontaneities. 

Our  lady  reformers  will  answer,  that  they  do  not  reject,  that  they 
would  only  reform  the  law.  But  stumbling  in  their  darkness,  they 
talk  of  they  know  not  what.  What  becomes  of  written  law,  when 
such  impertinent  twaddle  as  the  following  is  listened  to  ? 

"  In  our  Integrity  we  stand  poised  in  our  own  Unity,  a  Law,  a  Life." 
"  Yes,  the  sin  about  which  so  much  is  vaguely  preached,  is  the  violation  of 
this  great  light  within  us.  It  is  the  putting  out  of  the  light  in  God's  temple, 
that  we  may  not  see  the  requirements  of  his  laws,  all  violations  of  wluch 
shall  be  revealed,  as  from  the  house-tops  of  our  being.  We  must  look 
within  to  learn  these  laws^  and  go  forth  in  holy  obedience." 

Such  was  the  law  of  a  Robespierre,  who  looked  within  himself,  and 
went  forth  in  holy  obedience  to  slaughter  and  to  drown  his  country 
in  blood.  Such'  is  the  law  of  the  Mormon,  who,  in  holy  obedience, 
takes  to  himself  his  threescore  wives ;  such  the  law  of  the  communist, 
the  socialist,  the  Fourierist ;  and  such  finally  of  this  new  sect,  as  yet 
but  limitedly  known,  which  is,  we  learn,  springing  up  in  the  interior 
of  the  State  of  New- York,  and  proving  itself  even  more  than  all  these, 
grossly  ready  to  follow  "intuitions,"  in  "  holy  obedience"  to  which,  its 
members  speak  and  act  in  a  way  to  make  common  decency  veil  her 
eyes. 

However,  the  ladies  are  aggrieved ;  let  us  return  to  them,  and  ex- 
amine how  ihey  propose  to  right  themselves. 

"  When  our  fathers  (says  Mrs.  Smith)  planted  themselves  upon  the  firm 
base  of  human  freedom,  claimed  the  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  they  might  have  foreseen  that  at  some  day  their 
daughters  would  sift  thoroughly  their  opinions  and  their  consequences,  and 
daringly  challenge  the  same  rights." 

Warlike  this,  rather.  Again,  elsewhere,  in  advocating  marriage 
reforms,  and  woman's  right  to  hold  property,  she  remarks : 

"  Allow  woman  the  rights  of  property,  open  to  her  the  avenues  to  wealth, 
permit  her  not  only  to  hold  property,  but  to  enter  into  commerce,  or  into 
the  professions,  if  she  is  fit  for  them.  In  that  case  she  would  assuredly 
take  the  stand  that  her  forefathers  took,  that  taxation  virithout  representa- 
tion is  oppressive,"  dec. 

And  of  course,  we  presume,  fight  for  that  stand  as  her  fathers  did* 
The  voie  de  fait  is,  ailer  all,  the  only  way  of  defending  disputed  rights 
in  this  world ;  and  at  this  rate,  ladies,  it  is  time  to  throw  aside  your 
kid  gloves,  and  accustom  yourselves  to  something  even  more  manlike 
than  your  satin  and  muslin  Bloomer  equipments.*    Your  fair  hands 


*  One  word  en  passant  of  "  tihe  Bloomer."    We  really  mean  Botbiog  disrespectful  of 
tin  dress,  which,  ■•  far  ■•  we  know  anything  about  it,  Is  not  only  entirely  unobjectionable. 
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must  harden  themsdves  to  the  management  of  Colt's  revolvers,  of 
bombs,  grenades,  and  what  not  ?  But,  ladies,  room  if  jou  please,  for 
one  little  thought.  You  know  we  had  mothers  as  well  as  fathers — 
pilgrim  mothers  and  patriot  &thers.  Women,  true  women  they 
were ;  women  of  the  home  and  of  the  hearth ;  women  of  true  hearts 
and  earnest  faiths ;  of  bold  councils — ay,  and  when  need  wa»-— of 
bold  actions  too.  And  yet  these,  disdaining  neither  their  duties  nor 
their  petticoats,  had  nothing  to  do  with  votings  and  conventions,  nor 
ever  claimed  the  right  "  to  our  halls  of  legislation,  our  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  our  military  posts."  Qucere^  whether  our  fathers  or  our 
mothers,  with  all  due  reverence  for  both,  were  the  truest  models  for 
their  daughters'  imitation.  A  glimmering  of  common  sense  seems 
to  come  over  our  authoress  when  she  remarks  t^at — 

"The  'proud  stomach'  of  the  maniBh  Bess  hod  something  to  command 
respect,  at  least ;  and  unless  we  can  do,  as  well  as  talk,  it  were  better  to  be 

silent" 

Here  has  an  evident  little  truth,  plain  enough  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  simplest  dairy-woman  or  cook-maid,  escaped  the  pen  of 
our  reformist  lady.  But  surely  her  mind,  used  to  higher  speculations, 
cannot  stoop  to  comprehend  it  clearly,  or  she  would  cease  to  talk  of 
woman's  daringly  challenging  her  rights.  These  ladies  forget,  when 
they  cite  their  favorite  exemplifications  of  woman's  abilities  in  such 
characters  as  Shakspeare's  Portia,  and  wise  or  warlike  queens,  that 
the  first  class  are  so  entirely  poetic  as  to  require  all  Shakspeare's 
genius  to  cause  them  to  be  tolerated  even  on  the  stage ;  the  simple 
truth,  quoted  above,  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  as  well  as  to  talk^  being 
sufficient  to  prevent  their  appearance  in  real  life.  Imagine  Mrs. 
Smith,  or  any  other  real  Bloomer  or  non-Bloomer,  attempting  the 
role  of  a  Portia  at  the  New- York  bar.  Does  it  need  an  argument 
to  prove  the  certainty  of  her  most  egregious  failure  ?  The  hissings 
of  the  street  boys  would  soon  settle  the  question  in  spite  of  her  fan- 
cied logic.  She  may  argue  that  the  street  boys  are  thus  exhibitinff  a 
great  want  of  decorum ;  ttiat  such  a  course  is  contrary  to  the  philosophy 

but  we  decidedly  think,  from  description,  (we  have  never  ourselves  been  so  happy  u  to 
encounter  a  real  live  Bloomer,)  a  great  improvement  upon  the  dirtv  length  of  akirt^  where- 
with our  fashionables  sweep  the  pavements  and  clear  on  the  ejected  tobacco  of  our  rail -road 
cars.  The  dress  is  not  only  convenient,  but  entirely  modest ;  and  could  the  same  be  said 
of  its  wearers,  we  would  decidedly  be  of  the  number  of  its  advocates.  We  ol^ect  to  h, 
not  as  intrinsically  wrong  in  itself,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  used  for  wrong  pufpoaes.  The 
Bloomer  dress  has  been  adopted  as  a  kind  of  flag  of  rebellion  against  estabhshed  naaffc, 
and  when  some  good-tempered  peace-makers,  endeavoring  to  excuse  it  on  tihe  score  of  he^th 
and  neatness,  ventured  to  advance  the  plea  that  it  was  nothing  new,  inasmuch  as  a  similar 
garb  had  been  worn  for  centariea  by  eastern  womanhood,  forthwith  a  meeting  of  dM 
Bloomera  inform  these  ignorant  meddlers,  that  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking 
about ;  that  the  Bloomer  is  no  eastern  dress,  but  the  chosen  garb  of  such  lames,  who  con- 
eider  themselves  as  having  a  faVL  right  to  consult  their  own  sense  of  propriety,  and  to  in- 
dulge the  freedom  of  their  nature  in  the  pursuit  of  health,  happiness,  and  humbug !  It  is 
the  rallying  standard  of  woman's  rights  advocates,  and  as  such  unfit  for  a  modest  female. 
Had  it  been  but  the  invention  of  some  Parisian  modiste,  or  some  country,  field-tripping 
milk-maid,  or  of  any  other  womanish  thing,  imagined  womanishly  and  worn  womanishly,  we 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  recommend  it  to  our  daughters.  But  tndtf¥erent  things  become, 
vicious  entirely  by  their  uses ;  and  the  uaes  to  which  the  Bioomer  dress  has  lieen  applied 
condemn  it  in  iato. 
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of  things  and  the  lugher  law ;  and  that  she  beuig  the  equal  ("  all  men 
are  born  free  and  equal")  of  the  street  boys,  she  has  as  good  a  right 
to  hiss  as  they.  Verily,  the  philosophy  of  things  and  the  higher  law 
must  cede  to  the  nature  of  things  and  the  divine  law.  We  deny 
that  Mrs.  Smitli  is  the  equal  of  the  street  boys.  If  she  consent  to 
degrade  herself  by  the  comparison,  she  sinks  far  below  them ;  for 
while  they  are  in  their  place,  acting  more  or  less  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  their  being,  she^  in  aiming  to  reverse  the  laws  of  nature, 
becomes  an  inferior  in  a  position  for  which  nature  unfits  her;  a 
crawling  counterfeit  of  man,  instead  of  that  noble,  pure  and  exalted 
being  which  Nature  intended,  when,  bestowing  upon  her  woman's  being 
and  woman's  instincts,  she  gifled  her  also  with  perhaps  somewhat 
more  than  ordinary  woman's  intellect.  Examples  from  poetry  are 
no  proofs  of  fact;  and  if  ladies  will  borrow  arguments  from 
imaginary  cbaracters,  why  not  take  at  once  the  powerful  Minerva 
springing  full-armed  from  the  brow  of  Jove,  and  contend  that  the 
world  is  not,  cannot,  and  shall  not  be  considered  as  properly  man- 
aged, until  all  the  female  sex  shall  have  reached  that  point  of  perfec- 
tion ?  As  regards  the  position  of  governing  queens,  who  with  the 
^'manish  Bess  have  something  to  command  respect,"  wh^ce,  we  would 
ask,  get  they  that  something  ?  Does  their  case  show  any  power  in 
the  woman,  whether  different  in  its  nature  or  differently  exercised,  at 
all  deviating  from  that  exhibited  by  the  ordinary  individuals  of  her 
sex  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  1  Have  they  anything  inherent  in 
their  characters  which  enables  them  to  conquer  and  maintain  their  po- 
sition? or  does  their  so  maintaining  it  simply  show,  that  when  men  are 
foilling  to  be  ruled — when  they  have  established  Ums  for  their  own 
government^  they  will  submit  to  be  reined  even  by  the  hand  of  a  wo- 
man?— ay,  and  frequently  the  feeblest  of  women.  Surely  no  one 
will  contend  that  Queen  Victoria,  for  instance,  keeps  her  place  either 
through  talent,  energy,  or  any  other  characteristic  of  her  own, 
whether  natural  or  acquired.  If  a  woman  becomes  anywhere  man's 
inferior,  it  is  in  such  a  position ;  which,  being  by  nature  unsuited  to 
her  faculties,  makes  her,  in  so  far  as  she  is  the  tool  of  the  active  and 
acting  man,  simply  his  puppet — a  dressed-up  doll,  if  you  please,  a 
worshiped  statue ;  but  still,  only  a  doll  and  a  statue.  There  is  perhaps 
no  woman  in  the  world  whose  natural  expansion  of  true  woman-in- 
tellect and  woman-nature  is  more  shackled  by  circumstance  and 
cramped  by  position  than  that  of  England's  Queen.  Her  limited  fa- 
culties are  of  a  kind  which  are  crushed  rather  than  developed  by  her 
position.  As  a  queen  she  receives  the  homage  of  her  place,  but  as  a 
woman  she  is  certainly  neither  exalted  nor  perfected  by  it.  Like  all 
inefficient  monarchs,  vriio  form  but  the  centre  points  of  acting  govern- 
ments, she  stands  a  mere  figure-head,  which  men  have  chosen  to 
place  at  the  head  of  the  vessel  of  state,  having  no  more  agency  in 
her  own  position  than  the  literal  wooden  block  from  which  we  draw 
our  figure.  ''  The  manish  Bess,"  and  others  of  her  stamp,  have,  we 
grant,  been  something  different.  But  besides  the  impossibility,  which 
even  they  would  have  found,  to  retain  their  positions,  had  not  the 
prestige  accorded  by  man  to  their  place  separated  them  from  the  rest 
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of  their  sex,  the  Tery  epithet  nuuUdk  shows  how  far  Datme  had  iso* 
lalied  such  from  the  mass^  Grod  forbid  that  we  should  look  upon 
such  isolation  as  a  merit  or  a  source  of  admiration !  Rather  do  we 
regard  it  as  a  kind  of  moral  monstrosity  which  may  suit  the  queen, 
but  not  the  woman.  A  hive  thrives  under  its  one  queen-bee ;  but  a 
community  of.  such  could  never  exist.  A  single  queen  Elizabeth 
might  be  tolerated,  and,  if  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  nation  over  which 
she  ruled,  even  admired ;  but  a  race  of  such  monster-women  could 
/only  exist  as  a  race  of  Amazons.  Mm  must  disappear  from  a  world 
I  where  mefh-women  should  gain  the  ascendency. 

This  mp.y  be  a  very  faulty  arrangement,  and  perhi^  the  world 
would  have  been  improved  by  some  differenoe  in  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  sexes.  Thus,  no  doubt,  think  our  lady-champions.  For 
our  part,  we  have  never  allowed  ourselves  to  speculate  upon  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  an  arrangement^  so  evidently  marked  by  the 
Almighty  hand,  that  we  have  resigned  ourselves  to  it  as  a  fixed 
necessity,  taking  it  for  granted  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  has  made 
all  thing?  good.  When  God  created  man,  "  male  and  female  created 
he  them."  Male  and  female  nature  requires  that  they  remain,  not 
only  in  body  and  form,  but  in  act  and  deed.  We  are  sorry  to  be 
obliged  so  to  offend  the  delicate  s^iisitiveness  of  Mrs.  Smith,  as  to  use, 
and  repeatedly  use,  the  ^'  obnoxious  word/muz/e,"  which  she  considers 
so  objectionable,  as  to  deem  it  necessary  on  one  oocasicMi  to  make  an 
apology  for  its  use,  even  when  introduced  in  a  quotation,  and  in 
another  remarks,  "  The  persistent  use  of  the  obnoxious  woid  Jemah 
in  our  vocabulary,  is  proof  of  the  light  in  which  we  are  regarded." 
Now,  we  confess  to  the  existence  in  ourselves  of  more  blunted  sensi- 
bilities. We — even  we,  the  reviewer — ^must  acknowledge  ourselves 
of  the  feminine  gender,  of  the  female  sex— •woman;  and  can,  in  the 
fullest  exercise  of  any  intellect  with  which  God  has  gifbed  us,  (eel, 
see,  or  discover  no  possible  reason  why  we  should  find  anything 
*^  obnoxious"  in  any  of  the  above  epithets.  They  can  only  become 
a  reproach,  they  can  only  become  obnoxious,  by  being  applied  where 
they  ought  not  to  be  merited.  They  are  insulting  to  men,  because 
the  characteristics  which  accompany  them  are  generally  unsuited  to 
man ;  and  their  application  implies  that  he  has  £uled  to  bring  him- 
self up  to  the  character  which  nature  intended  men  g^ieraily  to  fulfiL 
They  are  becoming — they  are  suited — ^they  are  fitting  to  the  woman, 
(be  she  true  woman,)  and  the  shame  is  not  when  she  suits  herself  to, 
but  when  she  avoids  them.  An  epithet  is  objectionable  only  when 
the  nature  that  it  indicates  is  objectionable;  and  therefore  the 
word  '^  female,"  as  indicating  woman-nature,  can  only  be  obnoxious 
to  the  woman  who  mistakenly  aims  to  rank  herself  in  a  position  anta> 
gonistic  to  her  nature.  There  is  something  out  of  joint  in  her  reason- 
ing, when  she  can  come  to  the  conclusion  that  '^female"  is  an  obnox- 
ious epithet,  or  "  manish"  a  flattering  one.  It  is  the  high  duty  of 
every  reasoning  mortal  to  aim  at  the  perfecting  of  his  kind  by 
the  perfecting  of  his  individual  humanity.  Woman's  task  is,  to  make 
herself  the  perfected  woman,  not  the  counterfeit  man. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  confess  ourself  woman,  because  only 
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€a  woman  dan  we  take  the  defensive  in  this  question.  Man  is  exclu- 
ded from  the  discussion  as  a  party  interested  against  this  female 
move,  and  the  question  is  assumed  to  be  one  in  which  the  sexes  are 
placed  in  antagowsm.  Only  ad  w6man,  therefore,  can  we  attempt 
the  defence  of  woman  against  a  move,  calculated  in  every  step  of  it» 
progress  to  lower  her  from  the  position  whieh  nature  has  accorded 
to  her.  Only  as  woman  can  we  efficiently  enter  our  protest  againfll 
the  folly  and  madness  of  ideas,  of  which,  we  do  their  woman-^vo- 
cates  the  justice  to  believe,  that  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  degraded 
enough  to  maintain  them,  could  she  logically  deduce  the  inference  from 
tier  own  premises.  There  is  enough  of  pure,  enough  of  holy  in  the 
God-created  and  heaven-endowed  woman-nature,  to  make  it  shrink 
from  contact  with  the  foul  chaos  which  such  a  deduction  would 
develop.  In  their  ignorance  they  have  done  this.  Mrs.  Smith  fof 
whom,  once  for  all,  we  know  nothing  personally,  and  only  in  so  tar 
as  she  has  published  her  theories,  feel  at  liberty  to  take  her  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  more  quiet  class  of  reformers)  has  in  advance  con- 
sidered not  only  the  antagonistic  animal,  man,  as  opposed*  to  her 
theories,  but  also  deprecates  the  admission  of  a  large  portion  of  her 
own  sex  to  this  argument.  She  divides  womankind  into  three  classes  ; 
and  as  we  have  confessed  our  womanhood,  we  will  endeavor  to 
satisfy  ourselves,  and  let  our  readers  judge,  to  which  of  these  cat^ 
gories  we  shall  be  consigned,  or  whether  we  have  the  right,  in  the 
Dame  of  the  female  sex,  to  claim  a  different  classification  : 

"  There  is  •  large  class  of  our  sex  so  well  cared  for, '  whom  the  winds  of 
heaven  are  not  allowed  to  visit  too  roughly,*  who  are  hemmed  in  by  con<^ 
ventional  forms,  and  by  the  appliances  of  wealth,  till  they  can  form  no 
estimate  of  the  sufferings  of  their  less  fortunate  sisters.'^ 

"A  class  delicate,  amiable,  lovely  even;  but  limited  and  superficial 
These  follow  the  bent  of  their  masculine  friends  and  admirers,  and  lisp 
pretty  ridicule  about  the  follv  of  *  Woman's  Rights'  and  *  Woman's  Move- 
ments.' These  see  no  need  of  reform  or  change  of  any  kind ;  indeed,  they 
are  denied  that  comprehensiveness  of  thought  by  which  they  could  hold  the 
several  parts  of  a  subject  in  the  mind,  and  see  its  bearings.  Society  is  a 
sort  of  grown-up*  mystery  which  they  pretei^d  not  to  comprehend,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  gradually  developed  to  its  present  size  and  shape  from 
Adam  and  Eve,  by  natural  gradaUon,  like  Church  Bishopsi"* 

Need  we  enter  our  disclaimer  against  being  included  in  this  cate- 
gory? We  believe,  if  our  readers  have  followed  us  thus  far,  that 
they  will  need  no  argument  to  convince  them  that  we  are  not  of  the 
above  class  of  pretty  lispers,  and  will  credit  our  assertion  when  we 
claim  to  have  lived  long  enough,  and  to  have  sufTered  enough,  to  learn 
that  life  is  an  earnest  duty,  and  woman's  share  in  it  one  of  deep  and 
soul-searchmg  responsibility. 

*  Oar  tbaokt,  by  the  w»y,  to  Bin.  S.  for  this  piece  of  infonnatioii,  quite  new  to  us,  with 
regard  to  the  Biabopa.  We  did  not  know  that  these  Uer.  gentlemen  were  ^radmlfy 
developed  by  natural  gradatUm,  Wo  shall,  in  future,  stud^  with  a  doable  seat  the  beantt- 
fill  developmenu  of  natural  bistorV,  in  hopes  of  farther  eali|fatening  oonelTea  npon  so  in- 
textssting  a  question.  The  great  Agusix  must  hide  bis  diminished  head  before  this  wonder- 
fol  diacoTexy  oifMrs.  SmiUL    What  are  his  fish  and  his  polypi  to  her  Bishopa  f  ' 
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^Then  there  is  another  class  doomed  to  debasement,  rice,  labor  of  body 
and  soul,  in  all  their  terrible  manifestations.  Daughters  of  suffering 
without  its  ennobling  influence ;  too  weak  in  thought,  it  may  be,  to  dis- 
cern the  best  good;  or,  it  may  be,  too  strong  in  passion  to  resist  the  allure* 
ments  of  the  immediate ;  or,  it  maybe,  ignorant  only,  they  wake  to  the  sad 
realities  of  life  too  late  to  find  redress  lor  its  evils.  These  are  the  kind 
over  whom  infinite  Pity  would  weep,  as  it  were,  drops  of  blood.  These 
may  scoff  at  reform,  but  it  is  the  scoffing  of  a  lost  spirit  or  that  of  despair. 
It  is  the  blind  utterance  of  regions  denied  the  lipht  of  Infinite  Love^  and 
condemned  to  the  Fata  Morganas  of  depraved  vision.'^ 

Again  we  beg  leave  to  plead  '*  not  guilty."  Among  these  *'  lost 
spirits,"  condemned  to  "blind  utterances"  and  "Fata  Morganas," 
believe  us,  gentle  reader,  we  are  not.  The  affections,  as  well  as  the 
duties  of  life,  have  laid  upon  us  their  guiding  hand,  teaching  us  to 
love,  to  suffer,  and  to  hope.  When  our  feet  stumble  in  the  path,  as 
in  all  humility  we  confess  right  often  they  do,  truly  it  is  by  human 
weakness,  and  no  "  Pata  Morganas,"  that  we  are  misled.  Let  us  pass 
now  to  class  No.  3,  the  elect  of  the  sex,  according' to  reformist 
creeds. 

**  Then  come  the  class  of  our  sex  capable  of  thought,  of  impulse,  of 
responsibili^ — ^the  worthy  to  be  called  Woman.  Not  free  from  faults  anv 
more  than  tne  strong  of  the  other  sex,  but  of  that  full  humanity  which 
may  sometimes  err,  but  yet  which  loves  and  seeks  for  the  true  and  the 
ffood.  These  include  all  who  are  identified  with  suffering,  in  whatever 
shape,  and  from  whatever  cause ;  for  these,  when  suffering  proceeds  from 
their  own  acts  even,  have  that  fund  of  greatness  or  goodness  left,  that  they 
perceive  and  acknowledge  the  opposite  of  what  they  are.  These  are  the 
ones  who  are  victims  to  the  falseness  of  society^  and  who  see  and  feel 
that  something  may  and  will  be  done  to  redeem  it  They  are  not  content 
to  be  the  creatures  of  luxury,  the  toys  of  the  drawing-room,  however 
well  they  may  grace  it — they  are  too  true,  too  eamest  in  life,  to  trifle 
with  its  realities.  They  are  capable  of  thinking,  it  may  be  far  more  ca- 
pable of  it  than  those  of  their  own  household  who  help  to  sway  the  des- 
tinies of  the  country  through  the  ballot-box.  They  are  capable  of  feeling, 
and  analyzing  too,  the  evils  that  surround  themselves  ana  others ; — they 
have  individuality,  resource,  and  that  antagonism  which  weak  men  ridi- 
cule, because  it  shames  their  own  imbecility ;  which  makes  them  obnox- 
ious to  those  of  less  earnestness  of  character,  and  helps  th^m  to  an  eclectic 
power,  at  once  their  crown  of  glory." 

We  quote  literally,  that  our  readers  may,  should  they  possess  suf- 
ficient profundity  of  intellect,  seize  the  whole  mysterious  beauty  of 
this  sublime  extract.  For  ourselves,  credit  us,  O  most  indulgent 
reader — so  little  are  we,  in  our  humility,  ^akin  to  this  class  of  elect 
who  sit  crowned  in  eclectic  power — that  we  really  cannot  even  feebly 
comprehend  the  mystic  signification  of  the  "  eclectic  power,  at  once 
their  crown  of  glory,"  here  so  mystically  sketched.  These  reformist 
saints,  as  well  as  their  sinners,  are,  we  are  free  to  confess,  entirely 
beyond  our  matter-of-fact  comprehension;  and  if  we  were  more  than, 
bothered  to  grasp  the  idea  of  blind  utterance  and  Fata  Morgana  ladies, 
we  are  now  doubly  mystified  in  our  attempt  to  catch  even  the  faintest 
outline  signification  of  these  beatific  and  inspired  eclectics.    Behold  us. 
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therefore,  acoording  to  Mrs.  Smithes  classiiicaton,  aswe  belong  to  none 
of  her  categories,  fairly  ousted,  not  only  from  our  womanhood,  but 
in  no  little  danger  of  finding  ourselves  ultimately  pushed  altogether 
out  of  our  humanity ;  for  of  the  bearded  species  (Heaven  help  us!) 
we  are,  if  we  may  trust  our  looking-glass,  certainly  not.  Under 
penalty,  therefore,  of  being  classed  among  apes  and  elephants,  or 
being  picked  up  as  a  specimen  of  some  new  and  undefined  family  of 
the  vertebratee,  it  will,  we  trust,  be  permitted  us  to  enter  our  humble 
protest  in  favor  of  such  of  the  female  sex  as,  without  having  reached 
the  sublime  height  of  the  eclectic  orown  of  glory,  may  yet  feel  that 
they  are  neither  **  lost  spirits,"  nor  yet  "  toys  of  the  drawing-room.** 
There  certainly  are,  unless  this  world  has  been  to  us  a  dream,  true 
women,  of  every  grade  of  intellect,  who  belong  to  none  of  Mrs. 
Smith's  categories.  We  find  them  varying,  of  every  type,  from  the 
simple,  confiding  woman-heart,  which,  knowing  little  but  the  instinct  of 
its  nature,  feels  only  that  such  instinct  is  to  lean,  and  that  its  being  is 
dependent,  up  through  every  nicely  changing  shade  of  individual  love- 
liness and  intellectuality,  to  the  less  happy,  perhaps,  bub  nobler 
existence,  the  highest  model  of  womanhood — ^the  woman  of  thought, 
of  mind,  of  genius,  and  yet  filled  with  deep-brooding  woman-love 
and  woman-nature.  She,  the  earnest  striver,  wrestling  with  life's 
cares,  but  contemning  not  its  duties,  feels  so  sensibly  her  noble 
nature,  that  she  scorns  to  degrade  it  by  placing  it  in  an  unnatural 
antagonism  with  man's,  and  presents  in  her  pure  woman-existence, 
we  truly  think,  the  highest  model  to  which  humanity  is  capable  of  attain- 
ing. But,  spirits  of  eclectic  womandom!  most  certainly  such  a 
woman  is  not  of  you;  for  wh^e  she  speaks  neither  in  '*  blind  ut- 
terances" nor  pretty  lispings,  yet  is  she  innocent  of  ballot-boxes  and 
conventions.  Such  a  woman  needs  not  to  make  any  man  feel  '^  shame 
of  his  imbecility;"  nor  to  place  herself  in  antagonism  with  any, 
whether  weak  or  strong.  Her  mission  is  one  of  love  and  charity  to 
all.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  her  being  to  raise  and  to  purifv  where- 
ever  she  touches.  Where  man's  harder  nature  crushes,  hers  exalts. 
Where  he  wounds,  she  heals.  The  lowest  intellect,  be  it  but  com- 
bined with  a  sincere  nature,  shrinks  not  from  her,  for  in  her  it  per- 
ceives, reflected  and  ennobled,  its  own  virtues ;  the  highest,  worships, 
for  it  understands  her.  In  every  grade,  then,  between  these  two 
extremes,  there  are  women — and  we  are  proud  to  believe,  in  spite  of 
the  world's  vices  and  its  follies,  the  majority  of  woilien — ^whose  very 
existence  Mrs.  Smith  has,  in  her  classification,  entirely  ignored ;  and 
these  are  the  women,  in  defence  of  whose  true  womanhood  we  now 
venture  to  enter  our  disclaimer,  in  opposition  to  the  assumed  position 
of  our  lady-reformers,  that,  as  the  world  is,  woman  "must  use 
mean  weapons  because  the  nobler  are  denied  her;  she  cannot 
assert  her  distinctive  individuality,  and  she  resorts  to  cunning,  and 
this  cunning  takes  the  form  of  cajolery,  deception,  or  anti^onism  in 
its  many  shapes,  each  and  all  as  humiliating  to  herself  as  it  is  unjust 
to  man."  No  true  woman  feels  that  the  noWer  weapons  of  life  are 
denied  her,  because  she  cannot  tinker  at  constitutions  and  try  her 
hand  at  law-making.    Her's  are  the  noble  weapons  of  philosophy  and 
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QiristiaDity.  She  nuky  fiad  it  difficult  to  wield  them,  and,  ia  ber 
human  weakness,  sometimes  murmur  at  the  hardness*  of  that  lot  hj 
which  a  mysterious  Providence  has  assigned  a  task  so  difficult  to  her 
feeble  frame;  but  she  cannot,  she  dare  not  call  degrading,  a  task 
which,  executed  in  its  perfection,  would  make  her  the  truest  personifica- 
tion of  our  great  Christian  law.  One  advantage,  at  least,  to  cheer  her 
in  her  path,  she  has  over  man.  Her  duty  is  always  clear,  while  hi$ 
may  be  doubtful.  Her's  is  the  Christian  law  of  love  and  charity,  to 
which  Qiowever  passion  maj  tempt)  unvarying  points  the  finger  of 
duty.  His  is  too  often  a  divided  struggle,  phe  has  but  to  strive  and 
to  pray ;  while  he  has  to  strive  ana  to  fight.  She  knows  that  to 
soothe,  to  comfort  and  to  heal,  is  her  highest  duty.  He  doubts  whether 
to  wrangle,  to  strike  and  to  wound,  be  not  his.  God,  man  and  nature 
alike  caU  upon  her  to  subdue  her  passions,  to  suffer,  to  bear,  to  be 
meek  and  lowly  of  heart ;  while  man,  summoned  by  nature,  and  often 
by  duty,  to  the  whirl  of  strife,  blinded  in  the  struggle,  forgets  too 
often  where  wrath  should  cease  and  mercy  rule.  What,  then,  more 
beautiful  than  woman's  task  to  arrest  the  up-lifted  arm,  and,  in  the 
name  of  an  all-pardoning  Heaven,  to  whisper  to  his  angry  passions — 
«  Peace,  be  still !" 

"  I  long,"  says  Mrs.  Smith,  "  to  see  my  own  sex  side  by  side  with 
men  in  every  ^reat  work,  and  free  to  see  the  light,  when  his  vision 
is  dimmed  with  the  dust  of  his  chariot-wheels  in  the  mighty  race  in 
which  he  is  engaged.'^  And  how  will  she  do  ihis,  if  she  throws  her- 
self even  in  the  thick  of  the  dust  beside  him.  Let  her  stay  where 
she  is,  out  of  the  blinding-cloud  of  struggling  passion,  where,  from 
the  beautiful  eminence  on  which  nature  has  placed  her,  she  looks  down 
like  some  pitying  saint,  some  angel  of  mercy,  some  ray  of  God's 
*  own  sunlight  glancing  over  a  bloody  battle-field,  to  soften,  to  cheer, 
and  to  bless.  God  forbid  that  ever  she  should  sink  to  wallow  in  dust 
and  blood  beside  him  whom  it  is  her  duty  and  her  privilege  to  rescue 
from  the  soil  to  which  his  nature  clings !  Woman  the  civilizer ! 
woman  the  soother !  how  is  your  holy  mission  forgotten,  striving 
thus  to  degrade  itself! 

^  "  If,"  says  our  authoress,  "if  she  be  a  simple,  genial, household  divi- 
nity,  she  will  bind  garlands  around  the  altar  of  the  Penates,  and 
worship  in  content  If  more  largely  endowed,  I  see  no  reason  why 
«he  should  not  be  received  cordiauy  into  the  sdiool  of  Arts,  or 
Science,  or  Politics,  or  Theology,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  indivi* 
dual  capacities  of  the  other  sex  are  recognized."  And  this,  in  Mrs. 
Smith's  opinion,  would  be  raising  her  condition.  Too  largely  endowtd 
for  a  household  divinitv,  she  casts  aside  that  divinity,  and  who  dares 
conteinplate  the  struggle  into  which  her  feeble  ignorance  precipitates 
her.  These  reforming  ladies  have  pushed  forward  in  their  move  from 
the  instigations  of  a  most  egregious  vanity,  which  has  iuduced  them 
to  consioer  themselves  as  so  superior  to  the  rest  of  their  sex,  that 
they  have  finally  (as  our  quotations,  a  few  pages  back  may  show,) 
come  to  the  conclusion  and  quietly  assumed  Uxe  ground,  that  they 
alone — they,  the  throned  in  "eclectic  power" — are  the  thinkers  of 
their  sex.    Our  effort,  through  this  artide,  has  been  to  prove  to  them 
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that  they  mttv  perimps  be  mistaken.  We  would  now  entreat  them 
4o  look  a  littte  lorwaFd  into  the  piacticability  and  operation  of  their 
system.  Allowing,  for  a  moment,  the  fulfilment  of  their  demands 
to  be  desirable,  how  do  they  propose  enforoing  it  1  Why  have  men 
always  legislttbed,  but  because  they  have  the  power  1  and  by  what 
process  is  this  power  to  be  wrendied  or  ooaxed  from  them  t    We 

£  resume  our  aia&oress,  when  the  point  of  action  should  come,  would 
ardly  advise  the  sisterhood  to  so  far  imitate  the  deeds  of  their 
fiitliers,  as  to  shoulder  muskets  in  the  cause.  What  then  can  they 
<do,  but  ask  tlie  proposed  reform  Uirough^men,  their  le^slatorsl 
Here  then  we  have  woman,  by  her  own  volmitary  act,  as  seeking  to 
graft  man^s  nature  upon  her  own,  reduced  to  die  degrading  position 
80  much  deprecated  by  Mrs.  Smith,  wherein  she  ''must  receive  hap- 
piness not  as  the  gift  of  her  Maker,  careful  for  the  well-being  of  the 
^creature  he  had  made,  bat  as  a  boon  from  man-— who  had  the  riphi  to 
make  her  miserable,  but  forebore  theexercise  of  his  prerogative."  Her- 
self grasping  at  rights  not  naturally  belonging  to  her,  places  herself  in 
the  pesition  of  receiving,  as  a  ^  boon  from  man^"  what  her  Maker  has  in 
his  wisdom  seen  fit  not  to  gift  her  wkh.  Mrs.  Smith  vainly  may  answer 
Idiat  her  improved  system  would  make  woman  her  own  legislator. 
This  is  impossible,  rower  exercised  through  the  tolerance  of  another 
ts  never  a  free  power,  but  only  in  fact  the  delegated  authority  of  him 
who  toleiates.  Woman  l^islators  could  thus  act  only  under  the 
influence  and  authority  of  men,  because  men  would  at  any  moment 
iiave  the  power^  the  might,  to  depose  th^n.  As  we  cannot  fight,  so 
we  cannot  enforce  onr  daims^— so  we  cannot  insist  We  can  but  en- 
treat, we  can  but  sway,  we  can  but-receive  as  a  boon.  If  woman  is 
to  be  admitted  aseo-legislator  with  man,  it  can  only  be  through  man's 
f>rior  legislation.  He  must  jp^  the  right,  which  she  has  not  the 
power  to  tahe.  Is  this  condition  of  things  wrong!  Go  then,  if  it  be, 
«nd  cavil  with  the  God  who  hath  thus  dictated  it  He  gave  to  the 
man  the  ri^it,  even  as  He  gave  him  the  power.  Be  laid  upon  his  strong 
right  arm  those  folds  of  muscle  by  whose  might  he  can, rule,  must 
rule— ay,  and  in  all  physical  right  ought  to  rule,  all  that  God  in  his 
wisdom  haldi  made  weaker.  Ought  to  rule,  we  say  ;  because  what- 
ever Grod  has  made  ou^t  to  be.  Where  He  has  seen  fit  to  give 
checks  and  balances  to  Uie  various  powers  of  various  bdngs,  £ere 
we  see  Nature  forces  such  checks  and  balances  into  action.  To  the 
man,  for  instance,  pitted  against  the  corporeally  Wronger  beast,  has 
been  given  the  governing  leafion  which  forces  the  brute  to  crouch  be- 
fore htm ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  power  is  the  stamp  and  seal  of  God 
to  indicate  His  will— th^  only  real  right  of  His  creature.  Man  has 
'  then  the  corporeal,  physical  right  to  rule  the  woman,  and  she  combats 
God's  eternal  law  of  order  when  she  opposes  it ;  combats  it  to  her 
own  undoing ;  for  who  can  strive  agamst  God  ?  Physically,  then,  Ae 
must  be  ruled,  and  submit  her  ''  proud  stomach,''  be  it  her  curse  to 
hear  one,  to  the  necessitiea  of  her  case. 

Morally,  physically,  let  ns  nest  consider  what  is  woman's  destiny  ? 
We  believe,  the  highest  The  beautifully  developed^oul  is  hers ;  and 
truly  has  Mrs.  Smith  said  that  woman  is  man's  ^*  superior  in  the 
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elements  that  most  harmoDize  life  f  and  only  in  her  self-wrongfat  d^ 
basement  (a  debasement  brought  aboat  bj  ber  forgetfuhiess  of  her 
own  individualitj  and  her  natuial  position)  has  she  been  forced  to  beg 
^^for  tolerance  where  she  before  had  a  right  to  hmnage — ^pleaded  her 
weakness  as  a  motive  lor  protection,  because  she  had  laid  aside  her 
own  distinctive  powers,  and  become  imbedle  and  sabsenrient 
Women  mast  reoognize  their  unlikeness ;  and  then  understandiiig 
what  needs  grow  oat  of  this  nnlikeness,  some  great  trath  must  be 
evolved."  This  is  as  wisely  said,  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  great  Solo- 
mon himself  had  placed  itself  at  tlie  lady's  elbow,  and  made  her  his 
medium  to  knock  oat  this  spiritual  truth  for  our  benefit  Bnt  alas! 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  is  wearied  soon  of  its  work  of  ^larity,  for  even  in 
the  same  paragraph  follows  the  sentence  we  quoted  above.  Woman, 
she  says,  must  seek  her  sphere ;  ^^  if  she  be  a  simple,  genial,  household 
divini^,  she  will  bind  gariands  around  the  altar  of  Penates,  and 
worship  in  content.  If  more  laigely  endowed,  I  see  no  reason  w^ 
she  should  not,*^  d&a 

Now,  toe  contend  that  to  be  a  divinity,  a  genial,  household  divinity-^ 
not  in  that  character,  at  least,  to  worship^  (which  by  some  confusion  of 
thought  Mrs.  Smith  has  assigned  as  the  occupation  of  a  household 
divinity,)  but  to  he  worehiped  at  that  holiest  altar  of  the  Penates,  the 
home  hearth ;  to  be  the  soul  <^  that  home,  even  as  our  great  Father* 
Ood  is  the  sonl  of  creation;  to  be  the  breath,  the  life,  the  love-law 
of  that  home ;  the  mother,  the  wife,  the  sister,  the  daughter — such  is 
woman's  holiest  sphere,  such  her  largest  endowment.  This  is  the 
natural  position  from  whidi  she  has  stepped ;  this  the  individQality 
which  she  has  forgotten ;  these  the  distinctive  powers  which  she  has 
laid  aside,  to  become  imbecile  and  subservient  in  the  exercise  of  othen 
unsuited  to  her  nature.  This  beautiful  recognition  of  her  unlikeneas 
to  man,  is  the  sole  mystery  of  her  existence ;  the  one  great  truth  which 
must  be  evolved  to  make  woman  no  longer  the  weak  plaything  of  a  ty- 
rannic master,  no  longer  the  trampled  thing,  pleading  for  tolerance  at  tie 
foot  of  her  conqueror,  but  the  life,  the  soul,  the  vital  heart  of  society ; 
while  in  her  and  through  her  thus  circulates  the  every  throb  of  this 
great  living  world.  She  does  not  rule— she  cannot  rule  by  stump- 
speech,  convention,  or  ballot-box ;  but  she  can  rule,  and  she  does 
rule,  by  the  great  quiet  soul-power,  which,  silent  as  the  blood  through 
the  arteries  of  life,  throbs  on  for  ever,  ceasii^  but  witii  the  existence 
of  the  body  which  it  vivifies. 

Such  is  woman's  noble  task.  O&n  any  be  nobler  ?  What  disgrace 
and  degradation  have  ever  fallen  upon  her,  whether  individually 
or  in  the  mass,  have  been  the  result  of,  and  in  proportion  to,  her 
neglect  or  contempt  of  this  her  God-marked  mission.  **  if  more  largely 
endowed !" — Is  it  from  largeness  of  endowment,  or  is  it  from  the 
cramping  guidance  of  an  ill-ordered  intellect^  that  she  is  induced  to 
throw  herself  out  of  such  a  position,  to  become  a  suppliant  and  an  uft- 
ferior  in  one  whose  duties  are  inconsistent  with  her  nature  ?  if  woman 
will  fulfil  her  destiny,  let  her  put  away  from  her  head  and  heart  the 
idea  that  she  is  man.  Let  her  abandon  the  thought  of  an  equality, 
or  superiority,  or  inferiority,  between  the  sexes^  which  exists  neith^ 
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ia  natare  or  fbct,  but  simply  in  the  mistaken  views  whidi  men  and 
vomen  have  both  taken  of  th,e  subject.  Etoh  is  inferior,  when  at- 
tempting to  fidfil  a  part  destined  to  the  other.  A  horse  or  an  ass 
is  certainly  not  the  superior  of  man;  and  yet  let  man,  or  woman 
either,  attempt  to  hlfiii  the  duties  of  the  poor  brute,  and  how  im- 
measurably inferior  is  he  to  the  quadruped  he  rivals.  We  assure  our 
conventionist  sisters,  that  they  are  as  ill  qualified  to  perform  the  part 
of  the  man  as  the  ass,  and  would  advise  them  to  attempt  neiUier. 
The  celebrated  monkey-man,  whose  wonderful  performances  attract 
roars  of  applause  from  delighted  audiences,  is  still  far  behind  the 
veritable  baboon  whom  he  apes.  Woman,  in  emuiatinff  man  in  his 
own  sphere — and  consequently  out  of  hers,  even  though  she  succeed  to 
the  height  attained  by '^ the  manidh  queen  Bess,"  with  "her  proud 
stomach,''  so  often  quoted  as  proof  of  the  powers  of  woman — ^holds 
still  to  man  the  second  rate,  inferior  and  imitative  position,  which 
the  poor  actor  does  towards  the  baboon ;  the  belittling  ambition  of 
the  monkey-man  and  the  man- woman  beinff  equally  but  a  sad  mode) 
for  the  general  imitation  of  society.  Woman's  sphere  is  higher, 
purer,  n(M)ler.  She  ought  no^  '^to  be  received  into  the  schools  of 
arts,  or  science,  or  politics,  or  theology,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
individual  capacities  of  the  other  sex  are  recognized."*  Bhe  ought 
not  to  be  so  received,  because  her  individual  capacities  are  different. 
We  do  not  bid  her  be  ignorant  of  these  matters.  We  do  not  say 
that  her  mind  is  incapable  of  grasping  them.  On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  that  her  capacities  are  fully  suited  to  them,  and  that  it  is  not 
only  her  right,  but  her  duty,  as  it  is  that  of  every  intelligent  being, 
to  forward  the  world's  progress  by  the  accumulative  impulse  of  indi- 
vidual progress.  Every  mind  has  a  thought  which  may  be  of  benefit 
in  the  drcle  of  its  influence,  and  we  sin  in  cramping  that  thought. 
Woman's  mind  is  made  for  improvement,  and  her  duty  would  lead 
her  to  seek  that  improvement,  according  to  the  inclination  and  capa- 
oities  of  her  intellect  But  that  improvement  must  be  gained  and 
used,  in  a  manner  consistent  and  in  harmony  with  her  nature.  Her 
arts  and  science  are  not  hr  the  public  schools.  Her  theology  is  not 
for  the  pulpit ;  nor  are  her  politics  for  those  arenas  of  strife,  where 
rougher  man  is  soiled  by  the  polluting  struggle,  and  shrinks  often  in 
disgust  from  the  stifling  contamination.  She  may  counsel,  she  may 
teadi,  she  may  uphold  the  weary  arm  of  manhood — of  the  husband, 
the  brother,  or  the  son — and  rouse  him  to  the  struggle  for  whicii 
nature  never  designed  her ;  but  she  may  not  (without  foregoing  her 
nature)  rush  into  the  combat  of  blood,  shouting  man's  war-cry  and 
the  victim's  death.  Side  by  side  she  may  stand  with  man,  to  guide, 
to  strengthen,  to  chedc  pr  to  soothe ;  but  let  her  keep  clear  of  the 
blinding  ^*  dust  of  his  chariot  wheels,"  that  her  eye  may  see  and  her 
tongue  may  counsel,  by  the  clear  dictates  of  her  unstained  soul,  while 
Aw  eye  and  spirit  are  alike  dimmed  in  the  strife.  Woman,  we  believe, 
is  designed  by  nature,  the  conservative  power  of  the  world.     Not 

*  Oat  reiulen,  we  titist,  do  not  hold  xu  lespoanblo  Tor  the  baltiog  grtmmar  of  oar  antho- 
raaa,  (or  her  printen,)  which  has,  we  oonreM,  paxzUd  oa  in  more  aeotenoea  than  the  j^ 
markable  eclectic  glorification  one,  diough  we  naTe  not  alwaya  atopped  to  note  it 
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surely,  therefore,  violefle,  beeanseedinpftralayely  trnfethre  in  the  tamul- 
toouB  rush  and  tofmoil  of  life,  she  checks  oftaner  than  she  impels. 
The  look*chaia  -which  arrests  the  downward  rashing  and  preoipitoiisly 
destructive  ooturse  of  the  ever  forwardly  impelled  vehicle,  is  not  use- 
less because  temporarily  allowed  to  rest  in  the  up-hill  tug.  Life  and 
Hmb  are  saved  by  the  proper  use  of  that,  *wfaieh,  injudidously  applied, 
would  be  in  itsdf  destruction. 

That  ^good  time  ooming,^'  the  political  nriliennhim  towards  wbidi 
Mrs.  S.  looks  forward,  wh^  "'  the  lion  will  lie  down  with  the  lamb, 
and  the  sting  shall  be  taken  from  whatever  Is  noxious,  slid  the  dragon 
of  restrictive  and  retributive  law  loosen  its  folds  upon  human 
society,"  will  certainly  never  be  brought  about  by  woman's  con- 
vemions,  woman's  speeches,  nor  woman's  votes.  Bather,  if  the 
world  shall  ever  see  it,  will  it  be  perfected  by  thb  home  divinity  of 
woman,  whbpering  her  truths  to  the  heart  of  man,  wrapping  his  soul 
in  the  inspiration  of  a  revealed  duty,  and  beaHng  him  npward  and 
onward  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  duty.  Is  it  a  degradadon  to  ker,  ^ 
while  thus  ennobling  man  by  her  all-pervading  influenoe,  he  fiiil,  as 
much  as  he  might,  to  profit  by  it,  and  sometimes  in  his  error  may 
even  scoff  and  sneer  at  her  ?  No ;  oidy  when  that  seoff  and  sneer 
rouse  her  to  unfeminine  resistance,  or  still  more  unfeminine  imitation, 
is  the  evil  done.  Then,  indeed,  are  both  d^raded  in  the  sin  of  both. 
Thus  woman's  weakness  in  its  human  imperfection  truly  often  errs; 
but,  again,  nobly  often,  spite  of  scoff  and  sneer,  does  woman's 
strength  soar  almost  above  humanity,  whilst  bending  beneadi  ills  too 
great  for  man's  endurance,  she  humbly  joins  in  that  <jodlike  pray« 
of  resignation,  '*  Father,  if  it  be  thy  will,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me; 
nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  ns  thou  wilt."  Ghn  there  be  degrft> 
dation  in  bearing  the  cross  of  patient  end«rance  midst  rebuff  and 
wrong,  even  to  the  great  Calvary  of  self-abnegatioa  and  triumphant 
love  ?  Woman  1  if  man  forgets  his  duty,  what  nobler  lesson  than  to 
recall  him  to  it,  by  remembering  yours  f  What  more  degrading,  at 
once  to  yourself  and  to  him,  than  to  fight  and  squabble  like  hungry 
dogs  over  a  bone,  for  a  something  which,  even  could  its  acquisiU<m 
be  proved  desirable  to  your  sex,  you  are  still  called  to,  not  by  duty, 
but  simply  by  wish  and  appetite.  We  are  no  enemy  of  woman,  but 
rather  have  ventured,  as  her  dmmpion,  upon  this  her  defence; 
believing  that  the  recent  demonstration,  among  certaui  members  of 
her  own  sex,  is  at  once  the  most  degrading,  the  most  insulting  to 
her,  snd  the  most  dangerous  attack  tbit  can  be  made  upon  her  true 
liberty.  Liberty  is  never  license.  It  is  the  freedom  to  fulfil,  In  th^ 
highest  perfection,  the  duties  of  our  God-given  being,  llie  true  de- 
fender, therefore,  of  woman's  rights  and  woman's  liberty,  asks  only 
that  she  may  be  permitted  to  perfect,  not  to  alter  her  nature. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  remark,  for  those  of  the  masculine  gender,  who 
(if  there  be  any  such)  may  perchance  think  our  authority  wordi 
quoting  against  womandom, — 4tA%  we  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
Our  argument  being  solely  against  the  female  move,  our  effort  has 
been  to  show  its  fiilse  assumptions  and  ludicrous  inefficaoy ;  but  we 
have  not^  therefore,  intended  to  signify  that  man  is  sinless  towards 


woman.  Far  from  it.  If  we  liave  e&deavoi«d  to  Usf  iqpon  womaa 
Hie  burden  of  her  own  sin,  as  a  reasonable,  responsible  being,  and  to 
prove  to  her  how  necessary  is  the  exercise  of  her  own  inward  strength 
for  the  performance  of  life's  dutiea,  and  how  doubly  neoeseary  it  ba- 
pomes  to  her,  through  physical  weakness,  that  ahe  should  ^ard  her- 
aelf  in  the  position  where  God  and  nature  have  placed  her — ^we  have 
endeavored  to  be  the  more  forcible  in  so  doing,  because  we  con- 
aider  her  danger  doubled  through  nwii's  constant  thoughtless  and 
often  heartless  oppression.  6he  mast  guard  not  only  against  her 
own  folly  and  her  own  weakness,  but  also  against  his.  If  we  have 
pointed  out  her  aberrations  from  duty,  and  blamed  or  ndiculed  her 
short-comings,  it  is  not  that  we  would  make  her  the  butt  of  man*a 
lidicule,  who  has  sin^^d  both  with  her  and  against  bar,  but  beeausa 
we  consider  her  as  more  than  him  disinterested,  more  than  him 
awayable  by  the  purer  instincts,  and  more  than  lum  exalted  above 
the  passions  of  our  common  nature*  If  woman  has  erred,  to  man^ 
clamorous  in  her  accusation,  we  would  say — **  He  that  is  without  sin 
among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  ner.'*  Man  the  oppressor, 
man  the  tempter,  will  he  dare  to  strike?  or  rather,  checked  by  the 
holy  word  oi  reproof  spdien  to  the  repentant  Magdalen,  will  he  not 
take  to  his  bosom  the  lesson  intended  for  her  1  Happy  would  it  in- 
deed be  for  botli,  could  each,  in  the  holy  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of 
their  differing  spheres,  '*  yo  and  sin  no  mor0.^ 

L.S.M. 
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l.^TH£  FLORIDA  COTTON  FLAN  AGAIN. 

A  cofTCipotideBt  bu  addressed  ns  the  following,  and  as  we  promised  to  open  oar  pa|fes 
to  the  discossion  of  the  *'  Florida  Scheme/'  we  msert  it.  He  will  excuse  ns  for  oouttinf 
tiie  part  in  which  he  goes  into  an  exposition  of  what  that  scheme  ie,  it  having  been  so 
fiilly  set  forth  in  onr  ejeventh  and  twelfth  Tolames.  We  shall  always  he  happy  to  hear 
Ihmi  oar  friend,  whether  we  agree  with  him  npon  all  points  or  not. 

"  Can  any  of  the  other  plans  which  have  been  suggested,  do  for  ns  that  which  the  plan 
of  the  repOTt  proposes  to  accomplish ;  and  can  that  plan  be  conducted  withont  such  (ail- 
ores  as  an  incident  to  stock  companies  t  There  are  vaxioas  plans  offered,  among  which  wo 
find  that  of  raising  less  cotton,  of  not  ofierfng  more  in  any  one  season  than  a  f[iven  nnm- 
ber  of  bales,  by  making  it  an  honorable  obligation  not  to  sell  for  less  than  a  fixed  price. 
Any  of  those  plans  would  remedy  the  eril  complained  of,  if  they  could  be  made  to  work, 
bat  in  all  of  Aem  concert  is  necessary  to  a  great  extent,  and  will  jreonire  frequent  renew- 
als ;  then  the  death  of  the  parties  would  make  annual  difficulties.  The  plan  which  haa 
attracted  the  most  attention,  Is  dh-ect  exportation,  with  the  riew  of  multiplying  new  mar- 
kets ;  this  is  important,  as  it  will  proride  us  with  foreign  goods,  withont  unnecessary  ex- 
penses being  added ;  and  l^  making  scTcral  riral  depots  for  cotton,  the  truth  in  regard  to 
the  surplos  would  be  known  with  more  accuracy,  wnich  would  have  the  tendency  to  es- 
tablish the  price  of  cotton  according  to  aupplj  and  demand.  Markets  mar  be  maltiplied 
to  eonsome  doable  the  cotton  we  eaa  raise,  or,  if  you  please,  we  may  establish  mills  nere 
at  home,  to  manofactore  the  entire  ayerage  crop,  yet  this  woald  not  remedy  the  evils  of 
irregular  production ;  becanse  capital  wilfnot  be  continued  in  the  manufacturing  business 
to  a  greater  extent  than  a  regular  supply  of  cotton  would  justifV,  and  it  cannot  be  used 
until  manufactured ;  hence,  when  we  make  a  heary  crop,  wluch  happens  once  in  three 
or  foor  years,  a  surplos  is  thrown  on  the  market,  and  prices  mast  go  down,  and  stay  so, 
vntil  the  surplos  is  woiked  op  by  tiie  addition  of  miBs,  or  it  is  reduced  by  a  short  crop ; 
this  has  ever  been  the  ease,  and  most  continne  to  be,  unless  some  method  is  adopted  Sj 
which  it  can  be  withheld  from  the  market.  And  it  is  heie  we  cail  to  our  aid  the  Plauters^ 
Aaaociation,  which  we  belioTe  wiU/omish  the  remedy,  hut  can  it  oontisne  to  do  so  withont 
«  failure  f  Sappose  the  charter  was  to  finhid,  onder  the  penalty  of  forfeiture,  the  ereatm 
of  debt,  likewise  speculation  in  its  stock,  that  it  should  not  be  sold  Sot  won  thn  fintesiSb 
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«iid  that,  tfker  being  oBend  to  Uie  aMociation  be  pnrchaie,  tlie  field  of  opentkn  be 
specified,  and  itrictly  confined  williin  Ha  limilB.  I  uk,  where  is  the  chance  of  ftifaire  widi 
«Qch  refltrktion*  T  If  ihey  made  nodring,  no  loaa  woold  occur  except  interest,  and  that 
woold  be  more  than  realized  in  a  permanently  fair  price  for  cotton,  and  tibe  enhanced 
vakie  of  praperty ;  bot  I  think  it  has  been  dleany  shown,  that  die  association  cooMresHze 
n  handscnne  profit  to  themseUes,  sa^  millions  mmi  the  aggrej^ate  expenses  on  cotton,  and 
add  rnnch  to  the  planters'  income.  Does  the  South,  as  a  section,  need  snch  an  association 
jwithovt  reference  to  cotton)  for  the  purpose  of  showing  forth  her  wealth  and  impoxtanoe 
m  a  oonmercial,  manufacturing,  and  political  sense  f  If  we  examine  the  sutistics,  show- 
ing  the  property  of  the  states,  view  our  seaport  towns,  and  our  resources  for  nanofsf- 
turing  purposes,  the  conclusion  wookl  be  that  she  did.  Her  respect  abroad,  and  usefial- 
■eas  at  home,  require  an  embodiment  of  her  actiTe  capital  In  proof  of  tliis,  see  the 
Tassalage  of  her  oties,  the  waste  lands  in  the  interior,  her  oomparatiTely  small  popula- 
tion ra^xJIy  diminiihing,  and  with  it  political  importance,  manufactures  in  a  state  of  ia- 
iiuKy,  and  coomMrcially  unknown  beyond  her  limits.  And  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the 
fact,  that  the  Southern  states  own  more  property  per  head,  at  cash  raluation,  than  ai^ 
other  people.  They  make,  almost  exclusively  Tor  commerce,  an  article  (cotton)  which  la 
indispenssble  to  the  comfort  of  enlightened  nations,  and  forms  the  balds  of  their  con- 
merce ;  an  article  with  which  no  other  is  comparable  in  power,  most  others  ceasing  tn 
exert  inflnenoe  when  in  the  hands  of  those  that  want  them ;  but  our  Southern  ata]^ 
furnishes  sapport  to  milEons  employed  in  making,  to  thousands  in  managing  it  into  the 
bands  of  myriads  that  derire  a  support  from  manufacturing  it ;  tibe  existence  of  Great 
Britain,  as  a  government,  hangs  almost  on  it ;  and  after  It  is  manufactored,  a  reflex  power 
commences  equal  to  the  direct,  and  continues  to  exert  an  influence  until  distributed  br 
Che  retail  shops,  and  is  worn  out.  Let  the  South  embody,  of  her  abundant  means,  a  sum* 
«iencv,  in  the  bands  of  an  assodation  of  her  own  people,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
field-labor  and  developing  her  other  resources,  and  make  manifest  to  our  own  and  foreifli 
nations  the  importance  of  our  peculiar  institution,  politically  and  commercially.  It  wocud 
exert  an  influence  equal  to  twenty  adtfitional  members  in  Congress,  and  teach  Great 
Britain  that  the  well-bein^  of  much  of  her  population  depends  on  oor  business  of  plant- 
ing ;  thus  conouer  opposition  to  our  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  "  not  like  Caesar,  aS 
stained  with  blood,"  out  by  the  peeceflil  influence  of  cotton  bales. 

•«  A  C0TT05  Plantke." 

«.~NEW  METHOD  OP  MANUFACTURING  SUGAR. 

We  find  in  Wilmer  &  Smith's  European  Times  a  commnnication  from  a  correspondent 
«t  Forto  Eieo,  stating  that  Don  Juan  Ramos,  a  native  of  the  Island,  baa  originated  and 
perfected  a  '*  new  mediod  of  manufacturing  sugar,  which  appears  calculated  to  piodoee 
the  most  materislly  beneficial  change  in  the  quality  of  Muscovado  sugars  throughout  the 
world,  as  it  possesses  ti^e  extraorcfinax^  merit  of  requiring  no  change  in  existing  apparatoa, 
and  involves  the  necessity  of  no  additional  outlay;  while  it  is  so  simple  in  its  appiicatioo  ai 
to  be  easily  acquired,  and,  however  unfavorable  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  adopted, 
it  will  infallibly  secure  the  loo^  80ueht»for  desideratum  of  vastly  improvinffthe  quality  and 
greatly  angmentine  the  quantUy  of  sugar  produced,  as  contrasted  with  tne  impexiect  aya- 
tem  now  universally  practised.'^    The  writer  says  : — 

**Tlio  actual  agency  employed  by  Mr.  Ramos  in  producing  the  extraordinarv  results 
which  be  obtains,  is  of  course  a  secret;  but  the  great  virtue  of  the  discovery  unooubtedty 
consists  in  the  application  of  a  certain  in^^redient,  probably  some  vegetable  extract,  to  toe 
cleansiogof  the  bquor,  an  operation  which  it  certainly  performs  m  the  most  efiectnal 
manner,  separating  an  astonishing  amount  of  impurity  from  liquor  which  has  appa 
been  perfectly  cleansed,  and  upon  which  the  tempered  lime,  previously  applied,  has  c 
to  exorcise  an^  eflect." 

Evei^  publici^  has  been  given  to  the  experiments  made  by  the  inventor  in  vaziou 
parts  of  tnis  island,  and  they  have  uniformly  resulted  in  the  most  trinmphant  success,  and 
there  remains  no  longer  a  doubt  of  the  importance  of  the  discovery ,  and  that  it  is  one  cal- 
culated, from  its  cheapness  and  singular  efficiency,  to  supersede  all  other  meUioda  hitherto 
enoployed  in  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugar. 

In  support  of  this  assertion,  X  adduce  the  following  statement  of  the  result  of  the  ex- 
Dcriment  made  by  Mr.  Ramoa,  on  the  estate  "  Perseverance,"  a  very  well-managed  property 
belonging  to  the  well-known  merchanto,  Messrs.  Pratts  &  Co.,  of  Ponce.  On  this  estata 
seventy -nine  coppers  of  liquor  wero  ground,  and  the  exact  number  of  gallons  of  oane  juioe 
were  ascertained,  which  produced,  under  what  I  must  now  call  the  old  system — 

S7^  hhds.  sugar,  weighing  net  30,S56  lbs,  valued  at  $3,87)  per  100  lbs. .  •  -  •  •    t869  91 

Id  puna,  molassea,  containing  2,080  gaOons,  valued  at  10  eents  per  gallon 203  M 

TotaL $1,077  91 

Under  exaetW  the  same^  circumstances,  from  the  same  cane  pieces,  and  with  exacdy 
the  same  t^nandty  of  cane  Juice,  Mr.  Ramos  produced,  with  less  trouble,  time  and  expense, 
(he  fbUowmg  result  h—> 
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94  hbdfl.  sagar,  net  weight  33^92  lbs,  rdaed  at  $3,631  per  100  Rm $1 

4  lihda.  more  made  from  the  molaMes,  weighing  net  4|5l5  lbs,  vfthied  at  $3,1 2| 

per  100  lbs 142  03" 

16  puna,  molasses,  containing  1,752  gallons,  rained  at  10  cents  per  gallon. . ,.      175  20 

Total .' $1,520  44 

This  trial,  which  was  witnessed  by  a  large  number  of  inteOigent'and  influential  planters, 
and  the  result  of  which,  as  above  stated,  was  attested  by  ^dicial  documents  signed  bj 
some  of  the  first  merchants  of  Ponce,  exhibits  a  balance  in  favor  of  Mr.  Ramos  in  the 
advantage  gained  in  quantity  and  <^uality  combined,  of  $442,53,  or  about  41  per  cent, 
Blr.  Ramos  guaratUeet  that  the  gam  in  all  instances  shall  not  be  less  (hltn  Pwenty  pa- 
eeru. 

The  new  system  has  since  continued  in  foil  work  on  the  "  Perseverance"  Bstate,  where 
Upwards  of  100  hhds.  have  been  made  under  the  superintendence  of  the  manager,  Mr. 
BLamos  having  left  immediately  after  the  trial  for  anotner  part  of  the  island,  after  having 
supplied  the  necessaxy  instructions  and  a  requisite  quantity  of  the  ingredient  previously 
referred ;  and  it  is  a  sample  of  these  sugars  now  making  by  the  manager  that  I  have  th^ 
pleasure  to  transmit  to  you. 

Mr.  Ramos  has  taken  out  patents  in  this  island  and  in  Cuba,  protectmg  the  rights  of  his 
invention,  and  is  taking  steps  also  to  secure  his  privileges  in  such  other  countries  where 
the  adoption  of  his  sjystem  would  be  obviously  advantageous.  He  has  already  entered 
into  engagements  with  a  large  number  of  individuals  and  with  some  entire  districts  in  this 
country,  to  sell  to  them  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  discovery  for  a  trifling  remuneration  in 
each  case,  by  which,  however,  he  secures  to  himself  a  laxge  sum,  the  collective  amount 
reaching  already  to  some  $300,000. 

This  new  system,  which  will  rapidly  come  into  general  adoption,  may  lead  to  the  most 
extraordinary  changes  now  impossible  to  foresee ;  but  one  inevitaUe. result  attendant  upon 
its  success  would  seem  to  be  tne  speedy  annihilation  of  beet  root  sugar,  which  would  evi. 
dendy  be  unable  to  compete  to  advantage  with  Muscovado  sugar  under  such  greatly  im- 
proved auspices. 

The  editor  of  the  Times  has  received  a  sample  of  sugars  made  in  •Puerto  Bico  by  Ate 
new  TOocess,  and  he  sayt : — 

*'  whether  with  regard  to  quality,  color,  or  stiengib,  this  sample  of  Muscovado  sugar 
has  elicited  the  admiration  of^all  who  have  seen  it.  An  eminent  mercantile  house,  to 
vrhom  the  sample  has  been  shown,  pronounce  it  to  be  worth  39b.,  whilst  a  similar  quality 
manufactured  by  Uie  old  process,  is  selling  in  Liverpool  at  28s.  6d.,  so  that  while  the 
quantity  is  largely  inoreased,  as  we  have  demonstrated,  the  Talne  vl  the  sugar  is  raised  to 
tne  extent  of  ten  shillings  per  ewt" 

3.— GUANO  FOR  SOUTHERN  FIELDS. 

The  United  States  have  jost  concluded  a  treaty  with  Peru,  in  which  no  provision  is 
made  for  the  free  taking  of  Guano  on  her  coasts  or  islands.  The  British,  more  adroit, 
incorporated  this  in  their  treaty.  To  discuss  the  point,  however,  is  beyond  oar  present 
purpose.  We  would  simply  discuss  the  subject  agriculturally  in  an  extract  from  the 
Alabama  Planter. 

By  a  judicious  system  of  rotation  of  crops  and  proper  shift,  after  grade,  ditching  and 
borizontalioff  your  rows,  with  the  application  of  200  lbs.  of  guano  per  acre,  spread  broad- 
cast  for  tmsll  grain  crops,  and  about  250  lbs.  for  drill  or  hiU  crops,  in  addition  to  the  pay 
of  good  crops,  in  a  very  few  years  an^  of  our  badly  manf^led  land  may  be  restored  to 
its  original  fertility.  Its  proper  application  is  simple,  convenient  and  expeditions ;  and  the 
truepoilosophv,  doubtless,  of  its  most  economical  use,  consists  in  feeding  the  plant  di* 
rectly,  rather  than  in  manuring  Ae  land. 

For  garden  vegetables,  either  for  profit  or  for  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  them  to  perfee- 
tion,  a  large  quantity  of  guano  will  be  required  per  acre ;  but  not,  however,  at  the  first 
dressing.  In  the  preparation  of  your  garden  beds,  or  squares,  put  on,  say  in  the  propor- 
tion  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  acre,  broadcast,  and  spade  and  plough  up  the  land  tkoT' 
ouffhly  and  deep  ;  and  then  line  your  rows  and  sow  your  seed  in  drills.    Your  plants 


▼eiized  guano  on  the  surface  near  the  plants  to  give  the  grovnd  a  yellowish  tinge,  then 
gendy  hoe  or  rake  it  into  the  soil.  In  addition  to  this,  you  may,  every  evening,  or  as  often 
as  you  wish,  sprinkle  the  plants  with  a  solution  of  ^ano,  from  a  watering-pot;  make  the 
solution  by  dissolving  six  to  eight  ounces  of  guano  in  three  gallons  of  water,  well  stirred 
up.    The  only  danger  is  an  over  supply  at  a  time.        ^    ,  ^       ^ 

I  have  usTO  guano,  compounded  and  alonoi  on  all  varieties  of  field  crops^  and  I  am  satis- 
fied—as the  experience  of  any  planter  using  it  will  veiy  soon  teach  him— that  it  will  not 
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put  to  spend  dttft  in  coiapouodlag  gucno  witb  toy  other  nrtfele.  Lune,  uhes,  nd  all  wet 
evDttahces,  are  a  positive  iflJatT,  as  they  liberate  Ha  TalaiA>le  gtaea,  and  iti  compost  with 
^  Bubstaneea,  aach  aa  wet  ana  Kgbt  noultf,  Ac^  aogment  the  Ubor  of  applying  it  to  th« 
land  withodC  a  correspoMHng  retnimeratlon,  I  am  aoc  to  be  underatood  nere  as  depte* 
elating  the  valae  of  lime,  tafaea,  mvd^,  w  az^  of  thia  daaa  of  Taloable  fertilixers  ;  by  no 
means.  I  knew  their  vatoe  coo  wen  ;  but  I  do  atatb  eftiphAtieatly,  chmt  the  time  conaom* 
ed  in  preparing  aach  compoai,  is  vaouej  loat,  for  icaaona  at  once  obviona  and  plain.  Aa 
itated  aoove,  t^o  hundred  poanda  of  gaano  apread  broadeaat  upon  land  per  acre,  and 
well  plowed  in,  and  the  gram  then  sowed,  either  wheat,  oats  or  m,  and  the  land  baf(> 
rowed  smoothlv  and  properly^  will  reward  thepains-takittg  of  the  iodaatrioaa  fanner  wiA 
a  laxariant  an  j  large  crop.  Land  thus  prepared  will  produce  a  heavy  crv^  of  lodxsB 
com  also,  though  i  prefer  applying  it  to  com  after  the  plant  has  come  tip,  ofbr  the  follow- 
ing simple  and  expeditiona  method :  When  the  com  oaa  grown  to  three  or  four  bladea; 
nin  rouad  tolerab^  close  with  a  scooter  plow,  which  is  fbuowed  by  a  boy  with  a  bucket 
of  gnano  and  a  teaspoon,  who  will  drop  a  apoonful  of  the  guano  oppoaite  each  hill,  in 
the  scooter  furrow.  This  gives  about  two  teaspoon  fuls  of  gaano  to  each  hill,  or  abouc 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  acre.  The  gnano  thas  depoeited  should  be  co- 
vered immediately,  which  is  done  b^  the  neat  farrow  in  plouefaing  oat  the  row.  Fortgr 
to  fifty  bushels  may  be  grown  in  this  way  upon  very  ordinary  land. 

I  n»e  ^aano  to  my  cotton  in  the  same  way,  after  the  cotton  is  up  and  ready  for  plough* 
ing  the  hrsC  time,  aa  I  regulate  my  stand  of  cotton  at  the  time  of  planting  h^  a  compass  or 
dibble,  in  the  hilla  on  the  bed,  at  exact  distances  of  twennr-foor,  tnirty  to  thirty -six  inchet, 
according  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  land.  There  is  another  norode  of  using  gnano 
upon  cotton  seed  that  possesses  much  metii,  whieb  is  this  ;  afler  wettmg  and  rabbuig  tfa« 
aeed  untU  separated,  which  they  do  very  readily,  then  roll  them  in  dry  vtUverized  guano 


and  plant  them  immediately  :  a  i>rocess  immeasurably  snperior  to  rmling  the  seed  itf 
plaster,  lime  or  aahes,  each  of  which,  however,  is  beneficial. 

4.— ORGANIZATION  OP  COTTON  PLANTBHS  FOR  OBTAININ0  6TATI»* 
TICS  OP  OaoWiNG  CROPS. 

A  Society  ha«  been  late^'catabliahcd  in  Marengo  Ooontgr,  Alabana,  which  ahonld  also 
exist  In  every  county  throughout  the  Cotton  States.  Its  objects  are  beat  explained  in  tlio 
lancnaffe  of  one  of  its  Committoea.  The  aodienr  waa  ofgiaiaed  aa  foUowa  »-*€en.  O. 
A.  Poelloits,  Preaideni ;  Capt  C-  Rembert,  Dr.  L.  B.  Lane,  and  John  H.  Prince,  Eaq^ 
Vice-PreaidenCfl ;  Thomaa  J.  Wolfe,  Esq.,  Secretary,  and  William  Kingft'Ifia^^  Trenaarefw 

A.  S.  Cade  and  Caleb  WlUiame,  members  of  the  Sneutive  Conmiittee ;  Dr.  W.  & 
Price  to  report  to  this  Society  the  statiatsaa  of  the  eotton  crop.  A.  P.  Calhowi,  Kaq.«  a^ 
pMnnted  delegate  under  the  constitution  to  represent  this  society  in  any  Planters'  Canven* 
tion  in  the  southern  atates.  and  Dr.  T.  A.  Harriaon  hia  alternate.  Dr.  Sydney  Smith  and 
Col.  R.  C.  Dtt  Bose  appomted,  widi  the  secretaiy,  to  eonadtttte  tho  committee  on  publi- 
cations and  corresponaence.    The  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th  resolutions  are  important 

**  8.  There  shall  be  appointed  at  each  regular  meeting  one  of  the  memDefs--»wfaoee 
duty  it  shall  be  to  report  m  writing  to  the  next  regnJar  meeting  altar  aoch  appointment 
the  rate  of  conaamption  and  atoeka  of  cotton  w  thia  and  in  foreign  oouatriea,  with 
any  other  information  he  may  thiak  pertinent  to  the  subject. 

"  9.  There  shall  be  a  committee  m  four  appointed  for  each  beat  in  the  county,  at  tits 
regular  meeting  in  October,  whose  dn^  it  snail  be  to  report  to  the  next  regular  muHing 
the  accurate  amount  of  cotton  that  haa  been  gathered  in  their  respective  beats  on  the  firat 
of  January  preceding. 

*<  10.  There  shall  m  a  committee  of  four  appointed  for  each  beat  in  the  coanty  at  the  re- 
gular meeting  in  January,  whose  du^  it  shall  be  to  report  with  aa  much  accuracy  as  poe- 
aiblc  to  the  regoiar  meeting  in  October,  the  probable  amount  of  the  growing  crop  oiT  cottoui 
likewise  the  crop  of  the  year  prece(ting  in  Uteir  reapective  beats. 

'HI.  There  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  each  regular«neeting  in  October,  a  delegate* 
(and.  an  alternate  appointed,)  wfaoae  dutY  it  shall  be  to  attend  and  represent  this  Socie^ 
m  any  Planters'  Convention  that  may  be  called  in  any  of  the  Sonthem  Btatea,  (having 
similar  objects  with  thia  society)  and  make  a  report  of  all  that  he  may  leam  that  will  be 
of  iniereat  to  this  aocietv,  at  the  ilrat  regular  meeting  thereafter :  the  necessary  expendi- 
ture to  be  paid  by  the  Treaaurer,  and  hia  accounts  filed. 

'*  Your  Committee  believe  that  much  of  the  sudden  derangement  in  the  price  of  Cott  on 
is  attributable  to  the  tardineaa  with  which  the  amount  of  the  American  crop  is  ascertained, 
and  hence  during  the  early  and  middle  pafta  of  the  aeaaon,  it  ia  in  the  power  of  all  par- 
ties iaterested  to  magnify  or  diminish  the  eatimate  as  beat  suiu  their  interest  for  purehaaing 
fW>m  tlie  planter,  or  aellug  any  stocks  they  mav  have  on  hand. 

**  And  in  ihe  abaence  of  any  organised  plan  bv  which  the  crop  can  be  known  until  the 
terminuiion  of  the  commereial  year  (which  ia  ue  1st  of  September)  one  year  after  the 
crop  is  made.  Planters  are  kept  in  suspense  as  to  the  amount  of  the  crop,  the  relation 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  uncertainty  of  higher  or  lower  prices.  jPinally,  in  thia 
atate  of  confusion,  thev  look  to  tlie  newspaper  atatementa,  and  without  any  calculation  or 
data  whatever  that  is  based  on  facts,  order  their  crops  to  be  sold.  In  a  short  time  they 
are  iuformed  that  they  have  taken  less  or  got  more  than  their  eotton  waa  worth,  according 
to  the  only  true  rule,  that  of  supply  and  demand. 
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Xeatseky 11368970 10972478 154330269 5169037 315689 65609 947475 

Ohio 9651408 8146000 358758603 12750589 463397 3423 544400 

Hichtgui 1920110. 9464780 51872446 2801371 58506 70 90676 

Indiaaa 5046543 7746870 186385173 6704444 314200 6900 984554 

lllinol* 9039545 6007867 96133390 6405561 9G7693.....  10573 294671 

Miwovri 9994001 6767937 63067489 3869045 923503 41508 9S8553 

Iowa. 894689 1011389 16657967 1172860. 38536 754 45704 

Wiaceatin 1045400. 1031190 28528563 1641568 30170 156 64330 

California 68394 3831571 387404!....,..  103433 91710 1666 4280 

lliamwoU 5035 93846 161048 15081 860 14 607 

OroMD 139857 900951 2840170 183423 8046 490 0427 

UtS 16333 30,516 311790 84288 9420 329 4861 

NawMesko 166261 124;m 1653052 TJ060 5070 8654 10635 


118435178. ...  184506095. ..  .3n6995537. ...  151605147. ..  .4399699. ..  .559070. ..  .6301040 

SteiM«wlT«nUMl«      ''^^^      QQmcmM*  SbMp  OwfcM  ^"rtiS^     Wli«rt,>«hd«         j^J, 

MaiDa 83893 195890 45LTn 54508 0705796 996250 108010 

Now.Haap«hlr« .50097 114606 384756 60487 8871001 185658 183117 

VermMit 48497 154035 019009 ..66278 12640948 585925 176207 

Maaaaebaaatti 46611 83964 188651 81110 0647710 31911 481021 

Rhoda  Maiid 8180 0375 44996 19500 1539637 49 26400 

Coanecticut 46988 80996 174181 76479 7467480 41762 600893 

Naw-York 178000 767406 3453241 1018252 73570400...,  13121408 4148189 

Na«r.JanaT 19070 80455 160488 290370 10670901 1601190 1255578 

Paao«ylvaoia.. 61S87 569195 1629357 1040366 41 900053....  15367691 4805160 

Dalawara 0707 94166 97503 56961 1849981 482511 8066 

Maryland 34135 98606 177909 3S8911 7997634 4404680 226014 

DUtnet  of  ODlvnbte 104 193 150 1635 71643 17370 K09 

VirriiiM 89513 660137 1310004 1830743 336566S0....  1133261 6 458930 

North  Carolina 37300 434408 505240 1812813 17717647 9130102 229563 

Sooth  OMolina 90507 563935 985551 1065503 15060015 1066277 43790 

Georfia 73286 600019 560435 8168617 25728416 108«534 53750 

Florida 5794 182415 93311 900433 2880058 1097 1158 

Alabama 66061 433963 371880 1004540 91690113 994044 17261 

MissiMlppi 83485 436954 304990 1582734 19403668 137990 0606 

Louuiaaa 94068 414708..  #...110333 597301 11152275 417 475 

•Tazas 40089 636805 80098 683914 10266880 41689 3108 

Arkantaa J4230 165390 01256 836727 6617969 199639 8047 

TaniMMaa 86255 414051 811591 3114111 29978016 1619388 80163 

Kantueky 69074 442763 1108121 2861163 29591387 2140823 415073 

Ohio..... 69381 740067 3048920 1964770 44 121741....  14487351 425718 

HIebina 55350 110471 746439 905847 8008734 4025880 105871 

Indiana 40981 389801 1128403 2263770 22478555 6214458 78798 

IlliBOia 76156 541800 804043 1015010 24209258 0414975 83364 

Miasoari.... 111968 445615 756300 1602043 19766851 9966938 44113 

Iowa 81808 69085 140060 323247 3689275 1530581 19016 

Wiflcontia 49801 76903 184803 150276 4879385 4886131 81253 

California 4780 253500 17574 2776 3351058 17328 — 

MiDOMoU 656 740 80 734 02850 1401 125 

Oreroa 8114 34188 19388 90835 1876180 911043 106 

Utah 5866 3480 8863 014 546068 107708 310 

Now-Mnsko 13957 10085  377871 7314 1404680 196516..  — 

1698961. ...10865180....31681489.... 30815710.. ..543833711.. .100479150 14188457 

•  XkaOoi^  of  Lna«a  ia  tUi  itetob  aeliadadtdia  lUi«g|Mfil»« 
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8lM««DdTtafitMl«    ^"thSS     0»ta,1»l-liaf  Bietlb.    Tctem.Ibi.   Jj^J;|2«[  Wo»l.Ibfc  {ST.Bt    ^S!** 

JIaiM 1750056...  .8181037...     —     ...      —      ...    —    ...1364034... 908541... 3«HM 

N«w-Hamp8hir« 1573670.. ...073881...      —      50...    —    — UOeAV.... 10656... ^SMSfl 


Veraumt.: SW38016....WrnM...     —     ...     —      ...    —    ...  3410003...  lOttSO 

MaaiaeliaMtta .S345400.... 1165106...      —     138346...    —    ....  586136.... 43rra»...aS€S» 


Rho4e  Island 539201 815S33... 

Conneetieut. 1035043....  1158738...      —      ....1967634...    «*    ....407454.. 

New.York 17858400...  36558814...      —     83180...    —    ..10071301... 741( 

K«w-J«rMT 8750704.. ..3378063...      —      310...    —    ....31S986..  ..14174... L 

PeuMvlTMiift. 10635314... 31538156...      —      919651...    —    ...4481630.... 55831..  .508072 

Delawttrft 3145533 604518...     —      ...      —      ...    —    57765 4120. ^ 

Maryland 11104631.... 3343151...      —      ...81407497...    —    .... 486386....  Ittl«. 

District  of  ColumbU 65330 8134...      —      7800...    —    5I5....«T754 9 

Viniala 35354310...  10179045 17154... 56805818 3e47...386QraS... 591561.. .131«S 

North  Carolina 37041051.... 4059078.. ..5465868...11984786.... 73849.. ..970738..15849Si 6SQSti 

South  Carolina 16371454.... 9333155..  150030613 74385... 300001.... 481938.. 1Q9G900 136154 

Georvia. 30060099.... 3830044... 38850681 493934.. .409091....990019..1149011... .99^:9 

Florida 19068G0 66586....  1075000 908614.... 45131 33947...  13S3S9 7«S 

Alabama 38754048.. ..3965697.... 931 1253 164990... 564439.... 6571 18... 898f301....9i£ir4 

HiMiMippS 32446553.... 1503388.... 3710856 49960....  484293.... 559619..  1079757 9614dS 

LouUiana 10336373 88637....  44S5349 26878.. .178737....109607... 161739 956a 

«Texa8 5026611 178883 87916 66897.... 57596....  131374...  179339 695<d 

Arkansas 8893939 656183 63179 318936....  65346....  182565... 985738 19383S 

TennessM 59376233. ..  .7703086 958854... 90148933.. .194533...l36437B...36932l...iO60fc44 

Kentacky 58675501.... 8901311 5688...  55501196 758. ..9907403... 903574.. .149S4S7 

Ohio 59078095... 13473748...      —      ...10454440...    —    ..10196371.... 60166... SOSTMi 

Michigan 5641430.... 3866056...      —      1345...    ^    ...9043S83.... 74954... 930989? 

Indiana 52964363.... 5655014...      -«      ....1044630 14... 9610687.... 35778... 96S3337 

ininois 77646084... 1008734 1...      —      841394 1...3150113....82dl4...95I4$SI 

Hissouri 36069543.... 5843476 700...  171 00884...    —    ...1615860.... 45974.. ..034K7 

Iowa .9656799.. ..1594345 500 6041...    —    ....373898 4775....S7W9I 

Wisoontin 1988979.... 3414673...      —      19S8...    —    ....353963.... 90657...  14tain7 

California 12836....      ^    ...      —      1060...    —    5530 99BB 9i9S 

SlinnesoU 16735 30583...      —      ....      —    ...    —    85....1Q009 91145 

Oregon 8918 65146...      —      335...    —    90686 6566 91336 

Utah 9899 10000...      —      70...    —    9223 988 43960 

NowMaxlco 365411 5...      —      8467...    —    39901....  15688 J 


592l4l230..l46533316..3153l2710..199739746..8466625..58Siai43..9919662..651817Sl 

8Ut«»lt^mk»k.    '      S^2^    SJSS  ^S^aSi^  ^  ^C&  *"**"•"*      **^**^ 

Maine —    ...151731...  104533...  349865 794... 123387... .9943811 9134454 

New-Hampshire —    ....703S6....G5365... 848563 344.... 56810.... 60T»)56 3196S6S 

Vermont —    ....43147... 208690.. .315045 659....  18853...  118n45l 8729S34 

Massachusetts —     .. .112385.. .106095.. .463995.... 4688.. .600O30....80719f0 7088143 

Rhode  Island —    ....18875 1245.... 63994....  1013.... 98298 995890 316506 

Connecticut 80.. ..19099..  .229297. ..175118.. ..4969..  .196874.. ..6498119.. ..5963377 

New.York 5623..3585059.. 31 83955.. 1761 050.. ..9179.. .913047... 79766004... «741413 

Nsw-Jfersey 508015 6493...  878934...  607368....  1811...  475249....  9487910 365756 

Pennsylvania 521T2...  165584. .Jil93692... 723389... 25590... 688714... 30878418 9505034 

Delaware 65443 56 8615.. ..46574 1 45....  19714....  1055308 31  ST 

Maryland 208993 745.. .103671. ..164051. ...1431. ..300869.. ..3806160 39:5 

District  of  Columbia 3497 75 378.. ..14843  ....863.. ..67989 14979 isne 

Virginia 1813671.... 85437... 214898...  177137.... 5408...  183047...  11089859 43689$ 

North  Carolina 5095709 2735-. -.16704.. ..34348... 11058... .39463... .41 46990 96021 

South  Carolina 4337469 4583 283.... 3,5108.... 5880.... 47286.... 9981 850 4970 

Georgia 6986428.... 11501 250.. ..92776 796.... 76500.... 4640559 46976 

Florida 757926...    —    55 1S$0 10  ....8721 371488 1801S 

Alabama 5475304 3958 348.... 15408 820.. ..84821.. ..4008811 31419 

Mississippi 4741795 229 1121... .50405 407....  46350....  4346334 91191 

Louisiana 6428453...    —    3.. ..22359 15.. .148329 683069 19(57 

♦Texas 1323170 4776 59.. ..12605 99-...  12354.... 9338556 91619 

Arkansas 788149 177 175.. ..40141 35.... 17150....  1854239 StKk^ 

TennesMJO 3777716 3737....  19437....  52894 93.... 97183... .8138585 177681 

Kentucky 998184.... 95343.... 16097...  106160....  8093...  293190.... 9877868 913T84 

Ohio 187991. ..354358.. .638064. ..695921.. .48207.. .814804... 34449379.. .90819549 

Michigan 1177.. .. 75349.. .472917.. .132650.. ..1654.... 14738.. ..706.'58TB.... 1011499 

Indiana 801711. ...45483.. .149740.. .324940. ..14055.. -.72964.. .18781535 634564 

lllinola 157433... 110785.. .184.504... 446089... .2997.. .127484.. .18586543... .1378235 

Missouri 333190  .  ..9631.... 23590... 512527...  10663.... 99454.... 7799499 «2129 

lo«a 6343.... 25093..,. 52516 8434 420 S848.... 8171 188 809840 

WiBconsin 879...  90969B.... 79878 4623 113.... 32143.... 3633750 400983 

California 1000 9913...    —    ....r«700...58055*^..75975 705 150 

Minnesota 300 1316 515...    --    ...    — 150 1100,...      — 

Oregon    , —    ...    —    ...    —    1271.,.    —  ....90941 811461 36980 

Utah 60 1799 339...    —    ...    —  ....93868 83309 30S98 

NewMexico —    5 100 8331. ...8363 6679 Ill 5848 

38355811.. 5167313.. 8955945.. 7720863.  .221349..5370130..318948915„10SSa9S99 
*T1u  Cosalgror  Uvasa  la  iUs  ststs  is  not  hidodsd  la  this  iViniate* 
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Maioe 7558W 9WI 9914 401M..    —    ...  —    17081 660 

Nefr-Haapshirv M68M 890 8071.... 257174..    ~    ...  —    7659 189 

VeraoDt 806960 760....  14996... .056513..    —    ...  —    00759 939 

^       ehiMtts 651807 1003 5(B5....  131505..    --    ...  ^    1168 73 

■"     "    74818 1338 3708 977..    —    ...  —    85...    — 

510131... .13841....  10606 554..    —    .,.  —    17928 703 

New.Yorfc 3T88703'.... 88929.... 06403... 3536299 1.......3 940577...  57963 

HcwJarwy ^ 435050.... 98960.... 63051 3133..    —    ...  ^    188005...  16525 

P«u«ykmua 1842970...  125030.... 5301 3 23086 288.. ..3006 580079... 41650 

IMa«ar« 30159 8505 1403 346..    —    370 11050 856 

WUryUmd • 157956...  15317 3501 1670 03...  ^    ...... 35000.... 3440 

Diitrietof  C«l«nJWa 2279 3...    ~    15..    —    ...  —    ....      —    ..    — 

VJrriiii*....A 369098.... 39787.... 33486 11506 90 51 090450... 58318 

IforthCaroIlM 145668 579 1275 0946..    ~    3 593796... 38196 

SoBth  CwoUm :.80985 376 30 86..    —    ...  —    333 55 

Q«or|ia 83440..... .138 4a» 901..    — 7*.w-.^.«08r 688 

Floridt 8510...    —    8 14-    ^ ,_ 30..    — 

AUlMBM...^ 32865 130 347 870..     —    70 J»4i 67 

MiniMippi 12505 64 533 473 7...  —    665 86 

Looiaaoft..., 85758 8 07 185..    —    ...  —    —    ..    — 

*T«XM 8879 10...    --    7..    —    ...  —    1048 86 

ArkftMH 3977 00 438 157..    —    15 18291 321 

TeoocMM 74098 5096 9118 1038.... 3013....  1183 367807...  18905 

Eeotscky 113855 3030.. ..81451 5304... 40036... 14756.... 7708183... 75579 

Ohio 443140...  1081 97....  37310 03731 140. 50..... 440037..  188880 

MichigMi 404934.... 10980 9785 10063 166 37..,....60M....1421 

ladiMs 403830....  18329....  11051 98796 341.. .,1071 584409... 30688 

lUiiifll* 601958 3427. ...14360 3551 142 141 160000...  10780 

HiMOwi 116743 615 4337 3130...  1720^.... 5351 520000. ..  13641 

lowm 89055 342 8090 8843..    —    ..    —     68553 ....  1959 

WiM0ulo 875668 463 342 19030 300 8 08303.... 1191 

€alilbnri« 8038...    —     483....    —     ..     —    ..    —    ....      .-...— 

MinnetvOi SOlif...    —    ...     —     ....    —    ..    —    ..-.    ....      —  r. .    — 

OrMoa 373. 4 88 8..    —    ..     —    640..    — 

Cuh 4605 8...    —    50..    —    ..    —     550 9 

Nsw.JbxiGo —    ..    —    ...    —    —    —    ..    —    ..    —    —    ..    — 


18830141 ..  .467983. .  .413154 ..  .3467514. .  .63588. .  .85380. ..  13391415 .  .968810 


BeMwnft 


OtXaaadTfritOTi*      »^iirr*  TTST"    ^^'^  ".SC       IS^yM     ^^^^    J^ 

Maioa 853 93548.   ..     —     3167 189618 513599 1646T73 

New-Haainhira 4191 1904663....    —     9811 117140 393455 1598873 

Veraoat 868 5980955....    —     5997 849438 878331 1871468 

MMMchvMtti., 7 795585...    — 4093 59506 805333 2500994 

Rhodelaland.. —     98....    —     4 6347 96495 667486 

CoBJMCticttt 398 50796....     —     665 93304 199358 8809966 

New.York 1774 ....  10857484 ... .     —     56599 1756190 1280333 13573983 

New^erMy 93 8197....    —     954 156694 112781 2638558 

Penoajtvaoia 865 8386585....    —    50058 838509 749133 8219848 

Delawara —     ....-.,     —     ....    —     50 41248 38181 373665 

Marylaod 30 47740....    —     1430 74808 111821 1954800 

District  orCoIvnbia. —     —     ....    —     — 550 2075 9038 

Vtrnnia 517 1227665....     —     40322 880767 2156318 7503006 

North  Caroftaa 229 87938 ....     —     704 51 2289 2086522 5767866 

Sooth  CaroUaa 183 800 671. 15904 816281 909525 1302637 

Georcia 813 50 1644 816160 732514 1838968 6339768 

Florida 6 —     8758 358693 18971 75582 514685 

Alabama 167 643 8848 83428 897021 1934120 4823485 

Miniaslppi 8 —     388 1831 8 397460 11 64020 3636588 

Looiaiaa* 89 855 298001...  10931 177 96701 139938 1458990 

Texas 88 —     7351 441838 380538 955719 1106038 

Arkaacas 38 9330....    —     18 192338 638217 1162913 

ToanoMiao 1923 158567 848 7983 1036573 3137710 6401765. 

Keatttcliv 1301 437345 884 40047 1156939 2456838 6469318 

Ohio 1559 4966209 107 306306 804975 1712196 7439243 

MieblffM 8 8488907..,.    —    19623 359832 340947 1328327 

iBdUna 307 8921642....    —    180325 935329 1631039 6567935 

UUoois 47 848904...,    —     8354 869444 1155902 4972286 

MiMouri         186 178750....    —     5636 1327812 1663016 3349517 

Iowa....V 846 78407....    —     3162 321711 221292 821164 

WueoMin —     610976...     —     9874 131005 43681 980178 

Califoniia -    -    ....    -    -     -_ 7000 100173 

MinaeMU -     8990....    -     -     80 -     .^2840 

Orecon —    —    ....    —    84 —     —    164530 

KX  — -     ....    -     W 10 1392 67985 

Naw.3ii«toiV.V. -    —    ....    —    *336 2 6033 82189 

U7©.... 33980497. ...847778.... 150574.. ..l«50087....8747893l.... 119475080 
•Th«  CmJo^  of  Umraia  tlusiteto  'hmI  iBelnd«4  la  thk  agptg**** 
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OOMMSRCI  OF  THB  USIXBD  8TATZS. 


COMMERCIAI  DEPARTMENT. 


COMMEEC£  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

l.-^—Staiemeni  exkUUing  tJU  value  of  dutiable  merehandue  rt-eaDporUd  mmuattf^ 
from  1831  to  1851,  ineluHve^  and  shatnngf  aUo,  the  value  reexported  /rem 
warekoueeey  mnderthe  act  of  Augutt  6, 1846. 


])irtUbi«T»lM«r 
TmHS.  liMrelutDdiM 

r«-«xport«d. 

1821 $10,537,731 

1823 11.101,30 

1823 19,846,873 

1824 17,222,075 

1825 82,704,803 

1826 19,404.504 

1827 15,617,986 

1828 13,167,339 

1829 11,427,401 

1830 12,067.162 

1831 12,434,483 

1832 18,446,857 

1833 12,411,969 

1834 10,879,520 


1835., 
1836. 
1837., 
1838. 
1839. 


7,743,655 
9,232,867 
9,406,043 
4,466,384 
5,007,698 


Tmii.  aMRhudiM       ported 

n-ezportad.        "^ 

1841 4.228.161.. 

1842 4,884,454.- 

1843 3,456,572.. 

1844 3,962,508., 

1845 5,171,731.. 

1846 5,522,577-. 

1847*. .$2^833,527  

]847t..    2,020.380 


1846. 
1649. 
1850- 
1851- 


4.353.907..  $651,170 

6,576,499..  2.869.941 

6,625,276..  3,692,363 

7,376.361..  5,261.291 

8,551,967..  5.666.706 


Total  ia  31  years,  309,644,498    18.141,471 

Avenge  per  anoum  9,988.532        3,628,94 

*  5iiionth«toNoireaber90. 
«  t  7  montfaa  to  June  30. 


1840 5,805,809 

3. — Sfaiement  exhibiting  the  value  of  foreign  merekandite  imported,  re-exported, 
and  coneumed  annually,  from  1821  to  1851,  inelueive,  and  also  the  estimated 
populaHon  and  rate  of  eoneumption,  per  eapUth  during  the  same  period* 


TaIm  of  Jbnign 


TMnaading—  Ivportod. 

September  30 1821,.$62,585,724. 

1822..   83,241,541. 

1823-  77,579,267. 

1824-  80,549,007. 

1825-  96,340,075. 
^      1826..   84,974,477. 

1827..   79,484,068. 

1828..    88,509,824.. 

1829..   74,492,527., 

1830..   70,876,920.. 

1831..  103,191,124. 
r        1832.- 101,029,266. 

1833..  108,118,311.. 
'     1834.-126,521,332.. 

1835..  149,895,742.. 

1836.-  189,980,035.. 

1837..  140,989,217.. 

1838..  113,717,404.  . 

1839.,  162,092,132., 

1840.-107.141,519.. 

1841..  127,946,177., 

1842..  100,162,087.. 
$  ilDlithB  to  Jose  30,  1843..  64.753,799.. 
Yew  to  June  30 1844..  108,435,035., 

1845..  117,254,564.. 

1846.-121,691,797.. 

1847..  146,545,638.- 

1848.-154,998,928.. 

1849..  147,857,439.. 

1850..  178,138,318.. 

1851.-223,419,005.. 


Re-uporUd.      Conramodaad       FopaktioB.       ftioBp 


$21,302,488. 

,    22,286,202. 

,  27,543.622- 
25^37,157 
32,590,643 

,    24,539,612 

,    23,403,136 
21,595,017 

,    16,658,478 
14,387,479- 

,   20,033,526. 

.  24,039,473. 
19,822,735, 
23,312,811- 
20,504,495 
21,746,360 
21,854,963., 
12,452,795., 
17,494,525.. 
18,190,312.. 
15,499,081- 
11,721,538.. 
6.552,697.. 
11,484,867.. 
15,346,830.. 
11,346,623.. 
8,011,158.. 
21,132,315.. 
13,088,865.. 
14,951,808., 
81,743,893.. 

f 


$41,283,236 
60,955,339- 
.   50,035,645 
.   55.211,850 
.    63,749,432 
.   60,434,865 
.   56,080,932- 
.   66,914,807. 
.   57,834,049., 
.   56,489,441. 
83,157,598 
76,989,793., 
88,295,576 

103,208,521. 

129,391,247 
.  168,233,675. 
.  119,134,255. 

101,264,609 
,  144,597,607. 

88,951,207 
.  112,447,096. 
.  88,440,549 
68,201,102. 
.  96,950,168. 
,101,907,734. 

110,345,174. 

138.534,480. 

133,866,613. 

134,768,574., 

163,186,510. 

801,675,718,., 


9,960,974.. 
-10,283,757.. 

10,606,540.. 

10,989.323.. 

11,252,106.. 
-11,574,889.- 
.11,897,673-. 
.12,220,455.. 
.12,543,238.. 
.12,866,020.. 
.13,286^4.. 
.13,706,707.- 
.14.127,050- 
.14,547,393.. 
.14,967,736.- 
.15,388,079,, 
.15,808,422., 

16,228,765- 
.16,649,108.. 

17,069,453.. 
.17,612,507- 

18,155,561.- 
.18,698,615.. 
.19,241,670.. 
.19,784,725.- 
.20,327,780.. 
20,870.835.. 
,21,413,890,. 
21,956,945.. 

23,246,301.- 
84,850,000.. 


OOUUXRCX   OF   THE   UKITED  STATES. 

^.-^Staiemmiexkihitmg  th€  toUd  wdiu  ofmporU^  and  the  imports  eontumedinike 
United  8tate»^  exdunve  of  specie^  during  each  fiaeal  ^ar,  from  1821  io  1851 ; 
ehomngf  altOf  the  value  of  the  domeetic  and  foreign  exporte,  exelvsioe  qf  tpede, 
and  the  tonnage  employed  during  the  tame  period$. 

ToMInport^  XanxnliMoaBii-  DanMti»Miodii«« 

tadadlag  Ad,  •zdail?*  of  sxpoited.csola. 

Y«ttr.  ipMiaiiB.  ap»d$,  itT««fapMfo. 

18*21 •69.585,724 $43,696,405 $43,671,894 

1822 83,241,541 68,367,425 49,874,079 

1823 77,579,262 51,308,936 47,155,408 

1824 80,549,007 53,846,567 50,649,500 

1825 96,340,075 66,395,722 66^44,745 

1826 84,974,477 57,652,577 K^499,855 

1827 79,484,068 54,901,108 57,878,117 

1828 88,509,824 66,975,475 49,976,632 

1829 74,492.527 54,741,571 55,087,307 

1830 70,876,920 49,575,099 58.524,878 

1831 103,191,124 82,808,110 59,218,583 

1832 101,029,266 75,327,688 61,726,529 

1833 108,118,311 83.470,067 69,950,856 

1834 126,521,332 86.973,147 80,623,662 

1835 149.895,742 122,007,974 100.459  481 

1836 189,980,035 158,811.392 , 106,570,942 

1837 140,989,217 113.310,571 94,280,895 

1838 113,717,404 86,552,598 95,560,880 

1839 162,092,132 145,870,816 101,625,533 

1840 107,141,519 86,250,335 .....111,660,561 

1841 127,946,177 114,776,309 103,636,236 

1842 100,162,087 .^37,996,31^ •^^»222'2^^ 

1843*' 64,753,799 .37.291.12^. .^7,55b,354 

1844 108,435,035 •. 96,390,548 99,531,774 

1845 117,254,564 105,599,541 98,455,330 

1846 121,691,797 110,048.859^ ^01,718,042 

1847 146,545,638 116,257,595^ .^50^,844 

1848 154,998,928 140^651,902 130,5^3,709 

1849 147,857,439 132,565,108 131,710,081 

1850 178,136,318 164,032,033 134,900,233 

1851 223,419,005 207,618,003 178,620,138 

Fonign  meicfaaft.  Total  •nerti, 

diM  ezportod,  cz-  IncliMUaf 

Taar.  doihre  of  ■pod«>  ^pecto.«e.  Toonago. 

1821.,. $10,824,429 $64,974,382 1,298,958 

1822 11,504,270 72,160,281 1,324,699 

1823 21,172,435 74,699,030 1,336,566 

1824 1^,322,605 75,986,657 1,389,163 

1825 23.793,588 99,5S5,388 1,423,112 

1826 20,440,934 77,595,322 1,534,19] 

1827 16,431,830 82,324,827..... 1,620,608 

1888 14.044,608 72,264,686 1,741,392 

1829 12.347,344 72,358,671 1,260,798 

1830 13,145,857 73,849,508 1,191,776 

•1831 13,077,069 81,310,583 1,267,847 

1833...: 19,794,074 87.176,943 1.439,450 

1833 17,577,876 90,140,433 1,606,151 

1834 *. 21,636,553 104,336,973 1,758,907 

1835 14,756,391 121,693,577 1.824,940 

1836 17,767,762 128,663,040 1,882,103 

1837 17,162,232 117,419,376 1,896,686 

1838 9.417,690 108.486,616 1,995,640 

1839 10,626,140 191,028,418 2,096,360 

1840 12,008,371 139,085,946 2,180,764 

1841 8,181,235 121,851,803 2,130,744 

1842 8,078,753 104,691,534 ---  2,09a»391 

1843» 5.139,335 84.346,480 2.158,603 

1844 6,214,058 .111,200,046 2,280,095 

1845 7,584,781 114,646,606 2,417,002 

1846 7,865,206 118.488,516 2.562,065 

1847 6,166,754 158,648,622 2,839,046 

1848 7,986,809 154,032.131 3,154,042 

1849 8,641,091 145,755,820 3,334,015 

1850 9,475^493 151,898,720 3,535,454 

1851 10,347,121 218,433,011 3,772,439 

*  9  BMBtU^adiflr  JttM  30. 
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4.— THE  TEAPS  IN  LEECHES. 

Onr  xeaden  wlio  haTe  had  their  blood  drawn  hf  tbeae  tlimy  m6nstera,(aiid  who  hm  nacf> 
will  need  no  apology  for  the  insertion  of  the  following  sketch  uken  from  ^e  Eoropeaa 
Correspondence  of  the  New-York  Times.  As  there  aie  land  sharks  and  water  sharks, 
according  to  Shakspeare,  so  there  are  land  leeches  and  water  leeches,  ebc,  bmt  we  haw 
not  time  to  draw  the  pardlei  now. 

GoKSTAirTiNOPLB,  Tuesdmgf  June  19,  I85S. 

In  the  present  stagnation  of  pohtical  life  at  this  capital,  I  can  find  time  to  speak  rather 
copiouslv  of  an  article  of  commerce,  d' greater  importance  then  is  usually  supposed,  and  of 
which  Turkey  probably  produces  more  tnan  any  other  councry.  I  refer  to  the  Leech,  whidb 
justified  its  claim  on  my  attention,  as  having  been  so  often  used  by  former  writers  in  ^le 
East,  to  symbolize  those  capacious  barpies>  the  proriocial  Pashas,  who,  after  kaTtM 
sucked  their  own  fill  of  treasures  from  the  people,  were  obliged  to  disgorge  at  the  cmpita( 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  leech  is  obliged  to  disgorge  by  the  apothecary,  that  be  may 
the  sooner  be  able  to  repeat  the  operation  of  drawing  blood. 

It  is  not  more  than  from  forty  to  fifty  years  that  leecbes  baye  been  in  extensive  use  for 
Hae  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  human  body,  and  for  many  years  the  supply  from  the 
ponds  of  each  country  was  sufficient  for  the  wanu  of  the  poonlation.  But  as  the  use  of 
them  increased,  superseding  so  oftAi  the  lancet  and  cupping,  the  leech  traders  turned  their 
attention  to  procuring  them  from  foreign  countries.  Twenty -five  years  since,  all  who  coold 
afford  it  in  America,  used  the  **  French "  leech  in  preiexence  to  the  American  leecK 
because  it  would  draw  twice  or  thrice  as  much  blood.  But  none  the  less  a  large  portion 
of  ihe  leeches  exported  firma  France  have  been  brougkt  thither  from  other  countries  oa 
the  Mediterranean. 

Leeches  for  Western  Europe  and  America  are  now  obtained  from  Morocco,  Algien, 
and  Tunis— from  Hungary,  (which  seods  one  year  with  another  180,000  pounds  of  leeches 
annually,)  from  Russia,  and  from  Persia  even.  A  trader  brought,  last  winter,  without 
tiardly  «uj#oss  by  the  pAshiri^of  i§^  leeches,  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  leeehea  from  tha 
latter  country.  They  troze  solid  as  he  was  .passing  the  lofty  mounuins^  near  Enroam, 
bnt  thawed  mto  life  again.  The  obstacle  in  bringing  leecbes  from  great  distances,  has 
been,  that  they  were  so  liable  to  perish,  and  needed  so  much  care  and  attention  on  die 
voyage.  However  greaAbe  Was,  adtt  the  consequent  rise  in  price,  there  seems  no  limit 
to  the  price  that  the  sick  are  willioff  to  pay  for  them.  Fi^y  cenu  is  oflen  paid  for  a  single 
leech  in  our  country  towns.  And  in  Peru,  in  South  America,  leeches  (brought,  perhaps, 
from  Persia)  have  been  sold  for  from  three  to  five  dollars  apiece. 

The  demand  for  leeches  has  also  reached  Turkey.  Both  for  domestic  and  foreign  use, 
the  demand  is  enormous.  Up  to  the  present  time,  a  great  portion  of  the  popolation  bss 
had  the  custom  of  being  bled  at  least  once  in  the  spring.  The  barber  of  the  jpoblic  bath 
perfonns  the  operation,  by  scarifying,  and  then  cupping  with  a  horn,  out  oi  which  be 
exhausts  the  air  from  the  small  end  with  his  mouth,  sfter  the  large  end  has  been  applied 
to  the  sc^fied  part.  But  as  the  custom  of  the  Europeans  gains  more  and  more  respect 
with  the  inhabitants,  and  they  see  the  avidity  with  which  leecbes  are  sought  for  io  com- 
merce,  tbey  also  begin  to  use  them  sick  or  welL  The  retail  price  of  leeches,  in  eounliy 
towns,  is  one  cent  apiece  only. 

Tlie  product  of  the  leech  jf^hfry  in  Turkey  is  at  present  annually  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  country.  One  reason  among  others,  ibr  this  result,  is  the  want  of  cultivation , 
and  ilie  amount  of  undrained  lands  in  consequence  on  a  sparsely  inhabited  country,  and 
the  facilities  aliowed  to  the  Europeans  who  follow  the  busmess  and  have  the  protection 
of  the  local  authorities.  The  product  of  the  last  three  years  has  been  about  180,000 
pounds  annually,  worth  at  the  pUce  of  exportation  eight  dollars  a  pound,  or  $1,440,009 
each  year.  In  a  pound  of  small  leeches  tnere  are  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  four 
hundred  leeches.  A  pound  of  large  leeches  contains  half  that  proportion.  There  are  pro- 
bably  ftom  50,000,000  to  60,000,000  of  leeches  annually  exported  from  Turkey.  Tbey  are 
sent  chiefly  to  Trieste,  Marseilles,  and  London,  and  some  to  America  direct  The  price 
Taries  gready  at  these  ports,  according  to  the  supply.  The  prices  current  of  Marseilles  is 
regularly  include  the  price  of  leeches,  as  of  wheat  and  wooL 

The  Turkish  Government  has  for  several  years  had  the  habit  of  farming  the  leech 
fishery  to  individuals.  The  collecting  and  exporting  leeches  for  the  whole  fimpire  was 
farmed  for  the  last  four  years  to  a  company  of  four  individuals  for  the  small  sum  of 
$140,000.  But  the  company  has  not  been  successful  in  sustaining  inviolate  the  monopoly 
promised  them  by  the  Government.  Ten  years  since,  the  Ottonuin  Government  engaged 
Its  word  tliat  in  consideration  of  additional  duties  on  importation  and  exportation,  all 
monopolies  except  those  of  mines  and  fisheries  should  be  abolisbed :  but  it  has  endeavored 
to  maioiaio  the  leech  monopoly,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  product  of  the  earth,  or  water, 
or  both.  The  Locations,  however,  have  insisted  in  favor  or  the  rieht  of  all  to  collect  ana 
export  leeches,  ana  triumphed.  And  so  the  company  of  leechmen  had  obtained  indemaitj 
from  the  Government  to  the  amouttt  of  more  than  one-half  of  their  contract. 
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The  best  fishing  period  is  in  the  spring.  The  fall  months  are  also  faTornhle.  It  ia  a 
most  nnhealchy  ponait,  exposing  the  leechera  cootinually  to  foven.  They  aretMiged 
to  wade  into  the  water,  beat  it  with  a  stick  and  stir  up  the  mud,  and  then  they  seif  e  4b4 
leeches  as  they  pat  themaelres  in  motion,  or  attach  themselves  to  their  legs.  A  man  . 
«ftett  collects  ten  or  twelve  dozen  in  three  or  foor  hours.  He  stows  them  away  in  a  bag 
suspended  to  his  neck. 

Leeches  maj  be  carried  for  shor^  distances  widi  safety  in  begs ;  Ibr  longer  dutaoc68» 
they  are  pat  ante  vessele  of  water,  which  is  fre^uently^  chani|ed.  Those  aestined  for  a 
long  sfta- voyage,  as  from  Smyrna  to  New- York,  are  i>ut  into  snallow  tabs  filled  with  wet 
•clayey  earth,  several  hundred  in  one  tub.  The  tub  is  closely  covered,  except  an  apertnrd 
of  ten  inches  square,  which  is  closed  with  a  piece  i^  tin,  pierced  with  holes  to  let  in  air. 
Every  few  days  fresh  water  is  supplied  to  them,  and  if  the  owner  is  witli  them,  he  goes 
.  orer  the  whole  mass  of  clay,  to  pick  out  the  dead  ones,  that  they  may  not  corrupt  the 
remainder.  The  Mediterranean  steamboats  haye  shelves  in  the  hold,  especially  appro- 
priated to  this  trade. 

Bach  cocoon  ef  leeches  contains  from  ten  to  fifteen  young  ones,  and  when  the  cocooa 
bursts,  the  voung  ones  sustain  life  by  sucking  the  blood  of  their  mother;  and  this  trait  in 
the  natural  history  of  the  animal,  may  lead  yoa  to  recur  to  the  illustradon  with  which  I 
began  my  letter,  aad  to  find  new  analogies  between  the  relations  of  governors  and  subjects 
in  Turkey,  and  the  unvarying  instincts  of  the  leech,  that  is  never  satisfied,  but  from  the 
▼ery  beginning  is  crying,  ■"  Give,  give." 

5.— NEWYOEK  CITY  BANKS. 

Abstract  of  tke  quarttrlf  repovea  of  ike  teottUoett  ineorpormttd  Bmnkt  and  twmtf* 
four  Bmntnng  A»iocuUwnt  m  the  CUf  of  New- York,  showing  their  eondition  on 
th$  Mornmg  of  Jttne  96,  ISSSi. 

RBS0DRCX8. 

Loans  and  diseovnts  except  to  directors  and  bmkers. •  ...•»....• $72,802,007 

Cioans  and  diseonats  to  directors j« 3,57&,807 

All  other  liabilities  absolute  or  conuogeiit  ordirectors $658,695 

All  sums  due  from  brokers.......^ 5,443,646 

Real  estate 2,708,373 

Bonds  and  mortgages ^ 242,361 

Stocks.- 5,191,745 

promissory  notes  other  than  for  loans  and  disooonts -         11,636 

Loss  and  expense  aocooBt • 391,123 

Over-drafts .- _ $l,72t         40,884 

Specie 12,152,048 

Cash  items 11,889,613 

Bills  of  solvent  iMnks  on  hand ■  1,423,412 

3Dae  from  solvent  banks  on  demand.... .••..     4,347,711 

Due  from  suspended  banks  on  demand ....••••• •.. •         15,575 

Add  for  cents.. ^ ^ 162 


Total .^ $120,236,101 

LIABILITIXa. 

Capital -. $35,528,250 

Profits 6.107,491 

Notes  in  circalation  not  registered ••..••.«  270,124 

Registered Rotes in  circulation •..•••.••.••••«•«.«••••«• «  7,868,106 

Dne  TreasQser  of  the  stats  ef  New-Toik..... 205,347 

Bue  depesttofs  on  demand 50,110,14$ 

D oe  indivtdmals  and  eorporstiens  other  than  banks  an4  depositors .. ........  290,064 

Due  banks  en  demand : 18.160.081 

Due  banks  en  credit 1,422,684 

Due  to  others*  not  inclnded  in  either  of  ^e  above  heads •  273,741 

Add  ibr  cents 73 


Total $120,236,101 

The  charter  of  the  City  Bank  expired  inif  1.    It  is  now  a  Banking  Associatton. 

«.— WHAT  IT  C08TB  TO  OBT  THE  COTTON  CROP  FROM  THE  PLAN 
TATION  INTO  THE  EUROPEAN  MARKET. 

A  correspondent  of  the  **  Cotton  Flsnt"  is  authority  for  the  fbllowing.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  charges  on  a  crop  before  it  reaches  Manchester,  I  give  yon  en  aceanoc  of  salaa 
«f  100  bales  in  Liverpool  in  1844,  when  the  price  was  about  what  it  is  now :  ,._  ^ 
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100  btiei  of  OottOB «. • 48,»0» 

Braugfau  per  bale..... 100 

Tuc4lb.percwt... * 1,500 

IJ&^ 

Net  weight. 40,400 

At4|pern>.--6|ceiit« $3,535^ 

Chargtt  in  U.  S.  amd  lAvtrpooU 

Bacgaee,  twine,  mending  and  making • ....$14  50 

Wharfage  04,  cartage  OlO,  storage,  f8 88  00 

Fh«Insaranee  03,81  postage,  &c.,  03,50-*«*.<**-  ..•••.••...•     731 

Marine  lasarance,  1  per  cent,  oa  83,578  81.... « 35  79 

Poliey « 135 

080  85 

Dock  dnes  £4  Od.,  town  dues  168. 8d 93  3!l 

Duty  35d.  per  cwt.,  on  360  cwL  2  qrs.  24  lb 85S  50 

Cartage,  porterage,  weighage,  £3  14b.  Id 17  78 

Canvas,  twine,  and  mending,  £9  9s 11  76 

Warehouse  rent,  for  19  weeks,  £5. t 94  00 

Postages  and  small  charges  10s.  6d ,.«....      8  69 

Brokerage  {  per  cent,  Insorance  |  per  cenL;  3mo.  10  days  interest, 

discount  1^  per  cental  I  on  £731  9s.  2d 66  26 

Freight  at  ^d.  per  lb.,  on  40,400  lbs 401  00 

Vive  per  cent,  primage  on  freigkt 90  90 

Commission  and  gnannty,  3  percent  on  £736  9s.  9d 106  05 

Three  months  interest  on  cash  charges  0974  70 14  69- 

Total charges $1,02314  nearly}. 

7.^C0MM£ECE  OF  CHILB. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  as  oar  Tolnmes  ¥dll  show,  when  treating  of  Soudi 
America,  we  famished  very  full  statistics  of  Chile.  The  annexed  paper  completet  the 
snbject,  as  we  intend  tiiat  all  the  snbjeets  shall  be  completed,  to  date. 

From  the  report  of  the  late  Minister  of  Finsnce,  8.  6.  Jeronimo  Urmeneta,  (which  ia 
now  in  prim,  and  will  speedily  be  published,)  we  gather  the  following  total  resal^  which 
will  be  of  some  interest  to  our  foreign  readers. 

In  some  of  out  former  numbers  we  have  published  the  resnlt  of  the  first  nine  moatha, 
and  now  being  able  to  give  the  figures  for  the  transactions  of  the  enUre  year,  wo  will 
compare  them  with  those  of  the  year  1850,  so  that  our  readers  may  judge  the  advance  or 
retrograde  movements  in  any  oiour  branches  of  commerce  or  industry. 


Imports  to  Chile  for  home  conaompiion,  in  1650 #T1,788,1&3 

Bo.  ««  "  1851 15,883,972 

Surplus  in  1851 $4,095,770 

Exports  of  national  produce  from  Chile  in  the  year  1850. ....••      ll,392,45t 

Do.  **  •*  «•  1851 9,666,354 

Less  exporu  in  1851 ^.      $1,726,608 

Chiefly  caused  by  the  falling  of  the  flour  and  wheat  on  account  of  higii  prices,  and  a  de- 
crease iu  the  shipments  of  copper  and  silver,  on  account  of  a  scarcity  at  hands,  caused  by 
the  political  disturbances. 

Exportation  of  doty  paid  on  goods  in  1850, $1,033,817 

Do.  in  1851 9,480,037 

Difference  in  favor  of  1851 $1,446,990 

This  difference  is  principally  caused  by  the  increased  trade  via  the  Cordilleras^  tathe 
Argentine  provinces. 

The  total  amount  of  business  transacted  for  Chile,  (transit  trade  not  incladed),  amonnt- 
ed  to  $24,833,972,  which  amonnt  compared  with  that  of  the  year  1850,  thw9t%  a  aurplaa 
of  $3,616,901,  arising  from  the  increase  of  importation  on  exportation. 

Chile,  therefore,  with  a  population  of  1,400,000  has  consumed  of  foreign  importation 
$11  03  per  head  in  the  vear  1851,  a  result  of  which  few  European  nations  can  Donstef* 
and  which  is  only  equaled  in  England.  Tfad  importt  taken  place  daring  ^t  period  have 
been  transmitted  by  twenty-six  difiereot  nationa. 
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FniD«e $1,705^S6 

Belgiam 193,372 

HoUaod 408,099 

AiMtria.... — - 

Prussia — 

^ngluid V19,864 

fiarthiU. 74,410 

Bnnia — 


Biporta. 

$851,113 

2,495 

95,739 

1,426 

1,016 

4,643,300 

21.309 

5,360 


Ispacts*     EsBMfts* 
United  Btates $1,211,487   $1,447,633 


Calilbniia 3,362;724 

NewOcaaada. — 

Braril 624,877 

Pern 1,616,644 

Bolina 436,968 

Sandwieh  Uawb,..  98,910 


2,067,608 
285,483 
513,396 

1,179,947 

209,903 

50,35$ 


Total $14,029,264  $11,294,865 

fiagland  ooeapiea  the  first  rank  la  oar  eommeroe  with  foraign  naiiona,  and  the  importa' 
and  exports  to  that  country  are  generally  equal.  Next  to  it  stands  CaUfbniia,  whica  wtt 
proTide  with  agricoltural  produce,  and  import  gold  dust.  The  same  relation  holds  Fern 
and  Bolivia,  but  the  figures  above  do  not  show  the  transit  trade  carried  on  with  thoea 
Countries,  which  we  cannot  ascertain,  no  provision  having  been  nade  for  It  np  to  now  in 
the  Custom  House. 

The  revenue  of  the  nine  porta  in  Chile,  viz : — ^Talparaiso,  Ooqnimbo,  Haasco,  Copiapo, 
Taloahaano,  Conatitaciao,  Valdivia,  Santa  Rosa  de  los  Andes,  has  aaceoded  to  $^734,718, 
aa  amount  formiug  mare  than  ooa-half  of  the  eotiva  re^biue. 

'  Hie  following  is  a  table  of  the  custom-house  revenue  since  the  year  1841,  wMeh  sinee 
that  period  has  almost  doubled  :— 


1841  iteodoeed ^  M95,234 

1842 1,842.916 

1843 1,393,755 

1844 1,629,426 

1845 1,607,928 

1846 1,873,760 

The  dotiea  forming  the  above  revenne  were  exacted  in  1852,  under  the  (oHowing  clae- 


1847 $1,887,675 

1848 1,877,864 

1849 9,206,802 

1830 2,246,815 

1851 2,436,614 


Goods  free  of  duty 

Govenunent  monopoly .. 


....  $4,235,814  I  Specified  duties $343,710 

663,866    DnUes  at  valoaUon 9.941,688 


Total $15,884,972 

The  foDowiog  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  vessels  arrived  in  the  portof  Yslpai* 
ffaiso  during  the  past  ten  years : — 


1841  entered ^ 623 

1842  "  727 

1843  ^  ...,^ 818 

1844  <*         807 

1845  •* 859 

1846  *•         873 


1847  entered 

1848  •• 

1849  " 

1850  ** 

1851  •• 


*     897 

.     884 

977 

1,529 

,  1,565 


The  principal  mineral  aad  agricultoral  produoe  exported  from  Chile  doriof  the 
^ar  18S1,  in  payment  fbr  the  imports  of  foreign  nations,  amounted  to  $15^83,972,  consist- 
sag  of  the  follovring  articles  > 


Saltbeef- $19,131 

Barley ^ 567,406 

Dried  beef 34,854 

Chocolate 17,576 

Copper  in  bsrs 14^99,902 

Copper  in.  oc«9 106,105 

Silver  in  bars -^-.  3,277,319 

Silver  ores  and  raw  silver.  370,018 

Hidea 120,130 

Biscuit 129,699 


Flour $1,540,358 

Chile  guano 55,392 

Wool 104,299 

Beans 166,155 

Lumber 29,798 

Nuts.. 60.305 

Wheat Ii7,346 

Gold  bars 299,753 

Gold  ounces  corned 239,609 


Other  prodaee  of  fhe  eeuntry  too  numerous  to  mentiott.. .. 


$9,285,425 
360,919 


Totalexport $9,666,354 

The  exports  being  three  millions  less  than  the  imports,  is  accounted  for  by  the  impor- 
tation of  gold  dust  from  California,  which,  during  the  last  six  months,  amounted  to 
#2,372,001. 

The  greater  part  of  this  amount  has  been  remitted  for  balancea  owing  from  1850;  and 
ii,  therefore,  we  deduct  this  amount  from  the  imporu  of  1851,  the  imports  and  exporu 
are  almost  e^reo,  and  the.  balance  of  Chile's  trade  with  other  oaliona  shows  even  a  better 
testtlt  than  that  of  the  United  States  with  England. 


904t  ^  ^OKEi  FSBH-T  FAOTB* 

8.--80MB  FJBH-Y  VACT!& 

An  Ftdbim^  Cttpe  Cod,  Maiblehead  and  Nantacket  are  in  a  perfect  IM^npofi  the  solr 
J0Gt  of  Bab,  aad  Mr.  Webster  ma^  expect  to  be  haoled  over  the  coals  a  good  deal  wots* 
St  home  than  h0  was  apee  bia  fegitiTe  skve  oowrae,  if  he  doea  not  stand  «p  to  It,  wi^ 
dl  tbe  mi^bt  of  tbat  pen-wfafeb  sw6pt  away  Hulseman  like  a  cobweb. 

We  touch  not  the  quesdon  offish  now  diplomatttal^,  Tbat  subject,  ynth  a  great  deal 
of  inbereadDg  collateral  jnattart-ia  reaerred  for  our  next  We  have  apace  .«b1j  far  • 
ftw  BtadBtics :— (£d.) 

It  may  be  interestiDg  to  state,  that  of  so  much  consequence  did  Maasaahusetta,  as  early 
ta  1790,  oonaider  iJhe  fisheriee  to  her  foreign  trade,  that  the  had  wtvAj  #2,<WO,000  jnvested 
laaaltwQikaakMie.    Shehadx— 

Works  in  number— supply  finery....... >......  80 

Capital  invested $1,754,576 

Persons  employed 679 

Bushels  salt  annually  manufactured «•.« 503,689 

Kecently  the  assesaon  of  eadi  town  in  that  state,  by  act  of  the  lacislature,  vrer» 
directed  to  make  return  to  the  Seattaryof  the  Commonweahh  of  all  the  nranchee  ef  th» 
maimfacturtng  industry  of  the  state.  The  return  cbiBprehended  the  fisheries,  ami 
exhibited  the  foUowing  result  for  Maaaachuaetts  alone : — 

Yahie.-  Bands  empleyedb  Cap.  laveaf  ad. 

Fisheriea..; $7,592,1290 ^..20,168 $19,484,078 

Oil 2,030,321 ^.^       145... l,135.S0O 

$9,682,611  S0.313  $13,619,578 

Such  is  the  etate  of  the  Maaaachuaetts  fiaheries,  tevohring  a  capital  <if  over  thirteen  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars,  and  producing  annually  near  ten  mShon  dollars  wonh  of  im>* 
perty !  Yet  we  are  gravely  lold  that  tne  Lake  fisheries  are  of  mote  importance  to  u» 
than  the  whole  Ocean  fisheries  of  Britbh  America  I  Latest  statistica  on  tbe  subject  above 
that  we  have,  for  the  entire  couatiy,  fishing  ioteceata  at  stake  aa  foUowa: — 

Capital  invested $27,000,000 

Hcnda  enmloyed... ^ 40,pOO 

Product  of^the  fiaberies $S0,00O,WO 

On  the  coast  of  Labrad<tf»  aecordbg  to  the  CLuebee  Star,  the  etatiadea  of  the  ftsherie» 
for  1829,  were  r^ 

Vessels.  Men.  Flsh.Cwt.  Oil.Hhds. 

TTnited  States 1,500 15,000 1,100.000 11,000 

Newfoundland 400 4.000 350,000 3,500 

Nova  Scotia 100 800 70^00 700 

fSngland^&c... 6ft. 4,080 840,000 8.^400 

Lover  OenatiU.. 8.»««..«*     UO 5,000 50 

S:;irw^;:::l  «> ^^o '^ «». 

But  tbe  more  attractive  feature  with  which  we  are  presented  rn  this  review,  is  the  in* 
crease  of  the  fisheries  sinee  1676.    The  annexed  statement  exhibits  thia  increase : 

Tsars.  Cod— Tons»  Mackerel— Tons.  ToUl— Tons. 

1675 25,^650 —    .-.-..      — 

1795 30.933 —    — 

1888..  74,947 —     — 

1840.... .'...7«,095 S8.62». - 104,304 

1849 73,8d2 42,908.«....« — «.«.ll«.8V8 

The  diatribudoa  of  tonnage  in  the  Cod  fisheries,  in  1797  aad  1848,  waa  reH^etiTely  afr 
subjoined. 

The  United  States,  dovm  to  a  recent  period,  was  the  ereat  supplier  offish  to  the  woiidk 
Our  principal  markets  were  tbe  West  indies  and  the  Mediterranean ;  but  we  also  expott* 
ed  large  quantities  to  other  sections.  Going  back  to  1 821  we  exported  fish  amounting  to-> 

Dried  or  Bnoked.  Pickled. 

Domestio 867,305  quintals.  I  Domestfe. 78,488  bbb. 

JToreigou 14       do  Do     4,168  ke^h. 

IForeigiu 
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The  figaret  now  present  a,  tot«%  di0eKnt  icaoltL  flteadify  but  nre^  bM  Enghnd  and 
tier  American  poaeeasiana  been  parsniiig  tbia  fiafaing  interest,  ontil  ax  this  time«  beadca 
being  a  partial  snpplier  of  onr  own  marketa,  tbe^bave  almost  anperaedfd  us  in  tbe  foreign* 
The  estimate  of  the  ralue  of  the  fish  seat  abroad  from  the  ports  of  the  two  Canadaa  from 
t840  to  1850,  were  $7,000,000.  The  exports  of  a  single  yav  from  UiJUax  were  •975,000. 
And  as  oar  trade  declines,  and  diat  or  rival  states  is  augmented,  a  sonrce  of  national 
wealth,  national  rerenne,  ffrom  the  duty  on  salt,)  and  nationil  prosperity,  ia  lost  tp  us,  or 
unjustly  embarrassed.  We  have  but  to  adduce  official  figures  in  support  of  the  remark 
mt  onr  fishery  trade  is  being  gradually  wrested  from  na.  in  1790  we  exported  fish  t» 
ibe  West  Indiea  Talned  at  $700,000.  Last  year  onr  ezportationB  of  fish  to  the  same  lo- 
calitiea  did  not  exceed  $167,000.  With  Europe  onr  fisneiy  transactions  hare  also  Tacflf* 
Itled  and  declined:— 

A  SlaUment,  Showing  the  ExporU  of  Fuh  fr^m  ihB  United  StaU9  to  Fvreign 
Cw/ntriu^in  1790  tmi  1851. 

1790.  1851. 

To  West  Indies— Tulne $685,001 $168,679 

To  £arope,Ainca,andABiA 953,554 « /.       6.376 

DmUm...; ....$765,100 

[  Courier  and  Enqmrer, 

INTEENAL  IMPR0YEHENT8. 

l^EDITORIAL  NOTE. 

Having  surfeited  our  readers  during  one  whole  volume  nearly  with  the  subject  of  rail- 
roads, we  made  up  our  mind  to  give  mem  a  restixig-spell,  and  announced  the  intentioo* 
It  was  dme  to  do  so,  for  nearly  all  of  tbe  great  poinu  aimed  at  in  the  Review  have  been 
^aoed  in  the  line  of  speedy  ana  certain  realisation.  The  whole  Southwest  has  been  aroused. 
The  great  railroad  to  Nashville — the  great  railroad  towards  Texas^the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
road — the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  road— The  Jackson,  HoUy  Springs  and  great  North- 
em  road,  have  emerged  from  the  regbns  of  hypotheses  and  conventions,  and  are  be- 
come or  are  becoming  fixed  and  tangible  facts.  Here  are  laurels  enough  for  our  people  in 
their  first  industrial  campaign!  They  will  not  rest  here,  nor  will  we.  The  harvest  is 
indeed  plentiful.    May  it  not  happen  long  that  Ae  laborers  are  few. 

We  have  the  proceedings  of  a  great  many  railroad  conventions,  meetings,  &Cm  a  vari- 
ety of  reporu,  documents,  speeches,  statistics,  &;c.,  which  must  la^  over  for  the  pliesent 
under  the  rule.    A  pafe  or  two  of  such  material  is  all  that  we  can  give  now. 

2.— RAILROAD  DESIGNS  OP  THE  NORTH  UPON  THE  WEST. 

The  following  iManarthern  view  of  our  rival  neiflbbora,  St  Loaia  and  Cioeiimati,  and  ir 
embraces  a  good  deal  of  food  for  reflection.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  writer  laya  no 
itreas  upon  toe  New-Orkcmt  and  IfatkmUs  Road;  indeed,  h*  daea  nee  seem  to  be  aware 
of  its  projection.  Such  a  road  mvat  of  oonise  take  bo  «naU  ihare  of  the  immense  travel 
winch  be  tbrowa,  ex  neeeetitaie,  upon  the  St.  Louia  and  Ciocinaali  roada.  Whet  he  says 
of  the  MehiU  and  Ohio  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Hollw  Springe  amd  Cairo  ex- 
tonaion  of  the  Jadceon  road,  in  which  our  Miasiaaippi  frienas  are  now  moving  with  n 
spirit  that  nnerrinsly  argues  apeedy  suooess.  Having,  with  Col.  Walter,  been  the  first  to 
take  the  field  for  tma  road,  we  feel  no  small  gratification  at  tbe  resnhB.  No  rosd  was 
everprqiectad  in  Ameiica  more  important  than  tbia — ^none  ever  promiaed  more  brilliant 
nanlu.  Itmingleatke  wateraofthe  QreatLakeaandtbeOulf,  and  I    * 


^  llockatheiro 

in  bating  embraoe,  Canada  becoming  the  twin  sister  of  Cnba  1  Well  may  Mobile  rival  with 
n«  for  tbe  mastery.  Have  a  care — have  a  care,  men  of  Orleana  1 — vaunt  not,  but  acr ;  for 
thn  nee  is  not  alwaya  to  the  JVf/^,  nor  the  battle  to  the  fTBONO.    Vaunt  not,  bnt  ACT. 

*'  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  that  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louia  are  to  be  the  primary 
citiea  of  the  central  United  Statea — of  that  immense  region  which  extends  from  the  Ap- 
palachian to  tbe  Rock^  Mountains.  This  taken  for  granted,  it  is  very  evident  that  tho 
greatest  thoroughfare  m  the  West  must  be  between  those  cities.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the 
greatest  human  movement  in  America,  is  ultimately  to  be  in  the  grain-growing  Weat, 
to  which  population  is  flowing,  and  must  continue  to  flow,  for  many  ^eara.  Heretolbre, 
this  region  has  had  scarcely  any  railroads,  and  therefore  no  experience  of  what  effect 
railwavs  will  produce  in  increasing  tbe  human  movement  We  Mvek  however,  in  the 
United  Sutes,  a  veiy  instructive  experience,  an<l  one  which  will  give  a  very  soon  stand- 
ard for  comparison.  We  have  the  tabjea  of  railroad  travel  for  lxew>£ngland  and  New- 
Tork,  which  establish  a  certain  ratio  between  the  population  and  tbe  number  of  passen- 
gers.   It  may  be  said  that  the  popuUivm  of  New-England  ii  more  dense,  and  tberefer* 
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more  favorable  to  the  Increase  ofraflway  traffic.  Bat,  in  f  act,it  u  not  more  dense  tban  that 
of  Ohio  ;  and  a  part  of  NeW' England  (Maine  and  New-Hampablre)  is  rather  thinly  popa« 
latad.  The  ratio  between  tlie  namber  of  inhabitants  and  the  number  of  passengers  there* 
ia  a  rery  fair  criterion  for  the  central  states  now,~bat  will  not  apply  to  them  a  few 
years  hence,  when,  in  all  probability,  the  |K>pnlation  of  the  grain-growing  states  will  hm 
the  densest  in  the  Union.  The  following  is  the  table  of  passengers,  population  and  sv* 
Ace,  iirNew.England  and  New-York  :— 
Surface, sqoara miles.. ••..•••••      113,290  |  Proportion  of  paaaengefs  to  people..    3M 

Population ...•.••.••••••    5,816,670  I  Froportioo  of  paaeengen  to  aniiace.     170 

Bailway  paasenffers 19,123,238  | 

Let  tts  now  tue  the  same  elements  for  the  sUtes  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  lodiana,  Bliiioi^ 
and  Missonri,  calcnlatinff  the  railway  passengen,  at  the  sane  ratio  aa  above,  to  the 
nmmUr  of  pe»pU,  whien  U  the  tnia  criterion : — 

Bnrface,  square  miles..* S35,580  I  Raflway  passeDgei*  (ntio) 17,699,119 

Population 9,149,932  |  Ratio,  as  above 3.98 

To  equalize  these  elements,  we  must  refer  to  the  namber  of  miles  of  rulroad  oonstruct- 
•d  in  New- England  and  New- York,  and  the  number  made  and  about  to  be  made  ia  the 
Tallej  of  the  dnio.  At  the  time  the  above  uble  was  constructed,  there  were  4,100  mtlea 
of  railway  constructed  in  the  f«irmer  states.  When  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railway 
shall  be  nnished,  there  will  be  completed  (with  those  alreadv  made)  about  7,000  miles  of 
railway  in  the  five  Western  sutes  abore  enamexated, — so  mat  in  mat  respect  there  wiU 
be  a  great  advanuge  on  the  side  of  the  latter  states. 

It  ma^,  therefore,  be  assamed  as  certain,  that  at  the  expiration  of  diree  or  foor  years, 
there  will  be  carried,  on  the  five  railways  of  the  five  states  mentioned  above,  whtee» 
miUionM  ofjHUMngert.  How  many  or  thes«  will  be  carried  on  some  part  of  the  Su 
Louis  and  Cincinnati  line  t  It  appears  by  the  report  made  by  the  Becretaiy  of  the  Tree- 
amy  to  the  Senate,— taken  in  connection  with  the  railway .  reports, — that  the  direct  bn> 
man  movement  between  New- York  and  Boston  was  about  800,000,  in  1851 ;  and  that  the 
human  movement  between  New-York  and  Philadelphia  was  something  more.  Looking 
to  the  indirect  routes,  by  Albany,  by  sea«  du:.,  between  New- York  and  Boston,  we  may 
safely  take  one  million  of  passengers  as  the  namber  between  New-York  and  Boston.  The 
same  ratio  would  nre  850,000  between  Cincinnati  and  St  Louis.  But  there  are  other 
circumstances  which  will  increase  the  travel  between  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  far  be- 
yond that  of  any  of  the  Eastern  capitals,  and  which  have  not  been  estimated  in  an^  pre- 
Tious  calculations.  One  of  these  is,  that  the  Hues  between  Boston,  New- York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore,  are  eooMt  lines, — they  have  but  one  side  to  them.  Their  local  feed- 
ers are  all  from  one  side.  Bat  the  line  between  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  is  central  to  the 
West,  central  to  the  United  States,  and  central  to  the  Continent.  In  one  word,  it  is  a 
fn*9cting  line  to  population,  bosiness,  traiBc,  and  conntiy.  Th^  follows  from  thia 
another  consequence,  which  cannot  happen  to  any  coast  lines  :  this  is,  that  all  other  lines 
which  intersect,  or  toaeh  it,  no  matter  whence  thev  come  or  go,  are  sind  must  be  feeders 
to  it.  They  may  be  the  very  best  lines  in  themselves, — fall  of  business, — ^but  they  roust 
also  be,  to  some  extent,  feeders  to  the  trunk  line  between  the  great  commercial  marts  of 
the  central  states.  This  is  self-evident ;  if  for  no  other  reason,  for  this, — ^that  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  great  movement  on  the  American  eonttnent  is  East  and  West ;  and  the  most 
direct  and  convenient  Ime,  East  and  West,  is  through  Cincinnati  and  St.  Lonis. 

There  are  two  other  circumstances,  which  are  to  nave  an  immense,  an  almost  inealcnla- 
ble  ^eet  in  makinr  this  the  grand  thorotighfare  of  the  great  central  states.  We  have, 
heretofore,  confined  our  views  to  these  five  states ;  bat,  there  are  feeders  to  this  woi^ 
which  tend  to  remote  regions,  and  embrace  the  states  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Oalf— 
even  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  principal  one  of  these  is  the  Ohio  and  Mobile — ^meedng 
tlw  niinois  Central  at  Cairo—and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  near  Salem.  That  railway — 
aa  appears  from  a  recent  satisfactoiy  statement  of  Mr.  Child s,  its  engineer— has  means 
enough  for  its  completion,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  certainty.  By  that  route  it  is  494 
miles  from  Mobile  to  Cairo;  while  by  the  river,  it  is  1,046.  The  great  stream  of  pas- 
seogera  from  the  southwest  moat  pass  on  it  There  is  no  other  line  to  which  they  can  be 
diverted.  Nor  is  there  any  other  line  on  whi^h  they  can  turn  to  the  East,  till  they  arrive 
at  the  intersection  with  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  An  inspection  of  the  msp  of  the 
United  States  shows,  that  from  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Missoori,  West 
Tennessee  and  West  Kentucky,  there  will  be  bat  one  line  leading  to  the  North,  and  but 
one  way  by  which  travelers  on  that  Ibc  can  go  to  the  East  For  that  object  there  is,  and 
for  a  long  time  can  be,  but  one  railwa^y  for  the  four  principal  southwestern  states.  In 
one  word,  when  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  is  made,  and  the  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnaii, 
that  becomes  at  once  the  great,  if  not  the  only,  traveled  route  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  from  west  of  the  Mississippi  Co  the  Atlantic  cities.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  because 
all  experience  has  j^roved  that  titM  is  the  g;reat  element  by  which  the  direction  of  the 
human  movement  is  determined.  There^  will  be  a  continaous  railway  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Cincinnati,  bv  which  travellers  may,  if  necessary,  be  conveyed  from  the  Golf 
iX  Mexico  to  Cincmnati  in  thifty-tix  koun  ! 
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There  Is  snodier  eireumataaee  to  be  eoMidered.  Hw  central  Btatet  hare  now  but  balf 
tile  density  [of  New-£agluid  snd  New-Yoric ;  bnt,  in  a  reiy  few  years,  the  density  will 
oe  quite  as  great  Then,  by  the  conne  of  bosiness,  and  of  human  moTement,  rulwav 
Vaesengers  will  be  more  than  doubled,  and  instead  of  eighteen,  we  shall  hsTe/erty  fim- 
hoHt  of  railway  pasaengerB--a  number  which  now  seems  incredible,  bnt  which  will, 
naqaestionably,  come  to  pass  in  a  few  years.  The  fntare  of  the  central  West  cannot  bo 
calculated  in  nnmbeis.  In  a  region  where  everv  acre  of  land  is  capable  of  being  made 
m  nrdeo,  and  where  millions  of  the  impoverisned  people  of  the  earth  are  seeVing  a 
residenee,  we  eanoot  estimate  the  fntnre  of  human  progress.  We  know  that  it  willbe 
■orpaseingK  greats  and  we  know  that  saeh  a  thorongfafaie  as  this  we  have  spoken  of  most 
be  among  tne  greatest  in  the  world.'' 

I   • 
3.— A  BETTER  EOAD  FROM  THE  VALLEY  OT  THE  TENNESSEE  TO 

THE   BBABOARD  THAN  BY  THE   PRESENT  GEORGIA  AND  CARO- 

LINA  IMPROVEMENTS. 

A  coDTention  was  lately  held  at  Anderson,  S.  0.,  to  take  incipient  measures  in  farther* 
ance  of  tliis  route,  which  has  been  indicated  by  us  in  previous  numbers. 

There  were  present,  from  Tennessee  11,  from  Georgia  14,  from  North  Carolina  5,  from 
South  CaroUBa  79.  Hon.  J.  B.  O'Neal  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

1.  **  JRefo/MK^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  con- 
nect by  railroad  the  valley  of  tlw  Tennessee  and  the  seaboard  at  Charleston  at  the  Rsbon 
Gap  aiid  Anderson  Gonnlioasei  and  that  duty  and  interest  demand  a  speedy  completion 
at  the  work. 

9.  *'R€tolvedi  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  this  Con- 
TtatioD,  to  act  in  oonjnnctioB  with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Kailxoad,  t» 
memorialize  the  Lenslature  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  upon  this  snbjeet,  and  to  ask 
lor  a  confirmation  of  the  charter  of  the  said  companv,  and  an  extension  of  its  chartered 
{nriTileees  to  Anderson  Court-house,  and  to  solicit  aid  from  the  said  state  in  the  construe- 
tiqp  ofthe  said  road. 

3.  "  Reaolved,  That  a  Committee  of  seven  be  appointed,  in  like  manner,  whose  duty  it 
■hall  be  to  prepare  and  publish  a  suitable  Address  to  the  people  of  the  several  state* 
interested  m  tne  said  road. 

4.  **Sstolv6d,  That  the  South  CaroUna  Railroad  Company  and  the  GreenviHe  and 
Golambia  Railroad  Company  be  reouested  to  complete  the  survevs  of  the  route  of  the 
road,  now  undertaken,  and  that  they  furnish  to  the  committee  upon  the  memorial,  inlbrma- 
tion  of  the  surveprs  at  as  early  a  day  as  may  be  convenient." 

Of  the  Committee  on  the  memorial,  Hon.  T.  C.  Ferin  was  appointed  Chairman ;  on  the 
Address,  Col.  J.  A,  W^tesides  of  Tennessee. 

4^RAILR0AD   COMPETITION  OF  NEW-ORLEANS  WITH 

CHARLESTON,  SAVANNAH  AND  MOBILE. 

• 

We  have  been  permitted  to  take  a  copy  of  the  subjoined  admirable  letter  from  one  of 
die  most  intelligent  gentlemen  in  Mississippi,  to  a  cituen  of  this  place.  It  abounds  in 
views  and  suggestions  which  should  arrest  tlie  attention  and  command  the  consideration 
ofthe  friends  of  railroad  enterprise  in  this  qoartor,  and  which  are  more  especially  worthy 
of  the  serious  examination  of  our  New-Orleans  friends.  We  commend  inis  letter  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Do  Bow.   There  are  a  number  of  his  readers  in  this  region  who  would  be 

ratified  to  see  it  given  a  place  in  the  pages  of  his  widely  circulated  "  Review." — [Eds. 

AOLI  AMD  EMq^^ifsmfAss,  Tenn, 
**  I  see  the  lato  Railroad  Convention,  which  assembled  at  Florenee^  Alabama,  has  marked 
out  tiie  route  of  the  great  railway  from  New-Orleans  to  Nashville,  by  way  of  Jackson, 
Canton,  Koseinsko  and  Aberdeen,  Mississippi,  Tuscumbia  and  Florence,  Alabama,  and 
Spnng  HiU  and  Franklin  in  Tennessee.  With  all  due  deference  for  superior  wisdom,  I 
most  say,  it  seems  to  me  the  raibroad  is  badly  located  for  New-Orleans  under  existing 
drcnmstanoes— it  is  fuUy  fifteen  vears  behind  the  times  in  that  direction.  The  object  of 
New-Oiieans  is  to  eheck-mate  Charleston  and  Savannah  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Cumberland,  and  bv  a  transverse  rooto  intercept  the  trade  which  is  likely  to 
go  to  Mobile.    In  both  of  which  objects  I  think  she  will  signally  fail. 

Charleston  and  Savannah  are  both  geographically  nearer  to  Nashville  and  the  upper 
vallejrof  the  Tennessee  and  Cnmbeiland  than  New-Orleans,  and  have  already  penetrated 
that  important  region  with  their  road,  now  in  sneeessful  operation,  or  will  be  shortly,  all 
tiie  wav  to  Nashville,  and  which  is  fast  toming  Uie  tide  or  North  Alabama.  Middle  and 
East  Tennessee  trade  into  their  laps.  They  have  the  same  advantage  of  position  aa 
markets  for  Westom  and  Southern  produce,  and  foreign  commerce,  which  they  have 
always  had— being  on  the  Atlantic,  the  great  broadway  of  modern  civilised  nations.  New- 
Orleans  is  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  thousand  miles  more  distant  from  the  great  commer^ 
dal  coantries  on  either  side  of  the  Atlandc,  with  the  dangerous  nangation  ofthe  Florida 
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taef*  stQl  •iK0fiiifii»ftf .  In  otliwr  words,  tlie  sane  ceases  which  |irMf«cMf  the  Cbarieattm 
add  SaTannah  railroad*  and  extended  H  to  HashTiUe,  atUl  renatiM,  and  will  connBoe  to 
operate  against  New-Orleans  with  luadtmrnished  force  in  spite  of  her  Nashville  road. 

6ha  wiU,  I  think,  be  eatially  unsaccessfbl  in  her  operadoos  against  Mobile.  Abenleei^ 
the  point  ofiDterseetion  of  her  NasbvUle  foad  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  raUroad,  is  fitom 
JIftf  to  »evenif-Jivt  lules  nearer  to  Mobile  than  New-Orleans,  by  their  respective  rail- 
ways. And,  moreover,  Mobile  has  her  own  road  to  this  ssme  Tennessee  valley  now  in 
process  of  coostniction  fran  8aleia  to  Oontei's  Landing.  Almost  the  only  saperloiitj 
which  New-Orleans  has  ovmt  Mobile  as  a  commercial  city,  is  the  possession  of  the  Mia> 
aissippi  river  and  the  aocemolatioo  of  capital,  while  M(A>ile  has  the  advantage  of  sapexior 
healtafhlness  of  location  yeater  depth  of  water  on  the  bar,  havmg  80]  feet  of  mean  low 
water,  while  the  moadi  o?  |he  Mississippi  has  but  fifteen  feet — having  oo  tonnage  of 
vessels  to  pay,  and  beia^  nearer  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  dia  Atlantic 
dties  and  Europe.  With  these  advantages  wiD  she  not,  when  her  improvements  are 
completed,  take  from  New-Orleans  all  the  trade  of  North  Alabama,  Middle  and  Bast 
Tennessee,  that  is  not  drawn  off  to  the  Atlantie  f  Will  not  her  great  road  to  the  Ohio 
and  the  lakes  prove  a  very  Ohinese-wall  to  New-Orleans,/ft)m  ike  Gulf  to  the  point  ef 
%fUer$setion  with  the  Chirleeton  and  Mempkit  road,  in  noctheastem  Mississippi  t  So 
it  appears  to  me ;  and  if  these  views  be  well  founded,  it  eertaialv  arill  not  be  to  the 
interest  of  New-Orleaas  to  extend  sfdd  road  farther  than  the  townot  Aberdeen,  %fso/ar^ 
for  fear  of  the  tarn  of  gravity  against  her  and  in  favor  of  Mobile. 

But  New-Orleans  must  have  a  jgreat  zailioad  as  well  as  river  ooimeetioD  with  die 
various  important  fiointa  la  die  Mississippi  valley;  this,!  believe,  is  a  oonoeded  peiDt. 
The  wants  and  spirit  of  the  age  and  countxy  demand  it.  And  it  is  clc»r  to  nj  mind  diat 
the  route  already  projected  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  bv  the  way  of  Jackson,  Canton^ 
Gxeoada  and  Hernando,  in  Mississippi,  and  Memphia,  IVeaton  and  Clarksville  io  Ten- 
nessee, is  the  one  she  should  adopt  and  favor  wUh  her  meane.  This  road  will  aeeam- 
plish  for  ber  all  that  can,  under  existing  circumsunaes,  be  accomplished  by  the  NaahviUa 
souts,  and  more  too.  It  wiU  connect  and  afford  her  almost  da&lv  communication  with 
great  eommereial  etntru  <m  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches  and  the  lakes,  which  the 
jXashville  route  would  not,  and,  at  the  same  time,  develop  tfaroogbout  iu  whole  extent,  iha 
wealth  and  resouroea  of  a  areat  country  which  will  always  rerasin  tributarv  to  her,  par- 
ticularly if  this  road  should  be  built.  For  it  will  intersert  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  si 
Trenton,  and  check  at  that  rcsmote  and  important  point  the  encroachments  of  die  city  of 
Mobile,  and  thus  ghre  to  New^Orlaans  all  the  beoent  of  a  great  railroad  system  possessed 
by  Mobile,  and  having  the  advantage  of  the  river  beaSdes,  she  will  be  enabled  Msiiy  to 
maintain  her  commercial  supremacy  in  the  west.  For,  really,  she  has  more  now  to  fear 
from  the  encroachments  of  Mobile  on  her  commerce,  than  the  Atlantic  cities^  and  it 
behooves  her  to  tarn  speedily  from  the  vain  attempt  to  regain  the  oatposts  that  have  been 
captured,  to  the  defence  of  the  citadel  itself^  which  ia  menaced  by  a  potent  en^my  evea 
at  the  gates.  9 

^  Memphis,  too^  is  deeply  interested  in  this  areat  road  from  New-Orleans  to  the  interior 
cities,  taking  her  in  the  roote.  Two  magnineent  railways,  oonnecdng  tlie  commercial 
marts  of  tb»Galf  with  the  Lakes  and  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and 
neither  passing  throo^,  nor  within  a  hundred  miles  of  her,  must  necessarily  affect  her 
prosperity  verv  iojononsly.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  transeendeat  importance  to  her 
that  such  should  not  be  the  case.  She  onght  by  all  means  have  it  otherwise.  It  would 
scon  to  me  that  she  is  ss  much,  or  even  more,  interested  in  being  on  the  roote  of  the 
New-Orleans  and  lioaisville  road,  than  the  Charleston  road. 

K  these  views  be  well  founded,  and  1  doubt  not  you  will  concur  with  me  that  they  arBp 
aa  you  are  a  warm  and  xealous,  and  I  beg  leave  to  add,  eloouent  advocate  of  the  proposed 
route  by  Memphis,  is  it  not  important  that  your  city  should  remaia  silent  no  longer,  bat 
finrthwith  move  on  die  subject,  and  invite  tna  attention  of  Kew-Oxieans,  and  the  whoie 
intermediate  oountKy,  in  this  direction. 

In  Older  to  effect  thatputpose,  I  would  respectfully  sngeest  the  organixatitm  of  a  Bail- 
road  Association  in  Mpnrohis,  ooo^Msed  of  all  who  are  in  favor  of  the  proposed  nod  firam 
New-Orleans  to  LouisviUe,  passing  through  Memphis,  and  that  said  Association  open  a 
correspondence  with  tho  d^  authorities  and  leading  men  of  New-Orleans,  setdng  forth 
the  advantages  and  snpeiiority  of  the  great  valley  route  over  eveiy  other,  and  tal^  such 
other  decided  steps  as  will  likelj  secure  her  favor  and  co-operation,  and  that  of  the  yrMa 
country  interested. 

You  will  please  excuse  me  for  troubUnr  you  with  nty  long  letter.  I  plead  the  importaaee 

of  the  subject  and  die  interest  I  take  in  u  as  an  apology.  

Yoon  veiy  raapecdully,        DAVID  &  WHITSL" 

Col.  B-  Topp,  Mimphit^  Tentt. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

L— UNITfiD  STATES  8TBAU  MA&INB— BEPaBT  TO  TSB  SEKATB. 

1.— KuifBXR  AND  TotfHAOB.  KOb       ToDDSge. 

Atlantic  coBft,efMt  of  Florida  Cape ^««»..  465  154,270 

Gnlf  of  Mexico,  from  Cape  Florida  to  Bio  Qraode •••  109  234341 

Pacifio  Coast 51  at4^96 

Misriiaippi  Biver,  exclusive  of  the  Ohio  Basin. ^•••253  .  67,967 

Ohio  EiTor  and  Basin 348  67,601 

Baain  of  the  Northern  Lakes » «•  164  69,168 

Total 1,300        416,526 

This  was  the  ac^gate  Steam  Marine  of  the  United  State*  on  the  let  «f  Jnly,  t«51« 
■nhsided  into  the  following  claaaes ; 

No.      Tonnage. 

Ocean  Steamen •••••.••....••..      95  91,475 

Ordinary  Steamera 1,145        275,000 

Propclleie 119  27,974 

Fenryboau 130         28,746 

The  ameragt  tomrage  of  Bte»Dex»  of  different  claaaes  ia  as  follows ; 

Ocean  Steamers •.••... 953  tons  arerage. 

Ordinary  Steamers  on  the  Coast...... ........•••  235  do.      do.  , 

Ordinary  Steamers  on  the  Lakes •. ••••••.•  503  do*      do. 

Ordinary  Steamers  on  the  Rivers ..••• «  235  do.      do. 

Propellers  on  the  Coast p. « « 180  do.      do. 

Propellers  on  the  Lakes 302  do.      do. 

It  mast  be  observed,  however,  that  the  average  tonnage  of  Ocean  Steamers  has  been 
moteaaing  veiy  rapidly  the  last  two  yean,  so  i^at  the  tverage  of  all  onr  Ocean  Btenmeiv 
is  now  more  than  1,000  tons.  Indeed,  not  more  than  one  in  fe^ir  of  one  Ocean  Steamers 
now  bnilt,  is  under  1,500  toniw  Between  the  1st  of  JoW,  1851,  when  ue  report  termi* 
oated,  aod  the  present  time,  more  than  thirty  Ocean  Steamers  (not  indodea  in  the  re* 
port,)  have  been  bnilt  or  finished.  Of  these  we  may  mentioii  the  Pioneer,  the  Ci^  off 
Pittsburg,  the  Golden  Gate,  the  James  Adser,  and  nmnefons  others. 

The  steam  toonase  of  the  United  States  u  now  more  then  dtmbUfCtxKt  of  Great  Britain 
—a  great  many  of  the  British  steam- vessels  being  ooite  small,  used  only  for  towing.  Ii» 
1834,  Great  Britain  had  less  than  500  steam  vesaele.  In  1851  she  had  1184,  of  aboat 
180,000  tons.  The  steam  tonnage  of  the  l/nited  Sutes,  as  stated  abtfve,  is  over/ottr  hun^ 
dred  thotuand  ton^.  * 

The  distribution  of  steamers  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  was  as  follows  viz. :  In  the  dis* 
trict  of  Pittsburg,  112 ;  of  Wheeling,  46  ;  of  Cincinnati,  111  -,  of  Louisville,  61 ;  Nash- 
vOle,  18. 

The  distribution  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  ns  follows,  vis. :  District  of  8t. 
Louis,  131 ;  of  Memphis,  3;  Vicksboiv,  6;  New-Orleens,  lia. 

The  distribution  in  the  Basin  of  the  Lakes  was  as  follows,  vix. :  District  of  Bnrlingtoii« 
11 ;  Platuburg,  6  ;  Ogdensburg,  4 ;  Sackeu's  Harbor,  1 ;  Oswego,  9  ;  B4>che3ter«  S ; 
Nisgara,  1 ;  Buffalo,  42;  Presque  Isle,  7;  Cleveland,  13 ;  Sandusky,  1 ;  Toledo,  4;  De- 
troit, 47  ;  Michilimackinack,  12 ;  Chicago,  4. 

The  number  on  each  Lake  was:  on  Champlain,  17;  Ontario,  17;  Erie,  114;  Straits, 
12 ;  Michigm,  14. 

The  distribution  of  steamers  in  the  principal  States  of  the  Unioii  was  as  follows  :  New- 
Tork,  196;  Pennsylvania,  179 ;  Ohio,  129 ;  Missonri,  131 ;  Louisiana,  113  ;  Alabama^ 
80 ;  Virginia,  74 ;  Kenta^y,  61 ;  New-Jersey,  56  ;  California,  51 :  Massachosetts,  Con* 
necticut  and  Maine,  83. 

More  than  half  the  Steam  Marine  briongs  to  fife  Statea— New^York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohm,  Missouri  and  Louisiana. 

2.  Crkws. — The  officers  and  crews  of  the  steamers  en  the  eoast,  were  distributed  av 
follows  :  Ocean  steamers,  4548  ;  Ordinary  steamers,  6311 ;  Propellers,  542 ;  Ferryboats, 
369.  Average  crews  of  the  ocean  steamers,  47  ;  of  ordinary  steamers,  16  ;  of  Propellersi 
8  ;  of  Ferry  Boats,  5.  The  crews  of  eaoh  of  the  "  CeUias  Line"  of  steamers  number 
135  ;  of  the  Havre  Line,  92,  and  of  the  Chagrea  Line,  from  50  to  100— the  "  Georgia" 
having  U2. 

The  officers  and  crews  of  die  interior  steam  marine  were  thns :  Mississippi  Valley, 
6114 :  Ohio  Basin,  8338 ;  Lake  Basin,  2855. 

Adding  these  to  those  given  above,  and  we  ha>ve  twenly-nine^ioutand  andJl/iy-Mvem 
as  the  total  number  of  officers  and  crews  employed  m  steam  navigation. 
3.  Losses  or  Boats  aJid  Liyxs.— The  report  shows  that,  of  the  steamen  of  then 
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teiior,  on  the  lakes  ud  riTefs,  tbere  were  lost  in  the  fiDgle  year  1851,  en€  kundrtd  and 
•ightten  stMrntra,  and  six  hundred  and  ninetfjive  Uva  I  We  cannot  here  analyse  the 
tau»e$  ot  theae  diMsten— one  of  die  moat  j^eresting  things  connected  with  thia  loqnixy 
—but  we  tnay  note  that  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  number  of  the  steamers  in  the  interior 
weredeatroyed  in  n  nagle  year>  and  that  thia  is  altogether  outside  the  ordinary  wear 
and  tear. 

Of  all  the  steamers  in  the  United  States,  one-teoth  part  is  annually  destroyed  by  &tal 
accidents,  and,  if  this  go  on  for  ten  years,  there  will  be  in  that  time  fourteen  hundred 
eteamere  and  seven  tkouumd  live$  destroyed  by  ttsamboat  aeadenUI  This  is  a  contcB- 
plation  of  foture  evil  wfakh  may  well  attract  the  attentioo  of  GorenuneDt  and  philaathro- 
piats.  Sorely  it  ia  fiet  necessaxy  that  thonsands  of  Uves  should  be  destroyed  by  scd- 
dental  burnings  and  esplosionB,  caused  by  carelessness  or  ignorance,  in  ateamera.  It  is 
aot  steam  that  causes  the  otiI,  for  look  at  our  railways,  where  die  steam  locomotire  tra- 
rerses  thirnr  miles  an  hour,  with  comparatively  few  accidents.  It  is  the  lamentable  He- 
regard  paia  bjT  the  owners  and  captains  of  the  seeond>rate  boats  to  the  safe^  of  life  or 
properQr>-*Csft.  Gas. 

«-— ALBXANDHIA.  D.  C. 
[We  pabUsfa  this  correction  with  great  pleasure.— Ed.] 

AlizaVDJUJl,  JWjr  9d^  165^ 
Dbak  Sir,— In  looking  over  the  pages  of  your  veiy  interesting  Reriew,  I  was  snr* 
prised,  and  not  a  little  mortified,  to  notice  a  remark  calculated  (unintentionally  of  oooae) 
to  injure  this  city  in  no  small  degree.  You  say,  that  ".Alexandria,  Virginia^  once  requisra 
fi%  ^eari  for  a  duplication,  (of  its  population,}  but  at  its  present  ratio  <^  increase  it  would 
require /oter  hundred  years/"  I  am  led  to  bellcTe  from  this  sUtement  that  yon  ars 
ignorant  of  the  present  conditioo  and  future  prospects  of  our  city,  and  that  you  fauTe  based 
your  calculations  on  the  returns  of  die  census  of  1850.  Allow  me  to  undeceire  you  on  this 
point,  and  request  that  you  will  repair^  as  scon  as  may  be  convenient^  the  unmtentkmtl 
injury  you  have  inflicted  on  us. 

.  Let  me  inform  you  that  Alexandria  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  tSie 
coflmoBwealth  of  Virginia,  and  that  instead  of  requiring  /oi(r  hundred  years  to  dupficafie 
her  population,  at  her  present  ratio  of  increase  she  will  dupHcate  it  in  six  years. 
Under  the  magic  influence  of  our  rtdlroeds  which  connect  us  witn  the  Virrinia  t^tral 
Railroad,  (now  progressing  towards  the  Ohio  river,)  and  the  rich  valley  of  Virginia-— oar 
population  is  rapidly  increasing,  (2,000  at  least  since  last  census,)  and  real  estate  has  risen 
in  value  within  the  last  two  ^rears  iullv  one  hundred  per  cent  on  an  average.  I  vnH  give 
yon  a  small  example.  The  vmter  purchased  a  lot  of  ground,  by  no  means  engibly  situated, 
for  $560.  In  coDsequence  of  a  nusunderstandin^  as  to  terms,  &c,  this  lot  of  ground  was 
resold  for  $500.  This  sale  took  place  about  eighteen  months  ago.  Since  tlut  time  the 
same  lot  has  been  purchased  for  61,000,  and  one-haJfofit  has  recently  been  sold  for  $700 
fur  building  purposes.  I  could  mention  many  cases  where  advances  quite  as  great  have 
been  obtained.  Everywhere  around  us  are  seen  evidences  of  rapid  improvement.  A  larje 
number  of  houses  are  now  in  course  of  erection,  and  the  demand  for  them  continues  una- 
bated.  As  evidence  of  the  fact,  I  enclose  a  communication  cut  from  one  of  our  papeia. 
Rents  have  advanced  rapidly  (too  much  so  perhaps).  Water  and  eas  works  have  just 
been  erected  at  great  cost,  thus  giving  our  citizens  an  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  those 
two  necessaries  of  life.  Light  and  water  are  greatly  increasing  the  attractiveness  of  our 
dty  and  the  comfort  of  our  people.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  is  pouring  in  upon  us 
the  exhaustless  riches  of  tne  Cumberland  coal  region,  together  with  an  extenaxve  and 
rapidly  increasing  flour  and  grain  trade,  and  our  noble  Potomac  is  whitened  with  the 
sails  of  an  active  and  prosperous  commerce.*  Look  at  our  position  on  the  map— where 
will  vou  find  a  city  witn  more  of  the  elements  of  prosperity  around  her  7  We  nave  long 
been  Kept  down  by  the  unwise,  illiberal  and  unjust  legislature  of  the  general  goyemment, 
with  whom  we  are  unnaturally  connected.  But  we  have  thrown  off  the  mighty  we^ht 
which  was  crushing  us.  With  elastic  energy  our  people  have  put  their  shoulders  to  me 
wheel,  aided  indeed  by  the  liberality  of  our  good  old  mother,  the  State  of  Vir^nia,  and 
now  our  Oourse  is  upward  and  onward;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  Sir,  that  Alexandria,  in  less 
than  four  hundred  years,  will  be  known  as  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  this 
Union.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  ereat  respect. 

Very  truly  yours,  Gko.  D.  Fowli, 

3^THB  GRAVEYARDS  AND  CEMETERIES  OF  NEWORLBANS- 
MORTALITY,  BTCt 
By  the  general  custom  of  mankind— one  not  only  in  accordance  with  good  taste,  but  widi 
•■nitary  requirements— the  dead  are  consigned  to  the  ground-—"  earth  to  earth';'*  but  in 
New-Orleans  a  difierent  method  of  sepulture  prevails.  In  most  of  tho  cemeteries,  inter- 
ment in  the  ground  is  whofly  interdicted,  elevated  vaults  and  tombs  only  being  used. 
The  necessity  of  thia  method  of  entombment,  for  all  who  can  aflbrd  the  expense,  is  easily 

*  Ships  of  the  largest  class  load  aft  our  wharves.  t  By  Dr.  Bowler,  of  New-Orleani. 
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explained  by  referring  to  the  topography  of  the  city.  A  gm^e  in  soy  of  tbe  ceneieries 
is  lower  than  the  adjacent  swaiDDs,  and  from  ten  to  filVeen  wet  lower  than  the  lerel  of  the 
river,  BO  that  it  fills  speedily  with  water,  requiring  to  be  bailed  ont  before  it  is  fit  to  re* 
eeive  the  coffin,  while  daring  heavy  rains  it  a  subject  to  oomjUete  innndation.  The  great 
Bayou  Cemetery  is  sometimes  so  completely  inundated  that  inhumation  beonmea  impoe- 
aible  until  after  the  subsidence  of  the  water ;  the  dead  bodies  aecumulatinc  in  the  mean- 
while.  X  hare  watched  the  bailine  out  of  the  grave,  the  floating  of  the  coffin,  and  baTe 
heard  the  friends  of  the  deceased  deplore  this  mode  of  interment.  A  young  Irish  wuman, 
on  seeing  her  husband's  coffin  lowered  into  a  grave  of  welling  water,  exclaimed  re- 
peatedly :  '*  Oh,  Mike,  it  is  a  dear  burying  to  you  to  be  buried  at  the  Bayou !  Oh  that 
you  should  come  to  this  V  Xt  is  this  feeling  that  has  built  the  different  cemeteries  which 
constitute  the  great  necropolis  of  New-Orleans.  Interest,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vanity  of 
friends,  requires  inscriptions  to  identify  a  vault,  which  is  private  property,  purchased  un- 
der a  written  title  or  conveyance.  Hence,  these  monumental  inscriptions^  from  their  eon* 
Btancy,  accuracy,  and  number,  afford  daU  which,  in  the  absence  ot  exact  registries,  ai« 
probably  more  trustworthy  and  valuable  than  can  be  focmd  in  any  other  existing  necropo* 
If-     mu »__.  _i ^  __.« c ... *  n,and  must 

-JP^  o'  'he 
I  deposited  in  the  catacombs  of  that  coontiy, 
Ibr^  centuries  ago.  The  etnnologist  might  even  now  commence  his  lesson  among  the 
Umma.  The  Caucasian  is  separated  from  the  negro  race.  In  some  cemeteries  the  Irish, 
in  some  the  German,  in  some  the  Anglo- American,  in  some  the  French  type  predominates. 

The  monumental  evidence  to  be  offered  in  this  tableau,  in  relation  to  the  salubrity  of 
the  eity  and  the  length  of  life,  coinpared  with  other  places,  is  doubtlessly  imperfect  The 
principal  objection  to  which  it  is  liable,  appears  to  be  thia ;  namely,  verv  younc  children 
may  not  have  had  inscriptions  on  their  vaults,  as  constantly  as  adults ;  tnough  tnis  hypo- 
thesis maybe  incorrect  put  admitting  that  it  is  true,  this  source  of  error  is  ncutralixeo,  it 
may  be  supposed,  by  an  undeniable  fact,thaiin  all  these  cemeteries,  even  those  which  reflect 
the  Creole  nfe  most  truly,  as  the  Catholic,  strangers,  victims  to  the  climate,  who  *'  lived 
not  half  their  days,"  are  buried,  and  being  counted,  tend  to  shorten  the  average  life  pro- 
bably as  much  as  the  supposed  omission  of  infantile  inscriptions  tend  to  enhance  it  The 
evidence,  upon  Uie  whole,  if  not  demonstrative,  possesses  probability,  and  is  offered  for 
what  it  is  worth,  in  the  absence  of  more  exact  data. 

In  the  following  enumerations,  fractional  parts  of  a  year  are  reckoned  as  one  year  when 
they  exceed  six  months,  or  fall  short  of  eighteen  months^  and  so  of  all  fractions  in  more 
advanced  ages.  In  all  cases  it  was  deemed  necessary,  m  recording  a  series  of  ages,  not 
to  reject  any  because  they  were  short,  nor  to  seek  any  because  they  were  long.  Thns, 
on  one  occasion,  having  completed  the  series  for  the  time  and  the  place,  I  came  imme- 
diately to  an  inscription  upon  a  well  known  neeress,  aged  107  years  and  5  months,  bom  in 
1732,  died  in  1839,  out  the  rule  adopted  excluded  this,  as  well  as  other  similar  cases.  In 
Lafayette  Cemeterr,  as  the  sexton  mformed  me,  there  is  anegress  slave  buried  aged  110. 
A  aindlar  age  was  found  in  the  Catholic  cemetery,  after  having  finished  the  series.  But 
an  these  were  omitted. 

The  old  Catholic  cemetery,  (No.  1,  Basin'street,)  in  which  nearly  all  the  inscriptions  are 
French — 13  only  were  distributed  among  all  other  languages — gave  the  following  results, 
after  having  made  136  observations : 

The  first  series  of  30  observations  gare  an  aggregate  of  1,474  years. 

The  second    "  30  «  «  «  1,512    « 

The  third       «  30  "  "  «       •     1,381    « 

The  fourth     «  30  <«  «  *<  1,313    « 

The  fifth         «  16  "  ««  «  852    « 

Total  dbserrations,   136  Total  ages,       6,537 

mean  life  48  years  and  a  fraction  :  more  than  21  years  over  the  mean  of  the  Hebrew  cerne- 
tery— 20|  over  that  of  the  Bayou;  17^  over  that  of  the  ProtesUnt;  27|  over  that  of  Lafa- 
yette city  ;  12  over  that  of  all  France~nearly  20  over  that  of  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
(Paris)— and  about  22  years  beyond  die  mean  of  that  old  Protestant  cemetery  imme- 
diately adjacent  The  following  table  shows  the  mean  age,  with  the  three  oldestpersons  in 
each  series,  in  this  cemetery : 

Series.            Mean  Age.        Three  oldest  in  each  Series.      Mean  Age  of  three  oldest 
^ • ^ 

.     1st  series 49*01 81 80 76 79 

2d     '•       50-56 76 76 74 75-33 

3d    "       4603 85 80 78 81 

4th   **      43-76 85 81 72 7933 

5th  •*       .53-25 92 90 90 9066 

Althongfa  the  plaee  of  nativity  is  not  always  mentioned  In  theae  inscriptions,  yet  out  of 
Lonbianatlie  United  Scatea  fnnished  but  1,  and  Xiekad  bat  1,  France  19,  andfipain. 
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OBQoa,  and  St  DoBriBgOi  eccb  4.    Tbft  preraitinf  type,  in  tliti  cemetery,  is  donbtltnly 
tke  Creole  French. 

The  old  Pnxeetent  eemeteiTf  (ai^oiBing  ||ie  CatfaMic  cemetery  on  Basin  street,)  loof 
abandoned  as  a  place  of  bnrSal,  me  (or  30  inscnptinns  an  aggregate  of  797  years,  and  a 
mean  life  of  nearly  ^|  years— -tine  three  otdeec  6z,  60, 47. 

The  new,  and  by  far  uie  most  extensire  of  the  Catholic  eemeteriea,  n  that  intbe  rear 
of  th«  former,  consisting  of  foor  sqnarea,  between  Robertson  and  ClaH>ome  street^  the 
southern  portion  of  woicb  is  Ibr  the  colored  rsce.  In  this  cemeter;^ ,  especially  in  its 
northern  portion,  French  inscriptions  preponderate.  The  white  race,  m  60  observations, 
afforded  the  IbUowiag  resalts :  The  first  30- gave  an  aggregate  of  1,S96,  end  a  mean  of  42^ 
years— the  3  oldest  89,  77,  and  74 ;  the  second  30  gave  a  total  of  1,415 ;  a  mean  of  47-16; 
che  3  oldest  80, 75,  and  79 ;  the  residue  20  observations  gsve  a  total  of  997;  a  mean  ol" 
49*85  years ;  the  3  oldest  93,  80,  and  75. 

The  sggregate  of  these  observations  amount  to  3,678  years,  giving  a  mean  age  of  near> 
ly  46.  (After  comtting  these  80,  one  was  found  ased  110,  thoogh  I  could  not  count  it  con- 
sistently wicb  my  plan,  which  rejected  the  principle  of  selection.)  In  the  middle  division 
of  this  cemetery,  30  inscriptibos  gave  an  average  life  of  nearly  47(  years. 

By  uniting  these  divisions  ht  the  Catholic  cemeterv  No.  2  with  that  on  Basin  street^ 
the  observaaons  wiH  aihount  to  396 — the  segregate  18,607  years,  and  the  mean  life  of  the 
whole,  both  of  the  whites  and  blacks,  will  be  veiy  nearly  47  years. 

Of  these  396  inacriptions,  49  were  over  70 ;  13  were  over  §0 ,  5  over  90. 

The  black  race  in  this  cemetery,  buried  in  a  s^Ie  of  magnificettce  neatly  equal  to  ibe 
white,  has  usually  French  inscriptions,  indicating  as  the  principal  places  of  nativity, 
Louisiana,  St  Domingo,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Africa,  snd  gave,  in  150  observations,  the  re- 
sults which  the  following  table  expresses  widl  the  utmost  brevity :  there  may  be  some 
error  in  the  third  series— a  discrepancy  there  seems  to  be,  inasmuch  as  this  series  gives  n 
comparatively  diminished  total  and  mean  life. 

Three  oldest  in 
Series  thirty  Aggregate  Ages       Mean  Ages  of  each  Serlaa. 

Ohs.  each.  of  each  Series.  each  Series.  / * \ 

1st  series 1,594 53-13 ".-.100 83 80 

2d   «       1,864 45*46 64 80 75 

3d     "       1,102 37-4 95 82 70 

4th  «<       1,318 43*93 100 83 ».79 

5th  «       1,585 820 100 92 90 

Total  ages  of  190 6,969 

Mean  sge  of  150  persons  46*43  years. 

The  united  ages  of  the  fifleen  oldest  persons  in  this  enumeration  amount  to  1«398  years, 
affording  an  averase  life  far  beyond  *'  threescore  and  ten,''  (the  limit  indicated  by  the 
royal  poet  of  the  Uebrewa,)  namely,  86^  years,  with  two  centenarians  for  eveiy  hundred; 
or  as  many  of  that  a^e  as  France  affords  in  about  half  a  million.  Probably  the  eodra 
number  of  vaults  and  tombs  in  the  African  cemetery  does  not  exceed  two  thonaand,  nor 
the  dead  bodies  exceed  three  thousand.  Now,  on  the  supposition  that  by  some  strange 
and  incredible  chance,  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  inscriptions  I  took  note  of,  actually  ex* 
hausted  the  whole  number  of  centenarians,  (  which  I  know  was  not  true,)  still  the  ooiored 
centenarians  transcend  French  centenarians  two  hundred  and  fiftv  times. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  black  race  affords,  by  these  tables,  1  in  50,  aged  100  years;  and 
if  we  add  11  years  to  the  lives  of  the  remaining  two  oldest  in  the  150  enumeraied,  the  re- 
sult will  be,  nve  centenarians :  or  1  in  30;  or  8,333  times  more  than  the  ratio  for  all  * 
France;  or  2,100  more  than  that  of  England,  by  the  census  of  1841 ;  or  if  we  take  the  offi- 
cial amonnt  of  the  deaths  in  France  for  the  15  years  ending  on  the  first  of  January,  183^ 
it  will  be  found  that  150  inseriptians  give,  for  the  black  race  in  New-Orleans,  neariy  on«> 
fifth  as  many  centenarians,  as  11,793,289,  or  near  twelve  millions  of  deaths  amonj;  the 
French.  But,  by  an  exact  calculation,  the  French  bills  of  mortally,  aa  above  meotianed. 
give  one  aged  one  hundred  in  every  471,731 ;  die  black  one  infifly. 

£  ach  of  the  remainins  cemeteries  of  Ne  w^  Orleans,  as  they  contain  a  greater  proportion  of 
strangers,  will  be  found  to  offer  a  rapid  decrement  in  the  mean  life.  The  new  and  exten- 
sive Froteatant  cemetery  of  the  Second  Municipality  gave,  in  the  first  30  observations,  as 
the  three  oldest,  73,  42,  40 ;  the  second  30  gave,  for  the  three  oldest,  78,  69,  66.  From 
110  observations,  a  mean  life  was  obtained  of  30  3-4  years.  The  Hebrew  cemetery  gave, 
as  the  three  oldest,  74,  63,62,  and  an  average  of  27  years. 

The  Bayou  Cemetery,  or  Potter's  Field,  not  having  monumental  hmcriptiona,  with  few 
exceptions,  proved  an  unsuitable  field  for  necrological  researches.  From  die  rude  and 
frail  memorials  of  the  dead,  I  obtained  thirty-five  ages:  the  oldest  thrse  were,  55,  52,  46 
— ^the  mean  life  of  the  whole,  27  3-4  years-— a  mean  nearly  twenty  years  le8»ihan  that  of 
the  old  Catholic  and  the  African  cemeteries. 

The  ci^  of  Lafayette,  separated  from  New-Oileans  by  a  atroek  only,  aboosda-  wilh 
German  iamignaits,  who,  wiii  the  Irish,  are  in  both  oiiiiea  the  piinoipal  vidtme  ef  the 
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yeOow  feTor.  The  Lafayene  cemetery  is  more  faronble  for  inhnmation  in  the  groiuid 
than  the  New-Orleans  cemeteries ;  accordingly,  this  mode  of  sepulture  is  more  common  in 
the  former.  Among  30  ages  taken  from  l^e  Taalts  of  tBat  cemeteiy,  39  was  the  oldest, 
and  the  mean  of  the  whole  was  only  30  3-4  years,  which  is  the  roininftum  of  all  the  ceme- 
teries, being  26  yean  less  than  that  of  the  black  race  in  the  Catholic  cemetery,  and  nearly 
two  and  a  half  times  less  thsn  that  on  Basin-street. 

The  CathoUc  cemeteries  are  supposed  to  reflect  tlie  creole  life  more  accurately  than  the 
other  cemeteries,  which  are  newer,  and  have  been  filled  with  immimnts.  The  mean  life, 
as  deduced  from  monumental  evidence,  though  not  identical  with  that  deduced  from  the 
recent  monality  of  the  city,  by  the  Board,  is  confirmed  by  the  latter;  that  is  to  soy,  the 
Catholic  cemeteries  take  precedence  of  the  Protestant,  and  the  Protestant  of  the  Potter^s 
Field.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  different  claeses  of  the  population  would  have 
anticipated  these  results. 
A  closer  inspection  of  the  city  of  the  dead  may  not  be  inappropriate,  but  suggestiTe  as. 

''  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  lloratio !"— Hamlet. 
A  Tault  is   eight  feet   in  its  horizontal  direction,  25  inches   high,  and  17    wide. 
Tombs  are  greatly  varied  in  sixe.    Of  late  vears,  wood  has  not  fonned  a  component  part 
of  vaults  and  tomos.     The  old  Catholic  ana  the  old  Protestant^emeteries  have,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wood  in  their  structure,  in  majiy  instances  gone  completely  to  decay. 

Mahogany,  and  some  other  kinds  of  coffins,  usually  decay  in  two  years,  while  cypress 
remains  sonnd  many  Tears,  varying,  of  coarse,  according  to  the  humiolty,  etc. 
^  The  body  is  completely  decomposed,  the  bones  separated,  and  the  offensive  gases  dis- 
sipated in  about  three  months,  in  the  hot  season,  and  in  six  months  in  winter.  I  have 
found  that  the  bones  of  the  young  and  old  would  frequently  crumble  into  dust, 'from  a 
slight  pressure,  after  an  entombment  of  from  30  to  40  years.  The  sexton  of  one  of  the 
Cathohc  cemeteries,  oo  opening  a  vault  in  the  upper  range,  to  remoTe  a  body  looe  buried, 
found  the  corpse  completelv  desiccated-^o  putrefaction  had  uken  place ;  the  hair  and 
vrhiskers  were  firmly  llxea,  and  natural  in  appearance ;  the  face  was  little  changed,  and 
the  eye%,  though  greatly  dried  up,  remained.  In  temperate  climates,  corpses  buried  in 
the  gronnd  require,  probably,  four  vears,  at  least,  for  decomposition,  except  the  bones, 
which  may  last  for  iiidefinite  periods. 

The  perishable  structures  oooatituting  the  necropolis  of  New-Orleans,  and  the  speedy 
dila|idatiDns  which  take  place  amonf  them,  often  exposing  the  bones  of  the  dead,  caonot 
but  inspire  melancholy  thouclits,  sucn  as  Goethe  puts  in  me  mouth  of  Faust :  "  Instead  of 
animated  nature,  for  which  Ood  made  man,  thou  haet  naught  around  thee  but  skeletons 
and  dead  men's  bones,  in  smoke  and  mould.  *  *  *  Must  I  go  on  reading  in  a 
thousand  books,  that  men  have  everrwhere  been  miserable,  that  now  and  then  there  has 
been  a  happy  one  7  Thou  hollow  skull,  what  mean'st  thou  by  that  grin  7  but  that  thy 
brain,  like  oioe,  was  once  bewildered — sought  the  bright  day,  snd>  with  an  anient  desire 
after  truth,  went  miserably  astray  in  the  twilight  7" 
A  few  specimens  of  the  literature  of  the  tombs,  mostly  quotations,  will  be  given  t 

" ' There  Is  not  an  hour 

Of  day,  or  dreaming  night,  but  I  am  with  thee  ; 
There's  not  a  breeto  but  whispers  of  thy  name, 
And  not  a  flower  that  sleeps  bsneaAh  the  moon. 
But  in  its  hues  and  fraganoe  tells  a  tale  of  thee,' 
Poor  OaroUno  I 
Only  28 ! 
Dearly  loved,  and  deeply  mourned,  by  one  faithful  heart." 
"Par  from  friends  and  home  his  dust  mingles  with  straugen." 
'*  Mother !  sweet  mother !  thou  can-st  never  know, 

That  yearly  thus  I  deck  thy  mossy  bed. 
With  the  flrst  roses  of  upring  that  blow, 
And  tears  of  fond  affection  shed.*' 
*^  Ho  was  aU  in  all  to  a  disconsolate  wife,  a  devoted  daughter,  and  three  little  children.'* 

^  Alex.  Milne, 

The  Orphan's  rriend." 

"  Aged  21.    Such  has  been  her  fate  I'* 

<•  Ylctime  de  I'honneur !" 
"  For  you,  dear  children,  we  will  weep, 
Until  we  join  In  your  long  sleep." 
Lord  Byron  maintained  that  the  following  epitaph,  at  Bologna,  is  the  best  he  had  ever 
seen: 

"  H.  h.  Implora  foetJ*^ 
He  says,  "  I  have  never  met  with  any  epitaph,  ancient  or  modem,  that  pleased  me  a 
tenth  part  as  much.  Can  anything  be  more  foil  of  pathos  7  These  few  woros  say  all  that 
can  be  said  or  ought;  the  dead  h«i  had  enough  of  life ;  all  they  wanted  was  rest;  and 
this  they  implore.  There  ia  all  the  helplessness  and  homblo  hope,  and  death-Uka  prayer, 
that  can  arise  from  the  grave — Implora  pace" 
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GALLERY  OF  INDUSTRY'  AND   ENTERPRISE. 


VARDRY  McBEE,  of  Sooth  Cabouna, 

With  some  Notes  upon  the  Progekbs  op  Gheentille  and  the  Upper  Dis- 
tricts or  South  Carolina,  in  AoRicrLTURE,  Manufactures,  Internal  Im- 
provements, AND  the  Portraiture  ov  what  may  be  called  a  Model  Man  or 
Enterprise  for  the  South  and  the  Country. 


with  a  portrait. 


No.  9fi. 


Vabdrt  HcBkb  wflis  bom  a  Britltli  rabject, 
Sn  Spart&iiburgh  District,  South  Carolina, 
Jane  lOtb,  1775,  and  not  more  than  50  or  60 
milM  from  tho  birthplace  of  Qeneral  Andrew 
Jackson.  The  struggle  for  American  Inde- 
pendence had.  howeyer,  commenced,  and  be- 
fore it  was  over,  the  Bubjcct  of  our  memoir 
WM  old. enough  to  see  and  remember  many  of 
its  thrilling  incidents.  The  "  Battle  of  the 
Cowpous\'  was  fought  within  a  few  miles  of 
his  father's  house,  and  he  remembers  hearing 
the  firing  of  the  guns,  and  8e<'lug  tho  Ameri- 
can cuviilry  in  pursuit  of  Col.  Tarleton  snd 
the  Briti^h  troops  after  their  defeat.  The 
"  Battle  of  the  Cedar  Springs"  was  also  fought 
within  a  few  miles  of  his  nativity.  He  re- 
membiTs  three  uf  Qeneral  Clark's  wounded 
soldiiTi*  being  brought  to  his  father's,  bloody 
«nd  almost  lifeless,  carried  in  front  of  throe 
horsemt'U.  and  Itangiog  across  the  pommels  of 
their  huddles.  One  of  them  proved  to  be  Oen. 
Clark 'H  brother.  Ho  was  kindly  nursed  by 
the  family,  and  afterwards  married  one  of  Mr. 
McBe«*'!<  (titters. 

Th<'  iKtrunts  of  Mr.  McBee  oame  from  Vir- 
ginia, iind  were  amongst  the  earliest  settlers  of 
the  ui>i' "r  part  of  South  Carolina.  They  were 
of  kigluy  rt'.^pi'Ctable  families,  and  belonged 
to  the  Society  of  "  Friends." 

But  when  his  country  became  involved  in 
war  for  her  freedom  and  independence,  he 
threw  ii.Hiile  the  Quaker,  like  Oen.  Gr«)ene,  and 
becaiiii>  a  »uldier  of  tlie  American  army.  He 
was  «  Ucted  to  the  command  of  a  company  of 
milit  iu.  and  for  several  years  was  In  the  active 
service  of  his  country.  After  the  fall  of 
Charleittou  and  the  surrender  of  the  state  to 
Lord  (!ornwailis,  Oapt.  McBee  retired  into 
North  Carolina  and  there  joined  the  *'  Over 
Mountain  Men.''  When  the  times  became  bet- 
ter ho  returned,  and  succeeded  in  capturing 


a  Tory  fort  tliree  mUes  from  his  bouse.  At 
the  close  of  the  American  Kevolntion.  Capt. 
McBce,  like  hundreds  of  others,  found  himself 
greatly  embarrassed,  and  had  to  mortgage  his 
lands,  including  the  present  beanUful  seat  of 
learning,  and  former  fkshionabla  watering 
phue.  known  as  tho  ''Limestone  Springs.'' 
He  was  fond  of  socisl  company,  and  confiding 
in  hia  nature,  with  habits  not  improved  by 
his  military  life.  The  consequence  wna»  his 
utter  roin  in  fortune,  and  the  foreclosure  of 
his  mortgages.  This  left  him  without  the 
means  of  educating  his  cfa lldran.  Yardry  was 
taken  from  school  at  12  years  old,  and  placed 
on  the  farm  to  assist  in  raising  limestone  and 
making  lime.  His  edneation  was  .4^  coarse 
very  imperfect.  From  the  age  of  twelve  till  ho 
was  eighteen.  Tardry  McBee  worked  as  a  la- 
borer on  the  ^*  Limestone  Farm,"  where  his 
ihther  continued  to  reside,  though  it  had 
been  transferred  to  Francis  Bremar.  of 
Charleston.  In  1794  he  determined  to  go  to 
Linoolnton,  North  Carolina,  and  there  learn 
to  be  a  saddle  maker,  under  the  direction  of 
his  brother-in-law,  Joseph  Morris.  In  those 
timos,  the  trade  of  a  saddler  seems  to  have 
held  out  strong  indocements  to  the  enter- 
prising young  men  of  that  region  of  country* 
It  is  well  Itnown  that  General  Andrew  Jack- 
son worked  one  or  two  years  at  this  business, 
with  a  Mr.  White,  at  tho  •'  Waxhawe,"  before 
he  commenced  his  Ic^al  studies  in  North 
Carolina.  When  his  apprenticeship  at  the  sad- 
dler's trade  liad  expired,  Mr.  McBee  thought 
he  would  seek  his  fortune  in  Charleston  ai  a 
clerk  in  some  store.  Accordingly  in  the 
spring  of  1800  he  visited  that  city,  in  com- 
pany with  Qen.  Moore.  It  was  at  a  time 
when  business  was  dulU  and  no  employment 
in  a  dry  goods  estabUshmont  coold  be  ob> 
talned. 
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He  «ee«pted  ft  ritnfttton  In  ft  reUII  groe«- 1 
rj.  He  retamed  to  Liiio<^Dton  In  time  to 
faeftr  ftn  enlofy  or  oration  on  the  death  cf 
Gen.  Waehington. 

In  the  fall  of  1800,  instead  of  retuniing  to 
Hharleeton,  ho  aoeompanied  hie  parente  In 
their  remoTal  to  Kcntvck  j.  The  next  spring 
he  went  to  Middle  Tenneeaee,  where  he  eatab- 
liehed  a  saddlery.  He  attended  whilst  there 
a  pnblie  meeting  near  the  ^  Hermitage,'*'  at 
which  Qen.  JTaokson  presided  and  Oor.  Clai- 
bome  acted  as  Vice-President.  The  oT^ect 
of  the  meeting  was  to  «onmiemorate  the  tIc- 
tory  obtained  by  the  "Republican  Party'* 
orer  the  Federalists.  «n  the  election  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
8tat«!8.  There  were  no  speeches  made,  says 
Mr.  He  Bee.  at  thi»  meeting,  but  toasts  dmnlE. 
Whilst  in  Tennessee  Mr.  McBee  was  solicited 
by  Mr.  Jamee  Campbell,  of  €harieston.  to  re- 
turn to  LinciAntoii  and  open  there  a  store  in 
co-partnership  with  him.  This  he  did,  and 
on  commencing  basiness,  made  It  a  rule,  from 
which  bo  hae  never  yet  departed,  to  keep  for 
■ale  no  articles  manufactured  by  his  custom- 
ers, unless  purehaeed  fh>m  them .  In  this  way 
he  hae  always  endearored  to  encourage 
(«  home  industry,"  as  a  merchant  as  well  as  a 
manAkcturer.  If  every  one  would  act  on 
this  rule  we  might  yet  see  the  South  indepen- 
dent of  the  North,  and  it  would  greatly  pro- 
note  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  oonn> 
try. 

In  1804  he  was  married  to  Hiss  Jane  Alex- 
ander, daughter  of  Cot.  Ellas  Alexander,  of 
Rutherford  county.  North  Carolina.  Through 
a  loog  lifo,  this  most  exemplary  lady  has 
shown  the  wisdom  of  his  choice,  and  has  con- 
tributed much  by  her  care,  prudence,  and 
Industry,  towards  the  acquisition  of  that  large 
fortune  with  which  he  is  bow  blessed.  She  still 
surrlves  to  enjoy  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
all  who  know  her.  In  1805,  Mr.  McBee  dis- 
eontinued  his  mercantile  business,  and  in- 
•  Tested  his  funds  in  a  farm,  and  house  and  lot 
Im  the  Tillage  of  Lincolnton,  and  kept  private 
entertainment  for  many  years.  Ue  now  be- 
gan to  read  with  renewed  energy,  and  Im- 
prove his  mind.  The  sutgect  of  agriculture 
was  his  favorite  study,  and  very  few  formers 
In  the  United  States  excel  him  in  that  noblest 
of  all  branches  of  human  industry.  Uis 
lands  when  purchai  ed  were  very  much  worn, 
and  he  determined  to  reclaim  them.  This  he 
did  most  successfully,  and  at  the  same  time 
making  fine  crops.  He  carried  off  the  pre- 
miums for  the  greatest  product  of  lands  at 
all  their  agricultural  exhibitions.  Col.  Wade 
Hampton,  a  few  years  since,  after  riding  over 


Mr.  MeBee^s  com  fletds,  near  the  village  of 
Greenville,  dedarcd  him  to  be  the  neatest 
agriculturist  he  had  ever  seen.  His  com 
fluids,  and  his  whole  farm,  usually  present  the 
One  culture  of  a  large  garden.  He  pays  great 
attention  to  the  various  grasses,  and  has 
shown  that  the  cUmato  of  the  western  part  of 
South  Carolina  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  clover,  Incemo  and  orchard  grass. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  McBee's  neatness  as 
a  farmer,  and  his  great  success  in  producing 
heavy  crops  of  com,  kc,  there  are  very  few 
persons  who  bestow  less  labor  on  the  cultiva- 
tton  of  their  crops.    He  seldom  plows  his 
corn  more  than  twice.    To  each  row  he  gives 
two  furrows  at  different  and  proper  times,  so 
that  the  plowman  daring  the  whole  summer 
is  only  In  each  row  as  otten  as  an  ordinary 
farmer  Is  at  every  plowing.    Mr.  McBee  is 
very  careful  to  protect  his  manure  from  the 
weather,  and  apply  it  judiciously.    He  never 
permits  a  wash  to  be  made  In  h\i  fields,  and 
as  soon  as  he  sees  a  guUy  forming,  it  is  stop- 
ped.   This  he  will  sometimes  do  by  planting 
a  ftruit  tree  In  the  wash.    In  1812  he  was 
elected  clerk  of  the  County  Court  of  Lincoln, 
which  ofliee  he  held  fbr  21  years,  and  like  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  was  also  the  clerk  of  a 
court  for  about  the  same  length  of  time,  he 
discharged   the  duties  of  his  office  himself, 
and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  commu- 
nity.   Whilst  clerk  of  the  court  he  continued 
his  business  as  a  saddler,  and  still  owns  an  es- 
tablishment of  that  character.    The  purchase 
of  a  largo  domain,  including  several  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  and  around  the  beautiful, 
romantic  and  picturesque  village  of  Green- 
ville. South  Carolina,  was  made  by  Mr.  McBee 
in  1815.    For  ihiBj'now  princely  estate,  ho 
paid  only  $27,500.    A  portion  of  this  land, 
which  cost  him  only  two  or  three  dollars  per 
acre,  he  has  sold  for  one,  two,  and  three  hun- 
dred dollars   per  acre !    The  purchase  was 
made  of  Col.  Lemuel  J.  Allston,   who  for 
several  years  represented  Qreeuvillo  and  Pen- 
dleton Districts  in  the  Coagrcss  of  the  United 
States.    He  had  improved  his  lands  and  resi- 
dence with  great  taste,  for  the  times,  but  be- 
coming dissatisfied    with  his  situation  and 
infatuated  with  the  opening  prospects  of  the 
West,  he  determined  to  sell  out  his  posses- 
sions in  South  Carolina,  and  move  to  Missls- 
sippi.    Mr.  McBee  was  then  a  resident  of 
North  Carolina,  and  not  worth  more  than 
twenty   or   thirty    thousand    dollars.     His 
friends  and  relations  remonstrated  with  him 
against  this  purchase  in  very  strong  terms, 
and  told  him  plainly  that  he  could  not  meet 
the  payments,  and  that  it  would  1>e  his  utter 
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niin.  Bnt  Mr.  MoBee  bad  mad^  bis  oaIo^- 
tioni  and  knew  better.  He  was  tben  in  pos- 
session of  an  Income  of  about  $3,000.  and  had 
tercral  years  to  make  the  payments.  There 
we^  serefsl  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  enter- 
prise in  and  about  GreenTiUe  who  ought  to 
bare  made  this  purchase,  but  tfaey  did  not 
have  the  sagacity  to  look  sofarabeadasMr. 
3IcBee,  or  see  as  be  did,  the  future  prospects 
of  this  mountain  Tillage.  It  was  tben  com- 
posed of  a  few  bouses,  and  perhaps  a  hundred 
inbabiUoU.  But  Mr.  McBee  saw  that  it  lay 
in  the  great  thoroughfare  to  the  West,  that 
it  possessed  health  and  climatf  andmosntaln 
scenery  which  must  In  time  attxaot  Tlsitors 
during  the  summer  season,  from  the  lower 
parts  of  Carolina  and  Georgia.  He  saw  like- 
wise that  it  possessed  water  power  equal  to 
almost  any  machinery,  which  would  one  day 
be  immensely  valuable.  QreenriUe  has  been 
termed,  not  inappropriately,  the  Swltseiland 
of  Carolina.  It  was  ceded  by  the  Cherokee 
Indians  in  their  treaty  of  1777  to  the  State 
of  South  Carolina.  An  Indian  trader  by  the 
name  of  Paris  bad  settled  whore  the  Tillage 
now  stuids,  and  bad  erected  a  little  com  mill 
where  the  fine  merchant  mills  of  Mr.  McBee 
now  are.  Paris  bad  taken  out  a  grant  of  ten 
miles  square,  including  bis  Improvements,  but 
before  it  was  perfected  by  the  British  govern- 
ment,  the  Colonics  declared  their  indepen- 
dence, and  South  Carolina  purchased  the  In- 
dian title  to  these  lands.  Paris  was  a  royal- 
ist, and  his  claims  were  not  recognized.  The 
District  of  Grconvillo  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
manufacturing  district.  There  are  some 
seven  or  eight  cotton  factories,  two  or  three 
paper  milb,  several  carriage  factories,  two  or 
three  gun  factories,  and  a  variety  of  other 
machinery,  with  fine  miUs  dotting  the  district 
all  over.  The  village  has  a  commanding  view 
of  the  mountains,  which  form  a  semicircle 
around  it ;  and  itsTicinity  affords  more  pretty 
situations  for  residences  than  almost  any 
other  spot  in  the  world.  Its  beauties  IiaTO 
been  appreciated  by  many  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished men,  who  baTO  made  it  the  place 
of  their  residence.  Amongst  them  we  may 
name  Qor.  Joseph  Allston,  the  son*in-law  of 
Aaion  Burr,  Oov.  Henry  Middleton,  for  many 
years  the  American  minister  to  Russia,  the 
Hon.  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  minister  to  Mexico  and 
Secretary  of  War  under  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Tan  Buren,  Chancellor  Thompson,  Judge 
Oantt,  Judge  Earle,  Judge  O'Neall,  and  the 
Hon.  Waddy  Thompson,  minister  to  Mexico 
^under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler. 
^    In  1817  Mr.  MrBee  built  a  very  superior 


flour  mai  ia  the  TUlaff«»  and  in  U30  addad 
Uttotber  oas  built  ef  atone.  These  mills  have  a 
high  r^utation,  and  axa  patronised  by  all  Iba 
surrounding  districts,  and  a  portion  of  North 
Carolina.  On  the  sama  beantlftil  stream,  the 
Reedy  River,  about  seven  miles  belaw  the 
village  of  Greenville,  Mr.  MeBee  bas  erected 
aootber  fine  miU.  He  baa  also  bnUt  at  that 
place  a  superior  paper  mill,  firom  whioh  ha 
supplies  with  paper  a  great  many  of  tha  news- 
paper presses  in  South  Carolina,  Georsia  and 
N  ortb  Carolina.  He  also  makes  writing  paper 
of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  a  fine  quality 
of  wrapping  paper.  Connected  with  bis  paper 
mill  and  grist  mill  is  an  extensive  o9tton  fiac* 
tory,  and  also  a  woolen  factory.  Tbeea  fee- 
toxies  weave  and  spin  a  gnat  variety  of  cloths 
and  yams.  He  occasionally  sends  iome  d 
the  products  of  bis  mills  to  New-Torfc,  and  ii 
able  to  sell  tbem  at  a  handsome  profit. 

In  1633  Mr.  MeBee  was  appointed  a  dele- 
gate to  an  Internal  Improvement  CouTention, 
wbiob  assembled  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
This  ccmvention  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  members,  and  embodied  moat  of  the 
talent  of  the  state.  Mr.  McBee  was  appoint- 
ed on  the  select  committee  to  prepare  busi- 
ness, consisting  of  Judge  Strange,  Governor 
Branch,  Gov.  Dudley,  Gov.  Burton,  Judge 
Cameron,  and  Gen.  Polk,  and  was  Secretary 
of  the  committee.  Mr.  McBee  moved  to 
Greenville,  South  Carolina,  in  1836.  The 
situation  of  his  property  in  Soutb  Carolina, 
and  its  great  value,  made  bis  rsinm  to  bis 
native  state  absolutely  necessary.  Tboogh 
bom  in  Soutb  Carolina,  bis  place  of  birth, 
the  Limestone  Springs,  was  supposed  to  be, 
atthat  time,  in  North  Carolina.  Manygranta 
were  taken  out  for  lands  in  Spartanbui^, 
York  and  Greenville,  under  the  autbority  of 
North  Carolina,  and  are  still  held  by  tboee 
grants.  Some  of  tbem  have  lately  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  courts  of  South  Carolina,  and 
their  validity  acknowledged.  After  bis  re- 
moval to  Greenville,  Mr.  MeBee  devoted  bim- 
self  very  mueb  to  the  improvement  of  bis 
lands  and  his  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was 
elected  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society, 
and  had  awarded  to  him  several  years  the 
premium  for  the  best  managed  fkrm  in  the 
district.  He  also  took  premiums  r^;ularly 
for  his  stock,  and  the  greatest  produet  ef 
grain.  His  farm  adjoining  the  village  bas 
been  in  cultivation  sixty  or  seventy  yeaiw. 
By  manuring  bis  whole  crop  everj  year, 
whicb  be  does,  bis  lands  have  been  made  pro> 
ductive.  His  maxim  is  the  Snglisb 
never  to  Injure  land,  but  always  try  to  i 
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St  better.  The  Am«rie«n  netlott  of  «le«rliis 
mud  wearing  out  Imade,  and  mo^DS  to  »  mut 
4soiintry,  is  abhorrent  to  Mr.  MeB«e'>f  feel, 
ingg  ami.  goo4  eenee.  He  seldom  «leM«  mj 
tand«,  but  elwa^e  maniiree. 

When  the  yrqiect  of  tlM  LoaiflttHeatid  CIup 
•^innati  Ral-road  was  ok  the  tairis  in  South 
<7arolina,  Mr.  MeBee  snbeorlbed  llberallf  to 
It,  and  on  the  death  of  General  Hi^ne,  who 
liad  been  elected  tike  first  Pre^dent  of  the 
company,  Mr.  MeBee,  without  any  soliolta- 
tion  on  his  pmrt,  or  on  the  part  of  hIsfHends. 
-wee  elected  to  preside  over  the  eompany,  with 
«  salary  of  three  or  four  thousand  dollars. 
Xn  order  to  discharge  the  duties  of  hie  ofllee 
lie  had  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
in  Charleston.  Whilst  there,  two  of  his  re- 
lations in  GreenrlUe,  who  had  been  connected 
in  business  with  hies,  but  in  whose  affairs  at 
that  time  he  had  no  interest,  failed,  and  In- 
^olred  him  in  a  heavy  litigation.  Attempts 
were  made  by  many  of  the  most  influential 
3nen  in  the  distriet  to  make  him  responelble 
:for  the  debts  due  them  by  Messrs.  Alexander 
•and  Hcnning.  In  consequence  of  these  Iaw« 
suits,  and  knowing  that  his  ftlend  Col.  Gads. 
'  «den  would  bo  elected  to  succeed  him.  he  re- 
«ignedthe  Presidency  of  the  Rail-road.  These 
lawsuits  were  a  good  while  ia  eourt,  and 
f^ve  Mr.  McBee  mueh  trouble.  On  his  return 
£rom  ChaEleston  to  attend  to  them,  he  said  to 
iiis  eounsel,  '*  I  hiwe  so  aeted  through  life, 
Ihiit  there  is  not  a  laet  or  oircnmstanee  which 
jny  enemies  can  produce  against  me,  to  affeot 
any  oharaetor  1a  a  oourt  of  justice.'*  The  re- 
sult of  these  trials  did  show  most«onc1usiTcly 
the  truth  of  this  remark.  Mr.  MoBee  has 
at  aU  times  BUtnlfested  libersKty  and  public 
•flpirit  in  every  improrement  of  the  countiy. 
TFhen  It  was  proposed  to  build  a  male  and 
^Jsmale  aeadenqr  in  the  fiUsge  of  Greenville, 
«lthoi^h  not  then  a  eltbsen  of  the  state,  he 
^ave  laadji  worth  sereral  thousand  dollars  for 
the  use  of  these  sehoolst  He  made  similar 
'donations  for  the  sites  of  the  Baptist  Chuvch) 
the  Episcopal  Church,  the  Methodist  Chureh, 
«nd  the  Prerfiyterian  Cfanreh— all  in  the  tU-  | 
Jage  of  GreenviUe.  But  the  crowning  act  of 
liis  life  in  this  respect  was  his  subsoriptiou  of 
Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  to  the  Greenville  and 
-Columbia  Rsll-road.  This  great  public  en- 
terpriite  was  about  to  fail,  and  the  citizens  of 
Greenville  appealed  to  Mr.  McBee  to  come 
iforward  and  saire  it.  He  did  so.  by  making 
the  largest  iBdivlduat  subscription  ever  made 
-to  a  Boil-road  in  the  United  States.  The 
«work  la  now  going  prosperously  on,  and  In 
ihe  xourse  of  the  .year  .1853,  GrcenTDle  wHl 


he  .conaeoted  wl«h  Ohaileitoii  by  a  Rail- 
road. 

Mr.  MoBee  hsn  never  used  hii  wealth  as  an 
usurer,  or  broker.  He  has  always  employed 
it  in  the  support  of  honest  aud  Industrioua 
meohanlei,  and  others  laAorlng  for  a  liveli- 
hood. Instead  of  hoarding  up  his  money, 
and  lending  it  out  at  interest,  or  investing  ft 
in  bank  stoek,  ho  has  employed  it  In  the  im- 
provement of  the  eovntiy,  and  fai  the  sup- 
port of  t3ie  poor  and  needy.  To  mechanies 
for  their  labor  alone,  he  has  paid  in  the  eouree 
of  his  life  near  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
How  many  hundreds  uid  thousands  have 
thus  been  ftamished  with  bread!  At  this  time 
there  are  several  hundred  poor  persons  sup- 
ported by  htm  for  their  labor,  in  his'S.etories 
and  mills,  or  in  someother  employment  under 
him. 

In  monllty,  and  all  the  proprieties  of  life, 
Mr.  MoBee  has  no  superior.  His  haUts  are  all 
strictly  temperate  and  methodical.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  industry  and  activity  of  life.  He 
retires  to  bed  early,  and  rises  before  daylight 
every  morning.  He  breakfhste  very  early, 
and  then  employs  himself  in  riding  and  su- 
periatendieg  his  business  till  dinner.  Having 
been  crippled  whilst  a  young  man,  by  being 
thrown  £rom  his  horse,  he  is  not  able  to  walk 
any  distance.  Ho  consequently  lives  mostly 
in  his  saddle  during  the  day.  Although  now 
nearly  seventy-seven  years  old,  he  rides  fifty 
diiles  a  day,  and  feels  no  inconvenience  from 
it !  He  ei^oys  fine  health,  though  his  oonstl- 
tation  has  always  been  delicate.  There  is 
the  same  uniformity  and  regularity  in  his 
drees  that  there  is  in  his  habits  and  manners. 
His  dress  is  a  drab  coat  and  light  vest  and 
pantaloons.  In  pexson,  Mr.  McBee  is  small, 
with  a  mild  and  pleaalng  expression  of  face 
In  his  manners,  he  is  kind  and  gentle,  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  child.  Seldom  is  he  ex- 
alted by  any  thing,  but  there  is  in  him  a  sleep- 
ing passion,  which  Is  sometimes  roused. 

In  1847  Mc  McBee  made  a  visit  to  the 
northern  states,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information  in  regard  to  Rail-roads.  He  had 
been  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Rail-road 
Convention  in  Colombia,  and  went  on  from 
there  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

Whilst  at  the  noi^,  he  was  induced  to  sub- 
scribe ($10;000)  Ten  Thousand  DoUars  to  the 
Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Rail-road.  In  order 
to  encourage  the  Chariaston,  Louisville  and 
Cincinnati  Rail-road,  he  had  taken  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  dollars  In  that  road.  He 
took  twelve  thousand  dollars  of  stock  in  the 
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GreenviUeaud  CobuBbUi  RaU-Tt)ftd^  and  after- 
wards increased  it  to  fifty  thousand  doUan, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  may  with 
great  truth  ho  said  of  Mr.  McBee,  that  Tcry 
few  men  who  have  made  their  fortunes  have 
appropriated  so  much  of  them  to  pubUe  pur- 
poses, and  to  the  support  of  honest  todnstry, 
to  the  improrement  of  their  country  In  her 
agriculture,  manufaetures,  schools,  houses, 
and  public  buildings,  rail-roads,  &c.  It  may 
with  equal  truth  be  said,  that  Mr.  McBee 
never  engaged  in  an  enterprise  that  did  not 
succeed.  As  a  saddler  he  commenced  his 
fortune,  had  a  high  reputation  for  his  work, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  immensa  es- 
tate which  he  now  owns !  As  a  merchant,  with 
numerous  bcanches  of  his  meccantile  busi- 
ness at  Lincolnton,  Spartanburg,  Qreen>lUe. 
and  elsewhere,  during  some  fifty  years,  he  has 
been  ererywhero  successful !  As  an  extensive 
manufacturer  of  oottoa  and  woolen  cloths 


and  paper,  he  has  been  efoally  sueoessfMt 
AU  this  succesfrhe  has  seenini^y  accompUsb- 
ed.  without  an  effort  on  his  part.  When  h* 
Bubieribcd  kugcly  to  tha  Clmrteston  Bait- 
road,  every  one  thought  his  stock  wo«ld  be  af 
Uttle  or  no  valve.  But  tt  now  pays  kiaa 
seven  per  eent.  Tha  stata  of  South  Candin» 
Issued  some  years  ago  a  sia.  per  cent,  sto^ 
which  Mr.  McBee,  as  Pmaideni  of  the  BaSW 
road,  endeavored  to  induce  the  coaapany  t» 
take  for  certain  purposes.  They  deelined^ 
and  he  took  several  thousand  doUaas  of  tt 
hlmsell  This  stoek  was  soon  worth  a  pre- 
mium of  ten  per  cent.!  There  are  some 
men  whose  judgment  seeau  unerring,  and 
who  have  an  intuitive  notion  <A  anoeesi. 
Vardry  McBee  i»  eno  of  that  class,  and  like 
all  truly  great  men,  is  without  pride,  oetenta- 
tion,  or  pretension.  Such  men  arc  genendly 
successfhl,  whilst  their  opposites  axe  alraoai 
invariably  wanting  in.  success. 
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l.~80UTUKa5  DIRECT  TBADE. 

Now  that  this  subject  is  again  receiving  the 
attention  at  the  South  which  It  doj-urvns.  and 
Is  about  to  be  brotight  before  the  Planters' 
Convention  in  Macon,  Oeorgia,  in  October, 
and  the  Merchants'  Convention,  Baltimore,  in 
December,  we  cannot  refrain  from  inserting 
the  following  apposite  remarks  from  Mr.  Bay- 
Ifcr,  who  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  matter  : 

"  The  absolute  necessity  of  the  success  of 
this  cause  at  tho  South,  has  long  become  a 
fixed  impression  upon  the  public  mfnd.  Tho 
evils  of  tho  present  system,  and  its  inevitable 
results,  have  awakened  ayprehcntsions  of  the 
deepest  character  in  the  Southern  breast.  The 
mighty  torrent  which  is  sweeping  over  us, 
with  as  desolating  an  effect  se  tho  EnglL^h 
commerce  ia  Indla^  has  been  met  by  the 
friends  of  Southern  prosperity,  heretofore, 
without  Buceess.  fhey  have  been  overborne 
by  the  surges  ef  the  restftlesa  torrent,,  and  in- 
stead of  doing  good  have  formed  examples  to 
retard  others.  The  onward  march,  however, 
of  the  commercial  power  of  tho  North,  and 
England  at  thie  South,  and  the  concentration 
of  our  trade,  money  and  power  at  Liverpool 
and  New-York,  has  once  again  aroused  the 
attention  of  the  South,  and  she  is  again  In  an 
attitude  of  revolt  against  the  *  Government  of 
Trade,^  now  termed  omnipotent.  In  this  cri- 
tical Juncture,  before  despairing,  or  adopting 
rash  modes  of  resistance,  it  is  well  that  our 
conrfte  ifhould  be  marked  by  common  sense, 
caution,  but  firmness. 

"  One  thing  is  evident,  tkatunle$9  something 
U.doTM the Juturt  of  the  South  will  be  that  of 
Ireland.  She  must  inevitably  become  a  mere 
province  to  sustain  the  commercial  and  ma- 
nufacturing cupidity  of  others. 

"  The  South  loses  annually  on  her  exports 
tcom  15  to  20  pet  cent,  of  their  value,  in  untu- 
ceasar^  chargtM.  and  cx^isea.     (The  per  ceut^ 


naturally  incident  to  a  regular  and  proper^ 
organised  trade  is  not  included.)  She  pays 
on  her  imparts  firom  20  to  100  per  cent,  en- 
hanced  valuation,  (the  oonsequenee  of  a  eix> 
cuitotu  transportation.)  Without  going  into 
detail,  it  is  sufllcient  to  st«te.  that  though  her 
IM^dnctions  arc  of  the  very  richest  eharacter. 
witk  cheap  slave  labovt  yet  her  annual  espensai 
are  very  nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  her  pro- 
duee.  leaving  it  a  very  uncertain  questioot 
whether,  in  a  series  of  years,  she  is  acquiring 
capital  or  becoming  involved  in  debt.  With 
a  balance  of  produce  (in  original  value)  in 
her  favor,  the  balance  of  trade  (indicated  bj 
exchange)  is  agotnsX  har. 

Swr-ALABJiaiA  DiaECT  TRADS  eOMTAilT. 
We  are  favored  by  J.  B.  Gladney,  Esq.,  with 
a  copy  of  the  charter  ef  the  company,  and  with 
the  report  upon  iu  general  objects^  which  wa» 
made  in  the  Legislature  of  Alabama,  and  whick 
has  been  pablished  iu  one  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Cotton  Plaat.  We  are  firmly  ecmvioeed  at 
the  propriety  of  the  South's  trading  on  her  own 
account  All  middle-men—like  tariffs  and  re* 
strictions,  are  pro^tmntQ  obstacles  to  trade.  Tbey 
are  bridges,  and  often  very  dilapidated  oaee, 
over  which  produce  must  pass  to  the  coa> 
sumer.  Why  bridges  at  all,  when  the  current 
is  not  anhlo  deep  9  Why  New-York  and  Liver- 
pool,, when  we  can  have  Botterdamat  oacef* 
Why  this  "  pent  up  Utica,"  when  the  whole 
contintnt  is  ours  t    Mr.  Gladney  says : 

"  The  General  Assembly  of  the  8ute  of  Ala- 
bama, at  its  late  aession,  passed  an  act  iueorpo* 
rating  the  Alabama  Direct  Trade  and  Exchaag» 
Company,  limiting  the  capital  to  three  millions 
of  dollars  ;  and  also  passed  a  sopplememery 
act  which  entirely  removes  the  three  milliona 
limit,  and  allowing  the  company  Id  receive  snb* 
BoriptiiMis  Utheilr  eapital'  Btoak»  teeny  esteaft 
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tlut  may  be  fonnd  OMtwary  to  cftiry  o«t  the 
«bjecu  of  their  charter ;  each  of  which  acta 
i»Med  both  hoases  of  Che  lefialatiire  voaai- 
«ionaIy,  after  faavlaff  had  the  noet  iheitNigh  ia- 
vestif  atioa.  The  obrioaa  policy  of  the  Com- 
pany i«  to  apportion  the  capital  stock  amongat 
the  different  states  aad  teiritories,  to  pereona  of 
•11  oceapailoaa,  aecordiag  4o  eaeboBgeaMo  pra- 
dsetioas." 


3.— orifXTID  BTATIfl  MAIL  8TEAUXB4, 

We  thank  General  Rask,  of  Texas,  for  a 
copy  of  his  rery  laborious  and  able  report 
tipon  the  Eifl^eet.  There  Is  omch  in  it  flhat 
we  would  extraet ;  in  fact  we  must  do  it  hereaf- 
ter. Such  documents  hare  a  national  interest. 
Ocneral  Rusk  is  an  advocate  for  Southern 
steamers  to  Europe — ^to  South  America,  and 
to  Mexico.  His  report  is  strongly  In  th^ 
/ayor,  and  in  giring  his  Aid  to  the  CoUins' 
steamers  bo  distinctly  aumounces  the  condi- 
tion that  tho  South  is  to  xeceiTo  equal  favor 
In  her  enterprises  of  the  some  sort.  Bat  is 
«he  prepared  to  enter  xipon  any,  and  oan 
x>romi8es  of  the  kind  be  reliod  upon  from  the 
North?    At  least,  wo  shaU  see. 


^Tke  United  St«(e«  mail  tttamahip  line$  in  ojm- 
ration  on  the  1st  of  iforcA,  18d2;  tke  name$ 
of  the  Btteral  tfeamer*,  where  employed,  their 
tonnage  reejuctively,  and  the  daU  qf  their 
being  Jiret  fiaeed  in  eerviee. 


IUcM«r, 


VaUotcom- 


TVni.  Hth$. 

"^Washington 1,<M1  00 

^Hermann 1.784  tO 

fFr&nklin 2.184  00 

iHumboldt 2,181  00 

lAtlantic 2,845  66 

iPaciflc 2,707  10 

tAfctic 2.856  75 

IBaltic 2.723  08 

«Falcon 801  18 

§Ohlo 2,432  23 

Georgia 2,727  42 

%Orescent  City ....  1.201  00 

§B1  Dorado 1.049  88 

IbBmplreClty 1,761  21 

^Cherokee 1.244  89 

ADlinois 2423  65 

^Philadelphia. 1,238  10 

<lCaliforoia 1.058  00 

ilOregon 1,099  00 

liPanama 1.087  00 

jJTennestiee 1,275  00 

IGoldea  Gate 3.068  00 

liColumbia 778  00 

**Isabel 1,\15  00 

•  Between    New-Tork    and 
flouthamptou. 

t  Between  New-T-ork  and  Harre,  ria  So«th- 
Ampton  or  Cowcs. 

t  Between  New- York  and  LiTerpool. 

4  Between  Now- York,  Ilayana,  New-Orteane 
«nd  Chagres  ;  New -York  and  Chagros,  direct ; 
New- York  and  Chagres.  touehing  at  King»ton  ; 
and  between  NewOzicans  and  Chagres, 
direct. 

II  Between  Panama  and  Astoria,  yia  San 
Diego,  Monterey,  San  Francisco  and  Umpqua 
city. 

**  Between  Charleston  and  Havana,  ria 
flarannah  and  Key  West. 

The  steamers  of  the  Collins^  line  are  some 
Mz  feet  deeper  than  the  cuatom-houso  rule 
for  oaiffMlatij^g  toonv*  embraced  in  the  cal- 


June,  >B47. 
Mareh«1848. 
Ofitober.  1850. 
May,  1851. 
April.  1850. 
Maj.1850. 
October.  1850. 
November,  1850. 
December,  1848. 
September,  1849. 
January.  1850. 
April,  1851. 
April,  1851. 
May,  1861, 
May,  1851. 
August.  1851. 
October,  1851. 
October,  1848. 
October.  1848. 
November.  1848. 

,  1849. 

,  1851. 

,  1850. 

October,  1848. 
Bremen,    via 


enlation,  which  makes  their  aetnal  tonnage 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  their 
registered  tonnage,  demanded  In  the  table. — 
JUr.  CoUine^  report. 

Tho  Paoifie  Matt  Steamship  Company  has. 
besides,  in  the  Paeifio,  seven  aieamers  of 
.different  tonnage,  hut  aggregating  near  five 
thousand  tons.  They  transport  the  mail  only 
when  ezigeooies  niAke  its  transportation  by 
them  necessary  -at  expedient. — Jb*.  Jiapin- 
vaU-M  report. 

4.— THK  MOUTH  OF  THE  MT8W8SIFM. 

We  intend,  in  our  next,  a  paper  upon  the 
tab|eet,  iUaitrated  by  a  diagram,  which  will 
speak  with  good  effect  to  the  people  of  the 
whole  country,  and  exhibit  the  miserable  pnlioy 
of  doleiag  oet  a  few  thonsaad  dollars  for  open- 
ing the  nav4gatioa -of  the  greatest  river  npoa 
earth'^an  **  inland  •ea,'*  which  drains  an  emr 
pireeqval  to  that  of  the  Ptolemies  nnd  the  An* 
tenines.  We  have  faith  that  this  paper  will  re- 
eeive  its  proper  eonsideraiion  hi  the  next  Ck>a- 
gresa,  and  that  the  Soathwest  will  -obtain  all 
that  it  fairly  has  earned,  in  malarial  aid  and 
conntenajiee. 


-5.— -rOGITIVE  SLATS  I.A4V. 

Judge  Catron,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  thus 
same  op  tho  peoakiet  of  this  aet,  which  the 
''higher  law"  men  go  about  teaching,  4n  their 
Uncle  Tom*s  Cabins,  pulpHs,  schools  and  ros- 
trums, is  opposed  to  all  godliness,  aod  d<%spica- 
4ily  wicked.  The  llihle,  the  Coostitmion  of  the 
VaiCed  Scates,  the  Union  itself,  areold-fcithioned 
«ontr4vaaees  to  perpetoate  wrong.  Away  with 
them  all,  and  let  us  go  to  school  to  the  Siowes, 
cheTappans,  the  Beechers.— ThersitRs  rather 
than  Nestor  ?    Barabbas  rather  than  Christ  I 

The  act  of  1850  declares : 

IsC.  That  any  person  who  shall,  knowinglv 
aad  willingly,  obstruct,  hioder,  er  prevent  such 
claimant,  his  agent,  or  attorney,  or  rnnyptrgon 
orpereont,  ImmftMy  aeaUtiiig  Aisi,  ker  or  tAcm, 
from  arresting  sach  /hgitlve,  eiiAer  with  or  isitA* 
out  pro€€oe ; 

Or  2d.  Shan  rescue,  or  attempt  to  reecue, 
such  fugitive,  when  arrested,  from  the  custody 
of  the  claimant,  his  agent,  or  attorney,  or /rem 
the  autody  ofawi  otJbcr  peroon  or  peroone  laW' 
foUy  Mooiotiiig ; 

Or  3d.  Shall  Jtid^  a5«t,  or  aaaSst  the  penoa 
owing  service,  directly  «r  indirectly,  to  escape 
from  such  claimant,  his  agent,  or  attorney,  or 
otiker  j9ertfo»  or  pereone  legally  asgieting  ; 

Or  4ih.  Shall  harbor  or  cooceal  such  fugitive, 
oo  ao  to  preotnt  hie  recovery  and  arreot,  after 
notice  or  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  such  per- 
son  was  a  fugitive ;  the  person  so  offending, 
ia  either  of  the  cases  specified,  shall  be  subject 
to  a  dae  not  exceeding  one  thoasaod  dollars, 
and  inprisoament  not  exceeding  six  months,  on 
couvietlon  by  Indictment.  Secondly,  that  the 
person  thus  offending  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  by 
way  of  civil  damages,  to  the  party  injured  by 
such  inegal  conduct,  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars  for  each  fugitive  loHt  by  reast>n  of  such 
conduct,  to  he  recovered  by  action  of  debL 


«.— T«E  TEHUAKTEPIC  ftOUTE. 
Since  the  publication  of  our  article  In  the 
July  number  of  the  Review,  we  have  received 
acopy  of  the  very  able  Remonstrance  of  the 
Company  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  tho  equally  able  Memorial  from 
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the  fl»mo  quarter.  Them  doeuments  are  tin- 
deratood  to  be  the  prodaotioni  of  Mr.  Bar- 
well,  of  Tirginia,  who  ha«  been  an  active  ad- 
Tocate  of  the  iotcre^ti  of  the  route,  aad  in  thl* 
he  deeerres  the  &Tor  of  the  whole  eountrj. 
Whaterer'tnay  be  the  fate  of  the  enterprise 
BOW,  It  in  bound  erentually  to  trinmph.  In 
•ome  shape  the  United  8tate«  will  have  the 
right  of  transit  acroM  Tehoantcpec,  and  Mexi- 
co ma/  rest  aaanred  of  tb«L 


7^— IVBUfTRIAL    AMD    OOMMBRCIAZ.     COR- 
VXNTI0M8,   rA.1119,  6CC, 

There  ii  to  be  a  great  Commercial  CouventkNi 
of  all  tbe  ttomliern  aod  Southweetera  Statee  hold 
In  BaLTiMoaK,  ta  Deeember  next,  aod  prepara- 
Cioae  oo  a  large  scale  are  to  be  mode  for  the 
iMetiag  All  of  tbe  itetee  and  oitlae  iaterestad 
are  iavited  to  lend  delegates,  and  we  Irast 
they  will.  It  is  fifteen  years  since  the  South 
has  met  in  Convention  bpoo  the  snbjeet  of  pro- 
noting  her  foreign  aad  later-state  traifte.  Sac- 
cess  iu  the  raovemeal  now.  We  open  oar  pages 
to  iia  discttJisioD,  aod  will  have  a  fEood  deal 
ourselves  to  say  upon  it  before  December. 

The  Georgia  Fair*  are  to  be  held  at  Macon 
in  October,  nod  will,  as  usual,  be  largely  at- 
tended. The  Cotton  PtoHtero'  Conveation 
•onveoes  there  at  that  lime. 

Preparntioos  are  being  made  for  the  Sowik 
Carolina  Fair  at  Charleston,  iu  ff ovember,  on 
a  scale  of  great  briUiaacy.  Senator  Scale  de> 
livers  the  address. 

There  is  a  Coavontion  to  sit  lOib  Angnet 
at  Union.  Virgiaia,  of  all  the  rail-road  iourests 
of  ihe  state,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  har- 
mony of  action.    We  hope  to  attend  it. 

New-Orleans  talks  of  a  Southern  and  Wea^ 
em  Gxbibltion  of  Agricultural  aud  Manufac- 
turing products  in  ibHt  city  in  Fubrnary,  1853. 

The  American  Institute,  New-York,  o})ena  its 
great  annual  Fair  in  October,  and  a  Crysul 
Palace  aod  a  World's  Fair  are  things  which  are 
to  be,  and  that  yery  soon. 

Truly  this  is  an  age  of  Fairs  and  Conven- 
tions. They  are  the  ruler  urns  on  which  Arehi- 
mcdeaa  levers  are  moving  tha  world. 

8.— RECENT   ruBLlCATlOWS. 

1. — ..fnna/f  of  the  Congress  of  the  Vnited 
Staffs.  Seventh  Congress,  from  Decpmber 
T.  1801.  to  March  3d.  1S03.  fncluj-ivc.  2 
voN.  Pp.  1379  and  1611.  Washinpftoa  : 
Qules  Si.  Seaton. 

We  have  horo  eompilod  from  authentic 
matcriulfi.  tbe  dcbat*)^  and  proc(.M>dini;>4  in  the 
Seventh  Congress  of  the  United  States  ;  to 
which  is  addod  an  appendix,  containing  im- 
portant state  papers  aud  public  documents, 
and  all  the  laws  of  a  puUic  nature.  To  the 
whole  iff  .supplied  a  copious  index.  To  the 
hl.ttoriographor  and  the  politician,  these 
volumes  are  of  gri>at  value.  At  some  future 
time  they  will  be  referred  to  and  noticed  more 
in  detail. 

2  —The  L^iidative  Guule.  By  Jotieph  B.  Bur- 
leigh.  LL.  D.     SfconJ   edition.      Philadel- 
phia :    Lippincotc.  tirambo  Jfc  Co.      New* 
Orleans  :  J.  B.  Steel.    Pp.  287. 
Thi.'«  book  contains,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
tftU'-pat'e.  which  are  «ufflclently  deficriptive 
of  the  content*!  of  the  work,  all  the  rules  for 
eonduetiug  bnsiuesA  in  Congress ;  Jefferson's 


Manual,  and  the  OltiMM'  Mmiial,  inelvdiBr 
a  concise  system  of  mlea  of  order,  founded 
on  eongresfiioiial  proceedlags ;  with  copioas 
notes  and  marginal  refeteneea,  explaanuig  the 
rules  and  the  aathority  therefor,  designed  to 
economise  time  and  aecnre  nnlformity  In  the 
proceedings  of  all  drilbeKatire  aasemhlM.  and 
also  to  meet  the  wants  of  every  private  clti- 
sen  who  desires  to  understand  the  right  w^r 
to  transact  public  bvelnets.  The  book  is  well 
adapted  to  answering  the  objeeta  of  itspabU- 
cation. 

Z.-^The  Hittory  of  tMe  Reiteration  of  Monmrck§ 

in   France.     By  Alphonse  de   Lanuurtine. 

ToL  II.    New- York  t  Harper  h  Brothen. 

New-Orleans :  J.  C.  Morgan.    Pp.  499. 

That  this  work  of  Lamartin^'s  Is  written 
with  spirit,  and  contains  mnch  matter  that  Is 
highly  Interesting,  even  those  who  do  not 
admire  the  style  and  manner  of  the  author, 
must  admit.  Whether,  however,  ft  can  stand 
the  test  of  criticism,  and  be  approved  as  veri- 
table history,  Is  much  more  qnesllonaUe. 
The  hltbits  of  composition  which  distingvish 
Lamnrtine,  and  the  characteristics  of  his 
mind,  are  not  such  as  give  asenrancee  of  a 
trustworthy  historian.  He  naintc  too  much, 
and  colors  too  highly,  rather  uke  the  romance- 
writer  than  like  the  grave  composer  of  mere 
history.  Yet  has  he  made  a  very  readable 
book,  and  one  that  will  be  perused  by  many 
with  deUght. 

4.— The  BMe  in  the  Family;  or, Hints  on 
Domestic  Uappiness.  By  H.  A.  Boardman, 
v.  D.  Fourth  edition.  Philadelphia :  Llp- 
piaeott,  Orambo  k  Oo.  New-Orleaoa :  J.  B. 
Steel.    Pp.S28. 

Thia  is  a  hotnc  book,  and  treats  on  home 
subjects.  Domestic  happiness,  considered  In 
the  light  of  the  various  family  relations,  is  the 
theme  which  Is  discussed ;  and  it  is  discussed 
in  an  able,  pleasing, and  sucoossfnl  manner. 

B.—The  History  of  Virginia,  tram  Its  Earfiesi 
Settlement  to  the  Present  Time.  By  T.  8. 
Arthur  and  W.  H.  Carpenter.  Philadd- 
phia:  Lipplncott.  Orambo  ft  Co.  New. 
Orleans  :  J.  B.  Steel.  Pp.  832. 

The  volume  before  us  forma  one  of  I4p> 
plncott  s  Cabinet  Histories  of  the  States. 
It  is  well  and  pleasingly  written.  There  is 
one  objection  to  the  book,  which  seems  to  us 
a  serious  one.  The  history  purports  to  bo 
brought  down  to  the  present  time  ;  but  only 
eight  pages  out  of  the  SS2are  devoted  to  that 
part  of  it  which  belongs  to  the  present  con* 
tury.  Tbe  narrative,  moreover,  is  wholly  oon> 
fined  to  tbe  progress  of  otentt.  We  find  in  it 
nothing  of  natural  history,  of  geology,  geo^ 
raphy.  agrieulturo,  etc.  This  is  to  be  regzvt- 
ted.    What  is  done,  however,  is  weU  dona. 

6. — Marco  PauVt  Voyagta  and  7Vave<#.  Brie 
Canal,  and  Adventures  in  New- York.  Ppw 
203  and  192.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  New-York  : 
Harper  ft  Brothers.  New-Orkans :  J.  C. 
Morgan. 

These  books  are  two  of  the  series  In  course 
of  preparation  and  publication  by  that  grace* 
ful  and  natural  writer,  Mr.  Jacob  Abbott. 
They  are  Intended  for  the  young  ;  and  are 
well  calculated  to  please  the  minds  of  such 
AS  love  to  atquirc  information  by  iustxuatlv* 
reading. 
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l.^-Wavtrley   Kortli.     AlrtwtBftml    edftloti. 

Warerley.  Philadelphia :  Lippincott.  Oram- 

ho  ft  Co.    New-Orleans  :   J.  B .  SteeL     Pp. 

S05. 

There  is  no  need  of  any  eulogy  of  the 
writingf  of  Walter  Scott.  They  are  well 
known  already  to  fame  :  asd  posterity  wiU 
not  willinffly  le^  them  die.  Price,  per  part, 
each  containing  a  novel,  50  cent*. 

8. — H«rp«r«*  New  Monthly  Magazint  for  July* 

NeW'Orieanfl  r  3.  G.  Morgan. 

There  is  no  magetlne  published  In  America 
of  its  kind  which  can  compare  with  this  of 
the  enterprising  Harpero.  It  contains  the 
be«t  articles  of  tne  foxvlf  n  r^vtewi,  and  macfa 
treU-digested  general  intelligence.    Price  $S 

9.-~0ther  Serial  PuhliemtianM~-a.)  The 
AmCTiean  Whig  Review  for  July.  W^  ;  ft.) 
The  DemoevatJe  Review  for  Jsne  ;  e.)  The 
Knickerbocker  for  Jnne  and  July  ;  d.)  The 
New-Orleane  Medieal  and  Surgieal  Jonmal 
for  July  ;  e.)  The  Bankers'  Magasine  and 
SUtistical  Register  for  July;  /.)  Hunt's 
Merchants'  Magaaine  anil  Ooumerdal  Re- 
view for  July  ;  g.)  The  Western  journal  and 
Civilian  for  June ;  A.)  The  Southern  Literary 
Messenger  for  July  ;  >'.)  The  Ploagh,  the  Loom 
»nd  the  Anvil  for  Juno ;  i.)  Appleton*s  Me- 
chanics' Magasino  and  Rngioeers'  Journal 
for  July  ;  k.)  The  SoutherB  and  Western 
Masonic  Misccllasy  for  June  ;  I.)  The  Wcnt- 
em  Uedieal  Mewa  and  Cancer  Journal.  Vol. 
1.  No.  1,  of  the  new  series ;  m.)  The  Bleak 
House.  No.  4,  by  Charles  Dickens;  a.)  Pic- 
torial Field  Book  of  the  Bevoiution,  No.  23. 
Harper  U  Brothers  and  ^.  C.  Morgan ;  •.) 
London  Labor  and  London  Poor,  Part  16— 
Harper  9t  Brothers  aud  J.  C.  Morgan ;  p.) 
The  Literary  World  of  July  3.  and  July  10  ; 

t)  The  Sou  of  th^  South  for  July  ;  r.)  The 
usical  World  and  Journal  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
July  1. 1852  ;  *.;  The  Journal  of  Agriculture  .         ^ 

fior  June  16;   I.)  United  States  IScoaumist.  i  high^pt  typographic  beauty,  aad  ilie  biadiiqf  is 
etc.  for  May  ;   u.)  Morton's  Literary  Qasette.  i  equstt>'  ine. 

Vol.  2.  No.  6,  for  June ;  v.)  American  Rail-  ^      Thft  rtory  is  sf>m«wheil  in   Ihe   IbeliiAB  6f 
road  Journal  for  June  19  and  26.  and  July  S  ,  Xktn  Junn,  and  intf»  h*  leaAsfr  tneidents  in  tho 
•  --*     —  •  •  ....         ..        ,    ,  .u^  M — 4 There  are 


lih«u&d  be  re|;nrded)  as  a  luefd,  eBtertafnlng^ 
and  gniphfe  survey  of  the  many  manifesta- 
tions of  the  patriotium  and  devoted  energies 
of  our  £aihen  ;  which,  falling  not  within  the 
scope  of  graver  and  more  eiaibnrate  details  of 
the  periods,  are  yet  Illustrative  of  ft8  opirlt, 
tend  are  eaienlated  to  develop  a  Hberal  un« 
derstanding  of  its  policy.  Borne  one  has  said 
of  Toltalre'B  Historfes— at  least  the  majority 
of  them'-^hat  they  can  only  be  eonsid«red 
'*  a  fkmgo  of  lies.'*  The  reaiark.  eminently 
true  of  Aim.  may  apply  In  a  modified  d«*gree 
to  mil  bistoriaa.  and  ^onae^ently  tin  matter 
which  the  legftinsate  hlatorlogfa^ier  rejeets, 
is  very  often  a  fairer  exponent  of  the  real 
condition  and  character  cf  a  people  than  ia 
gent'rally  allowed.  We  have,  therefore,  al- 
ways placed  m'>Te  reliance  upon  work.*  like 
thio  of  Dr.  Johnson's  than  the  majority  of 
readers  ;  and  If  at  all  well-written,  we  derive 
more  pTea«!ure  from  them. 

The  *  TrndUfoni*  and  Rominiseenceg.»'  which 
we  have  carefVilly  perused,  besides  containing 
much  that  is  new.  are  penned  by  one.  who, 
having  entered  con  avurrt  upon  us  ta^k.  has 
performed  it  well  To  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  stirring  events  of  a  time  "  which  tried 
men's  souls.'^we  may  commend  this  volume, 
with  th(^  assurance  than  they  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed, either  in  the  style  of  the  compo- 
sition, or  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
its  details. 

11.—TAS  Mktiftuury.    Vol    II.  Part  I.  of  the 
eilitiou  ni>w  being  noblishad  by  Lippiflcuu, 
Grambo  Sl  Co^  P)iiladel|»hia.    Naw-Orleaos, 
J.B.dHei.  P|>.96& 
The  a«tice,  ab«v»  given,  tantalus  all  llt«  tnfor- 

owlion  which  it  necessary  Ibr  at  to  Inpnrt  r». 

spectiug  thb  book. 

VL^L^  Qran  Qatvera ;  er  Amk  Utmatked^ 
A  Pnem.  This  work.  fVonrbe  press  of  Puditey 
A  Ru^»ell.  79  John  streel.  New-York,  Iflle  every 
tMiig  elsa  from    thnir    handt,    poetesses   ibe 


and  10.  These  serials  containa  the  ordinary 
amount  of  appropriate  matter.  Most  of  them 
have  been  already  spoken  of  at  some  length 
on  prevloua  occasions  ;  and  need,  therefore, 
no  particular  mention  at  present.  Some  of 
them,   particularly    those   firat    mentioned 


events  of  the  Mexieen  war.  There  are  seveu 
caoios.  Wi*  will  not  agree  with  the  anihor  that 
his  work  is  at  h»*t  a  **  splendid  trlia'*  and  ao 
more.  To  be  >vre.  there  are  salii^iit  points  of 
fkvcM-abM  an/l  advert**  criticism.  We  Imv  e  itno 
now  P»r  n«*ither,  and  If  we  had,  (faottld  confine 


I  pf>em  **  waM  prepared  to  while  away  the  Miliiary 
I  iiourp  of  Mverfjkir  mid  «  vsryparfiai  rriHr.'" 


should  find  a  place  on  every  gentleman's  !  ourself  to  th^  man vmeriu,  beiagdtsam^d.fur- 
readlag-tabla.  ther,  by  tli«i  confV>»siofi  of  the  prefsee,  that  the 

10.  TVaditionB  and  Rtminiteenetw — ekie/ly  of 

fA«  jtevotatten  in  tke  fieatA— /ne/mlifig  Bie- 

graphieal     8ketche».  Incidentt,    JlntedoU$.  ^ 

4'e.    By  Joseph  Johnaon.  M.  D.  [From  the 

Press  of  Walker  and  James,  Cnaiieston. 

8.C.] 

Since  the  pubUeatiOn  of  HTnjor  Gardiner's 


"Anecdotes  of  the  Revolution."  which,  al- 
though ftill  and  Intrresting.  have  been  fur 
some  time  out  of  print,  and  consequently  not 
readily  procurable— no  book  has  app»«ared. 

J>rofeB8edly  devoted  to  the  **  by-scenes"  and 
ncf  dents  of  the  Revotutlonnry  struggle  in  the 
South.  The  present  work  is,  therefore,  vnlaa- 
blc.  if  considered  merely  as  a  collocation  of 
carefully  ascertained  facts,  such  as  may  form 
the  foundation  of  many  a  thrfUiog  romance 
and  legend  for  fiiture  novelUts.  who  think 
troper  to  take  advantage  of  the  material, 
^ut  the  book  is  deserving  of  a  warmer  coin- 


Bi 

nendat&on  than  this,  when  w«  regard  it  (as  it  |  to  extract  from  some  of  the  pieces  of 'tiUa  col- 


to  whom  he  has  df*dirated  ft  lu  touehinr  and 
heauttfnl  terms.  The  author  is,  we  believe,  a 
Tenuefs*'eaii 

13 —Translations  from  ike  Mediiaiiams  of 
Lamarttne,  « tth  Fugitive  Pieces  by  Jatnes  T. 
Smith,  of  L<<ui<'iana. 

A  s|ilr-ndidly  is.'iied  work,  and  also  from  the 
pn>s«i  of  Pudne>  A  Ra«*oil.  The  auilior  is  well 
known  anonir  tli«*  prairies  of  the  Attakapas ; 
wnd  the  nnl>  lintn  we  pver  had  the  pleatare  uf 
mnriivg  him  wh»  in  I>^48,  at  a  party  on  the  Tnche» 
when  f^very  thing  went  merrily  aa  a  mnrriage 
Ih>II.  We  recollect  his  reritinff  a  pretty  piece 
of  hi-  own,  entitled  "  The  Brllae  of  8t.  Mary," 
and  we  re«ret  not  to  find  it  in  the  collection,  for 
St.  Mary's  Itpllen  am  worthy  of  all  poetry  aud 
song,  Niid  we  wonder  ihat  bards  haso  not  malti- 
plied  there.    If  we  had  lime  ii  would  pleaae  aa 
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lection^  perh«p«  "Whidi  '»  Ike  Fairert 
Flower,"  or  "  Plant  U  in  Lovo,"  as  tbey  are  in- 
dupuUbly  the  best. 

14.— TAe   Banken*  Magasine  for  June,  18S2. 

Boston. 

Conteala,  a.)  The  Baak  of  England,  h.)  Bank 
Statistics,  c.)  Lawiion's  History  of  Banking. 
d  )  Dscisioosof  ihe8ui>rene  Court  of  Maine,  etc. 
«.)  Prixe  Essay  ou  Banking.  /.)  Bank  Items. 
g.)  Hiscellaoeous.  A.)  Bank  Correspondence- 
t.)  Notes  on  the  Money  Market  for  May,  1851 

\5^Tke  Ifapcleon  Oyaasty,  er  tjks  Iftstery  •/ 
the  BiuipmrU  JF*MS«ly— with  30  portraits.  Cor- 
Dish,  LamiHirt  Sc  Co.,  New-York,  1858. 

Tbif  is  a  large  And  rery  hsbdsome  Totnme, 
and  the  material  appears  to  have  been  carefutty 
collected,  as  it  is  most  graphically  lod  powerful* 
lyworki>d  up.  We  bad  hoped  to  present  some, 
of  the  fill'  passages  which  every  where  sbound 
From  the  public  archives  of  our  own  and  of  for- 
eign MtHt<>s,  and  from  memberaof  the  Bonaparte 
family  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  rnluable 
antbentic  materiaU  have  been  obtained,  uow 
first  brought  to  light.  Amoat  the  portraitr  are 
Kspoleon,  Csrolo,  I^siiiis,  Cardtoal  Fej>eh, 
Johephiiie,  Maria  Louisa.  Joseph,  Luclen, 
LottiR,  Hortense,  Jerome,  Elizabeth  Patterson, 
Jerome  Napoleon,  Eliza.  Pauline,  Carolinei  En* 
gene,  Joachim  Murat,  Louis  Napoleon. 

GATABAB'9  msTOMT   OP  LOUISIANA. 

Our  friend,  the  antbor,  has  kindly  fVimisirad 
us  in  alvance  with  the  aheeu  of  his  work, 
which  is  soon  to  be  Issued  in  handsoma  style 
from  the  press  of  Mr  Wiley,  New. York,  and 
will  constitute  vol.  II.  of  his  invaloable  bistori. 
cal  labors.  The  period  eabraced  extends  from 
the  y^ix  1740  down  ro  the  deli  vary  of  the  pro- 
vince  to  Spain.  He  ha»  had  access  to  docu. 
nents  from  Spain  which  put  an  entirely  new 
face  U|ioa  this  period  of  our  history,  as  is  shown 
to  aooie  extent  here,  but  which  will  appear 
more  conspieuouslv  in  the  3d  and  closing  vol- 
ume, now  prepared  for  the  press. 

Mr.  Gayarre  has  followed  with  great  fidelity 
Che  record,  with  which  his  labors  may  at  any 
time  be  confronted.  Having  concluded  for  bis 
own  amufement  the  romance  of  the  history,  he 
now  gives  us  the  history  itself,  though  with  af 
good  deal  of  attractiveness  of  style  and  manner. 

Had  the  sheets  come  into  our  pomession 
earlier,  they  would  have  formed  the  basis  of  an 
article  which  mnst  have  been  deeply  interest* 
ing,  and  we  would  also  hsve  given  a  great 
many  extracts.  The  grateful  task  must  now  be 
reserved  for  our  next  issue.  Meanwhile  let 
every  Louisianian  order  the  book  from  Morgan 
as  soon  as  it  arrrives. 


SDiroRlAL  ROTSS. 
Wo  thank  "  Gertrude**  for  her  beantlftil  letter 
from  Italy.  It  came  too  late  for  the  Review, 
and  we  took  the  liberty  of  inserting  it  in  another 
journal  which  she  will  receive  as  soon  as  she 
gets  this.  Should  she  not,  a  line  to  the  office  of 
the  Review,  New-Orleans,  will  bring  sevaral 
copies.  We  love  the  inspirations  of  the  voung 
and  buoyant  heart,  replete  with  genius  and  with 
promise.  May  we  not  hope  that  these  inspira- 
tions will  tske  shape  and  form  oftener  In  the 
future.  We  oxtend  the  columns  of  either  jour* 
nal  to  her.    W«!'Vhe  throw  off  the  veil  f 

We  call  the  attention  of  mer<^iints  and  others 
«>  the  advertisement  of  the  SC:"!nander  Safei 
which  appears  on  our  cover.  These  safes  have 
stood  the  tesU  trlnmphanUy  iu  the  great  fires 


of  New. York.  New-Orleans,  San  Fraaeiaeo,  ale, 
as  thousands  of  certificates  now  before  us  show, 
all  of  which  can  be  seen  at  the  olfico  of  the 
agent,  Mr.  Bridge,  in  New  Orleans. 

Thanks  to  J.  R.  Watkinf ,  Esq.,  nf  Richmond, 
for  valuable  Hi«>torlcn]  Documenta^lo  Senatois 
ftoule,  Rttftk,  Downs,  etc.,  for  C<mgrea».|nul 
Documents,  and  to  Marvball  P.,WiUer,  oTMasB^ 
for  Agricultural  Documents. 

No.  3  of  Taxation— an  able  paper  upon  Mexi- 
»— -one  upon  Spain,  Ac,  must  be  reserved  to 


our  next. 


J.  C.  MOKGAN, 

BookBeller  and  Stationer, 

Exchange  Place,  adjoining  the  Post- 
Office^  New- Orleans, 

THE   LATEST  PUBLICATIONS    BBCCIVED  BT 
STEAMER    AKD  EXPRESS. 

The  Works  of  Daniel  Webster  oompleto.  6  toIl 

8vo.>-Price  $15. 
The  Cavaliers  of  Eagland.    By   W.  Henry 
>•  Herbert.    1  vol.    ISmo.— Price  f  1  tS. 
Hungary  in  1651— with  Experience  of  the  Aus- 
trian Police.    By  Chas.  Lorlng  Brace.    1  vol. 

l3mo.-~#l  25. 
The  Howadji  in  Syria.   By  George  Wm.  Canls, 

author  of  Nile  Notes.    1  vol.    ISmo.— $1. 
Horse  Shoe  Robinson.    By  Hon.  J.  P.  Kennedy, 

sutborof  8wallow  Bam.  1  voL  19mo— fl  50. 
Bronchitis  and  Kindred  DiseasM— in  lansnage 

adapted  to   common  readers.     By  W.  W. 

Hall.  MwD.    1vol.    12mo.— •!. 
The  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  Mora.    1  vaL 

ISrao.— 50  cts. 
Gnieties    and    Gravities.    By    Horace    Smith, 

author  of  Rejected  Addressee,  (Appletoa's  Po* 
pular  Library.).**  90  els. 
Pari*  Sketch  Book.    By  Thackeray,  anthor  of 

Vanity   Pair,  Ac,   (Appleton's  Popular  Li* 

brary.)    3  vols.— #1. 
Journey  to   Iceland   and  Travels  In  Sweden 

and  Norway— traatlated  from  the  German  of 

Ida  Pfeiffer.    1  vol.    ISmo.— 50  eta. 
Gothic  Architecture  applied  to  Modern  Resi- 

deuces.    By  Arnot.    1  vol.    4lo.— #4. 
Hand  Book  of  Wines,    ily  Then.  McMuUea. 

1  VOL    i8mo.-.«l. 
Lectures    on    Histology.      1    voL    8vo. — $2. 
Papers  from  the  Qnnrterly  Review,  (Appleton's 

Poputsr  Library.)— 50  cU. 
The  Romance  of  the  Revolution.    1  vol.  ISbmx 

-#150. 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  Niebahr.    1  voL    iShno. 

— $1  35. 
The  Literature   and  Lilirary  Men  of  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland.    By  H.  Mills.    3  vols. 

8vo.— 13  5U. 
Zephyrs  from  Itsly  and  Siellj.    B/  W.   M. 

Gould.    1  vol.     ISmo.>-|l. 
The  Diplomacy  of  the  Revolution.    By  Tras* 

cott.    1  vol.    !3mo.— TScts- 
Austris  in  ]848-'49,  being  a  History  of  the  late 

Political  Moveroenta  in  Vlenns,  Milan,  Venice, 

and  Prague.   By  W.  H.  Styles.  8  vols.    8m. 

$3  50. 
Pynnhurst— his    Wanderings   and    Wnys    of 

Thinking.      By  Donnid  MacLeod.      1   vol 

8vo.— 1  95. 
A   Treatise    on  Metallurgy.      By    Frederick 

Overman.    1  voL    Svc— #5. 
The    Wide,   Wide    World.    >  By    Eltznbetk 

WethereU.    8  vols.    ISmo.— f  1  50. 
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Queechj.    By  the  tuthor  of  llie  Wide,  WUo 

World.    STolff.    12nio.-^l  75. 
Trench  on  the  U>e  of  Wwde.    1  vol.    ISmo.— 

75ct». 
The  PriocIpTes  of  Coorteiy,  with  MnU  and  ob- 
servations on  MaoBera  and  Hnbiu.    By  G«o. 

W.  Hervey.    I  vol.    12mo.— 75«K. 
A  Bonk  for  a  Corner.    By  Leigh  Hant—Put- 

nani'a  Hcmi  Monthly  Library. — 95  cts. 
Claret  aud  Olives  frooi  the  Rhone  to  the  Qa- 

roune— Putnam's   Semi-Moatbly    Library.— 

35cts. 
Hood's  Up  theRhioe,  with  comic  1Iluatrations»- 

Putnam's    Somi-Monthly   Library.     2   vols. 

60  CIS. 
The  Works  of  Stephen  Olin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

2  vols.    bvo^$S. 

NOVELS. 

The  DaltMs.    By  Lever  —50  eta. 

Home  aud  its  Inflttence.-^O  cts. 

Clifton  or  Modern  Fashion.  By  Arthur  Town* 
1ey.->ftO  ets. 

R4>mon>e  and  other  Tales.    By  Jamea.— 25  cts. 

The  Corvican  Brothers.    By  I>uaiBft.<— 25  ets. 

Pequ  i  ii  i  1  lo.    By  James. — 50  eU. 

Hunting  the  Romat)tie.~50cts. 

Heir  of  the  Manor.— 25  cto. 

Ben  Brace,  a  Sea  Tale.— 50  ets. 

Lady  Felicia 50  eta. 

The  La>  s  of  Bruce.— By  Grace  Agvitar.  2  vols. 
$1. 

Viola.  By  Cmercon  Benoeit— 25  cU. 

Gilderoy,  a  Tale.— 25  els. 

Kate  Penrose.    By  Mt<u  Helbaeb.— 25  cts. 

The  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  of  Harry  Rocket 
Scapegrace^— 50  ct*. 

The  Necro0nne«*r.    By  R««ynolds.— 50  cts. 

Ivar— By  Miss  Carlen  —25  cu. 

AUnmont,  or  the  Charity  Sister.  By  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton. 

MAGAZINES  FOR  JULY. 
Harpers' ;  De  Bow  ;  Knickerbocker  ;  Eetee- 
tic;  Hunt's  Merchants';  Bankers'  Magazine; 
IffechanicH*  MngaKlne ;  Goitey's  Lady's  Book  : 
GrahamV  Magazine ;  SartainV  Union  Mag aziae ; 
Freemason's  Magaaine;  Blackwood  for  June; 
£4iinburjrh,  London  Quarterly,  North  British 
and  Wefitmittsier  Reviews  for  April;  London 
Art  Journal  for  June;  London  Lancet  for  June. 


NORTON'S  LITERARY  GAZEHE 

AUD 

PUBLISHERS'  0IR0T7LAR, 

NBWYORK  ; 

A  Monthly  Record  of  Works  Published  in 

AMERICA,  ENGLATTDf  OEKMAWY  A.  rRANCV, 

fFith  a  Reviev)  of  the  eurreut  Literature  oftka 
day;  CanttmU  a/ Uaditig  American  and  En- 
gluh  PefiodieuU,  ann»uneement»  af  iVeis 
Books,  4rc^  tssaed  en  fA«  15tA  of  tack  montk^ 
at  %\  per 


MEDICAL    OOLLEGB  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  annual  course  of  Lectures  in  thiH^Inttitu- 
tlon  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  Nnvem 
ber,  andtermlnatei  the  first  Salurd^  in  March. 
Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  the  following 
branches  :— 

Anatomy,  by  J.  E.  Holbivok,  M.  D. 
Surgery,  by  E.  Geddiiiga,  M.  D. 
Institutes  and  Practice,  by  S.  Henry  Dicksoni 

M.D. 
Physiolofy,  by  Jkmes  MMthrle.  M.  D. 
Materia  Medica.  by  Henry  R.  Fro^t.  M.  D. 
Obeteuics,  by  Thos.  G.  Prlolesu,  M.  D. 
Chemistry,  by  C.  U.  Shepard.  M.  D. 
^Comparative  Anatomy,  by  L.  Agnsslz,  M.  D. 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  St.  Jnliaa  Ravenel, 

M.a 


Assistant  Demonttrator,  F.  T.  Miles,  M.  D. 
Prosector  to  the  Professor  of  ■  Surgery,  J.  F.  M. 

Geddings,  M.  D. 

Clinicsl  Lectures  are  delivered  twice  a  week 
at  the  Marine  Hospital,  aud  Hospital  of  tho 
Alms>house,  by  the  physicians  or  those  Insti- 
tutions. 

Demonstraiive  Instruction  in  Medicine  and 
Surgery  at  the  College  Hospital,  by  the  Profes- 
sor of  the  Medical  College. 

The  Disrectinx-Rooms  will  be  opened  on  tlM 
first  day  of  November. 

The  commencement  wiH  be  held  at  an  early 
date  in  March 

For  further  information  of  the  organization 
and  course  of  insimetion  in  the  CoU^pm,  and 
other  delailH,  a  printed  circular  can  be  obtained 
by  reference  to 

HENRY  R.  FROST,  M.  D.,  Dsm. 
*  At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  and 
Faculty  of  the  Medical  College,  held  on  the  3d 
day  of  January,  1H52,  Dr.  L-  Agassis  was  unani- 
mously elected  Professor  of  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy, with  the  distinct  uaderstanditig  that  ihe 
collegiate  expenses  of  the  Student  are  not  to  ba 
increased  by  this  addilioa  to  tite  course.    < 

FEBHSTLVAlilA  COLLEGE. 
Medical  Department. 

IVIWTH  BKLOW  X.OCVST-87. 

The  Lectures  in  this  Institution  for  the  See- 
sifon  of  I8S2-3,  will  coBsmenee  on  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 11th,  and  be  continued,  without  interrup- 
tion, until  the  ensuing  1st  of  March,  including 
a  l^il  course  of  instruction  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  a  medical  ednevtiea. 

The  Faculty  is  coostttated  as  follows: 

William  Darraeb,  M.  D.,  Profr.  of  Practice  of 

Medicine. 
John  Wiltbaok.  M.  D.,  Profr.  of  Obstetrics  and 

Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
Henry  S.  Patterson,  M.  D.,   Profr.  of  Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
David  Gilbert,  M.  D.,  Profr.  of  Prlneiples  and 

Practice  of  Sorgery. 
John  6.  Ree>«.  H.  D.,  Profl*.  of  Medical  Chem- 
istry and  Pharmacy. 
Jonathan  M.  Allen,  M.  D.,  Profr  of  Anatomy. 
Francis  G.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Proft*.  of  Institutes  of 

Medicine. 
Wm.  H.  Gobricbt,  M.  D.,   Demonstrator    of 

Anatomy. 

Second  course  students  are  f^irnished  with  a 
ticket  to  the  Clinical  lectures  of  the  Pcnimylva- 
nia  Hospital,  without  additional  charge.  Clin- 
ical Lectures  on  Medicine  and  Surgery,  with 
operations,  are  delivered  twice  a  week  in  th<> 
College,  by  the  Professors  of  Practice  and 
Sargery.  The  Anatomical  Rooms  will  be  open 
early  in  September.  Fees— Matriculation,  $&. 
Ticket  of  each  chair,  $15.    Graduation,  $30. 

For  further  tuformation,  address  David  Gil- 
ben.,  M.  D.,  Registrar,  No.  181  North  Niotb-st. 

Sept— It. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

FEMALE  MEDICAL  COLLEaE  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 
Ssssisn  •/  1852-5S. 
The  Third  Annual  Session  of  this  InstHa. 
lion  will  commence  on  the  13th  of  September, 
1852.  and  continue  fbur  mc       s  and  a  half. 

FACULTT. 

Joseph  S.  LofcosHORX,  M.  D..  Professor  of 
Obstetrics,  x       Dineaaes  of  Women  and  ChR- 

N.  R.  MossLET,  M.  D.,  ProfeMOS  of  Apatosiy. 

Abraham  Livkxet,  Hi  D.,  Professor  of 
Practice  of  Medicine. 

David  J.  JoMason.  M.  J>.,  Prafeiaer  af 
Gliemlstry  and  Toxicology. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


William  BL  Corvicll,  M.  D.,  Frofeseor  of 
Physiology  ftBd  Hedlcal  JniiBpradenee. 

S.  0.  RoLrc,  M.  D..  ProfeBSor  of  Surgery. 

Ellwood  Uartst,  H.  D.,  Frofesrar  of  Ma- 
teria H«die«. 


To  eaeh  Profcmor $10  00 

Practical  Anatomy 7  00 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  outy  oimo) ft  00 

«nduaUonfc« 20  00 

For  further  infomatloD,  apply  peraonaUy 
fir  by  letter  (poet-paid)  to 

Datio  J.  JoRKemv,  M.  D., 
Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
229  Aroh-elreet. 

UNIVERSITY  oTnASHVILLE. 

Hw  S«oeiid  AanoAl  OoarM  at  LMtozM  ia  thn  d«i«rtiD«iit 
frill  eanOMim  <«  tfa«  «nt  Memliy  of  MovMsktf  o*xt,«iMl 
coatinM  till  the  flnt  of  ih*  «a«ains  March. 
rAVL  F.  Eva,  M.  D.,  PiloeiptM  cmI  PnetiM  of  »«g»i7> 
John  M.  w7rtoM,  M.  a,  OMatrieiaMl  tlia  DiMwaeaf 

Women  •odCbiidrMi.  .    . 

▲.^H.  BVCHA.NAS  M.D.,SuigfaiaIaiidPatliologifeal  Analoiny 

•ad  Phv«tol«fy.  _ 

W.    K.  BviWLUo,  U.  Du  iBMltirtM  mA  PteetiM    of 

C.  K.  WuMCOH,  M.D.,  MaUria  Madiea and Madks^l  Juia- 

KoSinS'VouTWM,  H.  D.,43Meral  and  Spaeial  Anatomy. 
J.  BuaiB*  UaMLsr,  M-  p.,  Cboadrtry  and  nannacy. 
Wa.UAMt.BiM«4i«,M.  D.,I>njaa«tia«Dr«fAait«tty. 
The  Aaatomioal  room  wiU  b«  opened  for  ■tadeati  on  tha 

A  ftUl  JPrttiMimmr^  Gmru  of  LectnrM  wdl  be  fi««  by  the 
*»  alM  on  the  am  Monday  of  October. 


Pee  of  each  PtofeeMr  »18:  MatricaUOioa  ticket  ft;  iMs- 
•ectinv  ticket  110 ;  Uradnalion  Cm  •».        .  ^       .    _  ^ 

Qood  board  mu  be  obtained  in  tha  city  at  frcan  f  9  50  to 
tt  p«r  week.    Forthar  in26iniaUoa  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 


^eealnsr  tbe  Dean. 


mayb 
J.  B.  LUfDSLBY.M.  D^^mm, 


BriCMiBiia  Wmvem 

The  rabserlber  would  reepectfblly  eaU  the 
attention  of  southern  merchant!  to  their 
stock  of  the  above  ware,  consistiiig  of  tea-sets, 
coffee-pots,  sugar  and  slop  bowls,  croam  and 
molasses  cups,  caston,  lampSf  candlesticks, 
spittoons,  pitchers,  spoons,  &c.,  &c..  of  rarleU 
pattoms ;  being  persuaded  that  from  their 
long  experience  in  manafiMsturlDg  the  above 
ware,  they  will  be  able  to  give  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. Hull  b  Boabdhaw, 

Not.  93  and  95  Arch-street,  Fhilad. 

Dr.    Ilo«an«d*«  Oermnii    Bitters. 

The  relaxing  heats  of  summer  loare  behind 
them  » long  train  of  evils.  The  most  universal 
i>f  thpse  are  general  debility,  and  ita  snre 
attendant,  lowness  of  spirits.  For  these  we 
can  recommend  a  speedy  and  unfailing  cure, 
ia  the  shape  of  Hoofl  end's  Qeraan  Bitters, 
prepared  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Js4sk8on.  Philadelphia. 
It  is,  in  our  opinion  a  medicine  tui  generik — 
alone — uaapproachaUe.  It  seems  to  reach  the 
fountain  head  of  the  difficulty  in  the  dlgestiva 
organisation,  and  thus  to  reUeve  the  secre- 
tions and  the  blood  of  the  UMceriu  im^U,  or 
the  cause  of  disease.  Its  tonic  properties 
give  vigor  to  the  membranes  of  the  stomach, 
and  promote  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  Juice, 
which  dissolves  the  food,  while  its  cordial, 
soothipg,  and  alterative  influence  Imparts 
general  regularity  and  strangth  to  the  action 
of  the  secretive  organs,  and  seems  to  fortify 
the  constitution.  Such  is  our  own  experience 
«)f  its  effects,  and  we  believe  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  evidence  of  all  who  have  tried  it.  or  had 
«in  opportunity  of  witnessing  its  operations. 
For  Bule  by  Dr.  Jackson,  120  Arch-st.  Fhilad  ; 
J.Wright  &  Co..  151  Chartres-st.  New-Orleans, 
St.  Dealers  generally. 

W.  A.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 
€«ttoK  smd  T^bacc*  ffact«rt« 

coMMisaioir    and    roawARoiira    KiacitAWTS, 
No.  28  Commercial  Plate,  NewOrUans 


GITIlf  1VB88  *  HIIiI<» 

56  Omm^t^Ntw-OrUmmt, 


WatobM.  Jewelry*  DUmonds. 

Q0ld  PiuM,  Fime   CmiUrf,  Gam€9,   Umkrdloi, 

GUNS,  RIFLES,  PISTOLSl^ 

FANS.  OPSRA  GLASSES.  PORTS  MOS.NAISS, 

Drmtmg,  iAqtvr,   ffvrK  J^mbI^  Ofavc    md 

Odmr  Omcs,  mnd 

FINE  FANCY  ARTICLES. 

CA8KIN  &  CO., 

Extenaive  Dry  Oooda  Eetablishment, 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Nos.  2  and  4  Chartreihstreet,  comer  «/ 
Canalt  New  Orieatit, 
Persons  ftom  the  interior  making  their  pur- 
chases in  New^rleans.  wttl  examine  the  large 
and  oon^ete  assortment  of  Dry  Goods  « 
every  description  offered  for  sale  at  this  et- 
Ubliahment.    Relying  upon  cash  sales  and 

auick  returns  the  prices  of  every  article  are 
xed  at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  as  lov  it  to 
believed  or  lower  than  in  any  other  bouse  in 
the  city. 

f  mprovMl  Corn  Still*  for  Fteotert. 

The  undersigned  offers  his  servioea  t4>  tlia 
planters  of  Louisiana,  In  making  Improve- 
ments In  Grist  Mills,  dresntng  the  ston«>s  on 
•  new  plan.  Invented  by  Mr.  Gainee.  of  Texas. 
By  this  plan  he  engages  to  make  any  mUl  grind 
St  least  double  the  usual  quanUty,  inelndioff 
even  patent  mills,  and  make  cool  and  flue 
meal.  He  cuts  his  f^irrows  wide  and  deep, 
and  by  having  a  smooth,  polished  face,  the 
dressing  is  much  more  durable  tlxaa  any 
other. 

Harsa-MillB  attached  to  a  good  running 
gear,  are  warranted  by  him  to  grind  two 
bushels  of  corn  an  hour  to  each  horse-power, 
and  steam^mills  in  proportion. 

If  no  satisftction  given,  no  pay  exacted. 
S.  WOLFF. 

TVniM.— Steam  MUls.  Cologne  Stune.  $50  ; 
Fionch  Burr-Stones.  0  per  isch  dUmeter ; 
small  Horse^Mias.  less.    Orders  may  be  s«it, 

Sost-pald,  to  the    office  of    Ma.  Dk  Bow's 
LlVlRW. 

FREDERICK  KLETT  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Drugs  and  Chemicals,  muuraelar- 
ers  of  White  Lead,  and  dealers  in  paints,  Oili^ 
Glass.  Varaiahea,  ibt . 

The  sub*eriber«  offer  a  fait  and  fVeah  assort- 
meat  of  Drugs,  Chemleala,  Ac,  Apotlieearlei^ 
Atmitare,  fancy  articles,  which  they  will  sell  on 
reasonable  terms.  * 

FREDK  KLETT  &  CO., 
N.  E.comar  Seeoad  and  Callow  hill-slrects. 
Sept— 12m. 

DR.  CICERO   BAAKEE, 

Office^    82    Unioii-ttrcei,    Ncw-Orlcans. 
49-  Dr.  Baakrk  wilt  pay  parti  ^ular  attes* 
tion  to  office  pradtiee. 

Rle  CABDONA  Ss  €0., 

Dealers  in  nrery  descriptivO  of  C«^"«t  Pumt- 
fare.  Mom  and  Ifair  MMtrasscs,  Looking 
QUmiUt  Trtauparent  Windom  Shade*,  ^^ 
No.  \3»  CANAL-STREET,  Stnte-r 
Sfuartf  Nino-Orieoss; 


.^c^ 


^^^--t^c^c-*.,  e^tt. 


>. 

^  A^< 
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ART.  L-MEXICOIN  1852. 

SMBRACIKQ  A  BBTROSPKCT  OF  HER  PAST   BISTORT,  AND   QONTRASTINa  IT 
WITH  THB  PRBSBNT  ;   TOaSTHSR  WITH  A  YIBW  OF  HBR  RESOURCES  AND 

WBALTH    IN    AaRICULTCRB,    COMMERCB,    HANUFAOTURSS,    BTO. ^BSB 

OOTERNMBNT,  LAWS  AND  INSTITUTIONS,  XTO. 

[In  some  of  the  previous  volumes  of  the  Review,  we  have  published  valuable 
papers  upon  Mexico — those  by  the  Hon.  Joel  R.  Poinsett  and  by  Brantz  Mayer, 
being  the  most  elaboriite.  As  our  interest  in  Mexico  naturally  increases,  and 
wUl  continue  to  increase,  the  following  paper,  which  exhausts  the  subject  in  every 
point  of  view,  cannot  but  attract  wide  attention.] — Ed. 

There  are  few  countries  on  the  globe,  whether  we  consider  their 
geographical  position,  their  facilities  for  commerce,  or  their  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  resources,  upon  which  nature  has  more  bountifully 
lavished  her  gifts,  than  Mexico.  Situated  in  the  most  central  posi- 
tion of  the  New  World,  and  washed  by  two  oceans,  one  on  the  east, 
and  the  other  on  the  west ;  possessed  of  every  variety  of  climate ; 
of  a  soil  of  extraordinary  fertility  ;  of  inexhaustible  mines  of  the  pre- 
cious and  other  metals ;  and  of  immense  forests  of  the  most  valua- 
ble timber  in  the  world,  one  might  easily  fancy  that  it  was  designed 
to  be  the  seat  of  a  vast  and  powerful  empire — that  it  was  marked 
out  for  the  'G^^aAd^  Trjg  of  the  Western  World.  Mexico,  however, 
is  but  a  striking  and  pitiful  illustration  of  the  observation  that  often 
forces  itself  upon  the  mind  of  the  general  observer,  that  nature's 
fhirest  and'choicest  portions  of  the  earth  are  too  often  cursed  in  their 
inhabitants,  while  they  are  blessed  in  all  that  unassisted  nature  could 
lavish  upon  them.  Mexico  is  what  she  is,  solely  from  being  pos- 
sessed by  an  indolent,  ignorant,  and  unprogressive  race. 

The  taking  of  the  capital  of  Mexico  on  the  13th  of  August,  1521, 
by  D.  Fernando  Cortes,  terminated  the  conquest  of  the  Mexican 
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Empire,  and  commenced  the  long  and  inglorious  Spanish  rule,  which 
even  at  the  present  day  disgraces  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
world.  The  &11  of  Montezuma,  and  the  seizure  of  his  capital, 
was  rapidly  succeeded  by  the  subjugation  of  all  the  provinces  over 
which  it  was  the  first  work  of  Cortes  to  extend  the  Spanish  sway,  he 
himself  ruling  them  under  the  title  of  Captain-General  and  Governor, 
which  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Charles  V.  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1522,  and  confirmed  in  1525,  with  the  additional  title  of  Civil  and 
Military  Governor  of  the  coasts  of  the  South  of  New  Spain.* 

For  all  his  great  services  to  the  crown  of  Spam,  Cortes  was  treat- 
ed, as  Columbus  bad  been  before  him,  with  the  basest  ingratitude, 
the  Emperor  finally  refusing  to  appoint  him  Captain-General  of 
Mexico,  and  suffering  him  to  fall  into  neglect.  He  died  near  Seville, 
in  1554,  at  the  age  of  63. 

Under  the  Spanish  arrangements  for  the  government  of  Mexico,  it 
was  erected  into  a  subordinate  kingdom,  under  a  Viceroy,  with  pow- 
ers nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  sovereign,  he  being  restrained  only 
by  a  Besidenciay  or  court  of  investigation,  which  had  the  power  of 
calling  him  to  an  account  for  the  acts  of  his  administration,  on  his 
return  to  Spain ;  and  by  the  Attdiencia,  or  court  of  final  app^  i^^ 
Mexico,  which  was  first  established  in  Mexico  in  1528.  The  vice> 
royalty  was  not  fully  established  until  1535,  when  the  first  Viceroy, 
Don  Antonio  db  Mendoza,  was  appointed.  From  that  time  down 
to  the  year  1821,  a  space  of  286  years,  Mexico  continued  to  be  a 
melancholy  and  disgraceful  blank  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  known 
only  by  its  issues  of  the  precious  metals.  The  natives  were  re- 
garded as  freemen  and  vassals  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  but  the  Span^'sh 
discoverers,  settlers,  and  their  posterity,  were  to  have  a  preference  in 
all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  appointments,  a  system  which  still  con- 
tinues in  Cuba,  where  those  of  pure  Spanish  blood  have  the  prefer- 
ence. 

The  natives  of  Mexico  were  thus  excluded  from  holding  any  office 
of  trust  or  profit.  The  great  object  of  the  Spanish  government  was 
to  keep  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  European  or  white  popula- 
tion ;  and  the  means  adopted  to  eflfect  this  object  were :  First,  to  dis- 
courage native  manufactures,  for  the  benefit  of.  those  belonging  to  the 
mother  country.  Spain,  however,  was  not  alone  in  the  execution  of 
such  a  disgraceful  policy,  for  England  did  the  same  thing  towards 
her  American  colonies.  Secondly,  to  make  all  the  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishments wholly  dependent  on  the  King  of  Spain,  without  any 
interference  of  the  Pope.  Besides  the  discouragement  of  domestic 
manu&ctures,  the  growth  of  fiax,  hemp  and  saffron  was  prohibited^ 
under  severe  penalties ;  that  of  tobacco,  as  now,  was  made  a  govern- 
ment monopoly.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  oli\;«  was  likewise 
prohibited ;  that  of  coffee,  cocoa,  and  indigo,  tolerated  only  under 
certain  restrictions,  and  in  such  quantities  as  might  suffice  for  the  de- 
mands of  the  mother  country. 

Such  was  the  barbarous  system  of  the  old  Spanish  Viceroyalty  of 

*  Adelantado  de  las  costas  del  sur  de  la  Nneva  Espafia. 
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Mexico,  a  system  which  was  maintained  for  nearly  three  centuries, 
during  which  time  sixty-three  Viceroys  succeeded*  one  another,  most 
of  whom  were  miserable  tyrants,  and  distinguished  for  nothing  but 
their  fidelity  to  the  barbarous  system  which  they  were  required  to 
sustain,  and  for  their  private  vices  and  public  cruelties — ^their  extor- 
tions and  their  arbitrary  rule.  Of  the  sixty- three  Viceroys,  ten  were 
Archbishops.  The  clergy,  undoubtedly,  were  the  most  influential 
class,  and  shared  largely  in  the  administration  of  the  government, 
and  had  the  sole  charge,  as  now,  of  the  education  of  the  people.  In 
their  zeal  to  suppress  the  idolatry  of  the  aborigines,  a  cruel  and  ex- 
terminating persecution  was  maintained.  The  Aztec  temples,  altars, 
idols,  and  monuments  of  every  description,  were  destroyed  without 
discrimination;  thus  depriving  the  world  of  many  valuable  anti- 
quities that  would  have,  undoubtedly,  contributed  much  to  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  continent.* 

The  oppressive  and  intokrable  rule  of  the  Viceroys  continued 
with  unabated  severity  until  the  year  1808,  when  the  arrival  of  the 
news  of  the  abdication  of  Charles  VI.  of  Spain  gave  a  shock  to  the 
royal  authority  in  Mexico,  which  no  skill  of  the  Viceroys  could 
afterwards  repair.  The  natives  and  colored  population,  who  had  so 
long  groaned  under  the  oppressions  of  the  Viceroys,  seized  this  op- 
portunity of  asserting  their  rights.  They  were  resisted  by  the 
Attdiencia,  who  seized  also  the  Viceroy,  Iturrigarry,  and  sent  him  to 
Spain,  where  he  was  conflned  a  prisoner  until  the  general  amnesty, 
"llie  viceroyalty  continued,  the  Audiencia  administering  the  govern- 
ment, as  it  always  had  done,  in  the  interim  between  the  deposition 
or  death  of  one  Viceroy  and  the  appointment  of  another.  In  1810, 
another  insurrection  against  the  authorities  of  Spain  broke  out,  headed 
by  Hidalgo  and  Morelos,  two  priests  of  New  Spain.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  latter,  the  first  National  Congress  assembled,  in  1813, 
at  Chilpanzingo,  and  published  a  declaration  of  the  independence  of 
Mexico,  A  sanguinary  guerrilla  warfare  was  kept  up  for  several 
years,  until,  in  1821,  Iturbide,  who  had  previously  been  a  royalist, 
suddenly  declared  in  favor  of  the  liberal  party,  and  published  his 
celebrated  manifesto  of  Iguala,  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
The  whole  population^joined  his  standard ;  and  such  was  his  power, 
that  the  new  Viceroy,  Don  Juan  O'Donoju,  who  arrived  at  Vera 
Cruz  on  the  21st  of  July,  1821,  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  gov- 
ernment, found  it  necessary  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Iturbide,  on 
the  24th  of  August  following,  at  Cordova,  by  which  he  accepted  the 
plan  of  independence  proclaimed  by  Iturbide,  and  thus  abandoned 
the  viceroyalty.  He  died  in  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  8th  of  the 
following  October. 

The  city  of  Mexico  was  occupied  on  the  8th  of  September,  1821, 
by  the  troops  of  Iturbide,  who,  as  generalissimo,  convoked  a  junta  of 
notable  personages,  who,  on  the  following  day,  published  an  act  de- 

*  Speaking  of  the  inrlMcriimnate  destrucdon  of  monamenU,  the  greatest  of  Meieicaa 
antiquaries,  Antonio  de  Gama,  thas  complains :  **  dnantos  precicwos  monamemot  de  la 
•ntigae  Jad,  por  fidta  de  intelligenzay  habran  perecido  en  esta  mafiera.*' 
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daring  solemnly  the  independence  of  the  nation,  conformably  to  the 
bases  established  in  the  plan  of  Iguala  and  in  the  treaty  of  Cordova. 
This  act  was  universally  recognized  and  approved.  The  new  gov- 
ernment was  at  first  carried  on  by  a  regency  of  four  persons,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Iturbide.  This  mode  of  administration  continued 
only  until  the  18th  of  May,  1822,  when  Iturbide  was  proclaimed 
Emperor  by  a  part  of  the  people  of  the  capital.  He  assumed  the 
title  of  Agustik  I.,  and  governed  until  the  19th  bf  March,  1823, 
when  he  abdicated  the  crown,  in  consequence  of  a  revolution  which 
proclaimed  the  establishment  of  a  republican  government  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  great  unpopularity  was  his  having  dissolved 
the  congress  by  military  force.  He  was  allowed  to  retire  from  the 
country  on  an  annual  allowance  of  £5,000,  in  consideration  of  his 
past  services  to  the  country ;  but  this  was  accompanied  by  an  edict 
of  outlawry  in  case  he  should  return.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  pro- 
hibition, he  returned  clandestinely,  and  being  discovered,  was  seized 
and  executed. 

On  the  expulsion  of  Iturbide,  the  congress  was  re-assembled,  and 
a  provisional  government  was  formed,  consisting  of  a  junta  of  five 
persons,  who  governed  until  the  10th  of  October,  1824,  when  General 
Guadalupe  Viotoria  was  elected  first  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  under  a  new  constitution,  which  was  sanctioned  and  pub- 
lished on  the  4th  of  October,  1824.  The  government  was  modeled 
on  that  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  constitution  of  1824,  fiileen 
presidents,  succeeded  one  another  until  1837,  when  a  change  in  the 
constitution  was  made,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Santa 
Anna,  by  which  the  former  federal  system  of  government  was  over- 
thrown, and  a  Central  Republic  established  in  its  stead.  Of  this, 
Anastatia  Bustamente  was  the  first  president.  Under  the  Central 
Republic,  there  were  five  presidents,  the  last  of  whom,  Javier  Eche- 
verria,  was  deposed  by  a  revolution  on  the  10th  of  October,  1841. 
A  dictatorship  followed,  first  of  Santa  Anna,  then  of  Nicholas  Bravo, 
then  of  Santa  Anna  again,  and  lastly  of  Valentm  Canalizo,  who  ter- 
minated his  dictatorship  on  the  4th  of  June,  1844,  when  the  Central 
Republic  was  revived,  under  the  modified  constitution  of  1843.  Un- 
der the  restored  Central  Republic,  there  were,  five  presidents  within 
the  space  of  two  years,  and  three  revolutions,  deposing  three  out  of 
the  five,  Canalizo,  Herrera,  and  Nicholas,  who  fell  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1846.  Santa  Anna,  the  first  of  this  notable  dynasty,  held 
power  only  about  three  months. 

The  Federal  Republic  was  now  restored ;  and  by  a  decree  of 
Mariano  Salas,  charged  with  the  executive  power,  and  chief  of  the 
army,  the  constitution  of  1824,  the  one  now  in  force,  was  re-estab- 
lished. Under  the  new  order  of  things,  Mariano  Salas  was  the  first 
executive.  Since  1846,  he  has  been  succeeded  by  eight  administra- 
tions. The  present  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  is  Mariano 
Arista. 

Of  Mexico,  since  the  overthrow  of  the  viceroyalty,  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  that  anarchy  and  misrule  have  never  been  absent 
from  the  republic,  so  called,  and  that  the  people  have  degenerated 
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apace.  Hie  state  of  the  country  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  one 
bordering  on  barbarism.  The  government  is,  in  fact,  a  military  des- 
potism, in  the  hands  of  a  few,  who  regard  less  the  improvement  of 
the  country  than  their  own  private  interests.  The  people,  plunged 
into  the  grossest  ignorance,  are  utterly  unfit  for  self  government, 
and  are  made  the  tools  of  every  ambitious  leader. 

GsooRAPHT  OF  TfflB  RspmiLio  OF  Mbzioo. — ^Thc  territory  of  the 
Mexican  Republic  extends  from  the  15tli  to  the  32d  degree  of  north 
latitude.  Its  northern  boundary,  as  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  is  a  line  extending  from  the  mouth  of  Uie  Rio  Bravo  del 
Norte,  along  the  middle  of  that  river,  up  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  New  Mexico ;  thence  following  the  southern  and  western  boundary 
of  New  Mexico  to  the  river  Gila ;  thence  down  the  Gila  to  the  Colo- 
rado, and  thence  by  a  line  due  west  to  a  point  on  the  Pacific,  one 
mile  south  of  the  port  of  San  Diego.  On  the  south  of  Mexico  is 
Guatemala ;  on  the  east,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  on  the  west,  the 
Pacific.  The  greatest  length  of  the  republic  is  a  straight  line  ex- 
tending from  San  Diego  to  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Chiapas,  a 
distance  of  750  leagues.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  424  leagues. 
The  extent  of  its  entire  sea-coast  is  about  2,199  leagues.  The  ex- 
tent of  its  northern  frontier  is  660  leagues ;  and  of  its  southern,  202. 
The  area  of  its  territory  is  estimated  at  115,426  square  leagues,  or 
1,038,834  square  miles,  by  D.  Miguel  M.  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  the  latest 
writer  on  the  subject.  The  area  of  Mexico,  t^en,  is  about  one-third 
that  of  all  Europe. 

The  islands  belonging  to  Mexico  are  Cozumel,  Concum,  Mugeres, 
Contoy,  in  the  sea  of  the  Antilles ;  Lobos  and  Carmen,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  Cerros,  Guadalupe,  San  Bernardo,  Santa  Margarita,  the 
Tres  Marias,  and  Revillagigedo,  in  the  Pacific;  and  San  Ignacio, 
Angel  de  Guarda,  Tiburon,  Salsipuedes,  San  Pedro,  Santa  Catalina, 
San  Jos^,  £spiritu  Santo,  and  Cerralvo,  in  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mountains. — ^A  large  portion  of  the  Mexican  territory  is  occupied 
by  the  immense  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  which  runs  through  its  whole 
length,  rendering  the  surface  of  the  country  extremely  varied.  At 
the  northern  border  of  Guatemala  the  Cordilleras  divides  into  two 
diverging  arms,  the  western  following  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and 
passing  entirely  through  the  republic ;  the  eastern  following  parallel 
to  the  coast  of  the  gulf,  and  subsiding  into  the  plains  of  Texas.  The 
whole  vast  tract  of  country  between  these  two  arms,  comprising 
about  three-fifths  of  the  entire  area  of  Mexico,  consists  of  a  central 
table-land,  called  the  Plateau  of  Anahuac,  elevated  from  6,000  to 
8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Hence  the  climate  of  this 
yast  plateau  is  temperate,  though  mostly  within  the  tropics.  Some 
very  high  mountains  are  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  the  central 
table-land,  and  it  is  also  traversed,  in  parts,  by  pretty  well  defined 
ridges,  which  divide  it  into  extensive  sub  plateaux ;  but  the  surface 
is  interrupted  by  few  transverse  valleys ;  and  in  some  directions  it 
is  quite  unbroken  either  by  depressions  or  by  hills.  Thus,  according 
to  Humboldt,  carriages  proceed  from  the  capital,  in  the  centre  of  the 
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plateau,  to  Santa  Fe,  a  distance  of  1,400  mileS|  without  any  importani 
deviations  from  an  apparent  level.* 

The  geolog^ical  formation  of  the  Mexican  Cordilleras  is  different 
firom  that  of  the  mountains  of  Europe  and  Asia,  in  which  sranite  is 
found,  overlaid  by  gneiss,  mica,  and  clay-slate ;  while,  in  Mexico,  in 
the  eastern  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  granite  is  seldom  met  with  on 
the  surface,  and  it  is  overlaid  with  porphyry,  green-atone,  amygdaloid, 
basalt,  obsidian,  and  other  igneous  rocks.  In  the  western  chain, 
however,  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  granite  appears  on  the  surjface. 
The  port  of  Acapulco  is  a  natural  excavation  in  that  species  of  rock. 
The  great  central  plateau  of  Anahuao,  between  lat  14°  and  20^  N., 
is  a  mass  of  porphyry,  characterized  by  the  constant  presence  of 
hornblende  and  the  entire  absence  of  quartz.  Here  are  found  large 
deposits  of  gold  and  silver.  These  ores  are,  however,  found  also  in 
syenite,  as  in  the  mines  of  Comjana ;  in  primitive  clay-slate,  as  at 
Uuanaxuato ;  and  in  transition  limestone,  in  other  places. 

The  mountains  of  Mexico  exhibit  a  multitude  of  peaks  of  great 
height,  the  plateau  of  Anahuac  itself  being  from  6,000  to  9,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Towering  far  above  this  lofty  table-land  are  colossal 
mountains,  concealing  at  times  amidst  the  clouds  their  .lofty  tops. 
The  principal  of  these  we  give  below,  in  a  tabular  view,  taken  from 
the  Cuadro  Sinoptico  de  la  Bepublica  Mexicana  en  1850,  of  M.  L. 
de  Tejada,  reducing  his  metres  or  metres  to  English  feet : 

HI6H£ST  MOUNTAINS  IN  MEXICO. 

Height 
Names.  in  feet.  SUtei. 

Fopocateped* 18,000 ....Mexieo. 

Pico  de  Ori«ava*  (Cillaltepetl) 1 7,600 Vera  Crux. 

Yxiaccihuatl* : 15,900 Mexico. 

Cerrode  Amsco 13,800 " 

Nevado  de  Toluca 14,800 « 

Cofre  de  ^erote*  (Nauchampatepetl) 13,600 VeraCros. 

Yolconode  Colima* 12,200 Colima. 

Peak  of  Zempoalteped 11,300 Oajaca. 

Pico  dedaincoo •••• 11,000 Michoacan. 

Volcano  del  Jorullo* 4,300 *• 

Volcano  of  Boconoaco* 8,000 ...Chiapas. 

Bufa  de  Zacatecaa 8,700 Zacatecaa. 

Cefro  de  Veta  Grande 9,200-. ••^. «« 

Cerro  d«l  Mercado 8,000  •••• Daranga 

Peak  of  JeauB  Maria 8,300 Cbihnahaa. 

Those  mountains  marked  thus  (*)  in  the  above  table  are  active 
volcanoes ;  and  we  should  also  add  the  volcano  of  Tuxtla.  There  are 
also  a  great  many  extinct  volcanoes.  The  active  volcano  of  Jorullo, 
west  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  first  broke  out  in  1759,  when  a  tract  of 
land,  from  three  to  four  miles  square,  swelled  up  like  an  inflated 
bladder,  emitting  flames  and  fragments  of  rock  through  a  thousand 
apertures.  These  active  volcanoes  seem  to  be  connected  with  others 
parallel  to  them  of  similar  origin.  Earthquakes  are  common  in 
Mexico,  but  they  seldom  do  much  harm.  This  may  be  owing  to 
their  being  so  many  active  volcanoes  in  the  country,  which  constant- 
ly give  vent  to  the  internal  fires,  and  prevent  any  destructive  accii< 
mulation  of  forces. 

*  Humboldt,  Nonvelle  Eapagne,  p.  254,  tq],  L 
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KiYXfis. — ^The  rivers  of  Mexico  are  few»  compared  with  the  extent 
of  territory.  The  Rio  Bravo  is  the  lai^gest  river.  It  is*  1,800  miles 
in  length,  and  is  navigable  several  hundred  miles  by  small  steamers. 
The  Coatzacoalcos  is  the  next  in  importance,  it  beiDg  navigable  for 
light  draft  steamers  125  miles.  The  Panuco,  which  empties  into 
the  gulf  at  Tampico,  would  be  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance, 
if  the  mouth  was  not  obstructed  by  a  bar.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Tula  and  of  the  Tobasco.  The  latter  is  132  leagues  in  length. 
The  Gila  is  182  leagues  in  length ;  the  Yaqui,  137  leagues.  Both  of 
these  rivers  empty  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  but  are  not  navigable. 
The  Santiago  6  de  Lerma  is  208  leagues  in  length,  and  empties  into 
the  Pacific  at  San  Bias. 

The  lakes  of  Mexico  are  all  small.  Lake  Terminos  is  the  largest 
Its  area  is  306  square  leagues ;  that  of  Lake  Caiman,  178  square 
leagues ;  and  that  of  Tamiagua,  102  square  leagues.  There  are  a 
great  many  others,  but  all  too  small  to  deserve  notice. 

Climatx. — ^The  temperature  and  climate  of  Mexico  is  extremely 
various.  This  is  owing  to  two  causes — the  great  extent  of  the  coun- 
try from  north  to  south,  and  the  elevation  and  rapidity  of  slope  of  the 
table-land  region  in  the  centre  towards  the  east  and  west.  The  cli- 
mates, especially  on  the  east  side,  are  more  distinctly  marked  by  the 
vegetation.  On  ^the  ascent  from  Vera  Cruz,  climates  succeed  each 
other  in  layers ;  and  the  traveler  passes  in  review,  in  the  course  of 
two  days,  the  whole  scale  of  vegetation,  from  the  parasitic  plants  of 
the  tropics  to  the  pines  of  the  arctic  regions.* 

There  are  in  Mexico  three  pretty  well  marked  climates :  First,  that 
of  all  the  country  of  a  less  elevation  than  2,000  feet,  embracing  all 
the  low  lands  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  including  the 
peninsula  of  Yucatan  and  the  greater  part  of  the  states  of  Tamaulipas, 
Vera  Cruz  and  Tobasco.  This  is  the  hot  region,  or  tierras  calientes. 
Secondly,  the  tierras  temphdas^  or  temperate  regions,  occupying  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  chains  or  barriers  which  bound  on  either  side 
the  central  table-lands.  These  regions  are  of  comparatively  limited 
extent,  embracing  the  region  beginning  at  the  elevation  of  2,500  feet 
and  extending  to  that  of  5,000.  The  mean  heat  of  the  year  in  this 
region  is  from  68°  to  70^  Fahrenheit.  The  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  unknown.  In  this  delightful  climate  are  the  cities  of  Xalapa^ 
on  the  east,  and  of  Cbilpanzingo  on  the  southwest  slope,  so  famous 
for  their  salubrity  and  for  the  abundance  of  their  fruit  trees.  The 
Mexican  oak,  and  most  of  the  fruits  and  cerealia  of  Europe, 
flourish  in  this  region.  The  climate  is,  however,  humid,  owing  to 
the  frequency  of  fogs,  giving  great  beauty,  luxuriance,  and  strength 
to  the  vegetation. 

Of  the  Herras  calientes  we  would  remark,  that  theyare  much  less 
extensive  on  the  western  than  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  mean  tem- 
perature, between  the  tropics,  is  about  77°  Fah.  This  region  is 
especially  suited  to  the  growth  of  sugar,  cotton,  indigo  and  ba- 
nanas. All  the  tropical  fruits  flourish  in  the  utmost  luxuriance.  The 
great  disadvantage  of  this  region  is  its  unhealthiness.     Endemic  die. 

•HnmboloU,  ISf  oareHe  Ecpagne,  vaL  L,  pp.  M9-290. 
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eases,  such  as  the  vomito  prieto,  the  Jtelnre  afnarilla^  and  intennittent 
fevers  (losfHos)  prevail,  and  almost  invariably  attack  the  unaccli- 
mated.  The  vamito  prieto,  or  yellow  fever,  prevails  from  August  to 
October,  between  the  tropics,  but  does  not  extend  its  ravages  beyond 
the  low  grounds  on  the  sea-coast ;  and  at  the  height  of  2,000  or  2,500 
feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  wholly  unknown.  The  sea-ports  on  both 
coasts  are  extremely  unhealthy  for  strangers. 

On  the  western  coast,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  strong  gales,  ap- 
proaching to  hurricanes,  during  the  months  of  July,  Ai:^st,  Septem- 
ber and  October,  the  navigation  is  extremely  dangerous.  On  the 
eastern  coast,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  October  to  Mardi,  north 
or  northeast  winds,  los  nortes,  or  "  northers,"  are  extremely  preva- 
lent, blowing  often  with  great  violence.  Frequently,  in  March  es- 
pecially, these  north  winds  approach  to  the  character  of  hurricanes, 
continuing  to  blow  without  intermission,  from  three  to  twelve  daya 
together,  rendering  the  navigation  extremely  dangerous. 

The  tierrcufriat,  or  cold  regions  of  Mexico,  include  all  the  exten-^ 
sive  table-lands  elevated  5,000  feet  and  upwards  above  the  sea.  The 
city  of  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of  7,400  feet,  has  a  mild  cliouite,  the 
mercury  of  the  thermometer  very  rarely  falling,  in  winter,  to  the 
freezing  point.  In  the  coldest  season  the  mean  heat  of  the  day  va- 
ries from  55^  to  70^  Fah.  In  summer  the  thermometer  seldom 
rises  in  the  shade  above  75^.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  city  of 
Mexico  is  about  64°,  while  that  of  the  tableland  generally  is  about 
62°,  which  is  nearly  that  of  Rome.  Where  the  table-lands  rise  to 
8,000  feet  or  more,  the  climate,  although  within  the  torrid  zone,  be- 
comes rude  and  disagreeable.  Under  the  parallel  of  Mexico  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow  varies  from  12  to  near  15,000  feet.  Ther& 
is  a  sensible  increase  in  the  variety  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  central 
plateau,  which  renders  vegetation  less  vigorous  thui  in  the  iierra9 
ealienies,  and  European  plants  do  not  thrive  perfectly  well. 

In  the  tropical  and  central  regions  of  Mexicr>,  as  jbr  north  as  lat 
28°,  there  are  but  two  seasons  in  the  year — ^the  wet  and  the  diy  ; 
the  former  extending  from  June  to  October,  and  the  latter  from  Oc- 
tober to  May.  From  the  24th  to  the  30th  parallal  the  rainy  season 
is  less  marked,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  snow  during  January 
and  February. 

The  climate  of  the  table-lands  is,  on  the  whole,  &vorable  to  health* 
Intermittent  fevers  are  rare.  Famines,  owmg  to  the  habitual  indo- 
lence of  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  has  oflen  thinned  the  peo- 
ple more  than  epidemic  complaints.  The  indolence  of  the  natives 
prevents  all  exertions  to  raise  more  food  than  necessary  fi)r  the  wants 
of  a  single  ordinary  season ;  and  no  one  ever  thinks,  when  there  is  a 
surplus,  of  laying  up  a  stock  against  future  contingencies. 

Agbiculturk. — ^Mexico,  from  its  extent  through  21  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, and  from  the  varied  elevation  of  its  surface,  causing  a  great 
variety  of  climate,  produces  most  of  the  tropical  plants  as  well  as 
those  of  the  temperate  zones.  Humboldt  says,  that  there  is  scarcely 
in  the  world  a  plant  not  susceptible  of  cultivation  in  some  part  of 
Mexico,  and  that  it  would  not  be  an  easy  task  for  the  botanist  to  ob- 
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tain  even  a  tolerable  acquaintance  ^th  the  multitudes  of  plants  in 
the  mountains  and  in  the  vast  forests  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras.* 
The  soil,  according  to  all  trarelers  in  Mexico,  is  of  extraojdinarjr 
fertility,  and  produces  abundantly  when  irrigated.  Each  climate  h^ 
its  peculiar  plants.  The  banana  flourishes  in  all  parts  where  the 
mean  temperature  is  75^  Fahr.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
Mexicans  that  the  various  cerealia  bear  to  the  Europeans  and  the 
western  Asiatics,  and  the  different  kinds  of  rice  to  the  Bengalees  and 
Chinese.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  there  is  probably  no  other 
plant  in  the  world  that  produces  on  the  same  extent  of  land,  and 
with  so  little  labor,  so  great  a  quantity  of  food.  Humboldt  affirms 
that  an  acre  of  land  planted  with  bananas  will  supply  more  than  fifty 
individuals  with  food,  while  the  same  extent  of  land  sown  with  wheat, 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  would  not  supply  more  than  two.  All 
the  labor  required  to  raise  this  enormous  produce,  is  to  cut  off  the 
stems  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  to  loosen  the  earth  slightly  about 
the  roots  of  the  plant  once  or  twice  a  year.  Hence,  say s  Humboldt, 
nothing  strikes  a  European,  recently  arrived  in  Mexico,  with  more 
astonishment,  than  the  smallness  of  the  patches  of  cultivated  ground 
around  cabins  that  swarm  with  men,  women  and  children. 

The  banana  is  a  tall  herbaceous,  endogenous  plant,  the  musa  sapien- 
turn  of  botanists,  having  broad  convex  leaves,  with  fine  oblique  veins, 
and  growing  in  a  tuft  from  the  top  of  a  stem  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  broad  bases  of  the  leaves.  The  fruit  ripens  in  succession  in 
large  clusters,  weighing  many  pounds.  It  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  plantain. 

Tlie  ease  with  which  the  natives  of  Mexico  obtain  a  subsistence, 
and  the  fewness  of  their  wants,  have  rendered  them  in  the  last  degree 
slothful.  Humboldt  says,  that  it  was  once  gravely  proposed  in  Mex- 
ico to  grub  up  and  destroy  all  the  banana  plantations,  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  industry  of  the  natives,  and  rouse  their  torpid  faculties. 

In  the  same  region  with  the  banana  grows  the  cassava  or  manioc, 
the  flour  of  which  makes  a  very  nourishing  bread.  It  requires  more 
care  than  the  banana,  somewhat  resembles  the  potato,  and  arrives  at 
maturity  in  about  eight  months  after  the  slips  have  been  planted. 

Maize,  or  Indian  com,  is  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  Mexico,  even  on 
the  plateaux  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  principal  food  of  the 
people  and  of  most  domestic  animals.  A  deflcient  crop  of  it,  which 
sometimes  happens,  is  followed  by  famine  and  great  distress.  The 
cultivation  of  mdian  com  is  pursued  in  many  parts  of  Mexico  on  a 
scale  quite  unknown  in  this  country.  Mr.  A.  M.  Gillam,late  U.  S.  Con- 
sul to  California,  who  traveled  in  Mexico  in  1843-4,  states  that,  near 
Zacatecas,  he  *'  traveled  by  the  side  of  a  continued  com-fleld  which 
extended  some  seven  or  eight  miles.  This  I  know,'^  he  adds,  ^*  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  to  believe,  but  it  is  nev- 
ertheless  true."  With  equal  veracity  it  is  stated, "  that  the  eye  could 
not  detect  the  breadth  of  the  cultivated  fleld,  for  it  was  lost  in  the 
distance  over  the  level  plain.    It  was  the  hacienda  or  plantation  of 

'NoaToOe  Sspagne,  toI.  ii,  p.  370. 
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San  Jaeinto,  and  the  property  of  Ck)nde  Perez  Galvez.  Besides  the 
maize  growing  on  that  farm,  there  were  wheat  and  other  crops.^'* 

Agriculture  in  Mexico  is  limited  simply  to  the  production  of 
enouglf  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the 
people.  The  cultivated  lands  are  chiefly  devoted  tb  Indian  com, 
chile^  (pimento,)  which,  says  Humboldt,  is  as  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  natives  as  salt  to  the  whites,  and  to  the  raising  of  frijoleSy  a 
kind  of  bean*  Corn,  chile  and  frijoles  are,  in  general,  the  sole  food 
of  the  poorer  classes.  Wheat,  oats,  rice,  potatoes,  peas,  habas  aiid 
ehicharos,  (species  of  beans,)  lentils,  albarjou,  maguey,  nopal,  (a  kind 
of  fig,)  sugar-cane,  cacao,  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  black  pep- 
per, anise,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  olive,  the  vine,  fliax,  and  all  kinds  of 
garden  vegetables  are  produced,  where  the  indolence  of  the  people 
is  not  too  great  Beeswax  and  silk  are  also  produced  in  moderate 
quantities,  the  former  diiefly  in  the  states  of  Michoacan,  Jalisco  and 
Guanajuato. 

As  to  the  annual  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  Mexico,  at 
the  present  time,  nothing  very  dc^nite  can  be  stated.  Nothing  is 
exported  of  consequence,  and  we  must  therefore  confine  ourselves  in 
our  estimates  to  what  is  produced  and  consumed  in  the  country. 
Assuming  the  population  of  Mexico  at  7,661,919,  and  that  each 
inhabitant  consumes  $25  worth  of  agricultural  products  annually,  we 
have,  as  the  total  value  of  the  agricultural  products  annually  raised, 
the  sum  of  1191,547,975.  This  is  allowing  each  inhabitant  only 
about  6i  cents  per  day.  If  to  this  we  add  the  imports  of  foreign 
produce,  the  timber  sold,  the  cotton  raised,  amounting  to  from  70,000 
to  80,000  quintals  annually,  the  cochineal,  which  amounts  to  some 
35,000  or  40,000  arrobas  of  32  lbs.  each,  the  hemp,  silk,  beeswax, 
&a  &c.,  the  total  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  Mexico,  in 
1852,  will  not  fall  short  of  $200,000,000. 

The  Mexican  wheat  is  of  excellent  quality,  equal,  says  Humboldt, 
to  the  best  Andalusian.  It  is  lai^e,  wiute  and  nutritive.  When  the 
lands  are  well  irrigated  the  yield  is  twenty-four  to  one.  Since  the 
revolution  this  important  branch  of  agriculture  has  been  much 
neglected.  During  the  viceroyalty,  wheat  was  an  article  of  export. 
Humboldt,  writing  in  1808,  says : 

"The  Mexican  flour  enters  into' oompetation,  at  the  Havana  marke^ 
with  that  of  the  United  States.  When  the  road  which  is  constructing 
from  the  table-land  of  Ferote  to  Yera  Cruz  shall  be  oompletely  fiaished, 
the  grain  of  New-Spain  will  be  exported  for  Bordeaux,  Hamburg,  and 
Bremen.  The  Mexicans  will  then  possess  a  double  advantage  over  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  that  of  a  greater  fertility  of  territory,  and 
that  of  a  lower  price  of  labor."  f 

Humboldt  little  thought,  when  he  wrote  the  above,  that,  in  two 
years  afterwards,  New-Spain  would  be  convulsed  with  a  revolution, 
the  results  of  which  have  proved  destructive  to  all  branches  of 
industry,  and  oompletely  ruined  the  country. 

*  Oillam,  Tnvelf  in  Mexico,  p.  d07.  t  Noavelle  Ktpagne,  vol  iL,  p.  336. 
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Rye  and  barley  are  cultivated  in  the  highest  regions  of  the  oountrj, 
the  yield  of  the  latter  being  very  abundant.  Oats  are  but  little  culti- 
vated, barley  being  used  instead,  as  in  Spain,  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  cultivation  of  the  potato  is  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  table>]ands ;  the  yam  is  common  to  both  the  high 
and  low  lands.  Capsicum  is  raised  in  vast  quantities  for  its  spice, 
vhich  is  universally  used  instead  of  salt  for  seasoning  food.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  plants  in  Mexico  is  the  mapuei/^  (Agave  Ameri- 
cana.^ The  maguey  plantations  are  principally  in  the  states  of  La 
Puebla,  MexieOf  and  Guanaxuato ;  but  the  plant  is  found  wild  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  growth  is  slow.  When  mature  its  leaves 
are  from  five  to  eisht  feet  in  length,  and  the  stem  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high.  Ihe  period  of  flowering  is  once  in  about  ten  years. 
At  the  flowering  season,  when  the  plant  first  begins  to  be  useful,  the 
^exact  time  is  watched  when  the  stem  of  the  flower  is  about  to  shoot 
up.  The  top  is  then  cut  ofi*  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  for  the  reception 
of  the  sap,  which  is  regularly  drawn  ofl^.  A  good  plant  yields  daily 
about  a  gallon  of  juice,  for  four  or  five  montra  in  succession.  This 
juice,  which  has  a  slight  sub-acid  taste,  ferments  in  three  or  four  days, 
and  thus  becomes  pulque,  a  beverage  somewhat  resembling  cider, 
but  with  a  disagreeable  smell.  This  is  drank  by  all  classes  in 
Mexico,  in  vast  quantities,  many  of  the  whites  and  Indians  using  no 
other  drink.  A  kind  of  brandy  is  distilled  from  the  pulque,  called 
mexical.  The  fibres  of  the  maguey  plant  are  also  used  for  making 
thread,  ropes,  and  paper. 

Sugar  was,  under  the  viceroyalty,  an  article  of  exportation ;  but 
for  many  years  past  It  has  ceased  to  be  exported,  and  the  present 
production  is  barely  suflicient  for  the  home  consumption,  although 
there  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world  capable  of  producing  more 
sugar  than  Mexico. 

Coflee  is  another  product  almost  entirely  neglected,  though  the 
coflee  of  Mexico  is  said  to  be  of  the  finest  quality.  Tobacco  is  a 
government  monopoly,  and  its  growth  is  confined  to  a  small  district 
near  Orizava  and  Cordova.    Large  quantities  are  imported. 

Agriculture  in  Mexico  has  declined,  since  the  Spanish  viceroyalty, 
to  an  extent  that  one  could  hardly  conceive  possible.  Vast  tracts  of 
the  finest  land  in  the  world,  formerly  cultivated,  have  long  since  been 
entirely  abandoned.  The  old  Spanish  owners  went  to  great  expense 
in  constructing  aqueducts  for  irrigating  the  lands.  These  have  been 
suflered  to  go  to  ruin.  The  farming  utensils  now  used  are  of  the 
rudest  description.  General  Arista,  some  years  ago,  attempted  to 
import  from  the  United  States  plows,  harrows,  winnowing  ma^ 
chines,  and  other  agricultural  implements ;  but  they  were  seized  by 
the  government,  and  he  himself  thrown  into  prison.  The  Mexican 
agricultural  implements  of  the  present  day  are  few,  and  of  the  most 
primitive  character.  Their  plow  is  nothing  more  than  a  rude  stick 
of  wood  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  pointed  at  one  end  some- 
times with  iron ;  at  the  other  end  rises  a  straight  stick  for  a  handle, 
just  in  front  of  which  is  attached  a  long  pole,  to  which  the  oxen  are 
fastened  by  means  of  a  yoke  or  straight  stick  of  wood  lashed  to  their 
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horns.    This  rude  implement  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  plow ' 
and  harrow.    All  other  implements  are  equally  rude  and  inefficient. 
For  the  want  of  proper  utensils  and  industry  the  lands  do  not  yield 
one-fourth  of  what  they  are  capable  of  yielding. 

Among  the  products  of  the  soil  of  Mexico  may  be  mentioned  its 
valuable  timber,  which  is  very  abundant  Mexico  abounds  in  trees 
useful  for  their  gums  and  resins,  such  as  the  gum  elastic,  the  copal, 
the  gum  lac,  the  liquid  amber,  and  others.  There  is  also  a  vast  mut 
titude  of  valuable  medicinal  plants.  Among  the  most  valuable  trees 
of  the  forests  are  the  roble,  a  species  of  very  hard  oak,  the  holm  or 
French  oak,  the  ash,  pine,  chestnut,  cedar,  mahogany,  rosewood,  and 
others  equally  precious.  As  yet  the  botany  of  Mexico  is  imperfectly 
understood,  a  remark  which  indeed  is  equally  applicable  to  almost 
everything  else  pertaining  to  the  country.  The  turbulent  state  of 
Mexico,  since  the  separation  from  Spain,  and  the  utter  impossibility 
of  traveling  through  it,  every  part  of  it  being  infested  with  formidable 
bands  of  robbers,  have  prevented  its  exploration.  According  to 
Clavijero,  there  are  about  1,^200  plants  peculiar  to  the  soil  of  Mexico. 

ZooLoor,  Ornitholoot. — The  domestic  animals  introduced  by 
the  Spaniards  have  so  much  increased,  that  vast  herds  range  wild 
throuffh  the  thinly  inhabited  regions  of  the  country.  The  wool  of 
the  Mexican  sheep  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  owing  more  to  neg- 
lect than  to  nature.  The  mule  and  ass  are  the  most  common  beasts 
of  burden.  Cattle,  hogs,  horses,  mules,  asses  and  goats  abound. 
'Deer,  hares,  rabbits,  bears  and  jaguars  are  among  the  wild  animals; 
but  carnivorous  animals  are  not  numerous.  Monstrous  serpents  and 
lizards  infest  the  forests  of  the  low  regions,  rendering  the  passage 
through  them  dangerous.  The  rivers  and  lagoons  swarm  with  alliga- 
tors. 

Of  birds,  there  are  peacocks,  domestic  fowls,  doves,  ducks,  quails, 
partridges,  cranes,  turkeys,  pigeons,  and  many  others.  There  are 
about  70  species  of  birds  in  Mexico  that  serve  as  food  for  man.  Of 
the  birds  distinguished  for  their  plumage  and  notes,  there  are  in 
Mexico,  according  to  Clavijero,  507  species,  some  of  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  Mexico.  Of  the  speaking  birds,  there  are  the  papagayo  and 
the  huacamaya. 

Mines. — ^The  mineral  resources  of  Mexico  are  unquestionably  im- 
mense. Its  mines  of  gold  and  silver  have  always  been  considered  as 
the  chief  sources  of  its  wealth.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Mexico  is 
much  richer  in  mineral  products  than  is  generally  supposed.  Like 
California,  the  exact  extent  of  its  mineral  wealth  will  not  be  de- 
veloped until  she  passes  into  more  enlightened  hands.  The  moment 
Mexico  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  every  foot  of 
her  territory  will  be  explored,  and,  in  all  probability,  there  will  be 
brought  to  light  mineral  wonders  that  will  "equal,  if  not  eclipse,  those 
of  Galifomia.  Mexico  has  been  deemed  the  richest  country  in 
America,  excepting,  perhaps,  Peru.  Before  the  revolution,  (1821,) 
there  were  more  than  3,000  mines  worked  in  Mexico,  producing  an- 
nual! v  about  $21,000,000  in  silver  and  about  $2,000,000  in  gold; 
but  the  overthrow  of  the  viceroyalty  was  destructive  to  the  mining 
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interests^  as  to  everythiog  else.  Some  of  the  mines  continued  to 
be  only  half  worked,  and  others  were  deserted  altogether.  Great 
numbers  of  the  richest  miues,  which  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to 
abandon,  were  stopped  up  with  rocks  and  earthy  so  that  their  en- 
trances cannot  now  be  found.  Of  late  years,  some  of  these  closed 
entrances  have  caved  in,  disclosing  the  rich  chambers  whence  the 
old  Spaniards  drew  their  treasures.  Thousands  now  probably  re- 
main closed. 

Before  the  war  of  independence,  until  1690,  there  are  no  returns 
from  the  mint  of  Mexico  showing  the  amount  of  the  coinage  before 
that  time.  The  mint  of  the  city  of  Mexico  was  founded  in  1535. 
Brantz  Mayer  estimates  the  entire  amount  of  the  coinage,  from  1535 
to  1843,  at  $2,068,597,948.  This  is  probably  quite  too  small— it  is 
at  least  much  less  than  the  estimate  of  other  writers,  Aq^rding  to 
M.  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  in  his  late  work,  La  Repvhlica  Mexicana  en 
1850,  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  Mexico  has  now  arrived 
at  a  grade  of  prosperity  quite  unknown  at  any  anterior  epoch ;  and 
he  contends  that  this  prosperity  would  be  much  greater,  were  it  not 
for  the  high  price  of  mercury. 

According  to  the  report  made  to  the  Mexican  Chambers,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1850,  it  appears  that  in  the  eighteen  months  from  the  1st  of 
January,  1848,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1849,  the  total  coinage  at  the 
mints,  exclusive  of  that  of  Hermosillo,  was  as  follows : 

Gold.  surer. 

Ghihaahoa $333,208 

Guadalajara $31,859 938^0 

Gaadalape  J  Cairo 1,045,185 

Guanajuato 661,480 10,661,600 

Mexico 125,920 2,430,778 

Ban  LuisFotosi — -~     2,053,268 

Zacatecas 7,129,920 

Durango 25,057 1,483,569 

Caliadn 317,307 929.571 


$1,351,416  $27,003,989 

To  these  amounts,  the  same  writer  adds  $10,000,000,  which  he 
estimates  to  have  passed  out  of  the  country  during  the  above  eighteen 
months,  in  the  shape  of  bullion,  making  the  actual  product  of  the 
mines  of  Mexico  in  those  eighteen  months,  $38,000,000.  He  esti- 
mates that  from  G  to  6^  millions  of  gold  and  silver,  in  bullion,  are 
exported  annually  from  Mexico,  either  by  permission,  or  fraudu- 
lently.* 

Mercury. — According  to  the  official  accounts  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment in  1844,  there  were  then  in  Mexico  twenty-five  worked 
mines  of  mercury,  and  others  have  since  been  discovered.  The  an- 
nual product  of  these  mines  was  estimated,  in  1860,  at  from  2,000  to 
2,500  quintals — a  quantity  far  too  small  to  supply  the  demand  of 
Uie  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  republic,  which  consumes  now 
more  than  14,000  quintals  annually.     The  richest  quicksilver  mine 

*  Caadro  Sinoptico  de  la  Repablica  Mexicana  en  1850, 
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in  Mexico  is  that  of  Guadalcazar,  in  San  Luis  Potosi,  which  yieldd 
more  than  1,000  quintals  annually. 

Copper  is  abundant  in  Mexico ;  but  the  more  profitable  business  of 
working  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  causes  copper  to  be  neglected. 
The  richest  copper  mines  now  worked  are  those  of  Mazapil,  which 
yield  from  4  to  6,000  quintals  annually.  The  rich  copper  mines  of 
Chihuahua  have  been  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  depredations 
of  the  Indians.  Large  quantities  of  copper  money  have  been  coined 
in  the  mint  in  the  city  of  Mexico ;  the  total  value  during  the  seven 
years  ending  with  1887  having  amounted  to  14)712,000. 

Iron. — No  iron  mines  were  worked  in  Mexico  previous  to  1825. 
Numerous  mines  of  iron  are  now  worked,  but  there  are  no 
statistics  from  which  one  can  infer  the  amount  of  the  products.  Iron 
is  very  abundant.  Tin  is  also  found,  and  rich  lead  mines  exist,  but 
they  are  entirely  neglected.  Zinc,  antimony,  and  arsenic  are  found, 
but  neither  cobalt  nor  manganese.  The  carbonate  of  soda,  used  for 
smelting  silver  ore,  is  found  in  great  abundance  crystallized  on  the 
surface  of  several  lidces.  Lake  Tezcuco,  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  yields 
large  quantities.  At  low  water,  during  nine  months  of  the  dry  sei^ 
son,  all  the  shores  present  a  thick  incrustation  or  deposit  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  which  is  collected  by  the  Indians  and  sold  for  soap- 
making.  All  the  water  and  soil  of  Mexico  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  it.  *'  I  once  rode  on  the  margin  of  a  small  lake,  when  the  hoofs 
of  my  animal,  as  it  passed  over  the  deposit  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
made  sounds  resembling  that  of  snow  when  trodden  upon."*  Hence 
the  chronic  diarrhea  that  attacks  the  stranger  in  Mexico.  Rain- 
water is  the  only  safe  drink  in  that  country. 

According  to  Miguel  M.  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  the  annual  products  of 
all  the  mines  of  Mexico,  at  the  present  time,  amount  to  about 
126,000,000,  all  of  which,  except  about  #1,000,000,  is  afforded  by  the 
mines  of  gold  and  silver;  the  rest  comes/rom  those  of  iron,  copper, 
mercury,  &c.  The  great  scarcity  of  fuel  in  Mexico  is  the  cause  of 
the  iron  mines  being  neglected.  Iron  bears  a  high  price  in  Mexico. 
In  1846  it  was  worth  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  in  Zacatecas,  and 
scarce.    The  duties  on  iron  are  high. 

The  theory  of  mining  is  little  understood  by  the  Mexicans,  not- 
withstanding all  the  improvements  introduced  by  the  English.  They 
adhere  obstinately  to  the  old  exploded  methods,  both  of  extracting 
the  metal  and  draining  the  mines.  If  the  latest  improvements  were 
used,  mines  now  abandoned  would  be  worked,  and  the  product  would 
be  doubled.  The  mines  of  Mexico,  which  have  now  been  worked 
near  three  hundred  years,  are  inexhaustible ;  and  they  only  need  the 
protection  of  a  good  government  and  the  skill  of  an  intelligent 
and  industrious  people,  to  render  them  productive  of  the  most 
astonishing  quantities  of  the  precious  metals. 

Before  leaving  this  brief  account  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Mexico, 
we  may  state  that,  of  the  precious  stones,  there  are  found  in  Mexico 
— the  opal,  the  turkoise,  topaz,  agate,  amethyst,  cornelian,  and  some 

*  Gillam'B  Mexico,  p.  77. 
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beautiful  green  stones  resembling  the  emerald,  but  inferior  to  it 
Diamonds  are  also  believed  to  exist  there,  from  the  fact  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  the  Indians  exhibited  them ;  but  none  have 
been  discovered  since.  In  this  connection  we  may  also  state  that  the 
Gulf  of  California  and  the  Pacific  coasts  of  Mexico  were  once  rich  in 
pearls,  and  are  probably  so  now.* 

Majjufactures. — ^The  principal  products  of  Mexican  industry,  at 
the  present  time,  consist  in  those  of  brandy,  the  sugar  cane,  the 
mezcal,  a  kind  of  whisky  made  from  the  maguey  plant,  oil,  wine, 
brandy  from  the  grape,  delft-ware,  glass,  paper,  silk,  thread,  cotton 
and  woolen  yams,  and  some  cotton  fabrics. 

The  chief  sugar  haciendas,  or  plantations,  are  in  the  states  of  Vera 
Cruz,  Tobasco,  Yucatan,  Mexico,  Guerrero,  Michoacan  and  Guadala- 
jara. Most  of  the  Mexican  sugar  planters  also  distil  brandy,  it  being 
the  more  profitable.  Of  late  years  some  important  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  have  been  introduced  by  the 
planters. 

For  the  manufacture  of  oil,  there  are  at  present,  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  forty-nine  mills,  besides  those  established  in  Tacubaya, 
Toluca,  Guanajuato  and  Puebla.  In  these  mills  are  manufactured 
not  only  the  olive  oil,  nearly  sufficient  for  domestic  consumption,  but 
also  linseed  oil,  oil  of  sesamum,  almonds,  pistachio  nuts,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  oil. 

With  respect  to  the  manufacture  of  brandy  and  wine,  although 
there  are  vineyards  in  many  of  the  states,  they  are  only  manufactured 
in  any  considerable  quantity  in  the  states  of  Guanahuato,  Coahuila, 
Baja  California,  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  which  latter  state  yields 
annually  600  barrels  of  brandy,  300  of  wine,  and  200  bales  of 
raisins.  " 

The  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  earthenware  is  carried  on  in 
many  parts  of  the  republic.  The  wares  manufactured  are  sufficiently 
perfect  in  their  kind.  The  manufacture  of  a  kind  of  delfl-ware  is 
extensively  carried  on  in  Puebla,  where  the  manu&cture  has  existed 
from  time  immemorial,  and  at  Salamanca.  More  recently  its  manu- 
facture has  been  commenced  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  a  very 
superior  article  is  produced. 

There  are  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  at  the  present  time,  four  glass 
manu&ctories,  which  produce  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  do- 
mestic demand.    They  manufacture  glass  of  all  kinds. 

There  are  also  eight  paper-mills  at  present  in  Mexico,  Puebla,  and 
Jalisco,  which  produce  paper  of  all  kinds  sufficient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  republic.  According  to  M.  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  the 
Mexican  paper  is  equal  to  that  of  foreign  manufacture.  The  sped- 
mens  which  have  fallen  under  our  observation  do  not  justify  his  state- 
ment. Most  of  the  Mexican  paper  is  made  of  cotton  and  of  the 
filaments  of  the  maguey  plant. 

In  respect  to  cotton  manufaeturos,  besides  a  considerable  number 
of  hand-machines  for  the  manufacture  of  rebosos^  (veils  worn  by  all 

#  Lerdo  de  Tejada:  La  Hep.  Mez.  en  1650. 
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Mesdcan  females,)  bed-coverings,  and  other  articles  of  <^dinary  usOi 
there  are  at  present  seventy-two  large  factories  employing  machinery, 
in  the  district  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  states  of  Coahuila, 
Durango,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  Puebla,  Queretaro  and  Vera  Cruz.  In 
these  mctories  most  of  the  fabrics  consist  of  coarse  goods,  though 
some  of  them  are  of  a  finer  class.  We  have  no  statistics  in  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  products  of  these  fectories.  The  city  of  Zamora  is 
noted  for  the  perfection  to  which  it  has  arrived  in  the  manufacture  of 
rebosos,  and  other  articles  of  silk.  There  ure  also  manufactured  col- 
laiB,  suspenders,  gloves,  stockings,  an^  other  articles  of  that  class. 
Some  of  these  are  manufactured  by  the  convicts  in  the  national 
prison. 

Of  woolen  manu&otories,  besides  several  in  diSerent  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  cloths  of  a  coarse  character, 
there  are  at  present  six  large  &ctories  at  the  city  of  Mexico  and  in 
the  states  of  Mexico,  Queretaro,  Zacatecasand  Tlaxcala,  in  which  are 
manufactured  cloths,  cassimeres,  carpets,  flannels,  and  other  articles, 
whidi  compare  well  with  foreign  products. 

For  the  manufacture  of  silk  there  are  established  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  in  Puebla  and  Guadalajara,  upwards  of  seventy  ma- 
chines, worked  by  hand,  which  produce  a  v^ry  superior  kind  of  silk 
for  sewing.  There  is  also  a  silk  establishment  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
using  horse-power,  and  carried  on  according  to  the  French  system. 
This  establiaJiment  is  capable  of  producing  100  lbs.  daily.  The  total 
amount  of  sewing  silk  manufactured  annually  in  Mexico  is  estimated 
at  40,000  lbs.  The  only  fabrics  of  silk  now  manufactured  in  Mexico 
are  those  used  by  the  Mexican  ladies  for  rebcsosy  or  veils,  and  some 
ribbons. 

There  are  also  manufactured  in  Mexico,  buttons,  cords,  braids, 
fringes,  and  many  other  articles  of  ornament  of  cotton,  wool,  and  silk ; 
also  gold  and  silver  thread  of  all  kinds,  and  many  other  articles  of 
like  character,  too  numerous  to  mention.  M.  Lerdo  de  Tejada  esti- 
mates the  entire  value  of  the  manufactures  of  all  kinds  in  Mexico  an- 
nually at  80  or  190,000,000.  We  can.hardly  credit  tbis ;  but  we 
give  it  as  we  find  it  in  M.  Lerdo  de  Tejada's  work,  the  latest  that  has 
been  published  on  Mexico,  and  approved  by  the  Mexican  Society  of 
Geography  and  Statistics.  What  we  have  given  above  on  Mexican 
manufactures  we  have  translated  chiefly  from  the  Spanish  of  M. 
Tejada. 

Arts  and  Tradks. — These  are  in  a  very  low  condition,  though 
more  flourishing  than  formerly.  Printing,  lithography,  book-binding, 
drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  engraving  on  metals,  6cc,  have  lately 
received  many  improvements  in  Mexico.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  carriages.  In  the  manufacture  of 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  the  Mexicans  exhibit  much 
skill.  In  iron,  brass  and  tin,  also,  the  Mexicans  exhibit  skill.  Arti- 
cles of  these  materials  are  now  manufactured  in  Mexico,  but  it  is 
not  many  years  since  they  were  entirely  unknown  there,  except  as 
coming  from  Europe. 

The  arts,  in  Mexico,  are  chiefly  exercised  by  foreigners,  who  em- 
ploy Mexicans  as  operatives. 
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For  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  besides  the  lemons  given  in  them 
in  some  of  the  colleges  of  the  states,  there  is  in  the  city  of  Mexi* 
CO  the  San  Carlos  Academy^  named  in  honor  of  its  founder,  Carlos 
III.,  an  institution,  according  to  M.  Tejada,  '*  not  only  unequaled  in 
all  the  American  continent,  but  superior  to  many  of  those  of  its 
class  which  exist  in  some  of  the  European  capitals."* 

In  the  Academy  of  San  Carlos  there  are,  or  were  in  1850,  327 
students  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  mathematics,  drawing,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  engraving,  and  it  sustains,  at  its  own  expense,  in  Eu- 
rope, five  pupils,  with  l£e  object  of  rendering  them  perfect  in  their 
studies,  so  that  they  may  return  to  Mexico  as  professors  for  the  San 
Qirlos  Academy.  Lately  the  academy  has  adopted  the  system  of 
making  annually  a  public  exposition  of  all  the  works  executed  by 
the  students.  These  expositions  have  developed  some  notable  ad- 
vances in  the  fine  arts  highly  creditable  to  the  pupils. 

BoADs. — These  in  Mexico  are  generally  in  a  most  wretched  condi- 
tion. There  are,  in  fact,  few  that  merit  the  name  of  roads.  Of  the 
few  that  exist,  the  two  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  Vera  Cnus,  con- 
structed at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  are  the  principal. 
These  for  many  years  have  been  entirely  neglected,  and  are  at  pre- 
sent, in  many  places,  almost  impassable.  Of  the  roads  traversing  the 
country,  between  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  interior,  few  of  them 
ever  received  the  slightest  improvement  from  art  or  labor,  except  in 
the  construction  of  a  bridge,  in  places  which  would  otherwise  be  en- 
tirely impassable,  or  a  causeway.  Of  late  the  Mexicans  have  dis- 
covered the  advantage  of  good  roads,  and  accordingly  they  are  now 
making  some  efibrts  to  open  passable  routes.  In  several  of  the 
states  some  roads  have  recently  been  made,  partly  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  government  They  are  now  opening  a  road  from  San 
Luis  to  Tampico,  one  from  Guadalajara  to  Tepic  and  San  Bias,  and 
improving  those  leading  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  Queretaro  and 
Acapulco.  Since  1843  a  rail*road  has  been  in  the  process  of  construc- 
tion from  Vera  Gruz  to  San  Juan,  but  it  is  not-yet  completed.  They 
continue  to  work  upon  it,  and  at  present  trains  run  on  the  part  fin- 
ished from  Vera  Cruz  as  far  as  the  place  called  El  Molino.  The 
road,  when  completed,  Vill  have  a  length  of  29,380  Mexican  varas. 
The  Mexican  vara  is  about  thirty-three  inches. 

PoPULATiCN. — ^Although  we  have  no  certain  data  for  fixing  with 
exactness  the  respective  number  of  the  different  races  into  which  the 
total  population  of  Mexico  is  divided,  according  to  the  estimates  of 
the  best  observers  who  have  seen  all  parts  of  the  republic,  we  may  state 
that  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  population  belong  to  the  aboriginal  race, 
and  that  of  the  rest  one-third  are  of  pure  European  blood,  and  the  other 
two-thirds  a  mixture  of  European  and  Indian,  with  a  small  portion  ex- 
hibiting some  African  blood.  This  diversity  of  races  is  considered 
by  the  Mexicans  an  obstacle  to  the  prosperity  and  aggrandizement 
of  the  country,  since  no  one  of  these  different  classes  can  ever  rule ; 
and  besides,  society  being  thus  divided  into  different  classes,  by 

*  Vn  establecimiento  no  solo  sin  igntl  en  todo  el  continente  AmericanOt  sino  rapeTior  & 
mnchot  de  los  que  en  in  ckwe  ecsiaten  en  alganoa  de  lot  cspitales  de  Eoropai 
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origin,  education,  customs  and  idioms,  each  one  having  different  ten- 
dencies, never  can  they  become  united,  so  as  to  labor  together  for 
the  accomplishment  of  one  and  the  same  end. 

The  majority  of  this  population  reside  in  5,128  cities,  towns  and 
villages  in  the  elevated  portions  of  the  country,  and  on  the  declivi- 
ties of  the  Cordilleras.  In  all  parts  of  Mexico  there  is  observed  to 
be  a  scarcity  of  inhabitants,  considering  the  number  that  the  country 
is  capable  of  supporting.  This  scarcity  b  more  particularly  visible 
in  the  low  regions,  immediately  on  the  coasts,  where  the  dearth  of 
population  is  such,  that  there  are  mai\y  places  where  the  foot  of  man 
never  trod* 

From  observations  made  at  different  periods  and  in  different  parts 
of  Mexico  with  respect  to  the  proportion  of  the  male  to  the  female 
population,  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  the  females  predominates 
in  the  more  southern  portions,  and  that  of  the  males  in  the  northern. 
With  respect  to  the  number  of  births  and  deaths  annually,  it  is 
found,  according  to  the  most  reliable  statistics,  that  the  number  of 
births  in  Mexico  annually  is  Xi  per  cent,  greater  than  the  number  of 
deaths,  which  gives  an  annual  increase  of  1 14,000  souls.  The  for- 
eign population  of  Mexico  is  estimated,  by  M.  Tejada,  at  7,700  per- 
sons. All  foreigners  in  Mexico  are  required  by  the  laws  to  take 
out  letters  of  security  (cartas  de  sequridad)  annually,  but  it  is  known 
that  the  greater  part  of  them  do  not  comply  with  this  requirement. 

The  total  population  of  Mexico,  according  to  the  latest  authorities 
on  the  subject,*  is  7,601,919,  which  is  about  seven  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile.  The  following  table,  which  we  take  from  the  work  of 
M.  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  is  the  latest  on  the  subject,  and  probably  the 
most  accurate. 

SUUa  and  Tarritories.                             Fopolatba.                         Cftpitala.  Popd*tko. 

Chibuahoa, 147,600 Chihuahua 14,000 

Chiapaa, 144,070 San  Chriatobel, 6,500 

Coahuila, 'i5,340 Sallillo 19,893 

Duran^o, 162,218 DuraD^, 22.000 

GnanajuatO) 713,5i^3 Guanajuato. 48,954 

Guerrero 270,000 Tixtla 4,500 

Jaliaco 774,461   Guadalajara 63,000 

Mexico 973,697 Tolnca 12,000 

Micboacan 491,679 Morelia 25,000 

Nueyo  Leon 133,361 Monterey 13.534 

Oajaca 525,101   Oajara 25,000 

Puebla 580,000 Puebla 71,631 

doeretaro 184,161 Clueretaro 29,70^ 

Sao  Luia  Potoai 368,130 San  Lui« 40,000 

Sonora 139,374 Urea 7,000 

Sinaloa 160,000 Culiucan 12,000 

Tobaaco 63,580 San  Juan  Bauiista....  4,000 

Tamaulipaa 100,064 Ciud ad  Victoria 5,500 

VeraCniz 264,725 Vera  Crux 8,228 

Yucatan 680,948 Merida 40,000 

Zacatecaa 356,024 Zacatecaa 25,005 

Federal  District „  200,000 Mexico 170,000 

Tlaxcala 80.171 Tlaxcala 3,463 

Colima 61.243 Colima 31,774 

Lower  California 12,000 LaPaz 500 


Total  population 7,661,919 

Baron   Humboldt,  in   1803,  estimated  the  population  of  New 

-         *  . 

*M.  Lerdo  Tejada,  1850,  and  the  Sodedad  Mexicana  de  Geografia  y  Eatadiaiica. 
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Spain  or  Mexioo,  inclading  Upper  and  Lower  California,  at  5,887,100, 
a  number,  however,  which  he  says  is  probably  much  below  the 
existing  population.  The  first  census  of  Mexico  wa?  that  of  Conde 
de  Revellagigedo,  by  order  of  the  king  of  Spain,  in  1703.  The  dif- 
fent  censuses  are  as  follows : 

17M,  Revellagigedo 5,270,029 

1803,  Humboldt, /. 5,837,100 

1824,  Poinsett 6,500,000 

1830,  Burkhardt 7,996,000 

1839,  Unknown 7,065,000 

1842,  Mexican  GoTernmeat..... 7,013,50 J 

1850,  M.  L.deTejada 7,661,919 

It  is  probably  quite  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  exact  population 
of  Mexico,  from  the  fact  tnat  every  attempt  to  take  a  census  is  con^ 
aidered  by  the  people  as  a  sinister  presage  of  some  financial  opera- 
tion— some  tax,  forced  contribution,  or  conscription.  Every  head 
of  a  family,  accordingly,  endeavors  to  diminish  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals of  his  hous^old.  Taking  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  in 
1824,  as  correct,  and  that  of  M.  Tejada,  in  1850,  it  will  be  seen  that 
since  Mexico  has  been  independent  of  Spain,  its  population,  in  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  increased  only  1,161,919. 

Brantz  Mayer  enumerates  the  different  castes  and  classes  of  the 
population  of  Mexico  as  follows : 

Indians ;. 4,000,000 

Whitea 1,000,000 

Negroes 6,000 

AU  other  castes,  such  as  Zambos,  Hesticos,  Mnlattoes,  dnadroons, 
and  Uainteroons, 2,009,509 

Total  population 7,015,509 

The  mulattoes  and  zambos  principally  reside  in  the  low  country, 
and  the  whites  on  the  table-lands.  The  Indians  are  divided  into 
numerous  tribes,  speaking  upwards  of  twenty  languages  totally  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  and  of  which  fourteen  grammars  and  dictiona- 
ries have  been  published.  Their  character  remains  much  the  same 
as  it  is  alleged  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  Indolence, 
blind  submission  to  their  superiors,  and  gross  superstition,  are  as 
much  their  characteristics  now  as  formerly.  The  form  of  their  reli- 
gion is  changed,  and  that  is  nearly  all.  They  are  scattered  over  the 
country  as  laborers,  distributed  in  villages,  or  else  living  in  the  towns 
as  artisans,  workmen,  or  beggars.  In  a  few  instances  they  have  ac- 
cumulated property,  but  in  general,  they  are  indolent,  ignorant,  and 
poverty-stricken.  They  have  undoubtedly  degenerated  since  the 
days  of  Montezuma,  and  under  a  good  government  would  probably 
exhibit  capabilities  of  a  respectable  order.  Even  the  Spanish  race 
have  degenerated  in  Mexico  since  the  conquest,  and  have  carried 
with  them  the  Indians. 

The  Indians  live  in  bamboo  cabins,  and  sleep  on  mats  or  beds  of 
leaves.  Their  dress  is  simply  a  pair  of  drawers  or  a  petticoat,  and 
a  blanket,  which  serves  as  a  cloak  by  day,  and  a  counterpane  at 
night.  £kch  has  his  horse,  or  sorry  beast,  which  feeds  at  large  in 
the  open  country.    A  Httle  patch  of  land  about  the  cabin  furnishes 
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them,  without  much  labor,  with  what  bananas,  maize,  and  chili  or 
pepperd  they  can  eat.  Labor  is  little  thought  of,  and  the  Indian 
spends  his  time  chiefly  in  sleep,  in  drinking  his  pulque,  or  in  singing 
to  his  wretched  mandolin  hymns  in  honor  of  Notre  Dame  de  Guada- 
lupe, occasionally  relieving  the  monotony'  of  his  hours  by  carrying 
votive  chaplets  to  deck  the  altar  of  his  village  church.*  Unis  he 
passes  his  life  in  dreamy  indifference,  and  utterly  careless  of  the 
ever-reviving  emeutes  wfcdch  so  often  disturb  the  peace  of  Mexico. 
The  assassinations  and  robberies,  which  are  constantly  occurring  on 
all  the  public  roads,-  are  to  him  matters  of  as  great  indifierence  as 
they  appear  to  be  to  the  government  itself.  They  supply  him  with 
themes  for  his  daily  conversations,  and  he  looks  upon  them  as  mat- 
ters of  course,  occurring  in  the  due  order  of  Mexican  nature.  He 
views  them  as  the  mere  harmonious  workings  of  life  in  Mexico,  per- 
fectly in  keeping  with  the  morality  of  the  government.  The  Indian 
feels  perfectly  secure,  there  being  nothing  about  him  that  a  bandit 
would  take.  His  shirt,  blanket  and  guitar,  with  his  sorry  pony,  are 
all  he  has,  and  all  he  desires.  He  has  noting  to  fear  from  robbers, 
for  he  has  nothing  to  steal.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Mexi- 
can population  is  the  vast  disproportion  of  the  lazarones  and  va- 
grants. Their  numbers  are  so  great  as  to  render  them  disgustingly 
prominent.  Half-naked,  houseless,  penniless,  and  friendless,  they 
are  the  legitimate  fruits  of  'bad  government,  and  of  the  iniquity  of 
those  in  power. 

Castilian  is  the  language  of  all  the  Mexicans  desoedded  from  the 
European  race.  Of  ^e  aborigines,  ihere  are  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Toltecs,  Chichimecos,  Acolhuis,  Olmecs,  Otomites,  Tarasoos, 
Mazahuis,  Matlatzincs,  Nahuatlacs,  and  Aztecs,  or  Mexicans,  all  pre- 
serving their  primitive  idioms. 

CoMUEKCB. — The  exterior  commerce  of  Mexico  is  limited  to  the 
reception  of  American,  European  and  Asiatic  products  sufficient  for 
the  necessities  or  luxury  of  a  very  small  class  of  the  population,  for 
which  is  given  in  exchange  a  large  portion  of  the  products  of  the 
mines,  and  some  few  of  the  products  of  the  soil.  .As  Mexico  has 
but  little  save  the  products  of  her  mines  with  which  to  puEchase 
foreign  products,  and  as  tbose  mines  do  not  yield  more  than  $26,000,- 
000  annually,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  exterior  commerce  of 
Mexico  exceeds  that  amount.  There  are  no  reliable  statistics  from 
which  the  exact  state  of  the  present  trade  of  Mexico  may  be  calcula- 
ted ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  her  foreign  trade  never  was  in  a  worse 
condition  than  now.  Trade  is  discouraged  by  excessive  duties,  dic- 
tated by  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  plainest  laws  and  principles  of 
political  economy.  The  total  number  of  Mexican  merchant  vessels, 
all  of  which  are  small,  does  not  exceed  fifly ;  and  of  these  more  than 
half  belong  to  private  individuals  in  Yucatan. 

Currency. — ^The  amount  of  specie  in  constant  circulation  in  Mexi* 
CO  is  about  $100,000,000.  The  coins  of  Mexico  are  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper.  Of  the  gold  coins,  the  Mexicans  have  16, 8,4,  2,  and  1 
dollar  pieces.     Of  silver  coins,  there  is  the  dollar,  half  dollar,  quarter, 

*  M.  Chevalier't  Mexico. 
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and  eighth  of  a  dollar,  or  real ;  also  the  half  real,  6}  cents,  and  &e 
quarter  of  a  real,  or  3 J  cents.  They  have  hut  one  copper  coin,  which 
b  of  the  value  of  the  eighth  of  a  real,  or  a  little  more  than  a  cent  and 
a  half. 

Eduoatiosu — ^Education  in  Mexico  is  at  a  v^ry  low  ehh.  ^^  We 
may  be  assured,''  says  M.  de  Tejada,  ^  that  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  inhabitants  do  not  know  that  there  is  sudi  a  thing  as  an  Abece- 
^rio  in  the  world."  Still,  Mexico  is  not  entirely  destitute  of 
schools ;  and  of  late  years  some  progress  has  been  made  in  public 
education.  Some  of  the  states  have  established  primary  schools  for 
the  education  of  the  poor,  and  many  privat.e  schools  have  been  open- 
ed in  all  places  where  the  population  is  dense.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  say  how  many  pupils  receive  instruction  in  these  schools.  The 
number  is  probably  small.  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  according  to  M. . 
de  Tejada,  there  are  129  of  these  primary  schools,  containing  7,151 
pupils  of  both  sexes.  This  is  more  than  four  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  city. 

The  other  educational  establishments  of  Mexico  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Seminaries  sustained  and  directed  by  the  clergy. 

2.  National  colleges,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  sustained  in  part  by 
their  own  funds,  and  in  part  by  those  of  the  general  government. 

3.  Colleges  and  institutes  in  the  states,  sustained  by  the  funds  of 
the  states. 

Of  the  above  educational  establishments,  there  are  ten  of  the  first 
dass,  distributed  in  the  capitals  of  the  several  bishoprics.  In  these 
«re  taught  Latin,  philosophy,  canon  law,  theology,  and  every  thing 
pertaining  to  the  Church ;  besides,  there  are  in  some  of  them  chairs 
of  natural  and  international  law,  civil  law,  and  of  the  French  and 
English  languages.  According  to  the  returns  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice  for  1850,  there  were  then  in  these  colleges  3,024  students, 
not  including  Sonora,  for  which  there  were  no  returns.  • 

Of  the  second  class  of  colleges^  all  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  there  are 
six,  as  follows :  College  of  San  Udefonso,  San  Gregorio,  San  Juan 
de  Letrau,  the  School  of  Medicine,  the  College  of  Mining,  and  the 
Military  College. 

In  the  first  two  of  these  colleges  are  taught  grammar,  Castilian, 
French,  English  and  Latin  languages,  philosophy,  ideology,  logic, 
metaphysics,  ethics,  mathematics,  drawing,  elementary  physics,  chro- 
nology, cosmography,  geography,  political  economy ;  also  a  course 
of  jurisprudence,  comprehending  natural  law,  law  of  nations,  public 
law,  principles  of  legislation,  and  the  elements  of  Roman,  civil, 
eriminal,  and  canonical  law ;  also  a  course  of  ecdesiastical  sciences, 
including  ecclesiastical  history,  sacred  geography,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, th^lc^y,  study  of  the  Fathers,  and  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  also 
a  course  of  humanities,  embracing  the  general  and  particular  history 
of  Mexico,  the  reading  and  analysis  of  ancient  and  modem  classics,  the 
formation  of  critical  conrtpositions  on  the  same ;  also  literary  exercises 
on  all  subjects,  the  whole  confprmably  to  the  general  plan  of  studies 
contained  in  the  law  of  the  18th  of  August,  1643. 

In  the  College  of  San  Juan  de  Letrau  there  is  the  same  course, 
omitting  the  ecclesiastical  sciences.    In  the  College  of  San  Gregorio 
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are  chairs  of  Greek  and  Mexican,  and  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music 

In  the  School  of  Medicine  are  chairs  of  physics,  chemistry,  anato- 
my, physiology,  pathology,  internal  and  external,  materia  medica, 
clinics,  surgi^  operations,  obstetrics,  legal  medicine,  and  pharmacy. 

In  the  College  of  Mining  are  taught  Castilian,  French,  English 
and  German,  ideology,  logic,  drawing,  mathematics,  physics,  mechan- 
cs  applied  to  mines,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology,  cosmography, 
geodesy,  uranc^raphy,  geography,  botany  and  zoology. 

In  the  Military  College  are  taught  infantry  and  cavalry  tactics, 
horsemanship,  general  management  of  an  army,  &c.  dec. ;  also  math- 
ematics, topography,  analytical  mechanics,  experimental  physics,  for- 
tification, permanent  and  temporary,  attack  and  defence  of  places, 
military  reconnoissances,  eastrametation,  principles  of  artillery,  as- 
tronomical, political  and  historical  geography,  linear  drawing  of  ma- 
chines and  of  architecture,  and  the  French  and  English  languages. 
The  number  of  students  in  these  six  metropolitan  colleges  was^  in 
1650,  1506. 

Of  the  several  state  colleges  of  Mexico,  sustained  by  the  funds  of 
the  individual  states,  there  are  twenty,  including  six  preparatory 
schools.  There  are  besides  these  some  other  colleges  in  different 
parts  of  the  republic,  of  which  we  have  no  exact  information.  In  all 
of  these  the  course  of  study  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
colleges. 

Besides  these,  there  are  in  Mexico  several  literary  and  scientific 
academies,  as  follows  :  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  Soeiedad  Mexicana 
de  Oeogrqfia  y  Estadistica^  the  Liao  de  Hidalgo^  and  the  Academia 
Literaria  of  San  Juan  de  Letrau ;  in  Guadalajara,  the  Soeiedad 
Filoiatrica,  the  Falange  de  Eitudio  ;  in  Yucatan,  the  Acatlemia  de 
Cienciae  y  Literaiura  ;  also  two  institutions,  one  in  Queretaro  and 
the  other  in  Morelia,  the  names  of  which  we  are  unable  to  give. 

LiBRAHiES. — ^There  are  three  public  libraries  in  the  city  of»Mexico, 
namely,  that  of  the  Cathedral,  which  contains  upwards  of  13,000 
printed  volumes  and  manuscripts ;  that  of  the  Univereidad,  which 
contains  over  9,000  volumes,  and  that  of  San  Qregorio^  with  more 
than  4,000  volumes.        , 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  libraries  and  reading  rooms  belong- 
ing to  private  individuals,  which  are  accessible  only  to  persons  who 
are  subscribers.  In  Puebla  there  is  a  public  library  belonging  to 
that  state,  which  has  been  recently  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the 
great  library  which  belonged  to  the  late  Bishop  Vazquez. 

Though  the  number  of  public  libraries  in  the  republic  is  small,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  those  of  private  individuals.  Of  these  there 
is  a  large  number,  containing  from  200  to  1,000  volumes.  Of  all 
Spanish  America  there  is  no  nation,  says  M.  de  Tejada,  in  which  are 
found  so  many  and  so  rich  collections  of  books  and  instruments  for 
the  study  of  the  sciences,  as  those  which  exist  in  the  republic  of 
Mexico.  Of  the  college  libraries,  that  of  San  Juan  de  Lietrau  con- 
tains from  11  to  12,000  volumes;  and  that  of  the  college  of  San  Ilde- 
fonso,  8,361  volumes. 
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PsBioDiOALs. — ^The  number  of  political  and  literary  periodicals 
published  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  in  1850,  was  fifty-four,  there 
being  eleven  in  the  Federal  District,  at  Puebla  two,  Mexico  two, 
Queretaro  one,  Oajaca  six,  Chiapas  one,  Tobasco  one,  Yucatan  five, 
Vera  Cruz  five,  Tamaulipas  three,  Saa  Luis  Potosi  two,  Zacatecas 
one,  Jalisco  three,  Guanajuato  two,  Nueva  Leon  two,  Coahuiia  one. 
Chihuahua  one,  Durango  one,  Sonora  one,  Sinaloa  one,  Michoacaa 
one,  and  Guerrero  one. 

National  Musbum. — ^The  museum  of  this  name,  in  the  University 
of  the  city  (^Mexico,  was  founded  in  1822,  and  occupies  at  present 
two  large  halls  and  a  part  of  the  court  of  the  University  building.  ,It 
has  of  late  years  been  entirely  neglected.  It  contains  some  very 
valuable  and  curious  collections,  but  they  are  all  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion for  the  want  of  some  competent  hand  to  classify  and  arrange 
them.  Among  the  antiquities,  consisting  of  statues,  armor,  relievos, 
ornaments,  casts,  instruments  of  music  and  war,  which  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  excavations,  there  are,  besides,  ^reat  numbers  of  manu- 
fieri pts  in  hieroglyphic  characters  anterior  to  the  conquest,  worthy 
of  the  attention  cHf  antiquaries.  Among  the  objects  of  the  fine  arts, 
worthy  of  noUce,  is  the  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  IV.,  which  eli- 
cits the  admiration  and  praise  of  all  travelers,  and  reflects  the  highest 
'Credit  on  Mexican  sculpture.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  de- 
signed and  cast  by  Tolsa,  a  Mexican  statuary ;  but  some  contend  that 
it  is  the  workmanship  of  an  Italian  artist.  The  statue  and  pedestal 
measure,  in  height,  twenty-three  feet.  Competent  judges  pronounce 
it  to  be  as  symmetrical  and  perfect  as  any  equestrian  statue  to  be 
found  in  any  country.  In  the  court  are  to  be  seen  the  celebrated 
Sacrificial  Stone  of  Montezuma,  together  with  many  of  his  gods, 
thrown  together  in  heaps,  and  in  strange  confusion.  The  armor  of 
Cortes  is  also  exhibited.* 

The  Clbrot. — According  to  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Mexican  Republic,  ^  the  religion  of  the  Mexican  nation  is  and 
ikall  be  perpetually  the  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic.  The  nation  pro- 
tects it  hf  wise  and  just  laws,  and  prohibits  the  exercise  of  any.otb€r 
whatsoever."!  The  ecclesiastical  government  of  Mexico  consists  of 
an  archbishop  and  eleven  bishops.  These  eleven  dioceses  contain  184 
prebends.  The  total  number  of  parishes' in  the  republic  is  1,229, 
with  3,223  ecclesiastics.  There  are,  besides,  146  convents  of  monks, 
fifty -nine  nunneries,  and  eight  colleges  of  the  Propaganda  Fide,  Of  the 
monks  there  are  1,139  individuals ;  in  the  nunneries  there  are  3,160 
inmates ;  and  in  the  Colegios  de  Propaganda  Fide  tiiere  are  238  indi- 
viduals. 

Rbvakubs  of  thb  Clbrot. — ^The  general  revenues  destined  for 
the  support  of  the  olergy  and  of  public  worship  in  the  republic  are 
divided  into  four  great  classes ;  first,  those  for  the  bishops  and  pre- 
bendaries who  form  the  chapters  of  the  respective  cathedrals ;  sec- 

*  See  Gillam'v  Mexico,  p.  94. 

t  **  La  religion  de  la  nacion  Mexicana  e»  y  terb.  perpeinamente  la  catolica  apoatolica  Ro- 
tnana.  La  nacion  2a  pvotge  por  lejeajtafaUs  yjuatas,  y  prohibe'el  ejercicio  de  caalqaieja 
«tra. 
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ondy  those  which  pertain  to  the  special  ecdesfastics  or  chaplams; 
third,  those  of  the  curates  and  vioars ;  and  fourth,  those  of  the 
different  religious  eonununlties  of  both  sexes. 

The  first  are  composed  principally  of  the  imposts  knowm  under  the 
name  of  ^'Duzmos  y  Frimkia*^*  or  Tithes  and  First  Fruits,  which 
were  very  considerable  in  former  times^  ainee  they  consisted  of  the 
tenth  part  of  all  the  fruits  which  were  gathered  from  the  soil  oi 
the  republic,  and  of  the  firstlings  of  the  flocks;  but  of  late  this 
revenue  has  much  fallen  off,  since  by  a  law  of  the  27th  of  October, 
1833,  the  people  are  liberated  from  the  payment  of  this  contribution. 
Nevertheless,  as  there  are  stilLmany  persons  who,  from  motives  oi 
conscience,  or  for  other  reasons,  continue  to  pay  it,  the  revenue 
derived  from  this  source  is  very  considerable.  This  part  of  the  clergy 
also  receive  the  interest  on  those  sums  of  money  which  have  been 
lefl  by  devout  persons  to  pay  for  the  performance  annually  of  certain 
religious  solemnities  called  anniversaries.  The  collegiate  diurch  of 
Nuestra  SeMora  dt  €hMidalupe  has  also  two  loUerM/  which  draw 
monthly,  with  a  capital  of  (30,000  lor  each  drawing;  also  some 
annuities  and  other  capital  secured  to  it  by  the  government.  The 
idea  of  supporting  religion  and  churches  by  means  of  lotteries  is 
peculiar,  we  believe,  to  Mexico ;  and  while  it  will  shook  the  Christian 
sensibilities  of  enlightened  Christendom,  it  cannot  fiiil  to  oonvey  a 
correct  idea  of  the  degradation  into  which  Mexico,  its  priests,  its 
religion  and  its  churches  have  fallen.  We  feel  assuned,  that  none  of 
our  enlightened  citizens  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country  will 
countenance  the  disgrace,  degradation,  and  unchristian  system  which 
the  church  in  Mexico  has  assumed.  We  belie  re,  indeed,  that  the 
Catholic  world,  in  general,  disavow  the  perversions  of  the  Mexican 
church.  The  idle  &ble  of  Our  Lady  of  Ouadalupf,  which  holds 
so  important  a  place  in  the  Mexican  church,  is  not  generally  adroit> 
ted  by  the  Catholics  out  of  Mexico.  It  is  said,  that  on  one  of  the 
festival  occasions  in  honor  of  Kuestra  SeBora  de  Otiadalupe,.A  priest 
from  Old-Spain  was  requestexl  to  deliver  a  sermon,  and  he  refusedy 
saying  that  the  Pope  had  never  recognized  the  miracle  of  Guada- 
lupe. 

The  special  ecclesiastics,  or  chaplains,  are  sustained  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  certain  funds  donated  by  religions  individuals,  each  chap- 
laincy being  endowed  with  the  sum  of  $3,000,  the  interest  of  which, 
together  with  the  proceeds  of  charity  and  receipts  for  masses,  consti- 
tute their  support. 

The  revenue  of  the  curates  consists  in  parochial  fees  far  baptisms^ 
marriages  and  interments;  in  fees  collected  ibr  responses  chanted 
for  the  dead,  and  for  other  religious  solemnities  performed  at  the 
expense  of  those  ordering  them ;  and  lastly,  in  the  profits  derived 
from  the  sale  of  noverMSy  (aols  of  devotion  of  nine  days^  continuance ;) 
ffiedallaSy  (medals  of  saints  blessed  by  the  Pope ;)  scapularies,  or 
blessed  badges  of  peculiar  veneration  for  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  mmiida^ 
de  santosy  (ribbons  of  the  exact  length  of  some  saint  or  of  his  statue, 
and  on  which  is  stamped  his  name ;)  wax  and  other  objects  which 
they  furnish  their  parishioners. 
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The  revenue  of  fcbe  monks  is  derived  from  fees  for  masses,  inteiv 
mento,  and  religious  solemnities  in  the  churches,  and  from  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  property.  The  nuns  also  live  upon  the  rents  of  the 
large  estates  Uiey  possess,  and  whrah  they  have  aoquired  slowly  in  a 
Jong  lapse  of  time,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  convents,  which 
do  not  possess  property,  and  live  entirely  on  diarity. 

Besides  the  above*mentioned  revenues  pertaining  to  the  clergy, 
there  are  in  the  cathedrals  and  parishes  other  revraues,  which  proceed 
from  certain  donaticMW  made  to  defray  all  expenses  necessjBury  for 
the  service  of  the  church. 

Although  the  want  of  publietty^enerally  observed  in  the  manage^ 
ment  of  the  property  and  revenues  of  the  clergy,  renders  it  impossi- 
ble to  fix  exactly  the  vidue  of  them,  still  we  may  arrive  at  it 
approximatively,  by  taking  as  a  basis  those  data  whidi  are  pnblio, 
such  as  the  total  value  of  the  products  of  agriculture ;  the  annual 
movement  of  the  population,  as  exhibited  by  the  births,  marriages 
and  deaths;  and  finally,  the  amounts  given  by  custom  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants.  By  observing  attentively  these  data,  one  may 
be  assured,  without  fear  of  much  error,  that  the  total  amount  of 
what  the  oiergy  at  present  collect,  in  all  parts  of  the  republic,  for 
rents,  tithes,  parochial  fees,  alms,  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  and  the 
sale  of  diflferent  objects  of  devotion,  amounts  at  least  to  from  eight  to 
•10,000,000  annually. 

As  to  the  property  pertaining  to  a  part  of  the  clergy  above,  some 
writers  have  pretended  to  fix  It  at  a  half  of  all  the  real  estate  of  the 
nation,  and  others  to  a  third  part ;  but  no  great  credit  can  be  given  to 
these  statements,  since  they  are  based  on  no  certain  data.  But  we 
may  be  assured  that  the  total  amount  of  the  property  of  the  clergy 
rises  to  an  enormous  sum,  in  spite  of  the  great  diminution  it  is  said 
to  have  suffered  of  late  years.  In  the  federal  district  of  Mexico 
alone,  the  property  of  which  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  $50,000,000, 
more  than  half  of  it  belongs  to  the  clergy.  Uniting  the  products  of 
these  estates  to  the  tithes,  parochial  fees,  &c.,  and  we  may  be  assured 
that  the  total  revenues  of  the  clergy  of  Mexico  amount  to  eighteen 
or  $20,000,000  annually.* 

Such  is  the  Mexican  account  of  their  own  clergy,  as  given  by  M. 
,  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  and  approved  by  the  Mexican  Society  of  Geography 
and  Statistics. 

The  Mexican  clergy,  as  a  class,  are  generally  well-educated,  gene- 
rous, benevolent  and  polite.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  be  given  to 
tippling,  gambling,  and  other  vices;  "but,"  says  Mr.  Gillam,  "  these 
vices  are  not  prevalent  among  all  the  clergy  of  Mexico,  for  perhaps 
there  exists  as  much  piety  in  some  few  of  them  as  in  any  of  those 
of  other  denominations.'*  As  nrmch  has  been  said  and  written 
against  the  Mexican  clergy,  we  shall  endeavor  to  do  them  justice  by 
stating  what  we  know  for  them,  preferring  always  to  err  in  the  omis- 
sion rather  of  evil  reports  than  in  that  of  good  ones.  Brantz  Mayer 
admits  that  there  are  "  abuses  in  the  body  of  the  clergy — that  many  of 

*  On<iro  Bhioptico  de  U  Repablica  Hexiema,  por  M.  Tejeda. 
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its  members  were  corrupt,  idle,  ignorant  and  vicious,  and  that  it  en- 
joys large  revenues ;"  but  he  adds,  ^  it  would  be  unjust  to  leave  the 
impression  that  the  ministers  of  this  church  have  been  solely  engaged 
in  enriching  themselves  and  scandalizing  the  cause  of  true  faith,  as 
has  been  so  often  proclaimcA  by  European  travelers..  Although 
many  of  them  are  unworthy  persons,  and  notwithstanding  their  rites 
and  ceremonies  are  often  rather  accommodated  to  a  population 
scarcely  emei^ed  from  the  forests  than  to  intellectual  man ;  yet  the 
wealth  of  the  church  has  not  been  at  all  times  devoted  to  base  and 
sordid  purposes,  or  used  to  corrupt  its  possessors  and  the  people. 
Throughout  the  republic  no  persons  have  been  more  universally  the 
agents  of  chanty  and  ministers  of  mercy  than  the  rural  clergy.  Their 
houses  have  been  the  hospitable  retreats  of  every  traveler.  Upon 
all  occasions  they  constituted  themselves  the  defenders  of  the  Indians, 
and  contributed  toward  the  maintenance  of  institutions  of  benevo^ 
lencc.  They  have  interposed  in  all  attempts  at  persecution ;  and, 
whenever  the  people  were  menaced  with  injustice,  stood  forth  the 
champions  of  their  outraged  rights.  These  virtues  and  devotions 
have  served  to  fix  the  whole  priesthood  deeply  in  tlie  hearts  of  the 
masses,  and  to  attach  the  poor  to  their  persons  and  enlist  them  in 
defence  of  their  property."* 

The  same  author  estimates  the  nuns,  monks,  and  secular  clergy  of 
Mexico  at  7,200,  and  sums  up  the  church  estates  as  follows : 

Real  property  in  town  and  countiy $18,000,000 

Churches,  houses,  convents,  curates,  dwellingSi  furniture,  jewelSi 

precious  vessels,  &c 52,000,000 

Floating  capital,  with  other  funds,  and  the  capital  which  ia  reqaired 

to  produce  the  sum  received  by  them  annually  in  alma 20,000,000 

$90,000,000 

He  thinks  that  $100,000,000  is  nearer  the  truth,  which  is 
$8S,000,000  less  than  it  was  before  the  war  of  independence,  at 
which  time  the  ecclesiastics  numbered  from  10  to  13,000.  The 
immense  wealth  of  the  church  at  that  time  gave  it  great  influence, 
and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  crown  of  Spain  to  cherish  it.  The  rights 
of  primogeniture  forced  the  higher  orders  of  the  people  to  devote 
their  younger  sons  to  the  church,  for  whom  were  secured  splendid 
establishments.  All  the  lucrative  and  easy  benefices  were  given 
them.  The  greater  portion  of  the  more  elevated  of  the  Mexican 
ecclesiastics  were  persons  of  high  birth  or  influential  connections,  f 
The  revolution  came ;  the  rights  of  primogeniture  were  swept  away; 
and  large  numbers  of  the  clergy  left  the  country,  carrying  away  with 
them  all  the  wealth  they  could. 

The  Mexican  Government. — ^This  is,  as  established  by  the  pre- 
sent constitution,  representative,  popular  and  federal.  It  is,  like 
that  of  the  United  States,  divided  into  three  parts,  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judicial.  The  leghlative  power  is  deposited  in  a  General 
Congress,  divided  into  two  chambers,  the  one  of  senators  and  the 

«  Brantz  Mayer,  Mezicoyp.  327.  t  Ibid.  p.  339. 
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Other  of  deputies.  The  deputies  are  chosen  by  the  people,  one  for 
every  50,000  inhabitants,  every  fraction  over  25,000  also  giving  one 
deputy.  They  are  elected  every  two  years.  The  present  number  of 
deputies  is  144.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  two  senators  from  each 
flttate  chosen  by  the  people ;  two  dfbsen  by  the  Federal  District ; 
and  a  number  equal  to  that  of  the  states  chosen  by  the  Senate,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  and  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
latter  deciding  the  election  in  case  of  the  candidate  not  receiving  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes.'  One-third  of  the  senators  go  out  of  office 
every  two  years.  A  quorum  in  either  chamber  is  one  nxore  than 
half  of  all  the  members.    There  ave  now  sixty-six  senators. 

The  executive  power  consists  of  a  president  and  four  seoretaries,  one 
of  Interior  and  Exterior  Relations ;  one  of  Justice  and  Ecclesiastical 
Af&irs;  one  of  the  Treasury,  and  one  of  War  and  Marine.  The 
president  is  elected  every  four  years,  and  is  not  eligible  until  after 
a  Iftpse  of  four  years  after  going  out  of  office. 

The  judicial  power  resides  in  a  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  and  in 
circuit  and  district  tribunals.  The  Supreme  Court  is  divided  into 
three  tribunals  embracing  eleven  judges  and  a  fiscal.  For  civil  and 
criminal  cases  in  the  first  instance,  there  are  judges  and  alcaldes. 

State  GovERNfiniNTB. — ^The  government  of  each  state,  like  that  of 
the  general  government,  is  divided  into  three  branches,  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  the  judicial.  The  government  of  the  territories 
resides  in  a  chief  dependent  on  the  general  government.  The  legis- 
lative power  of  the  territories  resides  in  a  deputation  elected  by  the 
people,  and  justice  is  administered  by  subaltern  tribunals.  The 
states  and  territories  are  divided  into  districts,  departments,  and 
sub-departments,  which  are  under  the  charge  of  prefects  and  sub- 
prefects,  appointed  by  the  governors  of  the  respective  states.  In  all 
places  of  much  population  there  are  ayuntamientos^  or  municipal 
bodies,  having  supreme  control  over  all  municipal  affairs,  and  a  juris- 
diction extending  to  all  the  neighboring  villages  and  settlements. 

The  qualifications  for  citizenship  are  nearly  the  same  as  in'  the 
United  States.  The  rights  of  citizens  are  also  nearly  the  same. 
Soldiers  and  ecclesiastics  have  the  right  of  being  tried  by  their  own 
tribunals,  composed  of  individuals  of  their  own  respective  classes. 
The  only  religion  tolerated  is  the  Catholic.  This  is  the  only  anti- 
republican  feature  of  the  Mexican  Constitution. 

The  Army. — ^The  active  armed  force  of  Mexico,  in  1850,  was  as 
follows : 

Infantry  of  the  line /. 3,632  xcen. 

Cavalry     "        »•    , 1,507  " 

Artillery 658  " 

Active  Militia - 239  " 

Sappers  and  Minert 303  " 

Soldiers  at  Military  Stations 1,282  " 

National  Guard 1,295  " 

Total 8,909  men. 

The  number  of  officers  of  all  grades  over  these  8,909  men,  and  not 
included  in  that  number,  is  520.    The  total  number  of  generals^ 
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chiefs,  and  officials  of  the  anny  in  actual  service,  is  259.  The  number 
of  officers  not  on  duty  is  1,806;  and  the  number  of  privates  off  duty 
is  763.  The  number  of  widows,  orphans,  and  soldiers  enjoying  * 
pension,  is  1,235. 

Navy. — ^This  consists  of  only  one  vessel — the  schooner  Vera 
Cruz. 

Fortresses  and  Fortified  Places. — ^There  are  three  fortresses, 
the  Castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  of  San  Carlos  de  Perote,  and  that  of 
San  Diego  de  Acapuloo.  Although  these  fortresses  are  constructed 
with  the  greatest  strength,  the  neglect  into  which  they  have  been  suf- 
fered to  fall,  for  many  years  past,  particularly  the  first  and  last  above 
mentioned,  is  such  that,  at  present,  they  are  so  dilapidated,  that  a 
million  of  dollars  would  not  suffice  to  repair  that  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa 
alone.  The  Castle  of  Acapuloo  mounts  21  pieces  of  artillery  of  va- 
rious calibre ;  that  of  Perote,  16  ;  and  that  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa, 
132  guns. 

The  fortified  places  are  Vera  Cruz  and  Campeche,  both  of  which 
are  surrounded  with  walls,  with  some  small  ramparts  ^or  artillery. 
The  fortification  of  Campeche  is  much  superior  to  that  of  Vera  Cruz, 
on  account  of  the  greater  elevation  and  thickness  of  the  walla.  The 
fortifications  of  Vera  Cruz  mount  109  pieces  of  artillery  of  various 
calibre ;  and  those  of  Campeche  158.  A  part  of  the  artillery  at 
Ulloa,  Campeche,  Acapulco  and  Perote  is  dismounted. 

National  GuAKD.~-The  law  in  Mexico  establishing  a  national 
guard  is,  as  yet,  only  partially  carried  into  effect,  owing  to  the  gene- 
ral state  of  society,  and  the  tottering  condition  of  the  government 
The  total  number  of  men  enrolled  in  the  national  guard  amounted, 
in  1850,  to  about  60,000  men.     We  have  nothing  later. 

Annual  Expenses  of  the  General  Government. — According  to 
the  official  reports  for  1850,  the  expenses  for  that  year  were  as  follows: 

Department  of  War  «nd  Marine $6,280,449 

"  of  Relations 870,004 

"  ofjuatice 486^^20 

Other  expenses  of  goveroraeot 1,689,154 

Annual  interest  on  the  external  debt  of  $51,206,250,  at  5  per 

cent 2,560,412 

Annual  interest  on  that  part  of  the  internal  debt  which  pays 
interest,  and  which  has  funds  assigned  fur  iu  pajment, 
not  including  the  ereditoi  Mineria 1 ,300,000 

13,126,239 
There  should  be  added  to  this  the  interest  on  the  debt  an- 
terior to  the  war  of  independence,  which  is  accumalating 
at  the  rate  of  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  annually,  making  near     700,000 

Total  annual  expenses $13,826,239 

National  Debt. — ^The  general  national  debt  of  Mexico  amounts 
to  $133,524,242,  and  is  divided  as  follows : 

External  debt $51,208,250 

latcreBtin  arreus.... 6,700,000 

Total  external  debt $57,908,250 

Internal  debt 75,615,992 

Total  national  debt $133,524,242 
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Tbe  debt  anterior  to  the  war  of  independence  amounts  to  $80,000,- 
000,  bearing  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  interest.  It  is  included' above  in 
the  internal  debt.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  the  annual  in^ 
terest  on  the  national  debt  amounts  to  near  $4,000,000.  The  na^ 
tional  debt  of  Mexico  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  1843,  according  to 
Brantz  Mayer,  it  was  only  $84,150,000.  It  is  now  $183,524,242,  ao- 
eording  to  the  best  Mexican  authorities;  and  the  prospect  of  re- 
ducing the  principal  is  now  more  gloomy  than  evev.  In  all  proba- 
bility Mexico  was  never  so  completely  prostrated  as  at  present 

One  of  the  largest  items  in  the  internal  debt  of  Mexico  is  one  of 
$10,000,000,  due  to  civil  and  military  employes  of  the  government. 
The  present  number  of  this  class  is  3,947  individuals,  a  large  num- 
ber of  whom  consists  of  mere  drones,  feeding  out  of  the  national 
^'easury  as  the  occupants  of  sinecures.  In  1843  the  amount  paid  to 
officers  of  the  army  alone,  who  are  on  leave  of  absence,  or  retired, 
was  $747,158. 

Rkvbkubb  oy  the  GsiiniRAL  Government. — ^These  proceed  almost 
entirely  from  direct  imposts ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  exact 
annual  amount  of  them,  owing  to  fluctuations.*  According  to  the 
latest  statistics  the  revenues  for  1850  were  as  follows : 

Importation  dades ..$4,000,000 

Exportation  daties 450,000 

Tonoace  dntiet 60,000 

£xtra  importatioD  duties 140,000 

Daties  on  sales  of  merchandise...... 210,000 

Entrance  daties... 500,000 

Daties  ou  monevs  imporied 300,000 

Contingents  of  tbe  states 1,011,000 

Tobacco  revenues 650,000 

NaipoB  (playing  cards) * 90,000 

Post  offices 90,000 

Direct  contribmions 450,000 

Doty  on  the  sale  of  fands 50,000 

Mints 100,000 

National  Lotteiy 60,000 

Stamped  psper 150,000 

Montepios  (Monto  de  Pietd,  pawnbrokeiy ) • 30,000 

Daties  on  assays  of  silver  in  the  districts  and  territories,  im- 


posts on  inneritances,  right  of  passage,  letters  of  secnrity, 

ships'  papers,  passports,  and  from  Kher  minor  soarces.      229,000 

Total  revennes  for  1850 $8,500,000 

Comparing  this  with  the  annual  expenses,  it  is  readily  seen  that 
there  is  an  annual  deficit  of  the  puhlic  treasury  of  about  $5,000,000. 

The  annual  total  expense  of  all  the  individual  states  of  the  Mexican 
Republic  amounts  to  about  $5,000,000.  In  1850  it  was  |5Ji56,859, 
including  the  aontingenU  paid  to  the  general  government.  The  reve- 
nues of  the  several  states  arise  from  direct  and  indirect  taxation — 
the  first  on  persons,  property  and  professions ;  and  the  second  on 
the  products  of  agriculture  and  of  domestic  and  foreign  industry,  in- 
heritances, sales  of  real  estate,  and  the  exploitation  of  the  mines. 
Although  these  revenues  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  the  states,  the  want  of  plan  in  collecting  them,  and  above  all,  the 
want  of  statistics,  causes  them  to  &11  far  short  of  what  they  would 
be  if  conducted  by  intelligent  hands.     Gross  ignorance,  avarice,  and 
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want  of  integrity  in  the  rulers  of  Mexico,  are  the  sole  causes  of  her 
present  ruined  condition.  In  the  first  place,  they  do  not  know  how 
to  rule ;  and  in  the  second,  they  have  not  the  honesty  to  enable  them 
to  make  the  best  use  of  what  little  knowledge  they  possess.  And  so 
they  go  on  declining.  Mexico,  with  all  the  natural  means  of  being 
the  richest  country  in  the  world,  is  actually  the  poorest — a  land  of 
beggars  and  robbers.  It  would  be  a  blessing  to  Mexico  if  some  en- 
lightened nation  would  conquer  it — an  easy  task  just  now — and 
spread  over  it  enlightened  laws  and  manners.  It  is  the  only  way  in 
which  Mexico  can  ever  be  regenerated.  War  is  a  blessing  some- 
times. 

The  states  of  Mexico  and  Oajaca  are  the  only  ones  almost  whose 
revenues  are  so  managed  as  to  meet  their  expenses.  All  the  others 
exhibit  an  annual  deficit,  amountuig  in  some  of  them  to  one- 
third. 

We  are  obliged  to  curtail  greatly  this  paper  for  the  want  of  space. 
We  did  intend  to  give  some  notices  of  the  character  of  all  classes  of 
the  Mexican  population ;  but  to  do  that  subject  justice,  an  elaborate 
paper  alone  would  not  suffice.  Undoubtedly,  in  many  instances, 
great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  Mexican  character  by  foreign 
writers ;  but  afler  an  extensive  examination  of  the  subject,  we  fear 
that  even  strict  justice  would  develope  a  picture  sufficiently  dark  and 
revolting  to  any  enlightened  Christian  mind.  The  political  history 
of  Mexico  is  marked,  undoubtedly,  with  a  degree  of  corruption  in 
its  rulers  that  could  find  no  parallel  in  the  world's  history.  Plun- 
der of  the  people  and  of  the  public  treasuries  has  ever  been,  and  still 
continues  to  be  in  Mexico,  the  order  of  the  day.  No  wonder  that 
highway  robberies  there  are  of  daily  occurrence,  when  more  exten- 
sive robberies  still  are  carried  on  in  high  places.  The  government 
has,  indeed,  been  frequently  charged  with  conniving  at  highway  rob- 
beries,  and  there  is  certainly  much  ground  for  such  charges.  No  at- 
tempts are  made  to  suppress  robberies,  although  the  highways  are 
so  infested  with  robbers  that  no  one  can  travel  in  safety.  For  this 
scandalous  and  murderous  state  of  things  the  government  is  certainly 
responsible,  inasmuch  as  it  might  remedy  the  evil  if  it  would.  We 
could  fill  the  Review  with  details  on  this  subject,  showing  the  utter 
corruption  and  guilt  of  the  rulers  of  Mexico ;  but  we  must,  for  the 
present,  omit  any  further  notice  of  Uie  subject.  Our  Mexican  neigh- 
bors are  a  scandal,  and  deserve  an  awful  chastisement. 


ART.  II.-TUATION  AND  REVENUES-ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

PART  II.— OF  THE  ROMANS. 

There  were  three  distinct  forms  of  government  known  at  Rome, 
at  different  periods  :  the  regal,  the  consular,  and  the  imperial. 

Commencing  seven  hundred  and  fifly-four  years  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era,  and  embracing  a  cycle  of  two  hundred  and  forty-four 
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years,  the  historj  of  the  first  is  mingled  with  the  shadows  and 
uncertainties  of  fable  and  tradition.  Arms  and  agriculture — the 
characteristic  pursuits  of  rude  and  nomadic  ages — ^were  congenial  to 
the  habits  and  inclinations  of  the  earlier  Romans.  Every  eighth 
person,  it  has  been  estimated,  was  trained  to  war.  Valor  and 
prowess  were  the  striking  traits  whieh  won  applause  or  conferred 
distinction.  These  predilections  gave  coloring  to  all  the  deliberations 
connected  with  affairs  of  state,  and,  as  a  consequence,  martial 
exercises  and  discipline,  warlike  alliances  and  defenoesi  camps  and 
conquests,  strategy  and  surprises,  the  pursuit  and  the  retreat,  the  bat- 
tle and  the  siege,  received  more  of  public  attention  than  laws  or 
letters,  politics  or  polemics.  Still,  useful  arts,  suited  to  meliorate 
the  condition  of  private  life,  and  improvements  tending  to  make  the 
government  better,  more  secure,  and  more  permanent,  were  not 
wholly  neglected.  A  regular  form  of  religious  worship  was  estab- 
lished ;  a  mode  for  the  computation  of  time  was  fixed  ;  the  coinage 
of  money  was  introduced ;  the  line  between  the  plebeian  and  pa- 
trician orders  was  distinctly  marked ;  and  the  senate,  so  long  and  so 
deservedly  respected  for  its  dignity,  wisdom  and  patriotism,  was  con- 
stituted into  a  deliberative  assembly.  In  the  year  197,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city,  the  census  was  instituted.  This  was  a  num- 
bering of  the  people,  with  the  valuation  of  their  fortunes.  All  the 
citizens,  both  within  and  without  the  city,  were  compelled,  under  the 
obligation  of  an  oath,  to  make  a  true  estimate,  and  to  leturn  the  same, 
of  their  entire  estates ;  to  tell  the  place  of  their  abode,  the  names  of 
their  wives  and  children,  and  the  number  of  their  slaves  and  freed- 
men.  A  neglect  of  this  duty,  or  a  false  compliance  with  it,  rendered 
the  delinquents  liable  to  a  confiscation  of  their  goods,  and  to  be  them- 
selves sold  into  slavery.  According  to  the  valuation  of  their  estates, 
the  citizens  were  divided  into  six  classes,  and  each  class  was  suV 
divided  into  centuries.  Thus  it  was  understood  what  burdens  de- 
volved upon  each,  both  in  peace  and  war,  since  those  burdens  were 
in  proportion  to  property.  The  richest  class  being  entitled  to  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  in  the  Comitia,  were  likewise  compelled  to 
furnish  the  lai^est  quota  of  taxes  and  soldiers.  The  value  of  the 
taxes  thus  a&essed,  either  singly  or  in  the  aggregate,  is  unknown ; 
but  if  Livy  is  to  be  credited,  that  eighty  th<.usand  persons,  able  to  bear 
arms,  were  rated  at  the  first  taking  of  the  census,  and  that  eighty 
centuries  were  created  of  persons,  whose  fortunes  were  equal  to  fi^ 
teen  hundred  dollars,  besides  that  large  number  whose  estates  were 
estimated  below  that  sum,  it  is  evident  a  considerable  income  must 
have  been  derived  to  the  state,  even  at  a  very  reduced  per  centage 
upon  each  citizen  and  each  estate.  There '  were  likewise  certain 
revenues  derived  from  duties  and  imposts ;  from  the  public  estates, 
of  which  the  Campus  Martins,  at  that  period,  was  one ;  from  the 
sacred  groves,  and  from  fines  and  confiscations,  arising  from  punish- 
ments, commutation,  voluntary  abjuration,  or  the  estates  of  deceased 
foreigners — (peregrin!.) 

The  consular  government,  which  succeeded  upon  the  overthrow  of 
the  last  of  the  Tarquins,  continued  for  the  long  space  of  479  years.  This 


new  form  of  exercismg^the  exeoHtive  authority,  in  ooDJttnction  with 
the  Senate  and  the  Comitia,  or  assemblies  of  the  peo^^e,  infused  fresh 
vigor  into  the  Roman  oonstitution — ^madethe  government  eminently 
practical,  and  opened  vide  the  patliway  to  every  dtiaen  who  aspired 
to  glory  or  renown,  either  in  the  conduct  of  armies,  or  in  the 
administration  of  civil  a&irs.  Intellect  and  ambition,  valor  and 
enterprise,  found  an  arena  worthy  of  the  greatest  deeds,  and  filled 
with  the  mightiest  conflicts  of  mind  and  of  nations.  No  age  and  no 
country  has  presented  tudi  a  succession  of  brilliant  men,  or  such  an 
unceasing  stream  of  stirring  events,  as  are  chronicled  in  the  history  of 
^e  Roman  Republic. 

The  duty  of  taking  the  census,  which  before  had  been  performed 
by  the  kings,  now  devolved  upon  the  consuls.  For  a  period  of  66* 
years,  no  other  than  the  consuls  had  the  power  to  take  the  c^isus. 
But  in  the  foreign  wars  in  which  Rome  was  engaged — ^in  the  eom;* 
motions  which  sometimes  threatened  the  existence  of  the  republic— 
in  the  perpetual  broils  between  the  senate  and  the  people,  the 
pal»*icians  and  the  plebeians,  the  consuls  and  the  tribunes,  and  in  the 
disturbances  among  the  allies  and  the  provinces — the  census,  which 
according  to  its  institution,  was  to  be  made  at  intervals  of  every  five 
years,  was  oftentimes  neglected*  This  rendered  the  taxes  unequal, 
and  frequently  oppressive;  for,  of  necessity,  the  fortunes  of  some 
would  diminish,  whilst  those  of  the^more  thrifty  would  increase,  and 
both  would  be  taxed  upon  the  terms  at  which  their  fortunes  had  last 
been  rated,  and  without  regard  to  present  valuation,  A  change,  too, 
was  perpetually  ensuing  in  the  rated  population  itself,  by  death, 
enlistment,  removal  or  exemption  from  burdens  as  a  reward  for  pub* 
lie  services ;  whilst  strangers  who  had  become  residents,  slaves  who  had 
recovered  freedom,  or  youths  who  had  grown  to  manhood,  would  pay 
nothing  into  the  treasury  until  rated.  After  a  neglect  for  seventeen 
years  to  hold  a  census,  A.  U.  312,  a  new  office,  doth^  with  the  amplest 
powers  in  relation  to  the  revenues,  was  established.  The  two 
magistrates  which  were  thus  created  were  termed  etmart.  All  the 
orders  of  the  state,  within  the  limit  of  their  peculiar  duties,  were  sub- 
ject to  them ;  and  such  was  the  estimation  in  which  the  censorship 
was  held,  that  some  of  the  ancient  writers  have  prondunced  it  the 
summit  of  all  human  preferment. 

The  censors  performed  the  census  in  the  villapublica,  on  the  Cam> 
pus  Martins,  or  field  of  Mars.  Seated  in  their  curule  chairs,  and  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  numerous  train  of  clerks  and  subordinate  officers,  the 
citizens  were  summoned  before  them  by  a  herald,  and  proceeded 
severally  to  enrol  their  names,  and  to  give  an  account  of  their  for- 
tunes ;  except  that  ready  money,  debts,  property  in  the  agerpublicus^ 
or  in  the  provinces,  were  not  taken  into  account.  Having  accomplished 
this,  the  censors  proceeded  next  to  declare  the  tax  upon  such  property 
and  persons  as  they  thought  proper,  and  the  amount  and  the  manner 
of  the  levy.  The  exercise  of  this  important  trust  was  committed  to 
tht9  wisdom,  caprice  or  vigilance  of  the  two  censors  then  in  office ;  who, 
not  being  bound  by  the  action  of  their  predecessors,  introduced  such 
changes  and  innovations  as  the  wants  of  the  treasury  required,  or  their 
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own  judgments  migbt  dictate.  Hence  there  was  neither  stability  nor 
uniformity  in  the  administration  of  the  revenue,  and  hence  many 
estates  and  many  sorts  of  property  were  entirely  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion ;  whilst  others  were  arbitrarily  assessed  at  many  times  their 
estimated  value.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  in  the  amount  of 
these  taxes,  and  in  the  mode  of  their  collection,  a  sipgular  indiiference, 
or  confidence,  or  acquiescence,  is  apparent  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Roman  people.  At  no  time  did  they,  who  generally  exhibited  such 
fierce  jealousy  of  their  rights,  seem  to  regard  taxation  as  depend^it 
upon  their  will,  or  the  business  concerning  it  as  requiring  their 
attention,  or  as  essential  to  their  freedom.  The  senate,  it  is  true, 
were  invested  with  the  supreme  authority  in  the  management  of 
affairs  connected  with  the  finances,  and  occasionally  exercised  the 
prerogative  of  moderating  the  terms  imposed  by  the  censors,  when 
they  were  excessive ;  yet,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  they,  like 
the  Comitia,  were  ccmtent  to  leave  the  responsibility  with  the  censors, 
without  murmuring  or  interference.  Originally  all  the  citizens  were 
enrolled  in  the  city,  but  when  the  rights  of  isopolity,  munidpia  and 
colonies  were  merged,  throughout  Italy,  into  the  more  comprehensive 
privileges  of  general  citizenship,  the  lists  were  made  at  the  points  of 
residence,  and  forwarded  to  the  censors  at  Rome. 

The  sources  from  whence  the  ordinary  revenues  of  Rome  were 
usually  derived,  may  be  separated  into  three  divisions :  the  property 
tax,  the  vectigal  and  the  tribute. 

The  Jint  was  a  contribution  exacted  from  each  citizen,  according 
to  his  landed  property,  and  the  rest  of  his  rta  mancipiy  with  the  single 
exemption  of  lands  in  Italy.  This  tax  was  paid  in  money  to 
the  qusestors,  officers  to  whom  belonged  the  collection  and  manage* 
ment  of  the  public  funds  in  the  city  and  in  all  the  provinces.  When 
collected,  it  was  deposited  in  the  ararium  or  treasury,  situated  in  tho 
Temple  of  Saturn,  or  paid  directly  to  the  army,  when  so  required. 
From  the  scanty  memorials  extant  upon  this  interesting  subject,  it 
is  not  certainly  known  what  were  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  income 
arising  from  the  property  tax.  It  is,  however,  certain — ^and  from  that 
a  fair  inference  may  be  drawn — that  not  far  from  this  period,  indi- 
vidual and  national  wealth  were  augmented  to  an  unprecedented 
degree.  Nearly  a  century  before,  Appius  Claudius,  upon  his  re- 
moval to  Rome,  had  in  his  family,  as  clients  and  slaves,  full  5,000 
persons,  who  had  lands  assigned  ^em  across  the  Arno.  The  Fabian 
family,  on  an  occasion  of  pressing  moment,  volunteered  to  take  the 
war  against  the  Veil  into  their  own  hands,  and  actually  carried  on  the 
same  for  nearly  two  years  with  various  success. '  At  a  later  date,  C. 
C.  Claudius  Isodorus  lefl  by  his  will  4,116  slaves,  3,600  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  257,000  of  other  cattle.  Agriculture,  always  a  favorite 
pursuit,  was  highly  esteemed  for  its  profits  and  its  pleasures  by 
farmers  of  lesser  as  well  as  larger  estate.  The  former  cultivated 
lands  with  their  own  hands,  and  the  latter  with  slaves,  upon  princi- 
ples which  tended  to  develop  and  to  retain  the  utmost  capacity  of 
the  soil,  and  with  implements  of  the  most  approved  construction. 
Their  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips  and  the  various  kinds  of 
VOL.  I.  24 
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pulse ;  of  hay,  of  flax,  and  of  the  willow  for  baskets  and  brooms ; 
of  the  yine,  and  of  wool,  yielded  a  liberal  return  for  the  labor  be- 
stowed. Such  in  fact  was  the  diligent  cultivation  of  the  ground,  that 
the  importation  of  com  was  then  unknown.  The  veetigal^  which 
strictly  means  a  toll  or  subsidy,  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  term 
by  which  to  distinguish,  though  not  without  obscurity,  every 
species  of  tax  not  embraced  in  the  direct  property  tax,  or  tribute. 
The  rates,  after  having  been  fixed  by  the  censors,  were  farmed  out  to 
the  highest  bidder  upon  a  lease  of  five  years.  The  bidding  took 
place  in  the  forum — the  conditions  having  been  previously  read  to 
the  assembled  people.  Those  who  leased  or  farmed  them  were  called 
publicani^  and  were  usually  Roman  knights,  who  associated  together 
in  the  larger  and  more  important  contracts,  to  make  the  required 
advances  or  securities  with  less  difficulty.  Under  these  publican! 
were  associated  a  swarm  of  subalterns,  who  collected  such  of  the 
vectigal  as  belonged  to  the  provinces.  These  inferior  collectors  are 
the  publicans  so  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  They 
were  exceedingly  heartless  and  rapacious,  and  generally  amassed 
enormous  fortunes. 

Firat  in  importance  of  the  vectigalia  were  the  duties  on  Imports 
and  Exports.  A  leading  feature  of  the  system  in  connection  with 
these,  was  the  pre-payment  of  duties  on  goods  imported  before  they 
were  landed,  and  on  those  exported  before  embarkation.  The  duty, 
too,  was  levied  according  to  a  per  centage  on  the  value,  and  not  by 
any  fixed  table.  Commercial  pursuits  were  never  esteemed  nor  en- 
couraged among  the  Romans  as  an  honorable  avocation.  The  patri- 
cians were  excluded  from  trades  of  skill,  as  well  as  of  barter,  by  law, 
and  the  plebeians  engaged  in  them,  if  at  all,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
present  gain.  No  better  commentary  can  be  given  of  this  apathy 
and  neglect  of  commerce  than  a  glance  at  their  monetary  regulations. 
During  four  hundred  and  eighty-four  years,  their  only  currency  con- 
sisted in  pieces  of  brass  stamped  with  the  image  of  some  domestic 
animal.  Then  silver  was  coined,  and  sixty-two  years  later,  gold. 
The  mint  from  which  the  coinage  issued,  was  situated  in  the  Temple 
of  Juno-Moneta — whence  money;  and  was  under  the  superintend- 
anoe  of  the  Triumviri  Monetales,  Bankers,  brokers,  and  usurers 
transacted  the  business  of  exchange — of  loaning  and  borrowing 
money,  and  of  making  remittances  to  distant  countries.  The  in- 
terest which  the  law  allowed  upon  loaned  money  or  other  debts, 
varied  at  different  periods  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent,  though  double, 
and  even  five  times  those  sums  was  occasionally  demanded  and  paid. 
Nearly  all  the  monetary  transactions  of  the  wealthier  classes  were 
carried  on  through  the  aid  and  intervention  of  bankers,  who  kept  the 
account-books  of  debtor  and  creditor  with  exceeding  care  and  exact- 
ness. 

With  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population,  necessity  and  the  de- 
mands of  luxury  invited  and  gradually  extended  various  branches  of 
trade  in  the  direction  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean  Seas. 
Treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  were  formed  with  some  of  the  states 
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of  the  East,  and  with  the  Carthaginians,  at  that  time  the  most  opu« 
lent,  powerful  and  enterprising  of  all  the  oommei-cial  nations. 

Second — On  Mines.  Of  these,  the  principal  were  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  of  Spain.  The  Phcenicians  and  Carthaginians  had  suc- 
cessively worked  them  with  immense  profits ;  hut  it  was  reserved 
lor  the  avarice  and  industry  of  the  Romans,  by  ingenious  expedients 
and  Incredible  labor,  to  tear  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  the  greatest 
rewards. 

Thousands  of  the  native  population,  condemned  to  captivity,  plied 
in  the  mines  with  no  respite,  either  by  day  or  night — ^under  the  con- 
stant infliction  of  the  lash — surrounded  by  water,  and  in  dark  and 
deep  pits.  Twenty  thousand  pounds  wei^t  in  gold  was  the  annual 
product  of  Asturia,  Gallacia  and  Lusitania ;  and  four  thousand  dol- 
lars daily  enriched  the  Roman  coffers  from  the  mines  of  Carthagena. 
Numberless  multitudes  of  slaves  perished  in  those  frightful  depths. 
Third — On  Salt.  The  Romans  placed  a  high  value  on  salt.  It 
was  always  used  in  sacrifices,  and  was  the  chief  thing  eaten  with 
bread  and  cheese.  Placing  salt  before  a  stranger,  was  reckoned  a 
symbol  of  friendship,  and  it  was  an  evil  omen  to  spill  it  at  table.  In 
the  earliest  times  it  was  subject  to  a  tax ;  but  shortly  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  kings,  by  an  edict  of  the  senate,  individuals  were  de- 
S rived  of  the  privilege  of  selling  it,  whilst  the  government  itself  un- 
ertook  its  exclusive  management.  Subsequently,  upon  the  con- 
quest of  Macedonia,  a  country  &med  for  its  productions  in  salt,  as 
well  as  of  the  precious  metals,  a  new  tax  was  introduced,  and  a 
further  importation  of  salt  into  that  country  prohibited,  in  order  to 
extend,  and  to  give  encouragement  to  the  working  of  the  salt-pits. 

Fourth — On  Bridges  and  Reads.  Thirty-one  great  roads  centered 
in  Rome.  These  roads,  issuing  from  the  city,  and  crossing  the  Tiber 
upon  eight  different  bridges,  pervaded  the  provinces,  and  were  ter- 
minated only  by  the  distant  frontiers  of  the  empire.  The  most  an- 
cient and  the  most  celebrated  of  these  roads  was  the  Appian  way, 
which  extended  from  Rome  to  Capua,  thence  to  Beneventum,  and 
afterwards  to  Brundusium,  some  three  hundred  miles.  Passing 
through  the  Pontine  marshes,  its  projector,  Appius  Claudius,  de- 
signed it  for  the  double  purpose  of  transportation  and  of  drainage. 
In  width,  it  extended  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  feet;  was  raised 
in  the  centre  by  three  distinct  layers  of  materials — ^first  with  stones 
and  mingled  cement ;  then  with  gravel  and  sand  ;  and  lastly  with 
hard  hexagonal  stones,  so  nicely  and  exactly  fitted  together  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  one  solid  piece.  On  either  side  of  this,  and 
other  great  roads,  ways  were  likewise  constructed  for  foot-passengers, 
protected  and  marked  by  curbs.  Arches  and  bridges  spanned  the 
broadest  and  mdst  rapid  streams,  and  mountains  and  other  inter- 
vening obstacles  were  leveled  without  regard  to  cost,  labor  or  diffi- 
culties. Milestones  accurately  divided  the  distance  between  one 
city  and  another,  and  at  smaller  distances  stones  were  placed  for 
travelers  to  rest  on,  and  to  assist  those  who  alighted  to  remount 
their  horses.  In  later  times,  at  convenient  points,  inns  were  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  wayfarers,  and  post-houses  at  every  five 
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or  9X  miles,  supplied  vnik  hones,  for  the  speedj  tranBoaistton  of  m* 
teUigenee.  Oarriages  and  otiier  vehicles  loaded  with  merehandise, 
and  perhaps  trarelers,  posstng  along  these  highways,  were  compelled 
to  pay  a  toll.  Men  of  the  highest  dignity  alone  were  entmated  with 
the  charge  of  the  public  ways. 

^i/ik. — On  Aqueducts.  Amongst  tiie  most  wondeHul  works  of 
antiquity,  may  be  justly  reckoned  the  aqueducts  of  Rome.  These 
were  carried  to  a  point  of  perfection  and  magnificence  unequaled  by 
any  similar  architecture  in  modem  times.  Commencing  thirty, 
forty,  and  even  sixty  miles  in  the  interior,  the  water  was  conducted 
in  one  conthiued  covered  channel  of  stone.  Arches  of  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  in  height  carried  it  along  for  miles,  over  the  widest  val- 
leys and  deepest  rivers,  whilst  by  huge  tunnels  it  penetrated  throng 
mountains  and  solid  rc^ks.  In  the  time  of  the  republic,  there  were 
nine  of  these  aqueducts,  and  afterwards  under  the  emperors  no  less 
than  twenty.  The  water  obtained  through  the  Mlirctan  aqueduct 
was  most  highly  esteemed^  and  came  a  distance  of  thirtv-eight  miles 
from  the  little  river  Pitottios.  The  Aqua  Julm,  and  the  Aqua  Tepula 
were  brought  to  Rome  by  tiie  same  aqueduct  as  the  Aqua  Marda,  but 
on  higher  levels.  The  whole  aqueduct,  supported  on  1,000  arches, 
was  divided  into  three  stories  dr  channels,  each  of  which  conducted 
a  supply  of  water.  Having  reached  the  city  at  convenient  points, 
the  contents  of  the  aqueducts  were  dischai]^  into  spadous  reser* 
voifs,  and  were-dience  distributed  by  leaden  pipes  in  every  direction 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  suburbs.  A  considerable  portion  of 
this  immense  quantity  of  pure  water  was  used  in  the  public  baths ; 
of  which  at  one  time  there  were  800,  built  in  various  styles  of  archi- 
tecture, from  the  simple  and  plain,  to  a  scale  of  grandeur  truly 
amazing.  Another  portion  of  it  found  its  way  into  those  vast  sub- 
terranean passages  called  doacsB  or  sewers,  and  thus  served  to  canr 
off  the  filth  of  the  city.  Still  another  portion  of  it  was  used  in  fiuni* 
lies,  in  private  baths,  fountains  and  gardens.  When  devoted  to  pur- 
poses such  as  these,  the  recipients  of  Sie  benefit  paid  an  annual  stipend 
into  the  treasury.  It  is  related  in  history,  that  at  one  time  two 
aqueducts  were  seriously  injured  by  the  frauds  of  individuals  in  ab- 
stracting the  water. 

Sixth. — The  Decumm  and  Seriptura. — These  taxes — the  one  a 
tithe  and  the  other  a  pasture  tax — were  derived  from  the  ager  publi- 
cus,  or  public  domain.  Whenever  the  Romahs  succeeded  in  the  con 
quest  of  a  country  they  appropriated  a  portion,  generally  a  third,  of 
tiie  land  to  their  own  use.  A  peace  or  impunity  was  oftentimes  pur- 
chased by  large  grants  of  land  to  the  Roman  Republic  from  the 
vidnal  states.  "Die  punishment  of  death,  to  which  the  Romans 
never  resorted  except  in  extreme  cases,  was  not  unfrequently  com- 
muted by  the  unconditional  surrender  of  all  property.  By  the^e  and 
similar  modes,  the  ager  publicns  embraced  various  and  extensive 
tracts  of  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  fertile,  and  the  most  eligible  of 
all  the  lands  in  the  empire.  Hiey  were  sometimes  sold,  but  were 
usually  bestowed  in  grants  to  particular  persons ;  leased  to  farmers 
at  a  certain  rent,  or  returned  to  the  origmal  owners  upon  an  uncer- 
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tain  tenure,  charged  with  the  payment  of  the  deeumof.  These  tithes 
were  geneiallj  a  tenth  of  the  com,  when  that  was  the  product  of  the 
Gurm,  or  double  that  sum  on  vineyards.  The  seriptura — so  called, 
beeause  those  who  wished  to  feed  their  cattle  on  the  public  pastureSi 
subscribed  their  names  before  the  fanner  of  them — was  an  exaction 
of  two-tenths  of  the  young,  the  cheese,  and  the  wool  of  cattle  fed 
upon  those  pastures.  The  disposition  of  the  public  lands  formed  a 
fruitful  theme  of  contention  at  Borne.    The  agrarian  laws  so  much 

Soken  of  and  so  little  understood,  had  reference  to  a  division  of 
ese  lands,  and  were  no  attacks  upon  private  property.  The 
troubles,  the  complaints,  and  the  resistances,  which  distinguish  every 
Attempt  made  to  parcel  out,  or  to  bestow  these  lands,  were  occasioned 
by  persons  who  had  settled  on  them  without  having  acquired  any 
title. 

jSSnw»(4.«— There  were  likewise  at  different  periods,  and  for  a  time 
caily,  taxes  laid  upon  bachelors;  upon  the  dothes  and  ornaments  of 
women ;  upon  chariots  of  more  than  a  certain  price ;  upon  freed 
slaves ;  upon  fisheries ;  upon  the  estates  of  orphans ;  upon  high-priced 
young  slaves,  which  for  this  purpose  were  estimated  at  ten  times 
their  value,  and  subsequently  upon  tiles. 

TniBUTXs. — ^Whenever  the  Itomans  desired  to  retain  a  conquered 
country  as  the  property  of  the  state,  they  converted  it  into  a  pro- 
vince. It  received  its  laws  from  Rome;  officers  for  its  go?em- 
ment  were  appointed  by  the  Boman  people,  and  the  censors  regu* 
lated  its  taxes.  The  property  tax  and  the  vectigalia  were  at  once 
introduced,  and  an  additioniiJ  and  often  arbitrary  tribute  exacted.  ^ 
This  tribute  was  generally  required  in  the  form  of  what  was  called 
cenatu  capitis  ;  it  was  uniform  In  each  province,  wns  paid  in  money, 
and  was  more  or  less  grievous  as  the  fluctuating  wantp  of  the  trea- 
su^  might  demand. 

The  system  of  peculation,  too  frequently  adopted  by  the  Roman 
officials  in  charge  of  the  provinces*  was  proverbial ;  and  to  this  fact, 
rather  than  the  enormity  of  the  stipulated  taxes,  may  be  traced  the 
oppression  which  eat  out  the  substance  and  crushed  the  industiy  of 
some  of  the  fairest  regions  under  the  sway  of  Rome. 

Some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  provinces  in  swelling  the  treasury 
ooay  be  formed,  by  a  recurrence  to  the  revenues  derived  from  a  few 
of  them  about  the  dose  of  the  republic.  From  Egypt  the  annual 
product  to  the  treasury  was  about  twelve  millions  of  dollars ;  from 
Gaul  about  ten,  and  from  Asia,  after  the  conquests  of  Pompey, 
twenty-two  millions. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  revenues,  there  were,  occasionally, 
irr^ular  or  extraordinary  sources  of  income  to  the  Roman  state. 

Voluntary  contributions,  in  cases  of  urgent  public  necessity  in  the 
early  days  of  the  republic,  frequently  displayed  the  generosity  and 
the  patriotism  of  all  orders  of  the  people.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  this  occurred  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Cannae,  The  treasuiy 
was  empty ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  censors  were  unable  to  repair 
the  sacred  edifices;  to  furnish  horses  to  the  curule  magistrates,  or  to 
perform  any  duty  involving  the  expenditure  of  money.     Imme 
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diately  a  large  number  of  the  publie  contractors  gave  notice  that 
they  would  make  no  demand  of  payment  until  the  war  was  ended; 
other  creditors  with  equal  spirit  declared  they  did  not  desire  payment 
in  the  present  exigency ;  the  property  of  minors  and  widows  was 
hypothecated  to  the  state,  upon  the  public  faith  being  pledged  is 
redemption ;  and  no  horseman  and  no  soldier  would  receive  his  pay. 
On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  it  became  necessary  to  man  a  fleet, 
and  there  was  no  money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  the  rowers,  a  call  was 
made  by  the  consuls  for  private  contributions.  All  the  senators 
hastened  to  bring  in  their  gold,  silver  and  brass,  whether  in  the  form 
of  coin,  plate  or  jewels,  to  the  treasury,  with  such  ardor  and  emula- 
tion, that  while  each  pressed  to  have  his  name  among  the  first  on  the 
registers,  the  commissioners  were  unable  to  receive,  and  the  clerks  to 
enter  the  contributions.  The  same  zeal  and  unanimity  were  soon 
apparent  in  the  action  of  the  equestrian  order  and  the  commons. 

The  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy  served,  occasionally,  to  replenish 
most  amply  the  Roman  treasury.  These  were  sold  by  the  pr  aetor, 
so  far  as  could  be  done  consistently  with  the  previous  rewards 
promised  to  the  soldiery,  and  of  the  vows  made  to  the  gods.  Seipio 
having  succeeded  in  taking  Oarthagena,  weighed  and  reckoned  to  the 
quoBstor  two  hundred  and  seventy -six  golden  bowls,  every  one  of 
nearly  a  pound  weight;  eightpeen  thousaiTd  three  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  silver,  wrought  and  cohied,  and  a  prodigious  number  of 
vessels  and  utensils  of  the  same  precious  metal ;  besides  brass,  iron, 
slaves,  com,  ships  and  military  storey  m  quantities  equally  surprising. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war  the  Carthaginians  were  com- 
pelled, as  the  only  conditions  of  peace,  to  surrender  among  other  things 
their  fleet  of  500  vessels,  all  their  elephants,  and  to  pay,  in  fifty  annual 
instalments,  10,000  Eubic  talents,  or  nearly  9,000,000  of  dollars. 
The  glory,  however,  of  having  contributed  most  largely  to  the 
treasury  by  battles  and  conquests,  belongs  to  Paulus  iEmilius.  His 
triumph,  upon  his  return  from  conquered  Maoedon,  was  graced, 
according  to  the  lowest  estimates,  by  2,360,000  dollars  in  silver; 
2,439,3^  ^dollars  in  gold ;  a  bowl  of  solid  gold  weighing  600  pounds, 
and  a  quantity  of  gold  plate ;  besides  silver  bowls,  horns,  goblets  and 
cups.  Such  were  the  large  sums  which  now  flowed  into  the  exchequer 
from  the  various  provinces,  that  the  property  tax,  B.  C.  168,  was 
abolished;  fifty -one  years  later,  the[ager  publicus  was  relieved  from 
the  usual  burdens,  and  forty-seven  years  afler  that  a  law  was  passed 
de  abolendis  Italia  vectigalibv*. 

Afterwards,  when  Julius  CsBsar  forced  the  Temple  of  Batum 
and  seized  upon  the  treasury,  according  to  Pliny,  the  treasure  was 
immense,  both  in  coin  and  in  wedges  of  gold,  reserved  from  the 
spoils  of  conquered  nations  from  the  time  even  of  the  Punic  war. 
The  sums  thus  abstracted  approached  six  millions  of  dollars,  which 
Gtesar  replaced  at  the  end  of  the  civil  war  with  twenty -four  millions. 
In  the  time  of  the  infamous  triumvirate  of  Octavius,  Anthony  and' 
Lepidus,  B.  C.  43,  the  property  tax  was  restored. 

Thirty-one  years  before  the  Christian  era,  Rome  ceased  to  be  a 
republic,  and  became,  for  a  period  of  506  years,  subject  to  the  sway 
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of  fluocessive  emperora.  The  city  tiben  covered  a  circuit  of  twenty- 
one  miles,  and  its  population  exceeded  a  million  of  souls.  The 
empire  stretched  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the 
Danube  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  Beyond  Italy,  Carthage  and 
Egypt,  Greece  and  Macedon,  Gaul  and  Spain,  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
Britain  and  a  large  portion  of  Asia,  paid  their  tributes  into  the  trea- 
sury of  tiie  imperial  dty.  One  hundred  millions  of  people  did 
homage  to  the  dominion  of  Rome,  when  Octavius  crushed,  under  the 
^  advance  of  his  victorious  legions,  the  last  vestiges  of  liberty.  That 
wily  and  sagacious  prince,  not  satisfied  with  the  millions  of  tribute 
which  annually  flowed  from  the  provinces,  proceeded, by  slow  and 
cautious  steps,  to  bring  back  upon  Rome  and  Italy  their  ancient 
burdens.  His  system  of  taxation  was  simple,  yet  searching:-— 
1. — A  general  asaeasTHent  on  the  property,  both  real  and  personal^ 
of  the  Boman  citizen.  This  tax,  even  though  exceedingly  moderate, 
was  one  of  importance.  Within  the  limits  of  the  city  alone,  there 
were  forty-eight  thousand  houses.  Some  of  these,  one  in  twenty, 
Wtere  either  stately  mansions  or  costly  palaces.  In  many  of^them 
might  be  found  all  that  comfort  or  convenience  could  desire,  art 
obtain,  or  the  most  fastidious  luxury  suggest ;  markets,  hippodromes, 
fountains,  baths,  gardens,  and  groves  of  rarest  trees,  with  walks,  ter- 
races, colonnades,  and  statuary.  Suburban  villas,  beyond  the  walls, 
of  the  most  splendid  architecture,  met  the  eye  in  every  direction. 
Further  in  the  interior  were  extensive  farms,  cultivated  by  immense 
numbers  of  slaves ;  vast  herds  of  the  finest  cattle  grazed  upon  rich 
pastures,  parks  of  deer  and  other  wild  animals  relieved  the  monoto- 
ny of  the  scene;  artificial  lakes  abounded  in  noble  fish,  and  now  and 
then  a  magnificent  palace  overlooked  the  whole.  The  useful, 
too,  was  combined  with  the  ornamental.  Their  orchards  of  apples, 
plums,  pears,  cherries  and  figs ;  their  fences  made  of  rails,  or  hedges 
or  ditches;  their  bams,  threshing  machines,  and  granaries;  their 
houses  for  hens,  for  bees  and  for  swine,  were  constructed  in  a  style 
which  gave  evidence  both  of  permanence  and  convenience.  In  the 
last  days  of  the  republic,  Cicero  had  eighteen  villas,  farms  and  coun- 
try seats;  the  fish-pond  of  C.  Henius  sold  for  nearly  $160,000 ;  M. 
Scaurus  lost,  by  the  burning  of  his  villa,  upwards  of  four  millions, 
and  the  estate  of  Crassus  was  valued  at  $7,500,000.  In  later  times 
many  of  the  wealthier  senators  had  cultivated  estates  not  only  in 
different  portions  of  Italy,  but  even  beyond  the  Ionian  and  ./Egean 


2.-7%^  Excise.  This  was  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  upon  every  arti- 
cle sold  in  the  markets  or  at  auction,  embracing  alike  the  sale  of 
lands,  houses,  and  the  most  valuable  personal  property,  and  all  those 
minute  objects  which  form  a  part  of  the  daily  consumption  of  each 
individual. 

The  markets  at  Rome,  at  which  most  commodities  for  the  table 
ware  exposed  to  sale,  were  somewhat  remarkable.  These  were  fiVQ 
in  number;  the  forum  boavium  or  cattle  market ;  suarium  or  swine 
market;  {Mscarium  or  fish  market ;  oletorium  or  vegetable  market, 
and  the  forum  cupidinis,  where  pastry  and  confections  were  sold. 
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These  Tnarkets  Uy  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  were  contsgiK 
ons  to  each  other.  Thej  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  mdUkgy 
who  regularlj,  in  person,  or  by  deputy,  examined  all  the  provisions 
oHered  for  sale ;  caused  those  that  were  not  good  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Tiber ;  prevented  the  use  of  unjust  weights  and  measures,  and 
fined  such  delinquents  as  refused  or  neglected  a  compliance  with  die 
sumptuary  laws.  Sales  by  auction  were  common  methods  by  whidi 
property  changed  owners.  There  were  certain  courts  in  the  Forum 
where  auctions  were  held  ;  a  public  crier  called  out  the  price,  and  a  ^ 
magistrate,  who  was  in  attendance,*ad judged  each  article  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  Tbe  person  who  bade  held  up  his  finger.  A  monej  bro- 
ker marked  down  the  article  sold  in  his  book;  and  the  purchaser 
either  paid  tiie  price  in  money,  or  gave  security  for  it  at  the  previ- 
ously-expressed option  of  the  seller. 

8. — The  Customs.  These  were  levied,  from  an  eighth  to  a  fortieth 
part,  on  erery  kind  of  merchandise,  which,  from  the  remotest  portions 
of  the  world,  sought  and  found  a  ready  market  in  Rome  or  Italy. 
Qnnamon,  myrrh,  pepper,  ginger,  ebony,  jewels,  a  great  variety  of 
precious  stones,  silks,  cottons,  leather,  slaves  and  eunuchs,  were  all 
subject  to  a  subsidy.  There  was  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  empire  over  the  commerce  of  the  East,  and  of  neoes 
saries  in  preference  to  luxuries. 

4. — ^All  legacies  and  inheritances  paid  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  upon 
their  value  when  over  a  certain  sum,  unless  the  heir  was  nearest  of 
kin  on  the  father's  side.  None  but  a  Roman  citizen  could  make  a 
will;  hence  every  foreigner,  every  provincial  and  every  ireedman,  who 
was  invested  with  the  rights  and  obligations  of  a  citizen,  increased 
the  chances  of  a  lucrative  income  to  the  state.  How  far  this  may 
have  had  an  influence  in  relaxing  the  ancient  rigidity  in  conferring 
the  honor  of  citizenship,  of  course  cannot  be  known ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  from  time  to  time  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  subsequently 
of  the  whole  Roman  world,  except  slaves,  were  placed  upon  a  perfect 
equality  in  all  their  civil  and  municipal  rights.  The  power  to  dis- 
pose of  property  by  gift,  or  sale,  or  will,  was  absolute  and  unfettered ; 
a  stranger  was  oflentimes  the  recipient  of  bounties,  in  preference  to 
those  who  were  united  to  the  testator  by  the  ties  of  kindred  or  of  blood. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  peculiar  custom  of  Rome,  for  clients  and  depen- 
dants to  bequeath  to  their  patrons  and  friends  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  estates,  as  the  hignest  testimony  of  respect  and  gratitude; 
and  the  more  that  a  man  thus  received  the  more  it  redounded  to  his 
credit.  Thus  it  was  a  boast  with  Cicero  that  he  gained  a  million  of 
dollars  by  the  voluntary  gifts  of  his  dying  friends ;  Atticus,  so  famed 
for  his  elegant  ease  and  amiable  temper,  succeeded  to  many  exten- 
sive estates,  and  Augustus  himself  inherited,  through  the  testaments 
of  his  clients  and  others,  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of 
dollars. 

From  the  system  of  revenue  thus  established  by  Augustus,  there 
were  occasional  variations  of  only  slight  importance  under  the  suo- 
oeeding  emperors,  until  Constantine  the  Great,  A.  D.  815,  became 
sole  master  of  the  Roman  world,  and  removed  the  seat  of  empire  to 
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Consiimtinople.  A  reoonstnaotion  of  the  vast  edifioe  which  composed 
the  state,  now  took  place  upon  a  plan  entirely  new.  Idolatry  was 
sappressed,  and  CSuristianity  was  encouraged  by  the  erection  of  insti« 
tutions  of  worship,  and  by  extending  patronage  to  the  followers  of 
the  true  God.  The  new  court  of  Constantine,  which  thus  drew  around 
it  modi  of  the  merit  and  learning  of  the  age,  unfortunately  became 
the  scene  of  follies,  of  revelries,  and  of  spleiKlors  unrivaled  even  in  le- 
gendary lore.  New  arts  and  devices  for  the  exaction  of  taxes  were 
resorted  to,  in  order  that  these  splendid  pleasures  might  be  gratified. 
Without  abolishing  the  customs  on  merchandise,  or  the  other  subsi* 
dies  established  already,  Constantine  introduced,  and  his  successora 
followed,  a  simple  and  direct  mode  of  taxation,  which  reached  every 
province,  every  citizen,  and  every  species  of  property  in  the  empire. 

The  indieHan^  in  chronology  a  cycle  of  fifteen  years,  was  now  made 
a  period  of  taxation.  The  emperor,  by  a  solemn  edict  or  indiction, 
which  was  published  in  every  city  and  diocese,  prescribed  the  mea- 
sure of  the  tribute,  and  terms  of  its  payment.  The  stiper-indietiwi^ 
was  an  additional  tax  levied  either  when  the  revenues  fell  short  of 
the  computation,  or  to  meet  some  real  or  imaginary  exigency  of  the 
public  service.  An  accurate  census  was  made  at  the  regular  distance 
of  fifteen  years.  **  Hie  lands  were  measured  by  surveyors,  who  were 
sent  into  the  provinces ;  their  nature,  whether  arable  or  pasture,  or 
vineyards  or  woods,  was  distinctly  reported ;  and  an  estimate  was 
made  of  their  common  value  from  the  average  produce  of  five  years.^ 
The  proprietor,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  and  in  the  fear  of  the 
penalty  of  death,  in  case  of  prevarication,  was  compelled  to  render  a 
correct  schedule  of  his  slaves,  of  his  cattle,  and  of  his  property  in 
general.  A  large  portion  of  the  tribute,  thus  wrung  from  the  labor 
and  wealth  of  the  citizen,  was  exacted  in  gold,  whilst  the  remainder, 
more  oppressive  still,  called  the  anona,  was  paid  into  the  imperial 
magazines,  at  the  expense  of  the  grower,  from  the  actual  produce  of 
the  soil,  whether  it  "  was  wine  or  oil,  com  or  barley,  wood  or  iron.'* 

As  the  rolls  of  tribute,  thus  returned,  were  filled  with  the  names 
of  those  citizens  who  possessed  the  means  of  decent  subsistence,  it 
was  easy  to  take  a  step  fbrther,  and  to  levy  a  tax  per  capita.  The 
value  of  a  tributary  head  probably  varied  at  different  places  and  at 
different  times.  In  Gaul  the  common  standard  was  forty-five  dollars 
per  head,  and  the  exactions  thus  rapaciously  demanded  as  a  whole 
from  all  the  provinces,  have  been  estimated  at  nearly  thirty-five 
millions  of  dollars.  The  lustral  contribution  was  a  distinct  and  per^ 
sonal  tribute,  intended  to  reach  that  respectable  and  wealthy  class 
who  were  engaged  in  trade.  It  was  levied  every  fourth  year,  and 
the  approach  of  that  period  was  announced  by  the  tears  and  terrors 
of  the  people.  Every  species  of  trade  and  of  industry,  whether  in- 
vested in  money  or  merchandise,  or  derived  from  art  or  labor,  was 
subject  to  this  imposition.  The  merchant  and  the  usurer— the  manu- 
facturer and  mechanic — the  wholesale  vender  of  the  city,  and  the  re- 
tailer of  the  remotest  village — all  engaged  in  traffic  and  gain, 
except  proprietors  who  disposed  of  the  produce  of  their  own  estates — 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  a  hard  and  humiliating  sacrifice  of  a 
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portion  of  their  earnings  with  the  officers  of  the  revenue.  Rsdn 
and  scourges  originally,  and  the  walls  of  a  prison  subsequently,  at- 
tested the  severity  and  the  certainty  of  punishment  to  those  who 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  insolvent  debtors  to  the  state. 

Besides  these  public  revenues,  which  an  absolute  monarch  might 
levy  at  his  pleasure,  the  emperors  derived  a  considerable  income 
from  their  private  estates.  From  confiscations  and  forfeitures,  from 
families  who  had  successively  enjoyed  the  throne,  or  from  the  de- 
mesnes of  conquered  kings,  these  estates  had  been  gradually  in- 
creasing, until  they  were  scattered  through  all  the  provinces.  In  the 
fertile  soil  of  Cappadocia,  the  royal  domains  were  so  extensive  as  to 
require  a  private  treasurer.  The  temple  of  Comana,  situated  there, 
and  dedicated  to  Bellona,  was  suppressed,  and  the  consecrated  lands, 
with  six  thousand  slaves  of  the  deity  and  her  ministers,  were  applied 
to  the  private  uses  of  the  emperor. 

There  were  offerings  which,  though  once  voluntary,  and  sUll  per- 
haps bore  the  semblance  of  a  gift,  contributed  now  to  swelHthe 
coffers  of  the  public  The  first  of  these  was  the  coronary  gald^  a 
popular  donation,  which  originated  in  an  ancient  custom,  and  was 
used  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  some  victorious  general.  Now  it  was 
exacted  as  a  debt  of  duty,  and  instead  of  being  reserved  for  the  oc- 
casion of  a  triumph,  it  was  granted  by  compulsion  from  the  several 
cities  and  provinces  as  often  as  the  emperor  chose  to  announoe  any 
great  event,  real  or  imaginary,  which  graced  his  reign. 

When  to  these  enormous  burdens  and  exactions  are  added  the 
gold  of  affliction^  which  was  a  personal  tribute  upon  the  industry  of 
the  poor ;  the  aerial  tribute^  which  was  an  annual  gift,  exceeding  a 
half  million  of  dollars,  levied  by  the  prsstoriau  prefect,  in  such  man- 
ner as  his  discretion  dictated,  as  a  present  to  the  emperor;  the  free 
gift  of  the  Roman  senate,  of  about  half  that  sum,  and  intended  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  the  infamous  and  rapacious  monopoly  of  silk 
by  the  royal  treasurer,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  manufacturers  of 
Tyre  and  Berytus,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  were  reduced  to  poverty, 
or  driven  into  exile — that  the  poor  were  depressed  for  the  want  of 
food — that  many  abandoned  the  possession  of  landed  estates  from 
inability  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  treasury,  and  that  some  of  the 
provinces,  especially  the  once  beautiful  Campania — rendered  dassio 
as  the  retreat  of  Tully,  and  other  illustrious  citizens — ^within  sixty 
years  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  was  rendered  the  abode  of  a 
desolation  so  melancholy  and  complete,  as  to  leave  little  to  the  de- 
struction of  those  barbarian  hordes  which  were  ere  long  to  sweep  like 
a  whirlwind  into  Italy,  and  to  scatter  the  Roman  empire  into  fmg- 
ments  for  ever. 
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ART.  nL-THE  STATES  OF  EUROPE- SPAIN. 

HISTORY  OF  TBB  COUKTRT — BZTKNT  AND  PHT8ICAL  FEATURES ^MINSRAI, 

VEGETABLE,  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTIONS— AORICtTLTURE,  MANUFACTURES, 

AND    OOMMXROE TAXATION — ^REVENUE    AND    FINANCES ^ARMY    AND 

NAVY — ^LOOAL      DITI8ION8-*COLONIBS — POPULATION,      AMOUNT      AND 

CHARACTER — RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION LANGUAGE,  LITERATURE  AND 

THE  FINE  ARTS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

This  consdmtes  tho  fifth  of  our  Mriet  of  papen  upon  Europe,  the  others  being  the 
'•^U-rereiD,"  "BiiMia/'  *'T«rkey,"  ud  "  Gieece."  They  are  prepared  from  aU  the 
latest  and  most  reliable  sonreea  of  infonnation,  and  wiU  be  followed  by  more  elaborate 

atatUtic  letunu  and  tables  hereaften-^SD. 

i 

HiBTORT  OF  THE  COUNTRY. — Spain  WRs  inhabited,  at  the  earliest 
period  in  which  it  is' known  in  history,  by  the  Iberians  and  the  Celts. 
These  nations  had  come  thither  from  their  original  home  in  Asia  at  a 
period  anterior  to  historical  records.  The  Iberians  had  settled  in 
the  eastern  and  southeni,  the  Celts  in  the  western  and  northern  por- 
tions of  the  oountiT ;  but  the  latter,  having  in  the  course  of  time  be- 
come intermingled  with  the  former,  received  the  name  of  Celti- 
berians.  The  whole  country  was  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the 
appellation  of  Iberia^  and  sometimes  Hesperia,  (t.  «.,  the  western 
land^)  which  latter  name,  however,  was  applied  by  them  to  Italy, 
and  in  general  to  any  country  which  lay  to  the  west  of  Greece.  Part 
of  Spain,  that  situated  around  Tartessus,  is  probably  spoken  of  in 
the  Scriptures  under  the  name  of  Tarshish ;  and  the  whole  country 
was  called  by  the  Romans  Bispania,  a  term  the  origin  of  which  is 
not  certainly  known.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  PhoBnician  span^  ^'  concealed,"  and  think  that  the  land  was  so 
called  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  little  known  at  an  early 
period  to  the  Phosnician  traders.  Bochart  derives  the  appellation 
from  the  Phoenician  (or  Hebrew)  shaphan^  ^  a  rabbit ;"  and  sup* 
poses  that  this  name  was  conferred  upon  the  country  by  the  Phoa- 
nicians,  because  it  was  found  by  them  to  abound  in  these  animals. 
This  latter  derivation  is  the  preferable  one,  but  neither  of  the  two 
can  be  said  to  be  satisfactory. 

After  a  time  the  Phoenicians,  coming  from  the  coast  of  Asia  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  established  colonies  in  this  to  them  **  the 
far  west,"  first  probably  at  Tartessus,  then  at  Gades,  (now  Cadiz,) 
and  subsequently  at  other  places.  Part  of  the  country  was  subjected 
to  their  rule,  and  the  conquered  inhabitants  were  forced  to  work  the 
rich  silver  and  gold  mines  with  which  the  region  abounded.  Their 
trade  with  the  country  was  lucrative,  and  at  first  was  carried  on 
secretly ;  but  at  length  the  Greeks  and  the  Carthaginians  began  to 
participate  in  it,  and  founded  trading-factories  on  different  parts  of 
the  southern  coast.  Carthage,  though  itself  a  colony  of  Phoenicia, 
soon  coveted,  amid  her  rising  commercial  greatness,  the  Spanish  col- 
onies of  the  mother  country.    She  captnred  them,  and  reduced  the 
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whole  of  maritime  Spain  to  a  Oarthaginian  province.  Hie  interior, 
however,  she  oould  not  subdue,  for  the  hAvdy  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  could  ill  brook  the  servitude  which  the  natives  of  the 
coast  were  compelled  to  endure.  Thus  for  several  centuries  the 
sway  of  Carthage  was  predominant  and  undisputed  in  southern  Spain  ; 
but,  on  the  rise  of  the  Roman  power,  the  native  tribes  of  the  peninsula 
allied  themselves  with  that  nation,  and  attempted  to  throw  off  the 
Punic  yoke.  They  succeeded  in  doing  so ;  but  onl  v  to  put  on  the 
chains  which  had  been  forged  for  them  at  Rome.  At  first  an  ally, 
Rome,  as  was  her  wont,  became  at  last  a  mistresa.  The  capture  of 
Numantia,  in  134  B.  C,  gave  to  the  Romans  a  supremacy  over  Spain 
which  for  centuries  was  disputed  by  no  other  foreign  nation ;  but  the 
country  was  not  fully  subjugated,  despite  all  the  efforts,  evea  of 
Geesar  and  his  lieutenants,  until  about  25  years  before  Christ.  A% 
this  time  the  whole  of  the  Pyrenean  peninsula  became  a  Roman 
province,  and  adopted  the  language,  the  laws,  the  oostoma  and  the 
manners  of  its  conquerors.  Under  Augustus,  the  northern  and  north- 
western part  of  Spain  was  known  as  Tarraconensis ;  the  southeastern 
as  Bffitica ;  the  western  (Portugal)  as  Lusitania ;  but  in  the  time  of 
Constantine,  the  extreme  northwestern  part  was  called  GaUtecia 
(Gallicia,)  and  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  Ba^ca  was  known 
as  Carthaginiensis  (Murcia.)  The  various  Spanish  tribes  had  now 
become  fused  into  one  nation,  which  had  become  a  civilized  and 
peace-loving  people.  Literature  and  the  arts  were  in  a  flourishing 
state,  and  several  centuries  of  repose  and  prosperity  passed  away. 

At  length,  however,  came  the  migration  of  nations.  Neither 
Spain  nor  Rome  herself  oould  withstand  the  shock.  Early  in  the 
fifth  century  hordes  of  undviliaed  foreigners,  rushing  from  the  north 
and  east,  began  to  pour  into  the  peninsula.  !First  came  the  Alans, 
the  Sueves,  and  the  Vandals.  Then  the  Visigoths  stormed  in,  sub- 
dued those  who  preceded  them  in  their  migration,  and  the  few 
remnants  of  the  Romans  that  were  yet  left  beUnd,  and  bv  the  sixth 
century  had  become  roasters  of  the  entire  country.  Toledo  waa 
made  the  capital  and  royal  residence  in  581 ;  and  a  Grothic  dynasty 
was  fully  established  over  Spain.  The  original  natives  were  for  the 
most  part  either  expelled,  or  extirpated ;  or  they  were  driven  into 
the  mountain  fastnesses,  among  the  people  of  which  are  now  found 
the  most  striking  relics  of  the  language  and  manners  of  the  ancient 
Celtiberians.  The  conquerors  ruled  with  an  iron  hand ;  and  the  ex- 
pression kijo  del  Qodoy  $ono/tke  Chth^  (from  whidi,  corrupted,  comes 
the  Spanish  hidalgo,)  became  the  title  of  a  noble,  lording  it  over  a 
herd  of  slaves. 

For  about  two  centuries  the  Visigoths  ruled  the  peninsula  without 
opposition.  Contentions  among  themselves  proved  at  last  their  ruin. 
One  party  invited  the  Arabs  or  Moors  from  Africa  to  their  assistance, 
and  the  usual  consequences  followed.  Crossing  over  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  an  immense  Moorish  army  hastened  in  71 1  to  the  at- 
tack of  the  Visigoths,  who  stood  prepared  for  the  foe,  under  the  lead 
of  Roderic,  their  king,  near  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  in  Andidusia.  A 
nine  days'  battle  ensued ;  in  which  the  Goths  were  entirely  defeated. 
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and  Roderio  slaiii.  Those  of  lihe  conqvered  who  were  Jeft  aliye,  were 
led  by  Pelagio  and  other  ohieftains  into  die  mountain  region  of  As- 
tmrisfly  whence,  unmolested  at  first  by  the  yictors  on  account  of  their 
irapposad  insignifieanoe,  they  commenced  a  contest  vnth  the  Moors^ 
whidi,  though  lasting  for  seven  centuries,  was  not  to  end  until  the 
last  of  that  hated  race  had  been  expelled  from  the  liberated  kingdom. 
After  gaining  the  battle  whidi  gave  them  the  control  of  Spain,  the 
Arabs  orenran  the  whole  of  tbe  country,  excq>t  the  little  province  now 
known  as  Aaturias,  and  even  advanced  into  France.  Mohamme- 
danism threatened  to  extirpate  Christianity  in  Europe,  as  it  bad 
done  in  Asia;  but  the  strosg  arm  of  Charles  Martel  hurled  back  the 
host  of  Saraoenio  invaders,  and  their  conquest  was  confined  to  Spain, 

The  kingdom  which  the  Moors  now  founded  became  distinguished 
for  the  civilization  and  learning  of  its  inhabitants;  and  the  courts  of 
Cordova  and  Granada  were  the  most  splendid  in  Europe.  Encroach- 
ments, however,  soon  began  to  be  made  upon  its  power  by  the 
Ghristdans  who  had  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  they  commenced  to 
recover  by  degrees  the  territories  wfaidi  they  had  lost.  About  the 
middle  of  the  same  century  in  which  the  Saraoenio  conquest  took 
place,  Alphonso  I.  founded  the  kingdom  of  Leon ;  and  from  this 
period,  province  alter  province  was  wrested  from  the  Moor.  Several 
Christian  states  were  successively  formed,  of  which  the  two  most 
powerfhl  were  Castile  and  Arragon.  Spain  was  at  last  again  united 
into  one  Christian  kingdom,  by  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  these  two 
kingdoms— Ferdinand  of  Arragon  marrying  Isabella  of  Castile, 
(1474,^  and  by  the  final  overuirow  and  expulsion  of  the  Moors 
(14d2.)  That  part  of  Navarre  which  lies  south  of  the  Pyrenees  be- 
ing seized  by  Ferdmand,  and  annexed  to  his  dominions,  Naples 
having  been  conquered  by  his  army,  and  America  having  been  dis- 
covered by  a  navigator  sailing  under  his  patronage,  that  monarch, 
already  one  of  the  wbest,  became  now  one  of  the  most  powerful 
princes  in  Europe, 

Ferdinand  was  succeeded,  first  by  his  daughter  Joanna,  then  by  his 
grandson  Charles  I.,  (1516,1  with  whom,  better  known  as  Charles  V, 
of  Germany,  began  the  reign  of  the  house  of  Hupshurg  in  Spain. 
By  right  of  his  father  Philip,  Charles  possessed  the  archduchy  of 
Austria  and  the  Low  countries ;  and  to  these  were  added  the  inheri- 
tance of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  now  vastly  increased  by  the  conquest 
of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Under  him  and  his  successor  Philip  IL,  (1556,) 
the  husband  of  Queen  Mary,  of  England,  and  the  king  by  whom 
Portugal  was  conquered,  (1580,)  Spain  reached  the  culminating 
point  of  her  power  and  glory.  Her  armies  were  at  this  time  con- 
rassedly  the  best  <^ganiz^  and  the  most  formidable  of  any  in  Europe, 
and  her  dominions  included  several  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  civi- 
lized world,  Philip  II.  died  in  1589,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
PhUip  III.,  (159S— 1621 ;)  then  foHowed  Phillip  IV.,  (1621—1665 ;) 
and  then  Charles  II.,  (1665—1700,)  with  whom  tl)e  male  line  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  became  extinct 

The  power  of  Spain  had  by  this  time  materially  dedined.  Indeed, 
that  dedine  had  commenced  pelteptibly  during  *the  reign  of  Philip 
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II.,  whose  tjTinnj  raised  s  revolt  in  the  Netherlands  which  led  ul^ 
matelj  to  their  separation  from  the  Spanish  orown,  and  to  their  in- 
dependence as  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  The  constant  and  ex- 
pensive wars  in  which  the  different  monarchs  engaged,  the  rigid 
restrictions  which  they  imposed  upon  commerce,  maSdng  it  profitable 
only  to  those  nations  who  supplied  its  materials,  exhausted  t^ 
resources  of  the  kingdom ;  while,  to  use  the  expressive  words  of 
another,  '^  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  censorship  of 
the  press,  and  the  attacks  made  on  the  ancient  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  nation,  paralyzed  its  energies ;  and  the  unsuccessful  rebellion  of 
the  commons  of  Castile,  under  Charles  V.,  and  the  brutal  and  fero> 
cious  bigotry  of  Philip  II.,  extinguished  every  spark  of  dvil  and  rdi- 
gious  liberty,  and  Eubjected  the  country  to  the  vilest  of  all  despotisms, 
that  which  principally  depends  for  support  on  intolerance,  supersti- 
tious zeal,  and  religious  quackery.^'  The  armies  of  the  kingdom, 
once  so  formidable,  were  vanquished  by  the  French  under  Cond^ 
and  Turenne ;  and  Spain  soon  lost  her  rank  in  Europe,  while  the 
nations  which  surrounded  her  were  constantly  advandng  in  power, 
wealth,  and  civilization. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  U.,  the  ^oarofthB  succesnon  broke  out,  last- 
ing from  1701  to  1714.  It  resulted  in  the  dismemberment  of  the 
kingdom.  The  chief  claimants  of  the  throne  and  the  chief  combat* 
ants  in  this  war,  were  Philip  of  Anjou,  a  French  prince,  great-grand* 
son  of  Philip  IV.,  and  the  Austrian  Archduke  Qiarles,  (afleAvards 
emperor  of  Germany,)  great^randson  of  Philip  IIL  The  German 
Empire,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  Holland  and  England,  took  part  in  the 
contest,  which  resulted,  by  the  peace  of  Utredit  (1713)  and  Rastadt, 
(1714,)  as  follows :  The  prince  of  Anjou,  of  the  hotue  of  Bourbon^ 
was  adcnowledged,  under  the  title  of  Philip  Y.,  king  of  Spain  and 
both  Indies ;  to  Charles,  or  the  house  of  Austria,  were  awarded  the 
possessions  which  Spain  had  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  Italy,  except 
the  Island  of  Sardinia,  which  was  conferred  upon  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
under  the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia ;  to  England  were  assigned  Gibral- 
tar (which  that  power  still  possesses)  and  the  island  of  Minorca, 
(receded  in  1755,)  but  Holland  received  no  part  of  the  divided  ter- 
ritories. 

The  new  dynasty  was  less  intolerant  than  that  which  it  succeeded, 
and  introduced  some  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  government^ 
but  Spain  has  continued,  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
to  be  little  more  than  a  dependency  of  its  powerful  and  influential 
neighbor,  France.  The  first  object  of  Philip  V.,  when  his  claim  to 
the  throne  had  been  fully  established,  was  to  fix  the  order  of  succes- 
sion to  the  crown.  For  this  purpose  mainly  he  convoked,  in  1713, 
the  Cortes,  a  body  which  from  an  early  period  had  been  the  true  and 
legitimate  representatives  of  the  nation ;  and  these,  in  conjunction 
with  the  king,  adopted  the  Salic  law^  or  that  by  which  the  succession 
in  France  was  regulated,  according  to  which  no  female  could  ever 
ascend  the  throne.  This,  therefore,  became  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  Spanish,  as  it  had  been  for  years  of  the  French  kingdom.  To 
PhUipV.  succeeded  Ferdinand  Vt,  (1746— 1750;)  to  Ferdinand, 
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Charles  III.,  (175»— 1788 ;)  to  CharleB  IH.,  Charles  IV»(  1788— 1808.) 
Enticed  by  Napoleon,  whose  power  was  now  predominant  in  conti* 
nental  Europe,  Charles  IV.  and  hb  son  Ferdinand  renounced,  in 
1808,  their  nght  to  the  Spanish  crown  m  &yor  of  the  emperor  of  the 
French;  and  he  appointed  his  brother  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  the 
throne.  Tliis  the  Spanish  nation  could  not  endure.  War  was  de- 
clared against  France  bj  the  exasperated  people ;  and  the  new  mon- 
arch met  with  the  warmest  opposition.  But  what  could  their  un- 
aided efforts  have  availed  against  the  mighty  power  of  Napoleon? 
The  assistance  of  England  was  sought  and  obtained,  and  then  ensued 
that  sanguinary  struggle  known  in  history  as  the  peninsular  war. 
It  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  Joseph  and  the  French,  and  the  return, 
in  1814,  of  Ferdinand  VII.  (Charles  having  resigned)  as  king. 

Meantime,  during  the  waging  of  the  contest,  the  Cortes  had  been 
invoked  (1810)  to  devise  delays  for  the  safety  and  government  of  the 
kingdom,  and  nad  framed  a  new  constitution  (1812.)  This  constitu- 
tion, however,  was  defective  both  in  its  provvsions  and  in  its  practi- 
cal workings ;  it  was  not  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  nor  did  it 
give  them  satisfaction.  The  nation  was  divided  into  factions ;  yet 
tiie  supporters  of  the  constitution  hoped  that  the  return  of  the  king 
would  restore  tranquillity  and  contentment.  The  king  did  return ; 
but  he  dissolved  the  Cortes  and  abolished  the  constitution.  Those 
who,  having  belonged'to  the  Cortes,  or  being  adherents  of  the  consti- 
tution, opposed  themselves  to  the  views  of  Ferdinand,  felt  the  weight 
of  his  vengeance.  Absolutism  was  re-established ;  and  for  six  years 
the  blood  of  the  constitutionalists  flowed  like  water.  At  length,  in 
1820,  revolution  sgain  broke  out,  and  the  abolished  constitution  was 
re-prodaimed  by  the  army  which  was  assembled  atOuiiz,  on  its  way 
to  the  reduction  of  insurgent  Spanish  America.  The  king  overawed 
gave  his  sanction  to  the  step.  An  opposing  party,  however,  was 
soon  created ;  and  even  the  friends  of  the  movement  were  not  united. 
Foreign  interference  settled  the  question.  An  army  of  the  French, 
commanded  bv  the  duke  of  Angouldme,  marched  into  the  peninsula, 
(March,  1823,)  and  in  less  than  a  year  the  liberalists  were  completely 
subdued,  and  tne  Spanish  king  restored  to  unlimited  power  (Sept.,  '23.) 
Henceforth  punishment  and  persecution  were  the  order  of  the  day, 
carried  on,  however,  not  so  much  by  the  monarch  as  by  the  fanatical 
re-action  party,  to  whom  any  government  but  absolutism  was  a  stum- 
bling-block and  an  oflenoe.  To  these  men,  Ferdinand  seemed  too  much 
inclined  to  demencv ;  but  his  brother,  Don  Carlos,  the  heir-apparent 
to  the  throne,  was  tne  idol  of  their  affections. 

Distracted  herself  since  1820,  by  internal  dissensions,  Spain  had 
neither  the  leisure  nor  the  power  to  reduce  her  revolted  provinces  in 
America ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  gained  and  kept  their  indepen- 
dence. It  might  have  been  expected  that,  after  Ferdinand  had  be- 
come securely  seated  in  his  throne,  and  after  the  heat  of  the  first 
re-action  had  passed  away,  tranquillity,  if  not  satisfaction ,  would  have 
prevailed  in  the  kingdom.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case ;  and 
the  conduct  of  the  reigning  monarch  himself,  who,  in  1830,  abrogated 
the  Salic  law  of  succession  to  the  throne,  in  favor  of  hb  daughter 
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Isabella,  and  to  tke  exolosion  of  Don  Carlos,  lighted  a  fire  whieh  i 
destined  soon  to  burst  out  into  the  flame  of  dvil  war.  The  adherents 
of  Carlos  were  enraged,  and  even  before  the  death  of  Ferdinand, 
(Sept,  '33,)  ejdiibited  their  opposition  in  the  most  threatening  man- 
ner. Her  father  dying,  Isabella  IL,  then  three  years  old,  was  pro- 
claimed queen,  and  her  mother,  Maria  Christina,  regent  during  the 
minority  of  her  daughter,  (till  1843.)  She  succeeded  to  a  kingdom 
which  was  destined  for  years  to  be  torn  by  the  tumults  of  civil  war. 
The  supporters  of  Don  Carlos  immediately  flew  to  arms,  and  sought 
to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  which  his  niece  was,  as  they  tJiought, 
illegally  and  unjustly  the  occupant  The  contest  lasted  for  some 
years,  (till  after  1840,)  but  was  finally  decided  in  favor  €ji  Isabella, 
whose  pretensions  received  the  support  of  France  and  England.  Hie 
history  of  tJie  struggle  is  too  recent  to  need  to  be  recounted.  In  the 
revolutions  of  1848  the  Spanish  people  took  no  prominent  part;  and 
the  queen,  now  married  and  a  mother,  kept  an  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  her  crown. 

The  governments  of  Spain,  under  the  administrations  of  the  regent 
Maria  Christina  and  Isabella  IL,  the  present  queen,  has  been  quite 
different  from  what  it  was  during  the  rule  of  Ferdinand  VII.  For 
nearly  thirty  years,  as  we  have  seen,  (from  1808  to  1833,)  the  gov- 
emment  oscillated  between  absolute  monarchy  and  a  legislature  (the 
Cortes,  elected  by  the  people)  of  one  house.  In  1834  a  new  feature 
was  introduced,  a  Cortes  of  two  houses ;  and  in  1837  a  new  constita- 
tion,  based  upon  that  of  1812,  but  more  conservative,  was  adopted 
by  the  Cortes  (April.27)  and  sworn  to  by  the  queen  (June  18.)  By 
this  the  division  of  the  Cortes  into  two  houses  was  confirmed ;  and 
since  that  time  various  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  consti- 
tution, such  as  wisdom  or  necessity  seemed  to  dictate.  Never  since 
the  time  of  Charles  III.  has  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  politically  speak- 
ing, been  in  a  better  condition  than  she  is  at  present ;  but  the  re- 
establishment  of  absolutism  in  France  has  begun,  through  the  influ- 
ence which  that  government  exerts  upon  her  Spanish  neighbor,  to 
make  the  signs  of  the  times  somewhat  ominous  of  a  return  to  a  more 
despotic  administration. 

EzTBNT  AKO  pHTsicAi.  Fkatitres  OF  THX  CouMTRT. — Spain  IS  the 
most  southern  part  of  Europe,  occupying  nearly  four-flfbhs  of  the 
Pyrenean  peninsula,  which  is  connected  with  the  mainland  of  Europe 
by  an  isthmus  about  one  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  It  stretdiesfrom 
36^  to  43^  46'  north  latitude,  or  about  540  miles ;  and  from  3^  17' 
east  to  9^  30^  west  longitude,  about  560  miles ;  and  contains  an  area 
of  179,921  square  miles.  From  1580  to  1640,  the  total  extent  of  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  Europe,  the  Indies  and  America,  amounted  to 
9,239,855  square  miles.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  strikingly 
irregular,  being  traversed  by  several  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  be- 
tween which  lie  plains  of  vast  extent.  Of  these  mountain  ranges, 
the  most  northerly  and  longest  is  that  of  the  Pyrenees,  a  chain  wSch 
separates  Spain  from  France,  the  highest  peak  of  whidi,  Maladetta, 
reaches  an  elevation  of  11,436  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
The  Cantabrian  mountains  are,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  Pyre- 
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Beeflk  Of  die  noges  vhioh  more  properly  pertain  to  Spain,  the  Sierca 
Nevada  is  the  principal.  This  id  situated  in  the  south,  not  far  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  has  a  peak,  Cumbre  de  Mulhacen,  which 
reaches  the  height  of  11,678  feet.  Parallel  to  this  chain,  further 
north,  runs  the  loflj  range  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  To  this  succeeds, 
going  northwardly,  the  Sierra  of  Toledo ;  and  further  north,  two  other 
important  ranges.  -From  the  Pyrenees,  at  both  eztremitieSf^hoot 
down  lofty  ranges  into  the  peninsula.  Of  these,  the  western  is  called 
the  Iberian  mountains,  which,  running  almost  due  south,  forms  the 
.western  boundary  of  the  provinces  of  Arragon  and  Valencia.  Be- 
tween these  diflbr«it  mountain  ranges  are  situated  extensive  plains, 
rich,  healthy  and  delightful. 

Of  the  rivers  peculiar  to  Spain,  the  principal  are :  1,  the  Ebro,  which, 
rising  in  the  Cantabrian  mountains,  forms  the  boundary  between  Old 
CostUe  and  the  Bisoayan  provinces  and  Navarre,  and  then  crossing 
Arragon  and  Catalonia^  empties  into  the  Mediterranean,  after  running 
A.eourse  of  405  miles;  2,  the  Guadalaviar,  which,  rising  in  Arragon, 
and  crossing  Valencia,  flows  into  the  same  sea ;  3,  the  Guadalquiver, 
which,  rising  on  the  borders  of  Murcia  and  Jaen,  flows  for  300  miles 
through  Jaen,  Cordova  and  Seville,  and  then  empties  into  the  At* 
lantio  just  above  the  city  of  Cadiz.  The  rivers  which  are  common 
to  Spain  and  Portugal,  are:  1,  the  Tagus,  which,  rising  on  the  fron* 
tiers  of  Arragon,  crosses  New  Castile,  Estremadura  and  Portugal, 
and,  after  running  552  miles,  flows  below  Lisbon  into  the  Atlantic ; 
2,  the  Duero,  which  rises  between  Saragossa  and  Burgos,  flows 
through  Old  Castile,  Leon  and  Portugal,  476  miles  in  all,  and  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  below  Oporto ;  3,  the  Minho,  which,  rising  in  Gal- 
licia,  and  forming  the  boundary  between  that  province  and  Portu- 
gal, empties  into  the  Atlantic;  4,  the  Guadiana,  which,  rising  in  the 
southern  part  of  New  Castile,  has  a  course  of  483  miles,  and  forms 
on  the  south,  as  the  Minho  on  the  north,  the  boundary  between 
Spain  and  Portugal,  separating  the  province  of  Algarva  in  the  latter 
from  that  of  Seville  in  the  former  country.  The  whole  of  Spain  con* 
tains  not  a  single  lake  worthy  of  the  name,  except  Albufera,  near  the 
city  of  Valencia,  which,  however,  is  rather  a  lagoon. 

The  rivers  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  their  length,  being  filled 
with  rocks,  shallows  and  water-falls,  are  of  little  use  for  navigation, 
except  those  portions  of  the  Duero  and  the  Tagus  which  lie  within 
the  limits  of  Portugal.  The  imperial  canal,  however,  which  has 
been  constructed  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  from  Tudela  to 
Santiago,  has  made  that  river  navigable  to  a  considerable  extent, 
while  the  channel  of  the  Tagus  has  been  so  improved  that  boats  can 
ascend  it  as  &r  as  Aranjuez,  23  miles  above  Toledo.  The  Guadal- 
quiver is  navigable,  by  boats  of  100  tons,  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
Seville.  The  most  important  canal  project  is  that  of  the  can<U  qf 
C€utiU,&  work  which,  though  commenced  in  1753,  is  not  yet  complete* 
The  canal  is  to  extend  from  Segovia  on  the  south  to  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay ;  but  it  had  reached,  at  Ikst  accounts,  afler  being  constructed  past 
Valladolid  and  Valencia,  only  to  the  town  of  Aguilar  de  Campo« 
How  long  it  will  be  before  it  connects  with  the  ocean,  cannot  readily 
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be  conjectured ;  for,  in  enterprises  of  this  kind,  the  Spaniards  sre 
backward,  though  by  no  means  as  much  so  as  in  the  time  of  Charies 
IL,  in  whose  reign  it  is  said  that  the  council  of  Castile  gravely  re- 
plied to  an  application  in  favor  of  rendering  the  Tagus  and  its 
branch,  the  Mancanares,  navigable  as  far  as  Madrid,  "that  if  it  bad 
pleased  God  that  these  two  rivers  should  have  been  navigable,  he 
would  not  have  wanted  human  assistance  to  have  made  them  such; 
but,  as  he  had  not  done  it,  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  think  it  proper 
that  it  should  be  done." 

As  to  its  geological  character,  Spain  is  distingaished  by  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics:  in  the  north,  a  central  band  of  mica-sdiisc 
extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Pyrenees,  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  and  this  is  flanked  successively  by  beds 
of  the  secondary  and  chalk  formations.  The  primary  rocks  reach 
only  as  far  as  Bidassoa,  sandstone  and  carboniferous  limestone  being 
the  material  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  main  chain,  and  also  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Asturias  and  Gallicia.  The  mountain  range  between  the  two 
Castiles,  in  which  is  Mount  Guaderrama,  is  composed  of  granite  and 
other  primary  rocks,  flanked  on  both  sides  by  sandstone  and  limestone. 
The  Sierra  Morena  is  composed  mainly  of  primary  rocks  ;  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada  is  a  mass  of  mica-slate  and  serpentine,  flanked  on  the 
north  by  rocks  of  the  secondary  and  more  recent  formations,  and  on 
the  south  by  secondary  limestone,  resting  on  highly  metalliferous 
slate,  on  greenstone  and  blue  limestone.  The  northern  flank  of  this 
range  contains  some  of  the  richest  marble  found  in  Spain ;  while  the 
limestone  strata  of  the  Sierra  de  Gadon  are  noted  for  their  lead 
mines.  Mines  containing  various  metals  abound  in  the  mountains  of 
the  country. 

Climate  and  Soil. — The  climate  of  Spain  is,  upon  the  whole, 
mild  and  pleasant,  except  along  the  northern  coast ;  and,  with  the 
same  exception,  is  remarkable  for  its  dryness,  which,  however,  con- 
tinues so  long  at  times  that  both  vegetation  and  animals  are  de- 
stroyed. The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  possesses  a  fine  climate, 
with  a  temperature  usually  above  57®  and  seldom  so  law  as  32®  of 
Fahrenheit.  Immediately  on  the  coast,  winter  is  hardly  known ; 
but  in  the  interior,  as  for  instance  on  the  plateau  of  Castile,  the  ther- 
mometer reaches  77°  only  in  the  middle  ofthe  summer's  heat.  Here, 
too,  the  winter  is  usually  quite  severe.  In  the  north,  both  cold  and 
rain  prevail.  Valencia  and  Murcia,  in  the  southeast,  have  an  almost 
perpetual  spring;  and  in  Granada  and  Andalusia,  in  the  south,  seve- 
ral kinds  of  tropical  fruits  are  produced  in  abundance.  Troublesome 
winds  are,  the  gallego  from  the  north,  which  produces,  besides  other 
diseases,  painful  affections  of  the  eyes ;  and  the  enfeebling  solano  from 
the  south,  which,  like  the  Italian  sirocco,  often  produces  giddiness  and 
inflammation,  and,  it  is  said,  even  death.  Neither  of  these  usually 
prevails  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

The  soil  in  the  central  portions  of  the  country,  consisting  in  gene- 
ral of  plains  of  sand,  or  gypsum,  is  for  the  most  part  barren ;  but 
that  of  the  southern  region  is  everywhere  quite  fertile,  or  may  be 
nftade  so  by  a  process  of  irrigation.    In  Old  Castile  the  land  is  upon 
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Ae  whole  productive ;  in  New  Castile  it  is  of  a  mixed  oharaoler ;  the 
Talleys  of  the  Sierra  Morena  and  all  Estremadura,  are  surprisingly 
fertile;  Andalusia  may  be  rendered  productive;  Valencia  is  poor; 
Catalonia  and  Arragon  are  of  a  mixed  character ;  but  the  rega  of  Mal- 
aga is  the  most  fertile  of  all,  owing  partly  to  its  having  an  alluvial 
soil,  and  partly  to  the  care  with  which  it  is  irrigated  by  its  cultivators. 

Productions — Minbral,  Vegbtablb  and  Animal.— From  a  period 
whidi  goes  beyond  our  historical  records,  Spain  has  been  noted  for 
the  richness  of  her  mines  of  gold,  and  aspecially  silver.  Until  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  country  was  to  Europe  what 
her  American  possessions  have  been  to  the  modern  world,  the  chief 
source  from  which  it  drew  its  supply  of  the  precious  metals.  Until 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  mines  of  Spain  were  wrought  successively 
by  the  Phceniciaas,  Carthaginians,  Moors,  and  finally  by  the 
Spaniards  ;  but  they  were  closed  on  the  discovery  of  those  of  Mexi- 
co and  Peru.  More  recently,  however,  they  have  been  re-opened, 
and  wrought  with  signal  success,  particularly  in  upper  Andalusia; 
the  yield  in  1843  reaching  229,070  marks  of  siJ ver.  The  most  valua- 
ble mines  of  the  country  are  those  of  lead,  which,  next  to  those  of 
England,  are  the  richest  in  Euro^>e ;  and  so  successfully  have  they 
been  wrought,  that  several  other  less  productive  mines  in  other  parts 
of  Europe  have  been  abandoned  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
the  price  of  lead  has  materially  diminished.  Quicksilver  mines  are 
worked  at  Almaden,  in  the  Castilian  districts  of  La  Mancha ;  and 
they  yield  annually  about  20,000  quintals.  Copper  mines  also  exist 
in  the  country ;  but  they  yielded  in  1843  only  300  quintals.  Tln^ 
antimony^  cobali,  alum,  and  other  minerals  are  also  found,  together 
with  every  variety  of  marble,  and  building-stone  of  the  finest  kind. 
Salt  is  obtained  from  mines  in  La  Mancha,  at  the  mountain  of  Car- 
dona,  and  in  Catalonia.  About  seventeen  miles  from  Montserrat,  in 
this  province,  there  is  a  mountain,  or  vast  hill,  which  is  one  solid 
mass  of  pure  rook  salt.  Iron  is  found  in  considerable  quantities, 
chiefly  in  the  Basque  provinces ;  and  the  annual  produce  is  on  the 
increase. 

The  forests  of  Spain,  though  the  soil  of  the  country  is  well  adapted 
to  th^ir  growth,  are  less  extensive  than  those  of  any  other  important 
state  in  Europe ;  and  this  is  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  strange  propen- 
sity which  the  people  in  general  have  for  cutting  down  and  destroying 
the  trees  before  they  attain  to  any  considerable  size.  Besides  eight 
difierent  kinds  of  oak,  there  are  found  here  the  chestnut,  beach,  pine, 
tamarisk,  fir,  poplar,  and  other  forest  trees.  The  fruits  of  the  northern 
provinces  are  apples,  pears,  cherries,  peaches,  chestnuts,  etc. ;  of  the 
southern,  lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  dates,  olives,  almonds,  and 
pistachio  nuts.  Tlie  soil  produces,  upon  .cultivation,  wheat,  (from 
which  the  best  bread  in  Europe  is  said  to  be  made,)  but  not  enough 
in  some  districts  for  home  consumption,  oats,  barley,  maize,  rice, 
oil,  sugar,  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  saffron,  barilla,  (a  fine  species  of  ashes,) 
honey,  and  silk,  together  with  all  the  vegetable  productions  raised 
in  Europe,  and  some  of  which  belong  properly  to  tropical  climates. 
Grapes  are  produced  in  abundance;  and  are  exported,  both  green 
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and  dry.  Single  bunohes  in  Andaluma  sometimes  'weigh  Irom 
twelve  to  fburteen  poands.  Wine  is  expressed  in  large  quantities; 
and  not  a  little  of  that  produced  in  the  southern  provinoes  (the  beat 
of  which  is  that  of  Malaga,  Xeres,  our  sheny^  and  of  Alicante)  is 
annually  exported. 

Of  wild  aninmls,  the  bear,  so  common  in  Spain  abo«t  two  oea- 
tnries  ago,  is  fonnd  only  in  the  Pyrenees;  but  in  other  parte  of  the 
country,  wild  boars,  foxes,  wolves,  the  lynx,  and  the  wild  cat  ftre 
occasionally  met  with.  Ihe  bull  is  found  wild  in  the  Sierra  Morena. 
Monkeys  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Sierra  de  Konda ;  and  in  other  plaoea^ 
reptiles,  among  which  the  lizard  is  sometimes  found  twofoetin  length. 

Among  the  birds  are  to  be  enumerated  vultnres,  ravens,  fiJcona^ 
owls,  bustards,  quails,  partridges,  etc.  Of  tame  animals,  we  find  in 
Spain  horses,  (the  finest  breed  in  Andalusia,  the  next  finest  in  Aa- 
turias,)  for  which  the  country  was  once,  particularly  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Moors,  highly  distinguished,  but  now  the  breed  is  rather 
degenerate ;  mules,  ^which  are  preferred  by  the  Spaniards  to  horses^) 
numbers  of  which  are  reared  in  Old  Castile,  being  sent  to  pasture 
upon  the  plains  of  Estremadura ;  asses,  which  are  of  large  size,  and 
carefully  bred ;  ko^s,  numbers  of  which  are  raised  upon  the  aooma 
which  the  country  so  abundantly  affords ;  and,  in  partiealar,  skt^ 
for  the  rearing  of  which  Spain  has  been  renowned  since  the  middle 
ages.  Besides  the  celebrated  merino  sheep,  there  are  two  other  leas 
valuable  breeds,  Churros  and  Metis.  During  the  soromer  these  ani* 
mals  are  allowed  to  feed  upon  the  elevated  table-lanAs  of  Oastile  and 
Leon ;  but  during  the  winter  thev  are  driven,  in  flocks  of  ten  thousand 
and  upwards,  called  mestas,  to  the  plains  of  Estremadura  and  the  ad- 
joining provinces.  This  annual  migration  of  the  ilooks,  which  is 
quite  necessary  to  their  welfare,  is  regulated  by  fixed  laws,  which, 
however,  are  not  always  strictly  observed.  Since  the  last  oivil  war 
the  flocks  of  sheep  have  greatly  diminished  in  number,  the  wh<rfe 
•stock  not  exceeding,  ten  years  ago,  14,000,000,  at  which  time  Eng- 
land, with  one- fourth  as  much  pasture-land  as  belongs  to  Spain,  had 
at  least  as  many  as  25,000,000.  The  quality  of  the  wool,  too,  seems 
not  to  be  as  good  as  formerly,  for  even  that  of  the  merinoes  does  not 
surpass  that  of  the  sheep  raised  in  several  other  countries. 

AoRicuLTURE. — If  wc  cxccpt  a  few  districts,  suoh  as  the  irrigated 
lands  of  Granada,  Murcia  and  Valencia,  and  those  in  which  modern 
improvements  in  husbandry  have  been  adopted,  as  Biscay,  Navarre 
and  Arragon,  agriculture  in  Spain  is  in  a  most  languishing  condition. 
The  chief  productions  of  the  soil  have  been  already  mentioned ;  and 
these  are  raised  by  means  of  implements  such  as  were  in  use  cen- 
turies since  in  the  country.  Grain,  afler  being  trodden  out  of  its 
husks  by  the  feet  of  muies,  is  usually  winnowed  by  throwing  it  into 
the  air;  and,  when  ground,  the  operation  is  more  frequently  per- 
formed by  a  hand  than  by  a  wind  or  water  mill.  Some  fifty  years 
ago,  before  the  peninsula  had  been  so  frequently  overrun  byVoreign 
armies,  and  before  it  was  distracted  and  almost  ruined  by  civil  war, 
Spain,  according  to  a  census  then  taken,  had  18,890  square  leagues 
of  land,  of  which  1,842  were  occupied  by  mountains  and  rivers,  1,580 
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bj  forests  and  copses,  11,658  by  pastures  and  contmons,  and  onlj 
4,310  were  cultivated  land  and  fallows.  .  Since  that  time,  the  pro- 
portion has  been  much  less,  thougji  probably  it  is  not  at  the  present 
moment.  Th.is  backward  state  of  agriculture  is  attributable  to  va- 
rious causes,  partly  physical,  and  partly  moral.  Of  the  physical,  we 
may  mention  as  the  chief,  the  aridity  of  much  of  the  soil,  the  dry- 
ness of  the  climate,  especially  in  tbe  Interior,  and  the  want  of  facilip 
ties  in  most  places  for  irrigation,  and  of  proper  roads  and  means  of 
conveyance  to  market.  The  moral  causes,  which  are  the  most  nu* 
merous  and  the  most  operative,  are,  in  particular — a,  the  unequal 
division  of  the  lands,  vast  bodies  of  which  belong  to  the  nobility,  to 
corporations,  and  to  the  clergy  ;  but  no  landed  property  belongs  to 
the  latter  now,  since  the  confiscations  made  in  1S35-36,  during  the 
r.egency  of  the  mother  of  the  present  queen,  are  held  under  entail, 
and  are  managed  by  stewards;  6,  the  oppressiveness  of  taxation^ 
which  is  so  great  that  lands  when  rented  out  do  not  yield  their 
owners  more  than  from  1^  to  2  per  cent. ;  for  the'tenant,  atler  paying 
his  tithes,  etc.,  has  little  more  than  half  his  produce  left  to  pay  both 
his  labor  and  his  rent ;  and  e,  the  fact  that  agriculture,  and  indeed 
all  manual  labor,  has  long  been  looked  upon  in  Spain  as  unbecoming 
a  gentleman — ^a  notion  which  arose  from  the  warlike  and  adven- 
turous pursuits  in  which  the  nation  was  hr  so  many  centuries  en- 
gaged. 

Manufix^tures. — ^It  is  said  that  under  the  Moors  Spain  was  a 
manufacturing  country :  be  this  as  it  may,  she  certainly  has  not 
been  since  their  expulsion  (finally  in  1607,  800,000  in  all  having 
been  sent  out  of  the  country.)  There  are,  it  is  true,  now  to  be  found 
in  Spain  woolen,  silk,  cotton,  and  other  manufactories;  but  the  fab- 
rics produced  in  these  are  high  in  price  and  badly  finished ;  and,  not 
being  able  to  vie  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  that  power  has  availed 
itself  of  the  political  influence  which  it  has  gained  during  the  wars  of 
the  present  century,  and  created  a  sort  of  monopoly  for  its  own  goods 
in  the  country.  There  are  woolen  manufactories  in  Castile,  manu- 
factories o(  damask  and  silk  in  Andalusia,  of  cotton  in  Catalonia,  of 
paper  in  the  eastern  provinces,  of  arms  in  the  northwe^em,  and  of 
leather  in  the  northern.  Son^  of  the  causes  which  have  operated 
Bgainst  agriculture  have  also  proved  injurious  to  manufactories ;  and, 
in  addition,  the  influence  of  the  a/caia/a  (a  duty  imposed  on  all  com- 
modities, whether  manufactured  or  raw,  as  often  cis  they  were  sold^ 
and  rated  at  the  selling  price,  amounting,  of  course,  almost  to  a  pro- 
hibition of  manufacture)  and  other  taxes,  privileges  granted  to  corpo- 
rations and  monopolies  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Besides 
these  drawbacks,  the  dissensions  of  the  last  fifty  yeara  have  served 
JELS  a  constant  check  upon  the  advance  of  the  manufacturing  interest 
of  the  country. 

CoMMBRCB.-«-The  commerce  of  the  country  is  in  a  very  languid 
and  stagnant  condition.  Indeed  there  is  little,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
<iommerce  to  base  Uaelf  upon.  Of  2,830  v^sels  which  in  1844  en- 
tered the  port  of  (^adiz,  2,060  were  Spanish  coasters ;  of  the  rest,  480 
vere  English  vessels,  75  belonged  to  the  United  States,  6  were  from 
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Hamburg,  4  from  Bremen,  4  from  Prussia,  etc.  The  articles  chiefly 
exported  arc  wines,  fruits,  salt,  olive  oil,  corks,  wool,  (only  about 
one-tenth  of  what  was  formerly  sent  out  of  the  country,)  and  quick- 
silver. The  imports  consist  of  colonial  spices  and  other  products, 
cloth,  calicoes,  silks,  linen,  copper  and  pewter  utensils,  glass-wares, 
furniture,  toys  and  trinkets,  fancy  articles ;  and  also  timber,  com, 
flax,  hemp,  dried  and  salt  fish,  salt  beef,  butter,  cheese,  poultry  and 
hogs ;  many  of  them  b«ing  articles  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
might  be  produced  at  home  at  a  cost  very  much  less  than  that  at 
which  they  can  be  afforded  after  importation.  In  1838,  the  coib- 
merce  of  the  kingdom  amounted,  according  to  the  custom-house  re- 
turns, at  eleven  of  the  principal  ports,  to  £1,615,000  imports  and 
£2,113,888,  exports.  But  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  kingdom 
must  in  that  year  have  amounted,  each,  to  at  kast  £4,000,000,  the 
smuggling  trade,  owing  to  the  high  protective  tariff  of  Spain,  being 
carried  on  then,  as  now,  to  an  extent  at  least  equal  to  the  commerce 
which  was  legitimate.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  revenue  de- 
rived by  Spain,  from  her  present  exorbitant  duties,  is  not  by  any 
means,  probably  not  one-fourth  so  great  as  she  would  obtain  from  a 
tariff  of  a  more  liberal  character — such  as  would  not  put  a  premium 
upon  smuggling,  as  is  now  done,  and  has  been  for  centuries.  Nor 
does  the  present  tariff  operate,  as  it  was  intended  to  do,  as  a  proteo* 
tion  to  home  industry  and  manufactures;  for  the  whole  country  is 
filled  with  articles  of  merchandise  brought  in  by  the  contrabandistas^ 
more  than  160,000  of  whom,  it  is  reported  by  good  authority,  are 
regularly  engaged  in  carrying  on  their  illicit  trade  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  government.  The  ill  effects  of  these  high  protective 
duties,  evident  as  they  would  seem  to  be,  and  often  as  they  have 
been  pointed  out  even  by  Spanish  writers,  have  not  altered  the  set- 
tied  anti-commercial  policy  which  Spain  has  pursued  since  the  days 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  and  yet,  unless  a  very  material  change 
in  this  policy  be  effected,  commerce  cannot  be  expected  to  flourish. 
"  The  truth  is,  that  a  thorough  reform  in  her  commercial  policy  Is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  give  Spain  even  a  chance  of  being  regene- 
rated. So  long  as  the  present  tariff  is  maintained,  so  long  will  she 
be  a  theatre  of  sanguinary  contests;  without  industry,  without  civili- 
zation— a  reproach  and  a  disgrace  to  .Europe." 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


ART.  IV.— EARLT  LIFE  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST-THE  BOWIES. 

[Dr.  KiLPATRicir,  of  Trinity,  Loaitians,  furnishes  us  the  following  interesting 
Aetch  of  James  Bowie»  whose  reputation  as  the  author  of  the  **Bowie  Knife/' 
and  subsequent  career,  down  to  his  melancholy  fate  at  the  Alamo,  have  almost  a 
romantic  interest  Dr.  K.  intends  it  as  a  supplement  to  his  valuable  paper  upon 
Catahoula,  the  early  home  of  the  Bowies,  bis  material  for  the  biography  at  that 
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tiae  haying  been  very  meagre.  He  it  iadebted  .to  a  brother  of  Jame*  Bowie, 
now  retidiog  in  MiMiMippi,  for  the  sketch. ]^Ed. 

Mt  father  and  mother  were  both  born  in  the  state  of  Georgia. 
They  were  married  in  1782  in  the  county  of  Burke  of  the  same  state; 
my  mother's  maiden  name  being  Elvira  Jones ;  my  father's  name 
was  Jlezin  Bowie.  During  my  infancy,  or  about  the  year  1787,  my 
parents  moved  from  Georgia  to  the  state  of  Tennessee,  where  they 
remained  for  six  or  seven  yearsr  During  this  sojourn  my  father  had 
frequent  skirmishes  with  the  Indians,  and  was  engaged  in  the  conflicts 
then  so  common  in  that  devoted  country.  After  this  he  removed  to 
Logan  county,  Kentucky,  where  my  brother  James  was  bom  in  the 
spring  of  1796. 

My  father  was  passionately  fond  of  the  adventures  and  excitements 
of  a  woodsman's  life,  and  as  the  country  improved  and  dpened,  popu- 
lation increased,  and  the  refinements  of  civilization  encroached  upon 
the  freedom  of  his  hunting-grounds,  he  retired  to  wilder  regions,  where 
he  could  enjoy  those  sports  and  stirring  adventures  peculiar  to  a 
frontier  life.  In  the  year  1800  he  removed  to  the  state,  or  rather 
province  of  Missouri,  and  in  1802  he  came  and  settled  on  the  Bush- 
ley  Bayou,  in  what  was  then  the  district  of  Rapides,  Louisiana,  and 
under  Spanish  rule.  Here  he  remained  till  1809,  when  he  again,  and 
for  the  last  time,  took  up  the  line  of  march,  and  finally  settled  in  the 
district  of  Opelousas,  where  he  remained  until  he  died,  in  1819,  in 
the  fall  of  the  year.  He  sleeps  with  the  common  mother  Earth, 
without  any  stone  or  inscription  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  him 
whose  bosom  was  so  often  bared,  and  whose  hand  was  so  often  raised 
for  the  defence.of  his  family,  and  the  homes  and  firesides  of  his  coun- 
trymen, against  the  secret  and  deadly  attacks  of  savage  foes.  At  his 
death  he  left  four  sons,  myself  beii^  the  eldest,  Rezin,  James  and 
Stephen,  and  two  daughters. 

James  Bowie,  with  the  rest  of  my  father's  family,  was  raised 
mostly  in  remote  and  wild  regions,  and  consequently  grew  up  with 
but  little  education,  or  other  advantages  besides  those  inherited  by 
natural  endowment,  or  acquired  from  parental  instruction.  We 
certainly  were  greatly  indebted  to  our  dear  mother  for  much  of  the 
information  we  possessed.  She  was  a  sincerely  pious  woman,  and 
always  inculcated  the  pure  principles  of  the  religion  of  that  Saviour 
whom  she  so  faithfully  served. 

My  brother  James  spent  the  most  important  part  of  his  childhood 
in  Catahoula  parish,  between  the  years  1802  and  1809,  embracing 
the  period  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen  years. 

About  the  year  1814  James  left  my  father's  house  and  launched 
upon  life— 

"  With  lU  the  world  before  bim,'* 

and  not  only  undertook  to  provide  for  himself,  but  actually  did  it,  as 
has  often  been  ^one  by  hundreds^  of  others  before  and  since.  He 
settled  on  Bayou  Boeuf,  Rapides  Parish,  and  cleared  a  small  piece  of 
land,  but  his  chief  means  of  support  was  from  sawing  plank  and  other 
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lumber  wHh  the  common  whip-saw,  and  boating  down  the  Bajon  for 
sale.  The  proceeds  of  his  lumber  procured  him  his  food  and  dotli- 
inc,  powder  and  shot,  &c.  A 

He  was  young,  proud,  poor,  and  ambitious,  without  any  rich 
family  connections,  or  influential  friends  to  aid  him  in  the  battle  of 
life.  After  reaching  the  age  of  maturity  he  was  a  stout,  rather  raw- 
boned  man,  of  six  feet  height,  weighed  180  pounds,  and  about  a?  well 
made  as  any  man  I  ever  saw.  Ilis^air  was  light- colored,  not  quite 
red — his  eyes  were  gray,  rather  deep  set  in  his  head,  very  keen  and 
penetrating  in  their  glance ;  his  complexion  was  fair,  and  his  cheek- 
bones rather  high.  Taken  altogether,  he  was  a  manly,  fine-looking 
person,  and  by  many  of  the  fair  ones  he  was  called  handsome.  He 
was  possessed  of  an  open,  frank  disposition,  with  rather  a  good  tern- 
per,  unless  aroused  by  some  insult,  when  the  displays  of  his  anger 
were  terrible^  and  frequently  terminated  in  some  tragical  scene.  But 
he  was  never  known  to  abuse  a  conquered  enemy,  or  to  impose  upon 
the  weak  and  defenceless.  A  man  of  very  strong  social  feelings, 
he  loved  his  friends  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth,  and  hated  his  enemies 
and  their  friends  with  all  the  rancor  of  the  Indian.  He  was  social 
and  plain  with  all  men,  fond  of  music  and  the  amusements  of  the 
day,  and  would  take  a  glass  in  merry  mood  to  drive  dull  care  away  ; 
but  seldom  allowed  it  to  "  steal  away  his  brains,  or  transform  him 
into  a  beast.^' 

He  lived  and  labored  several  years  on  Bayou  Boeuf,  where  no 
doubt  many  yet  live  who  can  recount  his  deeds  of  wild  sport  and 
recklessness  which  he  there  performed,  prompted  by  his  innate  love 
of  excitement.  He  was  fond  of  fishing  and  hunting,  and  often  afforded 
rare  sport  to  his  neighbors  by  his  daring  exploits  in  roping  and  captur- 
ing wild  deer  in  the  woods,  or  catching  and  riding  wild  unmanagea- 
ble horses.  He  has  been  even  known  to  rope  and  ride  alligators. 
He  had  a  way  of  catching  bears  which  was  entirely  original.  In  the 
summer  season,  when  the  bears  were  constantly  ravaging  the  little 
patches  of  green  corn  of  the  early  settlere,  he  adopted  the  following 
novel  plan  to  entrap  them.  After  finding  the  place  where  they 
usually  entered  the  field,  he  procured  a  hollow  ajpre&s  knee  of  suita- 
ble size,  which  was  properly  cleaned  out,  and  then  sharp  iron  spikes 
were  driven  through  it  with  the  pointis  inward  and  inclined  downward, 
similar  to  the  fingers  of  a  fish- trap.  Being  thus  prepared,  some 
honey  (of  which  the  bear  is  passionately  fond)  was  put  in  the  bottom 
of  the  inverted  knee,  and  this  put  at  the  place  where  the  bear  crossed 
the  fence.  In  his  eagerness  to  get  the  honey.  Bruin  would  thrust  his 
muzzle  and  head  down  amongst  the  spikes ;  and  when  he  would 
attempt  to  draw  out  his  head,  the  spikes  would  pierce  the  skin  and 
flesh  in  such  a  manner  at  to  prevent  him  from  throwing  off  thema^ib, 
and  in  this  blindfolded  condition  he  became  an  easy  prey  to  his  glee- 
ful captors. 

During  his  sojourn  here  Bowie  mixed  a  little  with  society,  and  was 
very  successful  in  securing  a  feir  portion  of  the  friendship  of  the  better 
class  of  the  people.  As  the  country  improved  and  landed  property  be- 
came enhanced  in  value,  he  sold  lus  land  ou  the  Bayou  and  used  the 
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means,  tlim  obtained,  in  speovQatiiig  in  tbe  pnrahase  of  AiKcans  from 
the  notorioua  Lafitte,  who  broufi^t  them  to  Galveston,  Texas,  for 
sale.  James,  Resin  and  myself  fitted  out  some  small  boats  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Calcasieu,  and  went  into  the  trade  on  shares.  Our  plan 
of  operations  was  as  follows : — We  first  purchased  forty  negroes 
from  Lafitte  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  pound,  or  an  average  of 
$140  for  eaeh  negro ;  we  brought  tbem  into  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  delivered  them  to  a  customk-house  officer,  and  beeame  the 
informers  ourselves;  the  law  gave  the  informer  half  of  the  value  of 
the  negroes,  whioh  were  put  up  and  sold  by  the  United  States  mar* 
ahal,  and  we  became  the  purchasers  of  the  negroes,  took  the  half  aa 
our  reward  fi>r  informing,  and  obtained  themar^l's  sale  for  the  forty 
negroes,  which  entitled  us  to  sdl  them  within  the  United  States* 
We  continued  to  follow  this  business  until  we  made  $65,000,  when 
we  quit  and  soon  spent  all  our  earnings. 

James  then  went  into  the  land  speculation  and  soon  made  $15,000. 
Tills  business  necessarily  caused  him  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  the 
woods,  where  natural  inclination  also  gave  the  employment  a  charm 
peculiarly  pleasant  to  him.  He  had  a  huntingknifi  made,  which 
suited  his  fancy,  by  a  common  blacksmith  named  Snowden.  In  after 
years  this  knife  became  famous,  owing  to  some  very  tragical  occur- 
rences which  originated  as  follows: — ^A bout  the  year  1826,  James 
became  involved  in  thQ  political  and  party  squabbles  of  the  day,  and 
his  fiery,  impulsive  nature  caused  him  to  enlist  all  his  enei^ies  in  the 
strife.  At  this  time  he  resided  in  Alexandria,  on  Red  River,  and  in 
some  of  the  momentary  excitements  of  the  day  an  altercation  took 
place  between  him  and  the  sheriff  of  Rapides  Parish,  a  Mr.  Norris 
Wright,  during  whifh  Wright  shot  Bowie  in  his  Ic^ft  breast,  while 
be  was  unarmed  ;  but  had  Wright  not  been  rescued  by  his  friends 
James  would  have  killed  him  with  his  fists.  This  attack  so  enraged 
him  that  he  had  a  neat  leather  scabbard  mode  for  his  hunting-knife, 
and  affirmed  that  he  would  wear  it  as  long  as  be  lived,  which  he  did. 
About  t^ielve  months  after  this  difficulty,  or  in  September,  1827,  the 
great  duel  took  place  at  Natchez.* 

Afler  my  brother  recovered  from  his  wounds,  he  felt  as  though  he 
had  not  been  well  used,  or  properly  treated  by  some  of  his  political 
friends,  so  he  determined  to  leave  the  United  States  and  go  to  Texas. 
For  several  years  he  had  spent  his  winters  in  New-Orleans,  but  dur- 
ing the  time  was  engaged  in  no  business  besides  what  was  connected 
with  his  land  speculations.  He  continued  to  spend  these  seasons  there 
until  he  finally  disposed  of  his  lands  and  negroes,  which  was  about  the 
year  1829,  or  1830,  when  he  lefti  for  Texas  with  only  about  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  he  invested  there  in  lands. 

He  fearlessly  launched  forth  into  all  the  then  existing  war  and  strife 
of  that  country.  His  valor  and  courage  recommended  him  to  the 
chivalrous  Mexicans,  and  in  a  short  time  he  won  a  name  and  distinc- 
tion in  that  country.     Here  he  married  the  daughter  of  Ex-Governor 

*  We  have  an  iiiterettiDj|  cootemporary  aecoimt  of  tliia  extraordinary  affair,  and  also  % 
graphic  letter  from  Judge  Taliafeiro  upon  the  same  subject,  which  we  regret  muat  be  poat^ 
poned  to  our  next. — Ed. 
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Berrymenda.    She  lived  to  have  one  child,  but  both  mother  and  ^Od 
were  followed  to  the  grave  before  he  was  killed  at  the  Alamo. 

During  the  few  years  he  spent  in  Texas  he  had  many  strange  and 
hazardous  adventures,  probably  the  mostT notable  of  which  was  the 
following.  He  and  Bezin«  Bowie,  with  nine  others,  went  in  search  of 
a  silver  mine  about  200  miles  northwest  of  San  Antonio.  While  o& 
this  expedition  they  were  attacked  by  about  one  hundred  and  fiftjf 
Camanche  Indians.  James  being  well  acquainted  with  the  habits 
and  manners  of  these  savages,  soon  perceived  that  they  were  on  trail 
of  him  and  hi^  little  party  f<»r  the  purpose  of  murdering  or  robbing 
them,  so  he  availed  himself  of  the  first  suitable  place  for  defence.  He 
selected  a  point  of  woodland  jutting  out  to  a  point  in  the  prairie  where 
there  were  great  quantities  of  loose  stones,  out  of  which  he  and  his 
men  soon  constructed  a  temporary  fort  for  immediate  defence ;  bat 
before  they  had  completed  their  work,  the  savages 

" Came  down  Kkc  the  wolf  on  the  fold. 

Like  the  leftvet  of  the  forent  when  toinnier  »  gneen, 
Tbathott  with  their  banners  at  noon  day  were  aeen; 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  antamn  hath  blown, 
That  hose  in  the  erening  lay  withered  and  strewn." 

These  modem  Parthians,  who  fight  only  on  horseback,  and  almost 
live  on  horseback,  are  perhaps  the  most  formidable  warriors  in  the 
country.  They  came  boldly  up  within  sixty  yards  of  the  little  rocky 
fort,  and  opened  a  murderous  fire  upon  the  inmates.  On  the  first 
fire  they  killed  a  Mr.  Castleman,  broke  the  leg  of  a  Mr.  Pool,  and 
shot  a  Sir.  Doyal  through  the  body,  who,  however,  j-ecovered  after- 
wards. This  left  the  two  Bowies,  five  other  white  men  and  one 
negro,  who  had  to  defend  themselves  against  th|^e  merciless  wretches, 
and  at  the  same  time  nurse  and  attend  their  wounded  comrades.  The 
Indians  continued  their  attack,  riding  rapidly  round  and  round  the 
fort,  and  keeping  up 'an  incessant  fire.  But  in  the  mean  time  the 
inmates  of  the  fort  were  not  idle,  but  they  kept  up  a  deadly  and 
effective  fire  upon  their  assailants.  James  on  one  side  and  Resin  on 
the  other,  encouraged  and  cheered  their  comrades,  and  showed  them 
how  to  dJodge  the  shots  of  the  enemy.  The  fight  continued  for  three 
or  four  hours ;  the  savages  then  jetreated  a  short  ditiUnce,  leaving 
some  fifty  or  sixty  of  their  dead  on  the  prairie  grass,  together  with  a 
number  of  dead  horses  \ — 

'*  For  there  lay  the  steed,  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 
fiat  throagh  it  there  rolled  not  the  breath  of  his  pride ; 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  red  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beaten  snrf. 
And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
With  the  gore  on  his  brow  and  the  gore  on  his  mail ; 
And  the  tents  are  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lances  nnlifted,  the  tmmpet  unblown." 

During  the  night  they  carried  away  the  dead  bodies  of  their  com- 
rades, and  early  next  morning  renewed  the  attack,  and  continued  to 
do  so  for  several  days,  every  day  forming  their  line  of  attack,  yet 
farther  and  farther  off,  until  they  got  beyond  the  reach  of  gun-shot. 
Finally,  after  having  killed  fully  a  hundred  of  the  Indians,  and  their 
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-mounded  comrades  were  in  such  a  situation  as  to  he  moved,  they 
determined  to  leave  Rocky  Fort,  which  they  did  in  the  night,  bring- 
ing Pool  and  Doyal  safe  back  to  the  settlements. 

James  had  many  other  lights  with  the  Indians  and  Mexicans,  the 
particulars  of  which  I  am  unable  to  furnish  you. 

He  closed  his  career  in  the  bloody  battle  of  the  Alamo^  where  he 
was  not-so  fortunate  as  he  was  at  Rocky  Fort,  though  equally  as 
brave  and  dauntless,  and  his  rifle  was  fully  as  deadly  as  before. 

Afler  the  final  destruction  of  all  the  brave  inmates  of  the  Alamo, 
and  when  they  came  to  attend  to  the  burial  of  the  dead,  tradition 
says  that  the  Mexican  chief  officer  ordered  the  remains  of  Jamea 
Bowie  to  be  honorably  buried  by  themselves,  as  he  said  "  he  was  too 
great  a  man  to  be  buried  with  the  common  soldiers.'^  lie  sleeps 
alone,  without  any  stone  or  inscription  to  mark  the  spot,  or  say  to 
the  passer-by,  '^  here  lie  the  mortal  remuns  of  the  brave."  J.  J.  B. 


ART.  V.-THE- SPANISH  RULE  IN  LOUISIANA. 

THE     COKBPIBACT     OF     LAFRENIERS,    NOYAK,    MILHBT,     VILLSaE,    BOIS* 
BLAMC,   AMD  OTHKRS 1768; 

We  noticed  in  our  last  the  forthcoming  work  of  Mr.  Gayarr6, 
which  embraces  a  most  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  Louisia- 
na, to  wit,  that  immediately  preosding  the  delivery  of  the  province 
to  Spain. 

As  soon  as  the  volume  appears,  it  is  our  intention  to  examine  it  with 
some  minuteness,  and  present  a  fair  and  impartial  review  of  its  con- 
tents. At  present  we  can  only  extract  from  the  sheets  before  us  an 
interesting  chapter,  relating  to  th&  course  of  events  and  incidents 
which  succeeded  the  issuing  of  thei  judgment  of  imprisonment,  or 
death,  against  the  abovenamed  gentlemen  and  their  compatriots. 

The  literary  public  are  familiar  with  the  Ussai  of  Mr.  Gayarr^ 
which  appeared  in  the  French  language,  in  1832,  and  with  his  later 
JSistoire  de  la  Lwiisiane,  more  elaborate  and  complete.  Three  years 
since  he  published  a  neat  little  volume  upon  the  Romance  of  the 
History  of  Louisiana,  which  was  a  very  poetic,  graphic  and  attrac- 
tive production.  Warmed  up  with  the  adventures  of  De  Soto,  Iber- 
ville, Bienville,  and  the  early  struggles  of  the  French  in  the 
western  wilds,  his  pages  were  continued  pictures.  His  next  work 
was  one  of  legitimaie  history,  published  by  Harper,  based  upon  the 
documents  obtained  from  France,  and  brought  down  to  about  the 
year  1740.  This  volume,  which  will  be  issued  in  a  few  weeks,  if  not 
out  by  the  time  that  this  is  read,  completes  the  whole  French  history 
of  the  state,  and  brings  us  down  to  Spanish  times.  This  volume  is 
far  the  most  interesting  of  his  labors,  treating  as  it  does,  at  great 
length,  of  the  matters  which  preceded  the  delivery  to  Spain »  which 
were  attended  with  so  much  bloodshed,  and  which  have,  in  general^ 
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Masan  and  his  compsoioDB  were  immedistcily  trsosportod  to  HaTsiia, 
and  impriaooed  ia  Fort  Moro.  It  may  be  as  well  to  state  now  that  th«  son 
of  Masan  went  to  Madrid,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  and 
begged  that  his  father  be  pardoned,  or  that  he  be  permitted  to  take  his 
father*s  place.  The  prayer  of  this  generous  yoang  mso,  which  was 
warmly  supported  by  the  French  embassador,  toocbed  the  king,  wBo 
granted  a  full  pardon,  not  only  to  Masan,  but  also  to  Doncet,  BoisMaoe, 
'Milhet,  Poo  pet  and  PetiL  None  of  them  returned  to  Loaisiana,  and  it 
is  believed  that  they  went  to  reside  at  the  Cap  Francais  in  St.  Doraiago* 

Aubry  left  Louisiana  for  Bordeaux  in  the  brigsotine  called  Pere  de 
J^amille.  This  vessel  had  entered  the  river  Oaronne,  when  she  met  a  hea^ 
storm  and  went  down,  near  the  Tower  of  Gardouan,  with  all  on  boara, 
save  the  captaio,  a  physician,  a  sergeant  and  two  sailors,  who  soceeedad 
in  reaching  the  land  in  safety.  The  King,  in  order  to  show  how  nioch 
he  appreciated  the  services  of  Aubry,  granted  a  pension  to  the  brother  and 
to  the  sister  of  that  officer.  Aubry,  before  his  departure  from  Looisiana, 
had  been  offered  a  high  grade  in  the  Spanish  army,  as  a  token  of  satia&e- 
tion  at  the  liberal  course  which  he  had  pursued  towards  that  nation  in  the 
colony,  but  be  refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  intended  to  devote  the  rem- 
nant of  his  days  to  the  service  of  his  native  country.  Some  there  wave 
who  thought  that  those  whom  they  loved  so  dearly,  had  unjustly  suffered, 
mostly  in  consequence  of  the  imprudent  denunciations  of  that  officer  and 
of  his  servility  to  O'Reilly  and  the  Spaniards.  By  them  his  melancholy 
end  was  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  the  retributive  justice  of  Heaven. 

It  is  related  that,  among  the  confiscated  slaves  of  Lafr6ni^re,  there  was 
one  named  Artus,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  admirable  cook. 
O'Reilly  sent  for  Artus,  and  said  to  him:  *' You  are  now  the  King  of 
Spain's  property.  Until  you  are  sold,  you  shall  be  my  cook."  *' Yoa 
had  better  change  your  mind,"  answered  the  negro.  **I  wouki  poison  hin 
who  ordered  my  master  to  be  killed."  It  is  also  reported  that  one  of 
Caresse*s  slaves,  whose  name  was  Cupidon,  and  who  was  an  excellent 
house  servant,  refused  peremptorily  to  perform  these  functions  for 
O'Reilly,  because,  as  he  boldly  said,  **  he  would  not  serve  his  master's 
assassin."  O'Reilly  seemed  to  appreciate  the  noble  aentiment  which 
actuated  these  faithful  slaves,  and  dismissed  them,  without  resenting  the 
determination  which  they  had  both  ao  fearlessly  expressed.  If  these 
anecdotes  are  true,  they  show  that  negroes  are  capable  of  heroic  attach- 
ment fur  those  that  hold  them  in  bondage,  and  that  O'Reilly  was  not  a  man 
of  an  unnmiable  disposition. 

The  bloody  execution  which  took  place  in  Louisiana  caused  a  good  deal 
of  excitement  in  France,  and  it  seems  that  the  French  government 
instructed  iis  agents  in  Spain,  to  ascertain  what  effect  it  had  produced  on 
the  Spaniards  themselves.  I  have  under  my  eye  a  letter  written  to  one 
of  the  French -ministers  by  a  Mr.  Depuyabrto,  a  French  agent  to  Cadis,  in 
answer  to  the  inquiries  which  had  been  addressed  to  htm,  and  in  which  he 
says :  ^*  All  the  relations  of  that  event,  which  were  sent  from  Louiaiana 
to  Havana,  agree  in  blaming  the  rigor  with  which  General  O'Reilly 
punished  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Louisiana.  The  Spaniards 
here,  and  others,  whatever  nation  they  belonged  to,  have  expressed  their 
detestation  of  such  an  act.  You  know  better  than  any  one  else  what  were 
the  orders  of  which  O'Reilly  was  the  bearer,  and  you  can  thereby  judge 
whether  that  officer  kept  himself,  or  not,  within  the  sphere  of  his  powers." 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  Marquis  of  Grimaldi,on  the  departure  of 
O'Reilly  from  Spain  to  Louisiana,  had  sent  to  the  Count  of  Fuentes,  the 
Spanish  embassador  at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  a  dispatch  which  was 
intended  to  be  laid  before  the  French  ministry,  and  in  which  he  had  said : 
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•^  It  Memed  proper  toinrest  Doo  Alexander  O'Reilly  with  these  extensive 
powers,  on  account  of  the  distance  at  which  we  are  from  that  couutiy. 
Bnt,  as  the  king,  whose  character  is  well  known,  is  always  inclined  to  be 
mild  and  clement,  he  has  ordered  0*Reilly  to  be  informed  that  his  will  was/ 
that  a  lenient  course  be  pursued  in  the  colony,  and  that  expulsion  from  it 
be  the  only  -  punishment  inflicted  on  those  who  have  deserved  a  more 
severe  one." 

It  would  seem,  from  this  document,  that  0*Reilly  should  have  contented 
himself  with  having  expelled  from  the  eolony  those  who  had  deserved  a 
•everer  panishment — ^for  instance,  the  pain  of  death.  Bnt  were  the  iostruc- 
tioDS  shown  to  the  Court  of  France,  and  those  really  given  to  0*ReiIiy,  of 
the  same  nature?  That  is  the  question.  If  O'Reilly  received  the  instruc- 
tions which  are  mentioned  in  the  dispatch  of  the  Marquis  of  Grimaldi, 
would  he  have  dared  to  disobey  them,  and  wourd  he,  when  such  strong 
appeals  were  made  to  him  to  save  the  lives  of  Lafr6ni^re  and  his  com- 
panions, have  had  the  unblushing  effh>ntery,  on  refusing  that  boon,  to 
plead  the  orders  of  the  king,  and  thus  falsely  to  throw  upon  his  sovereign 
the  odium  of  a  measure  which  was  contrary  to  the  expressed  will  of  that 
very  sovereign  ?  Had  he  assumed  this  responsibility  on  account  of  some 
'flnforeseen  circumstances  or  reasons,  would  he  not  have  accounted  for  those 
circumstances  or  reasons  in  his  dispatches  to  his  government?  But,  far 
from  using  the  language  of  apology  or  exculpation,  for  having  acted  with 
severity,  in  violation  of  his  positive  instructions,  he,  on  the  contrary,  ap- 

8 lauds  himself  for  the  extreme  lenity  of  the  course  he  pursued.  This  if 
emonstrated  by  the  dispatch  which  he  sent  to  the  Marquis  of  Grimaldi, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  closing  of  the  trial  and  of  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  of  the  court : 

**The  trial  which  began  here,"  said  he,  ^* against  the  twelve  chiefs, 
movers  and  accomplices  of  the  insurrection  which  took  place  in  this 
province,  is  at  an  end.  Six  of  them  haviug  deserved  death,  were  sen- 
tenced to  be  hung ;  but  one  of  these  culprits  having  died  in  prison,  five 
enly  were  executed,  and,  as  there  is  no  executioner  here,  they  were  shot 
on  the  25th  of  this  month,  (October,)  at  three  o'clock  of  the  afternoon.  The 
six  others  were  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in  one  of  th^  king's  castles, 
that  is,  one  for  life,  two  for  ten  years,  and  three  i<ot  six  years,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  twelve  was  confiscated. 

**  The  six  who  were  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  will  be  sent  to-day  to 
one  of  the  forts  at  Havana.  I  transmit  to  the  captain-general  of  that 
place  a  copy  of  the  judgment,  in  order  that  he  may  proceed  to  carry  it  into 
execution. 

**The  property  of  these  prisoners  had  been  sequestrated,  from  the 
heginntng  of  their  trial.  I  have  just  given  the  necessary  orders  for  the 
liquidation  of  said  property  in  accordance  with  the  laws,  in  order  that  what 
belongs  to  the  widows  and  other  creditors  may  be  given  to  them,  and  the 
balance  be  delivered  up  into  the  king's  treasury. 

**  This  judgment  wipes  ofl^  entirely  the  insult  made  to  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  kins;  in  this  province,  and  cliecks  the  effects  of  the  bad 
example  which  had  been  given  to  the  subjects  of  his  majesty.  Every 
body  acknowledges  the  necessity,  the  justice,  and  the  clemency  of  this 
judgment,  which  sets  up  an  example  ever  to  be  remembered.  What 
renders  it  still  more  efficacious,  is  the  diligence  with  which  this  afiair  was 
conducted,  and  the  incontestable  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  this 
judgment  was  founded. 

•'  I  will  treat,  for  the  future,  with  marked  gentleness,  all  those  who 
signed  the  representations  addressed  to  the  Council,  nnd  it  will  be  a  great 
consolation  to  the  public  to  know  that  I  shall  leave  in  this  colony  no  pain- 
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ful  recoUectiMi  of  tbat  MidacioiM  oatmge.  I  wiU  eftBcilial^and  lr«iu|ail- 
lUe  the  public  iniod  by  all  the  means  io  my  power*  and  nothUng  will  bm 
more  conductive  to  thu  end,  than  to  let  the  people  know,  that  all  pagk 
occarreoces  shall  be  forigotteo,  and  that  every  one  shall  receiva  fiom  Um 
goveroment  the  protection. and  lavor  which  be  may  deeerve.'* 

This  candid  exposition  which  O'Reilly  made  of  hia  aeatiRienta  pravea, 
that  he  thought  himself  entitled  tn  mncb  credit  for  the  lenity  of  hia  acta. 
Hvenfbody^  sf^a  he«  with  exaltation,  aokmowUdgu  ikt  Mceesnty,  Uie  jut^ce 
and  tht  clemency  of  this  judgment^  which  teli  an  cxamfde  ever  to  be  reaum- 
bertd'  And  it  moat  not  be  forgotten  that  Governor  Aubry,  wiitii^  to  his 
own  government,  takes  the  same  view  of  the  oenrae  of  action  adopted  by 
.O'Reilly.  I  have  the  honor,  said  be  to  the  French  mioittar,  of  sending  a 
Uet  of  the  $maU  number  of  those  whom  the  general  was  indiwemsably  obliged 
to  have  arrested*  nis  proves  his  generosUy  and  the  kindness  of  his  hetsri^ 
considering  that  there  are  many  others,  whose  criminal  conduct  would  ham 
justified  their  being  treated  in  the  sam^  mamner. 

To  judge  fairly  of  the  fiteliogs  and  ideaaof  theae  men,  we  moat  trana- 
port  ouniolves  back  to  the  days  in  wbieh  tfawy  lived ;  we  must  adopt  the 
turn  of  mind  which  edooation,  habita  and  aasociationa  had  given  them,  and 
we  must  become  impregnated  with  the  political,  aocial  aid  moral  atmoa- 
phere.in  which  they  had  been  bom.  In  this  age,  the  treaUnent  which 
was  inflicted  on  Lafi^oiere  and  his  oompaniona  may  be  looked  opoc  as 
tinged  with  cruelty,  if  appreciated  with  our  modern  feelings  of  humani^, 
and  with  those  notions  of  right  and  wrong  which  now  prevail  throughout 
'the  civilized  world.  In  1851,  Lafr^niere  and  his  accomplices  would  nol^ 
probably,  have  been  condemned  to  an  ignomioous  death,  lor  doing  what 
they  did  in  1768.  They  had  resisted  the  exercise  of  powers  which  they 
thought  oppressive  to  them,  and  which  were  wielded  by  an  officer  whom 
they  believed  to  be  clothed  with  dubioua  authority  ;  they  had  reaorted  to 
every  means,  even  violence,  not  to  be  severed  from  that  kingdom  -to 
which  the  colony  was  indebted  fi»r  its  birth.  But  they  had  abed  no  blood, 
a9d  when  experience  demonstrated  to  them  that  thehr  achemea  of  being 
re-annexed  to  France,  or  to  set  up  lor  themaehres  under  an  independent 
||overnmeot,  were  visionary  ;  when  0*Rei]ly«arrived  with  aueh  lorees  aa 
It  would  have  been  madness  to  cope  with,  they  tendered,  at  noae,  thoir  full 
and  entire  submission  to  the  goveroment  of  Spain.  It  must  be  recollected, 
however,  that  a  century  ago,  the  slightest  attempt  againat  royal  authority 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  heinous  crimes  that  could  be  committed, 
and  was  punished  with  a  severity  which  now  would  not  be  tolerated  by 
public  opinion ;  and  that  ofTences  which  then  were  deemed  to  deserve 
death,  wonkl  not  now  be  the  oaose  even  of  puttiitf  a  man  on  hia  trial.  It 
is  not  astonishing  therefore  that  both  Aubry  and  O'Reilly  ahould  have 
honestly  thought  that,  to  pick  out  of  the  rebellious  colonisU  twelve  leaden 
only,  six  of  whom  should  be  shot,  and  six  imprisoned  for  a  greater  or  lea- 
aer  period  of  time,  and  to  grant  a  full  and  unconditional  pandon  to  the  reat, 
WAS  an  extremely  merciful  act.  Besidea,  there  ia  no  doubt  that 
O'Rbilly  was  moved  by  considerations  of  policy.  As  Spain  did  not  intend 
to  keep  up  a  large  military  force  in  Louisiana,  it  was  necessary  to  produce 
such  an  impression  on  its  inhabitants  as  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  what 
had  occurred ;  and,  above  all.  it  waa  expedient  to  set  a  salutary  example  be- 
fore the  other  colonies,  to  deter  them  from  aimilar  enterprieea,  and  to  ahow, 
in  the  language  used  by  the  Duke  of  Alba,  in  the  written  opinion  on  the 
affnirs  of  Louisiana  which  he  presented  to  the  king  aa  a  member  of  bis 
eabioet,  that  the  kinf^  knew  and  was  able  to  repress  any  atiempt  whatever 
derogatory  to  the  respeU  due  to  the  royal  authority. 

Some  there  are  whe  aoouae  0*fieil)y  of  treaoheiy  and  dnplici^,  on  ac- 
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Moat  of  the  kiterprcUtioii  whieb  they  {Wt  on  the  mtrktd  cniKtieo  which 
he  proffered  to  the  loaders  of  the  ioaurreetioo,  when  they  were  introdacod 
to  him,  aod  on  the  exceediogly  courteoua  languogo  which  he  addressed  to 
them.  They  believe  that  these  meo  had  a  right  to  iofer  from  O'ReiUy'a 
deportment,  that  their  past  deeds  were  forgotten,  and  that  they  would  not 
be  brought  to  trial ;  it  is  said  that  O'Reilly  lulled  them  into  security,  in 
order  to  keep  them  within  his  reach,  and  to  prevent  them  from  seeking 
tiieir  safety  in  flight,  until  he  should  be  ready  to  arrest,  at  the  same  time, 
all  the  chiefs  of  the  late  revolution  whom  he  had  singled  oat.  These 
suppositions  derive  some  strength,  it  isttnie,  from  the  opinion  impressed 
by  Boulingy,  himself  a  Spanish  officer,  who  was  present  at  the  interview 
between  the  delegates  of  the  colonists  and  O'Reilly,  at  the  Balize,  and  whd 
aaid  :  that  the  gensral  senl  ihem  back  vnth  good  hopes  thai  their  past  faultt 
should  be  forgotten.  It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that  Lafr^ni^re,  Mar- 
quis and  Milbet  should  have  shared  with  Bouligny  such  flattering  impres- 
sions. The  secret  intentions  of  deceit  attributed  to  O'Reilly  may  hum 
been  true ;  but  still,  in  justice  to  him,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  ex- 
treme courtesy  of  his  language  and  of  his  deportment  is  not  snfficient,  of 
itself,  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  was  dictated  by  duplicity.  It  was, 
on  the  like  occasions,  the  natural  tone  of  the  high-bred  gentleman  of  the 
time,  although  it  may  sound  to  us  as  smacking  of  dissimulation,  or  affecta- 
tion. Numerous  othe^  instances  might  be  cited  of  the  wrong  interpreta- 
tions to  be  given  to  the  actions  and  language  of  the  men  of  past  ages,  if,  as 
I  have  already  observed,  we  judge  of  them  according  to  the  criterion  of 
our  present  usages  and  customs.  I  will,  in  iUostratiott  of  my  assertion,  se- 
lect one  instance  only,  which  is  striking. 

The  Cardinal  of  Richelieu  had  been,  for  many  years,  presiding  as  prime 
minister  over  the  destinies  of  France,  and  had  defeated  more  than  one 
conspiracy  against  his  life  and  power,  formed  by  the  highest  nobility,  by 
the  mother,  and  the  brother  of  the  king,  who  hated  the  state  of  insignifi- 
cance to  which  that  roaster  mind  had  reduced  them,  and  often  by  the  king 
himself,  who  used  to  become  their  secret  accomplice,  when  in  one  of  h» 
fits  of  diagQst  at  the  thraldom  in  which  he  was  kept  by  his  proud  and  domi- 
neering ministor.  Now  that  the  cardinal  was  broken  down  by  disease 
and  fiwt  approaching  his  grave,  his  enemies  again  lost  patience,  and  gath- 
ered under  the  leadership  of  young  Cinq- Mars,  who  had  become  the 
fiivorite  of  the  weak  king.  Hardly  had  the  conspiracy  been  set  on  foot, 
when  the  wily  cardinal  had  become  acquainted  with  all  Its  workings.  De- 
termined to  strike  a  last  blow,  which  would  be  so  crushing  that  it  would, 
£orthe  future,  put  an  end  to  such  enterprises,  he  appeared  to  be  wrapped 
op  in  fancied  security,  waiting  patiently,  for  two  years,  with  the  self-coa- 
fideoce  of  genius,  until  the  fruit  of  his  revenge  be  ripe,  before  he  plucked 
it.  Only  on  the  eve  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  conspiracy  was  it,  that,  al- 
though in  a  dying  condition,  he  came  out  in  his  strongth  of  mind,  if  not  of 
body,  and  with  one  single  thrust  of  his  crippled  foot,  demolished  instentar 
oeously  the  structure  which  had  been  so  laboriously  erected  against  him. 
He  terrified  the  king  out  of  his  little  wits,  brought  down  almost  to  his  kneee 
the  king's  vile  brother,  Gaston  D' Orleans,  to  ask  pardon  for  his  share  in 
the  conspiracy,  and  annihilated  all  those  of  his  enemies  whom  he  thought 
worthy  of  his  notice.  Cin  j-Mars  and  De  Thou  were  those  he  had  par- 
ticularly singled  out  for  his  vengeance.  De  Thou,  being  in  prison  at  Ta- 
rascon,  where  the  infirm  cardinal  had  himself  transported  him,  was  ordered 
to  the  presence  of  his  mortel  enemy,  to  be  by  him  interrogated.  The  man- 
ner in  which  they  met  is  remarkable.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  both 
were  aware  of  the  relative  positions  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other. 
The  cardinal  had  made  up  his  mind  to  have  De  Thou's  head  cut  ofif ;  De 
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ThoQ  knew  it^  and  the  eardioftl  was  conscious  that  his  intentions  were  bo 
secret  for  the  prisoner.  Therefore  there  coo  Id  be  no  attempt,  and  there 
eould  be  no  wish,  to  deceive  each  odier.  Yet,  see  how  they  bishaTed  wbeo 
foce  to  face.  The  cardinal,  who  was  in  bed  and  propped  up  by  cushffoiBe» 
when  De  Thou  was  ushered  into  the  room  by  the  gusrds,  greeted  him  witii 
a  gentle  salute,  and,  inviting  him  to  be  seated  by  the  bed  on  which  he,  the 
cardinal,  was  reposing,  said,  with  the  utmost  susTity  of  manner :  *•  Sir,  I 
lieg  yon  to  eacuse  me  for  having  given  yon  the  trouble  of  coming  here.** 
**  My  Lord,*'  answered  De  Thou,  "  I  consider  the  invitation  as  a  fovor  and 
an  honor."  The  rest  of  the  interview  was  in  the  same  style.  Was  it  de- 
ceit, irony,  affectation  or  dissimulation?  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
It  was  the  customary  tone  of  exquisite  politeness  familiar  to  two  men  who 
were  equally  mindful  of  their  respective  rank  and  character,  and  whose 
minds  were  so  framed,  that  they  never  lost  sight,  for  one  moment,  of  the 
old  adage :  that  a  gentleman  is  worth  another.  Times  have  changed,  and 
Ae  highest  in  the  land,  were  he  brought  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  not 
for  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  bat  on  a  charge  of  petty  trespass,  would  pro- 
bably be  interrogated  in  a  more  commanding  tone.  But  is  it  to  be  inferred 
that,  on  the  occasion  I  have  related,  Cardinal  Armand  Dn  Plessis,  Duke 
of  Richelieu,  and  the  real  king  of  France,  acted  with  hypocrisy  towards 
De  Thou  ? 

The  inventories  made  of  the  property  of  the  twelve  gentlemen,  whom 
the  decree  of  the  Spanish  tribunal  bad  convicted  of  rebellion,  affsrd  in- 
teresting proofs  of  the  Spartan  simplicity  which  existed  in  the  colony. 
Thus  the  furniture  of  the  bedroon*  of  Madam  Villere,  Who  was  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Louisiana,  and  the  grand-daugh- 
ter of  De  Lachaise,  who  came  to  the  colony,  In  1723,  as  ordaining  comftiis- 
sary,  was  described  as  consisting  of  a  cypress  bedstead,  three  feet  wide  by 
six  in  length,  with  a  mattress  of  corn-shucks  and  one  of  foathers  on  the 
top,  a  bolster  of  corn-shucks,  and  a  coarse  cotton  counterpane  or  quilt,  man- 
ufactured probably  by  the  lady  herself,  or  by  her  servants ;  six  chairs 
of  cypress  wood,  with  straw  bottoms;  some  candlesticks  with  common  wax, 
the  candles  made  in  the  country,  6cc*%  dec.  The  rest  of  the  iMHtse  was 
not  more  splendidly  furnished,  and  the  house  itself,  as  described  in  the  in- 
ventory, must  have  looked  very  much  like  one  of  those  modest  and  un- 
painted  little  wood  structures  which  are,  to  this  day,  to  be  seen  on  many 
parts  of  the  banks  of  the  river  Mississippi,  and  in  the  Attakapas  and  Ope- 
lousas  parishes.  They  are  the  tenements  of  our  small  planters,  who  own 
only  a  few  slaves,  and  they  retain  the  appellation  of  ifaisons  idPAoadiem^ 
or  Acadian  houses,  ^illere^s  plantation,  situated  at  the  German  coast,  was 
not  large,  and  the  whole  of  His  slaves,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  did  not 
exceed  thirty-two.  His  friends  and  brother  conspirators,  who  were  among 
the  first  gentlemen  in  the  land,  did  not  live  with  more  ostentation.  All 
the  sequestrated  property  being  soM,  it  was  found  that,  after  having  dis- 
tributed among  the  widows  and  other  creditors  what  they  were  entitled  to, 
and  after  paying  the  costs  of  the  trial  and  inventories,  the  royal  treasuiy 
had  nothing  or  very  little  to  receive.  These  costs,  however,- were  mode- 
rate, for  they  amounted  only  to  782  livres,  or  about  $157,  for  each  of  the 
j^ersoDS  convicted.  * 
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YBK  MANUFACTURE  OF  SDOAR — EMBRACINO  THE  GRUBBING  OP  THE 
CANE — THE  CONSTITUENTS  OF  THE  CANE-JUICE — THE  PROCESSES  OP 
DEFECATION,  ETAPORATION,  CONCENTRATION,  ORAVELATION  AND 
CURING. 

The  cRDes  should  never  exceed  foar  or  fire  feet  id  leogth  when  they  are 
placed  on  the  feeding  board  of  the  mill,  otherwise  they  invariably  canM 
Mconvenience,  and  Fery  frequently,  from  being  crooked,  overlapping,  in 
Bpite  of  all  that  the  feeders  can  do  to  prevent  it.  Arrived  at  the  feeding* 
board,  the  caBe-carriers  remove  the  cane-bands  with  which  the  bundles 
are  tied ;  and  the  feeders  must  take  the  greatest  care  to  arrange  the  canes 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  rollers,  in  a  regular  and  even  manner.  By 
ao  doing,  twenty-two  canes  of  average  size  can  be  very  conveniently  laid, 
and  be  crushed  at  the  same  time ;  supposing  the  rollers  to  be  four  feet  in 
length. 

A  greater  number  may  be  placed  at  once  in  the  mill,  but  not  conve- 
niently, nor  do  I  think  advisably ;  the  great  point  in  feeding  being  to  sup- 
ply,  immediately  and  cleverly,  the  place  of  each  cane  as  it  disappears 
through  the  mill,  so  that,  reckoned  at  nnj  moment,  the  self-same  number 
of  canes  (twenty- two)  will  be  found  passing  through  the  mill.  This  forms 
the  great  difference  between  the  but  loo  common  and  negligent  feeding, 
which  at  times  crams  the  mill  with  perhaps  thirty-five  canes,  whilst  at 
others  it  has  not  more  than  two  or  three  presented  to  it.  The  feeding, 
then,  best  caksulated  to  produce  a  large  quantity  of  juice,  the  steady 
working  of  the  engine,  the  least  liability  to  breakage,  or  the  least  possible 
wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery,  is  that  which  is  regular,  uniform  and 
moderate. 

The  feeder  who  directs  and  assists  the  course  of  the  saturated  cane- 
stalks  towards  the  second  set  of  rollers,  has  little  more  to  do  than  to  see 
that  they  enter  the  rollers  in  a  straight  and  desirable  manner.  If  these 
rollers  are  screwed  up  as  tight  as  they  should  be,  there  can  be  no  necessity 
for  his  doubling  the  saturated  stalks ;  as  they  will  not  be  able,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  pass  through  the  rollers  without  being  thoroughly 
crushed. 

It  may  be  deemed  desirable  to  separate  the  pure  juice  ez|>ressed,  from 
that  of  the  saturated  canes,  as  so  much  water  is  mixed  with  it ;  but  if 
intended  for  immediate  manufacture,  I  do  not  consider  that  any  good  is  to 
be  gained  by  such  separation.  Indeed,  under  any  circurostaoces,  cane* 
juice  should  be  clarified  immediately  it  is  expressed ;  or  if  necessary  to 
keep  it  for  any  length  of  time,  fermentation  can  readily  be  prevented  by 
very  simple  means.  I  therefore  do  not  perceive  any  ill  effect  that  can 
arise  from  the  juice,  from  the  two  sets  of  mill  rollers  being  allowed  to 
intermingle. 

An  important  duty  appertaining  to  the  mill-house,  is -to  keep  the  mill-bed 
constantly  free  from  bits  of  cane-trash,  (which  are  continually  falling  from 
the  rollers ;)  otherwise,  in  the  course  of  a  ver/  short  time,  they  become 
acid,  and  communicate  a  jtaint  to  the  juice.  The  mill-bed,  therefore, 
should  be  cleaned  every  five  or  ten  minutes^  which  can  be  performed  by  a 
boy,  whose  duty  should  consist  in  cleaning  the  mill- bed,  juice-gutters,  and 
straioers. 

As  the  juice  runs  from  the  mill-bed,  it  falls  into  the  first,  second,  and 
third  straioers,  in  succession;  each  lying  on  a  step  lower  than  the  other,  and 
the  material  of  each  strainer  being  finer  than  that  of  the  one  above  it.  Thus 
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there  is  a  fall  of  twenty^oiie  inchea,  obtained  by  means  of  three  steps  of 
aeven  inches  each ;  which  steps  allow  of  a  small  receptacle  being  made,  oa 
each  of  them,  of  about  two  feet  square,  having  raised  edges  of  about  two 
inches  high,  and  a  lip  protruding  over  the  space  oceupied  by  the  next 
(lower^  step.  Into  these  spaces  of  two  feet  square,  the  strainers  (which 
are  only  twen^-two  inches  square)  fit,  resting  on  their  lower  rims  of  ooe 
inch ;  so  that  the  bottoms  of  the  strainers  are  one  inch  raised  above  the  bot- 
toms or  beds  of  the  receptacles.  To  prevent  acidity,  sheet  lead  is  used  ia 
forming  these  beds  or  receptacles ;  and  they  are  constantly  cleared  of  all 
matter  likely  to  cause  acidity. 

A  framework  answers  aN  the  purposes  above  described,  provided  the 
strainers  rest  on  beds  of  sheet  Jesd.  The  third  or  lowest  strainer  should 
be  of  fine  wire-gauze ;  passing  through  which  the  juice  is  cleared  of  a 
large  quantity  of  extraneous  matter ;  and  a  further  portion  is  retained  in  the 
last  and  finest  strainer,  which  hangs  over  the  clarifier. 

The  juice  being  now  in  the  boiling-house,  we  will,  previous  to  tracing  it 
further,  proceed  to  notice  the  substance  it  contains. 

Cane-juice,  as  it  arrives  in  the  boiling- house,  may  be  held  to  contain — 
water,  sugar,  woody  fibre,  gluten,  green  fecula,  green  wax  (chlorophylle), 
gum,  saline  matter. 

The  several  qualities  vary  very  much,  according  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  cane- plants  are  grown,  and  the  degree  of  maturity  to  which 
they  have  arrived  at  tne  period  of  their  being  cut. 

I  have  not,  therefore,  stated  any  proportional  parts,  as  these  evidently 
depend  on  the  many  conditions  that  influence  the  plant ;  and  no  regular 
and  fixed  standard  can  be  taken.  I  shall  state,  as  I  proceed,  the  parts 
proved  by  analyses  to  exist  in  cane-juice  of  good  and  Inferior  qualities ;  but 
from  those  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  deduce  anything  Kke 
an  average  division,  which  could  be  admitted  as  a  rale  in  practice. 

Water  contained  in  cane-juice  varies  from  seventy  to  eighty-five  parts  In 
100,  and  may  all  be  evaporated,  except  the  portion  necessary  to  ciystalli- 
sation. 

Sugar  resident  in  expressed  juice  ranged  firom  A^te  degrees  to  fourteen 
degrees  of  Baume*s  saccharometer;  id  e$l^  from  about  9  lbs.  to  about  25 
lbs.  per  cent.  I  myself  have  never  known  it  so  high  as  25  percent. :  nor, 
indeed,  higher  than  23  lbs.;  although  it  is  very  probable  that  juice  fully  as 
rich  as  the  former  per  centage  would  make  it,  may  have  passed  through  my 
hands,  without  my  having  l^en  aware  of  it,  during  the  early  part  of  my 
life  as  a  planter. 

It  is,  however,  mentioned  by  Dutrone,  (whose  testimony  and  opinions 
are  entitled  to  the  utmost  respect  and  credence,^  that  on  the  same  planta* 
tion  he  obtained  from  canes,  at  one  period  of  the  year,  9  lbs.  3  oss.  only, 
from  100  lbs.  of  juice ;  whereaa,  at  another  and  more  fiivorable  time,  he 
obtained  from  a  similar  qoantiQr  of  juice,  25  lbs.  11  ozs.  of  sugar.  I  have 
myself  known  a  variation,  on  one  plantation,  of  from  eleven  to  twenty-twe 
per  cent,  of  sugar. 

The  saccharometer  denotes  the  dentity  of  cane-juice ;  but  the  actual 
quantity  of  crystallizable  matter  will  depend  on  the  purity  of  the  juice,  and 
its  freedom  from  nitrogenifted  and  saline  matters.  Thusy  taking  juice  of  a 
density  of  ten  degrees  by  the  sacchatometer,*  equal  to  18^  lbs.  of  solid 
extractive  matter,  we  must  allow  fully  1|  lbs.  as  being  uncrystallisable; 
and  in  many  cases  lar  more. 

*  At  a  tempentare  of  60  degrees  ;  but  at  a  temperature  of  64  degrees,  as  is  cofmaaa 
In  die  svgar-growiog  colonies,  a  density  of  10  degrees  by  the  saccbannneter  denotes  fol^ 
IS  per  ceu^  of  pan  sogw. 


Stigfir  exWts  in  the  eelh  of  the  caoe-plant,  u  I  have  before  remarkedi 
botfa  ia  the  form  of  a  limpid  fluid,  and  also  as  a  eoncrete  formation ;  that 
is  to  aaj,  that  this  liioptd  saccharine  crystallizabie  fluid,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  (as  a  congenial  soil,  and  daring  hot,  dry  weather,)  becomes 
00  rich,  and  so  perfectly  eiabprated,  that  it  deposits  minute  but  distinct 
crystals  around  the  cells  which  contain  it ;  and  these  crvstals  are  seen  ad* 
bering  to  the  whole  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  cells.  If  there  were 
any  means  of  e^|acting  this  matter,  (both  fluid  and  crystalline,)  without 
caneing  an  admlRure  with  the  other  substances  forming  the  sap  of  the  cane, 
no  doubt  that  we  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  perfectly  pure  and  crystallized 
sngar  by  means  of  simple  evaporation  alone.  Bat  it  unfortunately  occorst 
that,  by  the  mode  of  expression  now  univerBally  adopted,  not  only  is  the 
saccharine  crystallizabie  fluid  mixed  up  with  the  nitrogentzed  and  other 
matters,  to  its  great  injury,  but  the  crystals  of  sugar  which  have  been 
already  deposited  in  the^ells  are,  for  the  most  part,  left  in  the  cane-trash, 
adhering  to  Che  celluhir  membranes. 

From  this  latter  cause  it  is,  that  a  saturation  of  the  cane-stalks  with  hot 
water  is  advised,  previous  to  their  undergoing  the  final  pressure  by  the 
second  set  of  mill-rollers. 

Woody  fibrt^  or  Jignin^  are  terms  used  to  designate  the  solid  structure 
of  the  cane-stalk,  particles  of  which  become  intermixed  with  the  cane- 
juice,  fh>m  the  breaking  down  and  crushing  which  the  stalk  undergoes 
whilst  passing  through  the  mill.  Some  of  these  particles  are  so  large  and 
coarse,  as  to  be  easily  retained  by  the  wire-gnuze  strainers,  through  which 
the  juice  runs  on  its  passage  from  the  mill  to  the  ctarifiera,  whereas  others, 
again,  are  so  finely  comminuted,  that  they  pass  through  the  strainers  into 
theelarifier. 

Many  authors  draw  a  marked  distinction  between  woody  fibre  and  the 
cellular  tissue  of  plants;  which  latter  they  name  cellulose ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  are  any  just  grounds  for  so  separating  them  ;  for  they 
are  as  identical  in  composition  with  one  another,  as  the  woody  fibre  or  cel- 
lular tissue  of  one  plant  is  identical  with  similar  substances  of  other  plants. 
There  is,  however,  a  decided  difference  between  the  composition  of 
wood,  and  that  of  woody  fibre,  (properly  so  called,)  as  in  the  former  from 
three  to  five  per  cent,  of  foreign  substances  are  comprised,  which  of  course 
have  no  existence  in  the  composition  of  the  latter.  Besides  which,  in 
analyzing  woody  fibre  and  cellnlar  tissue,  and  comparing  results,  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  substances  which  had  been  contained  in  the 
cells  of  the  latter,  are  but  too  frequently  lost  sight  of;  although,  on  reflec- 
tion, It  is  evident  that  the  results  of  the  analysis  mast  be  influenced  by 
these  substances.  For  instance,  in  the  cane>plant  there  are  cells  in  which 
the  saccharine  'fluid  is  elaborated,  and  even  sugar  deposited ;  there  are 
also  various  other  cells,  in  which  various  other  organizations  are  carried 
on :  It  therefore  occurs,  that  according  to  the  peculkr  nature  of  the  diflfer- 
ent  substances  organized  in  these  cells,  so  is  this  cellular  tissue  more  or  less 
encrusted,  and  impregnated  by  them;  conseqaently  afiTording  diflferent 
results  under  analysis. 

Hence  the  relative  proportions  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  are 
found  to  diffbr;  and  erroneous  deductions  are  drawn  therefrom,  to  the 
mystification  and  confusk>n  of  the  general  reader. 

The  very  minutely-divided  particles  of  woody  fibre  that  are  existent 
in  the  cane- juice  which  enters  the  clarifier,  are  more  or  less  enveloped 
by  matter,  which  causes  them  readily  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
during  the  process  of  clarification :  I  have  even-  seen  a  large  quantity  rise 
othe  surface  in  the  cold  receivers.  There  is,  then,  no  difficulty  in  getting 
id  of  this  substance. 


SM  buojb;  • 

Oluim  is  a  snbstanee  that  presoDta  itself  nnder  varied  foraM,  acoordfeg 
to  the  manner  io  which  it  is  acted  ou  by  the  different  matters  with  whicb 
incomes  in  contact.  Tliis  circumstance  has  furnished  a  befitting  oppor- 
tunity for  chemists  to  enrich  their  noroenclsture  with  many  lingular  new 
names :  thus  we  have  gluten,  symome,  glia^ine,  legumin,  vegetable  albu-^ 
men,  fibrin,  casein,  diastase,  eum  muUis  aliU  ! 

Now,  the  planter  will  not  be  displeased  to  learn,  that,  ootwithatanding 
this  formidable  array  of  names,  they  all  resolve  themselvg|  into  one  6ub» 
stance — gluten ;  but  as  the  term  vegetable  albumen  i^K»ry  commonly 
used,  I  shall  employ  that  designation,  as  well  as  gluten,  whenever  1  find 
occasion  to  do  so :  it  being  understood  that  th^  are  one  and  the  same  sub* 
stance.  In  cane-juice,  gluten  exists  in  solution,  until  the  acid  which 
holds  it  dissolved  is  evaporated  by  means  of  heat,  or  by  saturating  it  with 
an  alkaline  solution  ;  which  causes  the  gluten  to  become  insoluble  or  coag- 
ulated, so  that  its  particles,  meeting  togethor,  adhere  to  each  other,  and 
rise  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  thick  scum.  Which  is  often  called  vegeta- 
ble albumen.  All  cane-jnice  contains  a  proportion  of  the  free  acids:  at 
times  so  great  that,  on  leaving  the  mill,  it  produces  a  slightly  acid  reariioa 
on  litmus  paper;  whereas,  generally,  they  are  not  to  be  detected  by  that 
test,  being  corabioed  with  gluten,  Ace.  so  as  to  present  no  symptoms  of 
their  existence.  But  on  the  application  of  an  alkali,  (temper  lime.)  a 
union  immediately  takes  place  between  the  alkali  and  the  acid,  and  the 
gluten  foithwith  assumes  the  form  of  coagala,  and  becomes  insolubU  ia 
water.  A  further  application  of  alkali  would  have  the  effect  of  re-dissolv- 
in|[  the  coagulated  gluten,  and  holding  it  in  a  state  of  solution ;  until  an 
acid  re-agent  could  be  used  to  saturate  the  alkali,  which  would  cause  the 
gluten  once  more  to  assume  the  form  of  coagula.  Thus  wo  see  that  a 
very  great  deal  of  nicety  is  required  in  what  is  termed  tempering  cane-juioe, 
or  cane-liquor ;  and  we  perceive  at  once  one  great  reason  why  it  is  that  an 
alkaline  menstruum  (temper)  in  excess  is  so  injurious,  via. :  as  being  not  only 
Bufficient  to  saturate  the  acid  which  holds  the  gluten  dissolved,  Uit  effect- 
ing the  re-solution  of  the  coagula  about  to  form.* 

Again,  we  find  that  by  subjecting  fresh  cane-juice  to  a  moderate  heat, 
(of  from  140  to  166  degrees  Fahr.,)  the  vokitile  acids  holding  the  gluten  in 
solution  are  disengaged  and  evaporated,  leaving  the  gluten  in  the  form  of 
flaky  coagula.  There  has  been  a  very  great  deal  of  argument  amongst 
the  most  eminent  chemists,  as  to  the  fact  of  an  acid  being  present  in  cane- 
juice  ;  as  well  as  to  the  nature  of  that  acid.  Bergman  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  ascribed  the  utility  of  lime  (temper)  in  sugar  manufac- 
ture, to  its  action  on  the  acids  contained  (in  eombination)  ia  the  juice  of 
the  cane.  Proust  declared  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  malic  acid 
in  cane-juice,  analyzed  by  him  in  Spain.  Dr.  Higgins,  following  the 
same  idea  of  an  acid  being  present,  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  fecula  (meaning  gluten)  in  cane-juice  was  held  in  solution  partly  by 
water  and  partly  by  carbonic  acid ;  which  acid  was  expelled  when  the 
juice  was  subjected  to  a  heat  of  145  degrees  Fahr.,  and  the  fecula  forth- 
with rose  to  the  surface  as  a  coaguhited  scum.  He  also  held  that  the  ap- 
plication of  lime  would  have  the  same  eflTect  on  the  fecula ;  only  that  it 
would  entet  into  combination  with  the  carbonic  acid,  forming  carbonate 
of  lime.  Raspail  says,  **  The  saccharine  substance  does  not  exist  alone 
in  solution  in  the  sap  of  any  plant,  in  sufliicient  abundance  to  afford  a 
lucrative  return  for  the  trouble  of  extraction.  It  is  accompanied  by  gun, 
r  _____^__^«_______ 

*  It  has  been  shown  by  Liebig,  Haapail,  and  otber  celebrated  chemists,  that  ^uten,  or 
▼«gelable  slbamen,  contains  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  an  ammoniacal  salt,  which  is  decomr 
posed  by  the  action  of  heat,  or  of  an  alkali,  (as  lime.) 
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dMerent  aalU,  and  ▼ariom  fteids,  wbkh  the  omrreot  of  the  vftscnkr  circu- 
lation carries  along.  Besides,  as  in  most  cases  Ibis  juice  is  obtained  by 
expression,  it  necessarily  carries  with  it  the  green  fecula,  and  fragments 
both  of  the  ligneous  and  glutinous  textures  ;  and  these  last  (glutinous  tez- 
tores)  may  £en  become  more  or  less  soluble,  and  assume  more  or  less 
the  character  of  mucilage,  by  combining  with  the  free  acids  of  the  sac- 
ehariae  solotioa.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  lime  that  is  used  in  the  ex- 
traction c^  sugar  is  of  no  other  use  than  to  saturate  these  adds,  and  thus 
restore  to  the  ^iten  its  original  insolubility,  so  that  it  may  coagulate  and 
be  skimmed  oSf ;  enveloping  in  its  subtance  all  those  textures  impregnated 
with  green  or  gummy  matter;  and  that  in  this  way  it  acts  as  the  first 
means  of  clarification." 

I  consider  it  quite  useless  to  multiply  instances  of  opinions  similar  to 
these :  nor  do  I  deem  it  of  any  use  mentioning  others  of  a  contrary  tenden- 
cy; for  it  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  held  as  quite  clear,  that  although  cane- 
juice  may  present  no  appearance  of  an  acid — ^not  even  to  affect  litmus 
paper  in  any  way — ^yet  that  the  action  of  an  alkaline  solution,  or  heat,  will 
at  once  make  manifest  its  actual  presence.  The  reason  of  this,  as  I  before 
said,  is  because  the  acid  is  in  combination  with  the  glutino|is  textures 
(gluten)  which  it  keeps  dissolved. 

The  action  of  heat  certainly  dtsepgages  the  acid,  and  causes  the  gluten 
or  albumen  to  assume  the  form  and  character  of  coagula ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  oertain  that  the  acid  in  all  ca^es  is  evaporated :  this  appears  to  me 
to  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  particular  acid  in  combination  with  the 
gluten  ;  for  wo  find,  in  very  good  cane-jnice,  that  a  moderate  heat  is  suffi- 
cient to  expel  the  acid,  and  coagulate  the  gluten,  (thus  clarifying  the  juice ;) 
and  that  a  further  heat  in  the  boilers  vrill  bring  it  to  a  state  of  concentra- 
tion, and  excellent  sugar  will  result,  without  a  particle  of  lime  being  used 
lirom  first  to  last.* 

How  does  this  happen,  unless  it  be  that  the  acid  is  of  a  very  volatile  na- 
ture ;  so  that,  eu  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat,  it  not  only  becomes 
disengaged  from  the  glutinous  textures,  but  is  entirely  evaporated  from 
the  liquid,  leaving  these  glutinous  textures  to  subside  as  precipitates,  or 
rise  to  the  surface  as  scum. 

In  this  case, 'the  use  of  lime  would  do  a  positive  harm,  as  the  acid  has 
.  evaporated;  and  the  feculencies  being  entirely  separated,  nothing  is  left  for 
it  to  act  on  but  the  sugar,  which  it  would  therefore  decompose. 

The  case  is  clear,  that,  as  the  acid  has  been  expelled,  and  the  feculencies 
entirely  removed,  nothing  remains  to  be  done,  but  to  evaporate  the  water 
which  holds  the  sugar  in  solution.  % 

On  the  other  hand,  cane-juice,  at  times^  contains  an  acid  which  is  not  of 
the  volatile  chnracter  above  denoted ;  for  instance,  fresh  eane-juice  has 
been  known  to  show  no  symptoms  of  scidity  when  tested  with  litmus  pa- 
per, but  after  being  (carefully)  clarified  by  heat  alone,  the  liquor  was 
found  to  be  decidedly  acid,  palpably  affecting  litmus  paper :  and  on  a  far- 
ther clarification  (in  another  ckrifier)  by  heat,  id  elU,  the  heat  being  carried 
to  the  boiling  point,  a  thick  scum  was  thrown  up ;  which  being  skimmed 
eff,  the  iinuor  was  found  to  be  very  perceptibly  increased  in  acidity.  A 
aelution  ot  Kme  being  added,  until  the  liquor  assumed  a  neutral  character, 
a  very  slight  scum  arose ;  but  on  making  the  liquor  rather  more  alkaliue,  a 
farther  quantity  of  scum  rose  to  the  surface :  but  not  any  great  portion. 

"The  juice  of  canes  grown  on  a  calcareous  soil,  or  on  a  soil  which  does  not  famish 
ammonia  in  excess  (nor  has  had  it  applied  in  manures,)  is  found  to  contain  very  little 
gloteo,  and,  oonB«qiMBtly»  will  Tcry  fireqnently  famish  ^d  ngar  withoac  any  lime  being 


This  liqoor,  eoDoaotrmtod,  faniitfaed  ordioaiy  sapr,  bat  a  kifs  prop«vtiMi 
of  molasMs;  which  arose  from  the  defecation  being  inooaiplole«  and  frooa 
the  disengaged  acids  having  decomposed  a  portion  of  the  sogir,  aadcfaanfed 
it  into  glucose. 

Some  of  the  same  kind  of  jnice  clarified  (at  the  same  tioM)  bj  maana 
of  lime  and  heat,  and  in  the  boilers  treated  with  a  further  supply  of  Ume. 
boiled  well,  and  gave  good  sugar;  much  better  than  the  finrmer,  and  with 
far  less  molasses. 

These  facts  proved  to  me,  that  in  certain  cases  the  acid  is  i^  no  oMaua 
volatile ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  experience  of  BMnerous  piantora  can  at- 
test the  formation  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term)  of  an  acid  subsequent  la 
clarification,  which  induces  the  boilerman  to  put  lime  m  the  second  tacba 
even.  The  error  committed  in  the  first  of  the  two  axperiments  joat  reci- 
ted was,  that  on  the  appearance  of  an  acid  reaction  on  litmus  paper,  the 
second  clarification  should  have  been  eflfeoted  by  means  of  lime  water, 
whilst  the  heat  was  kept  as  before ;  but  by  applying  no  lime,  and  increaa* 
ing  the  heat  until  the  liquor  boiled,  of  course  the  separation  of  the  flocca- 
lentcoa/^ula  was  rendered  impracticable,  except  by  subsidence  or  filtratioB; 
which  even  would  have  been  but  partially  successful,  seeing  that  the  liqnar 
was  so  acid. 

These  facts  lead  us  to  judge,  that  in  the  coagulations  of  the  glutinous 
leztares  contained  in  cane-juice,  certain  acids  are  set  free,  the  character  af 
which  is  at  times  extremely  volatile ;  whilst  at  others  they  are  not  so.  The 
saccharometer  and  thermometer  are  instruments  of  great  utility  and  value 
to  the  sugar  manufacturer;  and  I  think  the  possession  of  two  other  instm- 
ments  would  greatly  facilitate  the  operations  in  the  boiling-house,  aud  rea* 
der  them  much  more  certain  and  secure  from  loss.  The  inatrumenta  I 
allude  to  are  an  alkalimiter  and  an  aeidimeier;.  the  one  to  denote  an  ezceai 
of  alkali,  and  the  other  an  excess  of  acid.  In  the  transformationa  which 
are  effected  in  caoe-liquor  during  clarification  and  subsequent  evaporation, 
we  have  not  only  those  product  by  lime-water,  but  also  those  produced 
by  the  action  of  heat. 

By  the  present  modes  of  mann&ctnre  pnraued  in  colonial  boiling-honaeai 
no  certainty  attends  the  operation;  even  many  years  of  experience 
and  constant  practice  do  not  sufifice  to  assure  the  oldest  boilermeo,  in  cases 
whore  the  liquor  is  bad  and  intractable.  But  were  instruments  of  the 
kiod  named  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  ordinarily  intelligent  boilerman,  no 
hesitation  or  diflficulty  would  be  felt.  I  much  foar  that  such  a  result  could 
not  be  hoped  for  from  the  use  of  litmos  paper,  as  its  empbyment  oonkl 
scaAely  be  entrusted  to  negro  or  native  boilermen. 

The  acids  which  discover  themselves  during  the  process  of  evaporation, 
appear  to  be  altogether  ascribable  to  the  presence  of  gluten  or  other  aso* 
tiaed  compounds  still  remaining  in  the  cane*liquor ;  for  if  a  solution  of  pore 
sngnr  be  evaporated  at  ordinary  temperatures,  no  acidity  resaltSw 

Gluten  contains  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia ;  and  it  is  asserted  that 
during  the  evaporation  of  cane* juice  at  a  high  temperature,  a  portion  of 
this  ammonia  is  evaporated  and  a  portion  is  decomposed,  hydrogen  gas  b»> 
ing  evolved,  and  the  liberated  nitrogen  immediately  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  liquid,  forming  nitric  acid.  It  is  likewise  believed,  that  cane* 
liquor  containing  gluten  evolves  csrbonic  acid  gas  during  evaporation  at  a 
high  temperature,  by  the  carbon  of  the  gluten  absorbing  the  oxygen  of  the 
water,  which  it  immediately  gives  oflf  as  carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  that,  as 
the  process  of  evaporatioo  proceeds  towards  cooceotration,  (that  is  to  say, 
when  the  cane-liquor  has  become  syrup,)  the  carbon  of  the  gluten  con* 
tinues  iu  absorption  of  oxygen ;  which,  however,  is  no  longer  derived  from 
the  water,  but  from  the  sugar,  which,  by  the  extraction  of  its  oxygen,  K 
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position.  Indeed,  the  nature  of  gluten,*  its  nnmerons  transformations  and 
ila  peeuliar  properties,  hare  furnished  matter  for  unlimited  arguments, 
whicli  certainly  fill  many  volwttes ;  it  is  not  therefore  desirable  to  enter 
more  at  length  than  I  hsTe  done  into  such  an  interminable  subject,  but  I 
liope  what  1  have  stated  will  suffice  to  convey  to  the  planter  all  the  infor- 
Mtion  he  requires  on  this  pomt 

A  menstruum  composed  of  creosote  very  much  diluted  with  water,  has 
tbe  effect  of  coagulating  eluteo  (In  its  various  forms)  to  a  remarkable  de» 
gree ;  the  knowMge  of  which  fact  leads  me  |^  imagine  that  it  may  possibly 
be  useful  in  defecattog  eane^juice.  But  the  most  delicate  test  that  we 
have  of  the  presence  of  albomen  {ergo  gluten)  in  any  liquid,  is  corrosive- 
sublimate,  (bi-chlOTida  of  mercury,)  which  is  so  extremely  effectual,  that  if 
a  single  drop  of  the  saturated  solution  or  corrosive-sublimate  be  let  fall  in- 
to a  liquid  containing  oolv  tbe  two>thoosandth  part  rif  albumen,  it  will  inh> 
mediately  occask>o  a  milkiness,  and  produce  a  white,  curdy  precipitate. 
Ckirrosive-soblimate  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  virulen|^isons  that  we 
know  of,  and  the  bare  mentioo  of  its  use  in  clarification  m^  occasion  great 
dread ;  but  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  it  may  not  be  used  by  a  careful 
operator  with  success. 

Speaking  of  its  employment  for  the  removal  of  whatever  Togetable  albu- 
men (gluten)  remains  in  cane-liquor  after  clarification  in  the  first  clarifier, 
I  will  suppose  that  a  very  dilute  solution  of  corrosive -sublimate  be  (gradn* 
ally)  added  to  such  liquor,  until  the  curdy  coagula  present  themselves ;  and 
then  an  alkaline  solution  (lime-water)  to  saturate  the  acid  set  free- 
In  this  case,  the  vegetable  albomen  instantly  combines  with  the  calomel 
in  the  corrosiTe-sublimate,  forming  a  white  flocculent  precipitate ;  whilst 
a  portion  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  set  free,  which  is  immediately  rendered 
neutral  by  the  lime,  with  which  it  combines.  Orfila  has  proved  by  experi- 
ment, that  the  precipitate,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  is  a  compound  of  calomel 
and  albumen,  which  is  entirely  inert. i*  1  do  not,  of  course,  imagine  that 
such  aa  agent  as  this  can  be  employed  in  boiling-houses :  but  the  fiicta 
■lated  are  very  interesting  to  the  inquiring  and  intelligent  planter. 
(To  }5i  cootitttiedL) 


ART.  VIL-ADULTERATION  OP  ARDENT  SPIRITS. 

AEOUMSNT  FOR  THB  TBB-T0TALXR6.| 

1.  Beer.— 'This  favorite  beverage  is  greatly  adulterated,  and  that  too 
with  substances  detrimental  to  health  in  the  extreme.  The  brewer  should 
not  use  any  ingredients  in  his  brewings  except  matt  and  hops;  but  it  too 
often  happens  that  those  who  suppose  they  are  drinking  beer  made  of 
these  ingredients  only,  are  drinking  a  compound  made  up  in  tbe  most  hor- 

*  Olnten  if  coagnlated  by  aleobol ;  anlpbtirlc,  and  other  acid ;  lime,  and  other  alkafia. 

t  Tozkologie,  vol.  i. 

i  One  of  the  moat  vahiable  woriu  of  Uie  dsy,  is  a  iMat  little  Tohiine  fimn  the  'pxeaa  of 
Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Bym,  of  the  Univerai^  of  New 
York,  entitled  ••  A  Treatise  on  the  Adulterations  of  Food  and  Drink."  Every  man  shonld 
get  it  and  read  it.  Kvexy  page  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  For  the  sake  of  humanity 
we  ffire  fiuilier  publicity  to  what  the  anthor  aaya  in  regaid  to  aome  of  our  too  popular 
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rid  manner.  And  it  if  not  the  poor  alone  that  are  thua  deoaiTed,  but  it  is 
all  claa^es  of  society  that  are  exposed  to  the  nefarions  fraud. 

Beer  is  not  only  adulterated  with  unwholesonoe  ingredients*  by  retail 
grocers,  but  the  brewers  are  in  the  habit  of  rfnixiog  up  substances  in  their 
enchanting  caldrons  that  are  revolting  to  think  c^.  To  illustrate  to  what 
extent  this  sophistication,  and  in  what  manner,  it  has  been  carried  on  in 
breweries  and  other  places,  I  will  give  an  extract  from  the  British  laws 
on  this  subject,  viz. :  **  No  druggist,  vender  of  or  dealer  in  drugs,  or  cbem- 
ut,  or  other  person,  shall  sell  or  deliver  to  any  licensed  brewer,  dealer  in, 
or  retailer  of  beer,  knowing  ^pi  to  be  such*  or  shall  sell  or  deliver  to  aoj 
person  on  account  of,  or  in  trust  for  any  such  btewer,  dealer  or  relailer« 
any  liquor  called  by  the  name  of  or  sold  as  coloring,  from  whatever  mate- 
rial the  same  may  be  made,  or  any  material  or  preparation  other  than 
unground  brown  malt,  for  darkening  the  color  of  worts  or  beer,  or  any  liquor 
or  preparation  made  use  of  for  darkening  the  color  of  worts  or  beer,  or 
any  molasses,  honey,  vitriol,  quassia,  cocculus  indicus,  grains  of  paradise, 
guinea  pepper,^ opium,  or  any  extract  or  preparation  bo  be  used  in  worts 
or  beer  for  or  a9  substitute  for  malt  or  hops ;  and  if  any  druggist  shall 
offend,  in  any  of  these  particulars,  auch  liquor,  preparation,  molasses,  ^ce^ 
shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  by  any  officer  of  excise,  and  the  per- 
son so  offending  shall,  for  each  offence,  forfeit  ^600.*' 

This  is  given  merely  to  put  people  in  this  country  to  thinking.  It  most 
be  seen  from  this  article  in  England,  that  the  public  could  not  consider 
themselves  safe,  and  petitioned  for  the  law,  an  extract  of  which  is  givea 
above,  and  which  law  now  stands  in  full  force.  If  persons  have  the  auda- 
city, under  the  crown,  to  do  such  diabolical  deeds,  what  will  they  not  do 
in  this  land  of  boasted  liberty,  where  they  know  the  laws  are  not  so  strin- 
gent on  this  point. 

Although  this  is  a  land  of  freedom,  and  thank  Ood  that  it  is,  we  should 
not  allow  those  that  manufacture  such  articles  as  are  for  public  consump- 
tion, to  make  them  poisonous,  to  deal  the  weapons  of  disease  and  death 
amongst  thousands.  One  adulteration  of  beer  consists  in  adding  quassia, 
which  gives  the  beer  a  bitter  taste,  and  this  is  a  substitute  for  luips ;  hot 
hops  possess  a  mure  agreeable  aromatic  flavor,  and  there  is  reason  also 
to  believe  that  they  render  beer  less  liable  to  spoil  by  keeping;  a  property 
which  does  not  belong  to  quassia.  It  requires  but  little  discrimination  to 
distinguish  very  clearly  the  peculiar  bitterness  of  quassia  in  adulterated  beer. 
Vast  quantities  of  the  shavings  of  this  wood  are  sold  in  a  half  terrified  and 
ground  state  to  disguise  its  obvious  character;  and  to  prevent  its  being  re- 
cognized among  the  waste  material  of  the  brewers. 

Wormwood  has  likewise  been  used  by  fraudulent  brewers.  Beer  made 
bitter  by  quassia  never  keeps  well  unless  it  be  stored  in  a  place  where  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  much  higher  than  the  apart- 
ment where  it^is  kept,  and  this  is  not  so  easy  to  accomplish  in  large  estab- 
lishments. 

The  use  of  boiling  the  worts  of  beer  with  hops  is  partly  to  communicate 
a  peculiar  aromatic  flavor  which  the  hop  contains,  partly  to  cover  the 
sweetness  of  undecomposed  saccharine  matter,  and  also  to  separate,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  gallic  acid  and  tannin  it  contains,  a  portion  of  a  peculiar  vegeta- 
ble mucilage,  somewhat  resembling  gluten,  which  is  still  diffused  through 
the  beer. 

The  compound  thus  made  separates  into  small  flakes  like  those  of  curdled 
•oap ;  and  by  this  means  the  beer  is  not  so  liable  to  spoil,  for  nothing  con- 
tributes to  the  conversion  of  beer,  or  any  other  vinous  fluid,  into  vinegar, 
more  than  mucilage*  Hence,  also,  all  full-bodied  and  clammy  ales, 
abounding  in  mucilage,  and  whichare  generally  ill-fermented,  do  not  keep 
as  pertect  ale  ought  to  do. 
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Quassia  is,  thtrelbre,  uofit  as  a  sobslitote  for  hops,  and  even  some  hopa 
are  preferable  to  others ;  for  nitrate  of  silver  aod  acetate  of  lead  produce 
a  more  abundant  precipitate  from  an  infasion  of  one  sample  than  another ; 
the  difference  may  consist  in  tiie  time  at  which  the  hops  are  gathered  from 
the  Tine.  Capsicum  (Cayenne  pepper)  and  grains  of  paradise,  two  very 
acrid  substances,  are  made  use  of  to  give  a  pungent  taste  to  weali,  insipid 
beer.  From  the  foregoing  facts,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  adulteration 
of  ale  is  not  a  matter  of  imagination. 

The  fraudulent  grocer  has  a  process  by  which  he  can  make  new  beer 
appear  old,  and  thus  more  readily  sell  it.  The  proeess  consists  in  an 
admixture  of  sulphuric  aaid  (oil  vitriol)  with  the  beer.  An  imitation  of  the 
age  of  eighteen  months  is  thus  produced  in  an  instant.  This  is  technically 
called  "  to  bring  heer  fancard^^^  or  **  make  U  hard.^^ 

It  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  practice  is  a  bad  one.  The  genuine, 
old,  or  entire  beer,  of  the  honest  brewer,  is  quite  a  different  compound;  it 
has  a  rich,  generous,  full-boiled  taste,  without  being  acid,  and  having  a 
Tinous  odor;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  generally  known  that  this  kind 
of  beer  always  affords  leas  proportion  of  alcohol  than  is  produced  from  mild 
beer.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  brewer  has  too  large  a  stock  of  old  beer 
OD  his  hands,  recourse  is  had  to  an  opposite  practice  of  converting  stale,  half- 
apoiled,  or  sour  beer  into  mild  beer,  by  the  simple  admixture  ofan  alkali  or 
aJkaline  earth. 

Oyster-shell  powder  and  snbcarbonate  of  potash  or  soda  are  usually  em- 
ployed. These  substances  neutralize  the  exsess  of  acid,  and  render  sour 
beer  somewhat  palatable.  These  sophistications  may  be  considered  at  first 
as  minor  crimes,  practised  by  fraudulent  brewers,  when  compared  with 
other  methods  employed  by  them,  which  render  beer  noxious  to  health, 
by  the  addition  of  substances  absolutely  injurious.  To  increase  the  intoxi- 
cating quality  of  beer,  the  deleterious  vegetable  substance,  called  coccidug 
indicus,  and  the  extract  of  thie  poisonous  berry,  technically  called  *^  black 
eoUraci,'*  or  by  some  "  hard  miii/am,**  are  employed. 

Opium,  tobacco,  nux  vomica,  and  extract  of  poppies^  have  also  been 
used. 

That  a  minute  portion  of  an  uoirholesome  ingredient  taken  daily  in  beer, 
cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  mischief,  admits  of  no  doubt ;  and  there  is 
reaaon  to  believe  that  a  small  quantity  of  narcotic  substance,  (and  coccolus 
indicas  is  a  powerful  narcotic  substance,)  daily  taken  into  the  stomach, 
together  with  an  intoxicating  liquor,  is  more  certain  in  its  effects  than  it 
would  be  without  the  liquor. 

The  effects  may  be  gradual ;  and  a  strong  constitution,  especially  if  it  be 
assisted  with  constant  and  hard  labor,  may  counteract  the  destructive  con- 
sequences perhaps  for  many  years,  but  it  never  fiiils  to  show  its  baneful 
effects  at  last.  Let  me  cite  one  circumstance  in  proof  of  this :  it  is  a  well 
established  fact  that  porter  drinkers  and  beer  drinkers  are  very  liable  to 
apoplexy  and  palsy ;  and  here  we  have  an  explanation  of  it — the  spirits 
and  the  narcotic  substance,  keeping  a  constant  afflux  of  blood  to  the  head, 
produce  the  disease.  Salt  is  also  added  to  beer  to  increase  the  thirst  of 
the  consamers.  Sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol)  is  added  to  beer  some- 
times to  give  it  the  property  of  frothing. 

Detection  of  Frauds  %n  Beer, — The  detection  of  the  adulterations  of 
beer  with  deleterious  vegetable  substances,  unfortunately  is,  as  yet,  beyond 
the  reach  of  chemical  science.  Some  persons  may  ask,  '*  How  then  is  it 
known  they  are  put  into  it?''  By  the  materials  being  found  in  their  pos- 
session, and  they  could  give  no  excuse  why  they  had  them,  and  by  the 
aodne  stupefying  effects  of  the  beer. 

Sulphate  of  iron  may  be  detected  by  evaporating  (be  beer  to  dryness* 
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snd  horning  away  the  yegetabto  matter  obtained,  by  the  action  of  chlorate 
of  potash  in  a  red-hot  crucible. 

The  sulphate  of  iron  will  be  left  behind  among  the  residue  in  the  cmcl- 
ble,  which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  rony  be  assayed  for  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  salt,  namely,  iron  and  sulphuric  acid ;  for  the  former,  by  tine- 
tore  of  galls,  ammonia,  and  prasstateof  potash ;  and  for  the  latter,  by  man- 
ate  of  barvtes. 

If  beer  has  been  made  hard  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  afibrds  a  white  precipi- 
tate (sulphate  of  barytes)  by  dropping  into  it  a  solution  of  acetate  or  muri- 
ate of  barytes ;  and  this  precipitate,  when  collected  by  straining  the  mass, 
and  after  having  been  dried  and  heated  red-hot  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
pktina  crucible,  does  not  disappear  by  the  addition  of  nitric  or  muriatic  acid. 
I  know  this  is  a  test  only  applicable  for  professional  men,  and  am  sorry 
that  more  accurate  tests  could  not  be  given,  and  more  so  about  the  narcotic 
materials,  which  should,  be  detected,  if  possible.  Should  a  second  edition 
of  this  work  be  called  for,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  some  test  for  them  and 
many  others  that  are  now  obscure.  Untiring  researches  after  truth  seldom 
fail  to  bring  forth  its  reward ;  and,  laboring  under  this  conviction,  I  will  use 
my  best  efforts  to  detect  fraud  wherever  I  can. 

2.  Brandt. — Brandy  is  adulterated  with  many  articles.  The  brownish 
yellow  color,  concerning  which  many  are  mistaken,  thinking  it  is  a  color 
given  to  it  by  some  dyewood  or  burnt  sugar,  is  nothing  more  than  the  color 
acquired  by  being  kept  in  vessels  of  oak-wood. 

Some  retail  dealers,  indeed  not  a  few,  sell  under  the  name  of  brandy,  an 
article  made  up  of  alcohol  diluted  with  water,  and  colored  with  some- 
thing to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  **  old  Prench.^^  The  taste  of  this 
apurious  brandy  is  different  from  that  of  the  genuine  article,  having  a  some- 
what metallic  taste,  and  on  adding  a  little  per-sulphate  of  iron,  the  color 
does  not  change,  as  it  does  when  pure,  to  a  black,  inky  color. 

Copper  is  often  found  in  brandy,  owing  to*  the  vessels  in  which  it  was 
distilled  being  made  of  that  metal.  It  is  easy  enough  to  detect  this  by  the 
following  process :  '*  Take  some  of  the  brandy  and  pour  into  a  glass;  then 
take  a  smooth,  bright  piece  of  iron  of  any  kind  and  immerse  into  it,  and 
immediately  a  copper  color  will  be  observed  on  the  iron,  if  there  is  any 
copper  present."    • 

Perhaps  one  of  the  worst  frands  practised  in  brandy,  as  regards  its  influ- 
ence on  the  human  system,  is  the  acetate  of  lead,  which  is  added  to  the 
brandy  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  it.  Its  presence  can  be  detected  by 
passing  a  stream  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  through  it,  when  imme- 
diately a  black  precipitate  of  the  sulphuret  of  lead  is  the  result. 

Grains  of  paradise  and  Guineiipepper  are  put  into  weak  brandy  to  give 
it  the  taste  of  a  strong  brandy.  The  flavor  which  characterizes  the  French 
brandy,  and  which  is  owing  to  a  small  portion  of  a  peculiar  essential  oil 
contained  in  it,  is  imitated  by  distilling  British  molasses  spirit  over  wine 
lees ;  but  this  spirit,  prior  to  being  distilled  over  wine  lees,  is  previously 
deprived  in  part  of  its  peculiar  disagreeable  flavor  by  rectification  over 
fresh-burnt  charcoal  and  quicklime. 

Oak  sawdust  and  spirituous  tincture  of  raisin-stones  are  tikevrise  used 
to  impart  to  brandy  a  ripe  taste,  resembling  brandy  long  kept  in  oaken  ves- 
sels, and  a  somewnat  oily  consistence,  so  as  to  form  a  durable  froth  at  its 
surface,  when  strongly  agitated  in  a  vial.  Many  other  frauds  could  be 
enumerated,  but  I  think  it  useless,  as  the  means  of  detecting  them  could 
not  be  appreciated  by  those  unacquainted  with  the  delicate  operations  in 
chemistry. 

3.  Gizf . — Of  this  mach  could  be  said,  but  it  would  be  of  more  interest 
Is  the  distillers  than  any  one  ehle,  and  as  they  generally  '*  know  bow  to 
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_  I  to  a  good  advantage,'*  il  will  sot  be  neeenaiy  ibr  me  to  imtniec 
themTurther  on  theaabjeet. 

4.  PoRTva.— •All  tbatrelatea  to  the  adatearationa  in  porter,  cao  be  found 
onder  the  head  of  **  Beer,*'  the  two  beiag  prepared  in  nearly  the  aame 


mamiget 
them  furl 


5.  Rum. — There  are  many  foreign  anbataneea  pat  into  mm,  such  as  oak 
•awdast,  apirituoos  tinctoreof  raisin-stonea,  6cc.f  to  give  it  the  ripe  taste  of 
old  rnm,  bnt  they  are  difficult  to  detect  by  aimple  aaeaaa. 

6.  WiNxa. — ^There  are  few  of  those  oomnnodities  which  are  the  objects 
•of  commerce  that  are  adulterated  to  a  greater  extent  than  wine.     Every 

person  that  is  conversant  with  the  subject  is  aware  that  wine  is  very  infe- 
rior in  thia  country  when  oompared  with  the  wine  in  France  and  some 
other  countries. 

The  adulterations  of  wine  consist  in  part  of  the  following : 

Alum  is  added  to  young  and  meagre  red  wines  for  the  purpose  of  bright- 
•oing  their  oolor.  Braail  wood,  or  Sie  husks  of  elder-berries  are  employed 
to  impart  a  deep,  rich  purple  tint  to  red  port  of  a  pale,  faint  color;  gypsum 
ia  used  to  render  cloudy  white  wines  transparent;  additional  astringency  is 
imparted  to  imnuiture  red  wines  by  means  of  oak-wood  sawdust  and  the 
imsks  of  filberts ;  a  mixture  of  apoiled  foreign  and  home-made  wines  is 
oonverted  into  the  wretched  compound  frequently  sold  by  the  name  of 
*^  genuine  old  Port.*' 

Many  expediente  are  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  par- 
ticular  flavors  to  insipid  wines.  Thus  a  peculiar  flavor  ia  produced  by 
hitter  almonds ;  factitious  port  wine  is  flavored  with  a  tincture  drawn  from 
the  seed  of  raisins ;  and  the  ingredients  emptoyed  to  form  the  bouquet  of 
high  flavored  winea,  are  sweet-brier,  orris-root,  cherry  laurel  water,  and 
elder-flowers. 

The  flavoring  ingredients  used  by  manufacturers,  may  all  be  purchased 
by  those  dealers  in  wine  who  are  initiated  in  the  mysteries  o{  the  trade ;  and 
even  a  small  receipt  book  for  preparing  them,  and  the  whole  mystery  of 
managing  all  aorte  of  wines,  is  kept  for  sale  amongst  them. 

There  are  persona  in  most  larae  cities  that  are  daily  employed  in  the 
transmutetion  of  liquors,  and  by  Uie  power  of  drnga  and  incaotetions,  can 
raise  in  our  streets  the  choicest  producteof  the  hills  andfalleys  of  France. 
They  can  squeeze  Bordeaux  out  of  the  ak>e,  and  draw  champagne  from 
an  apple. 

The  particular  and  separate  department  in  this  factitioua  wine  trade, 
eaUed  crtMitn^,  consiste  in  lining  the  interior  surface  of  empty  wine  bottles, 
m  part,  with  a  red  crnatof  asuper-tortrateof  potash,  b^  suffering  a  satura- 
ted hot  solution  of  this  salt,  colored  red  with  a  decoction  of  Brazil  wood, 
tocryatellize  within  them;  and  after  thia  simulation  of  maturity  is  per- 
footod,  they  are  filled  with  the  compound  called  port  wine.  Other  arrisans 
•re  regularly  empkiyed  in  staining  the  lower  extremities  of  bottle  corks 
with  a  fine  ted  cok>r,  to  appear,  on  being  drawn,  aa  if  they  had  been  long 
in  contact  with  the  wine. 

The  preparation  of  an  astringent  extract,  to  produce  from  spoiled  home* 
asade  vrioe  a  genuine  old  port,  by  mere  admixture ;  or  impart  to  weak 
wine  a  rongh,  auatere  tastet  a  fine  color  and  a  peculiar  flavor,  forms  one 
branch  of  the  buaineaa  of  particular  wine-dealers ;  while  the  melk>wing 
and  restoring  of  spoiled  white  wines  is  the  ooeupation  of  men  who  are 
oaUed  '•  refiners  of  wine." 

I  have  stated  that  a  crystalline  crust  is  formed  on  the  interior  surface  of 
bottlea,  for  the  purpoae  of  misleading  the  nuteught  into  a  belief  that  the 
wine  oonteined  in  them  is  of  a  certein  age*  A  corr9pondinf(  operation  is 
pecfurmad  on  the  wooden  cask ;  the  wMe  interior  of  whieh  ia  stained 
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artificially  with  a  cryatallina  erust  of  sufAr- tartrate  of  potaali,  artillc&aily 

affixed  ia  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  that  before  stated. 

Thua  the  wioe  merchant,  after  bottling  off  a  pipe  of  wine,  is  enabled  to 
impose  on  the  understanding  of  his  cuatomera,  by  taking  to  pieces  the  caak, 
and  exhibiting  the  beautiful  dark -colored  and  fine  crystalline  crust,  as  aa 
indubitable  proof  of  the  age  of  the  wine ;  a  practice  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon to  flatter  the  Tanity  of  those  who  pride  themselvea  in  their  acala 
discrimination  of  winea. 

These,  with  many  other  sophistications,  which  have  long  been  practised 
with  impunity,  are  considered  as  legitimate  by  those  who  pride  thenaeeWer 
for  their  skill  in  the  art  of  managing,  or  according  to  the  familiar  phraee, 
^*  doctoring  wines.**  They  allege,  in  exculpation  of  them,  that  though 
deceptive  diey  are  harmless :  but  if  we  could  admit  this  as  a  paliiatioD,  yet 
they  form  only  one  department  of  an  art  which  includes  other  proceasea  of 
a  tendency  absolutely  criminal. 

Several  well- authenticated  facta  have  convinced  me  that  the  adulteratiott 
of  wine  with  substances  deleterious  to  health,  is  practised  oftener  than  ia, 
perhaps,  suspected ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  give  some  instances  of  very 
serious  effects  having  arisen  from  wines  contaminated  with  poisonoua  sah- 
stances.  One  of  the  most  dangerous  adulterations  of  wine  is  by  some 
preparation  of  lead,  which  poaaesses  the  property  of  stopping  the  progroaa 
of  acescence  of  wine,  and  also  of  rendering  white  winee^  when  muddy, 
transparent.  The  wine  merchant  will  pretend,  aa  an  excnae,  that  this  is 
the  only  process  known  of  rapidly  recovering  ropy  wines. 

He  persuades  himself  that  such  a  small  quantity  of  lead  employed  for  that 
purpose  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  that  not  an  atom  of  lead  remains  in  die 
wioe.  Chemical  analysis  proves  the  contrary ;  and  the  practice  of  clarify- 
ing spoiled  white  wines  by  means  of  lead,  must  be  pronounced  aa  uopar- 
dooable. 

Lead,  in  whatever  form  it  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  oceamona,  aa  ia 
DOW  too  well  known,  terrible  diseases;  and  wine,  adulterated  with  the 
minutest  quantity  of  it,  will,  sooner  or  latere  undermine  the  general  health. 
The  merchant  or  dealer  who  practises  this  dangerous  cheat,  adds  the 
crime  of  murder  to  that  of  fraud,  and  deliberately  scatters  the  poiaon 
amongst  those  consumers  who  contribute  to  his  emolument. 

If  to  debase  the  current  coin  of  the  country  be  denounced  as  a  criminal 
oflfence,  what  punishment  should  be  awarded  to  those  who  convert  into  a 
poison  a  liquid  used  for  holt  puarosas,  that  which  of  all  others  is  the 
most  sacred  thing  on  earth.  Oh  f  will  the  day  ever  come  when  the  God 
of  nature  will  in  vengeance  look  down  on  this  wholesale  murder  T  It  seema 
that  no  law  of  man  is  made  to  prevent  it. 

Wine  may  become  accidentally  impregnated  with  lead.  It  is  well  known 
that  bottles  in  which  wine  has  been  kept,  are  usually  cleaned  by  meana  of 
shot,  which,  by  their  rolling  motion,  detach  the  super- tartrate  of  potadi 
from  the  sides  of  the  bottles.  This  practice,  which  is  so  often  pursued  by 
wine  merchants,  may  give  rise  to  serious  consequences  by  the  shot  acci* 
dentally  becoming  wedged  in  the  bottom  of  the  Iwttle. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  and  also  carbonate  of  lime  and  potaaaa,  are  aoroetinaaa 
made  use  of  to  destroy  the  acidity  of  aour  winea.  Brandy  is  alao  added  to 
poor  wine  to  prevent  decompoaition,  and  give  it  strength.  These  consti- 
tute most  of  the  frauds  practised  in  fabricating  wine. 

Teai  for  Lead. — Pour  into  a  glass  two  ounces  of  wine  and  paaa  through 
it  some  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas,  as  directed  previously  in  this  woric, 
when  speaking  of  cheeae,  and  the  dark  brown  or  black  color  will  be  aeen. 

Tut  for  ii{i4m.-«Take  one  ounce  of  the  wine  and  dilute  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  wate^  rain-water  or  diatiNed  water,  if  it  can  bo  had.    Let  &U  into  it» 
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gradually,  a  BoTntion  of  the  fnarieJte  of  barytes.  If  a  copious  white  precifn- , 
tate  ensues,  which  does  not  disappear  by  the  addition  of  pure  nitric  acid,  the 
presence  of  the  alum  is  proved.  Carbonate  of  lime  may  be  detected  by 
evaporating  two  ounces  of  the  wine  to  one-eighth  of  its  ▼olunie,  then  adding 
to  the  remaining  wine  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol.  The  tartrate  and  sul- 
phate of  lime  are  precipitated,  and  the  acetate  of  lime  dissolved.  The 
solution  is  then  strained,  and  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness. 

The  strained  solution  in  water  gives  a  precipitate,  very  abundant  with 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  gives  out  the  smell  of  vinegar,  when  decomposed 
by  oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid. 

Wine  colored  with  the  juice  of  bilberries,  or  elder-berries,  or  Campeachy 
wood,  produces  with  acetate  of  lead  a  deep  blue  precipitate ;  and  BrszU 
wood,  red  senders,  and  **  the  red  best,"  produce  a  color  which  is  precipi- 
tated red  by  acetate  of  lead.  Wine  colored  by  the  "  beet  root**  is  aJso 
rendored  colorless  by  lime-water;  but  the  weakest  acid  brings  it  back. 

7.  Whi8Kkt. — Though  there  are  many  adulterations  in  this  article,  they 
are  of  such  a  nature  thst  it  would  be  useless  to  dwell  on  them,  as  I  could 
not  give  as  simple  tests  as  would  be  understood  by  any  but  chemists. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  are  not  so  dangerous  in  their  action  on  the  sys- 
tem as  many  others  put  into  spirituous  liquors. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE. 

1.— TRADE  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  FRANCE. 

The  oiBciRl  returDS  of  the  TreMory  Department  show  a  very  rapid  augmentation  of  the 
iotemational  trade  with  Oreit  Britain,  the  exports  of  United  States  produce  to  that  country 
being  in  1 852  nearly  three  times  that  of  184!^  The  re-export  of  foreign  goods  to  Great 
Britain  has  also  largely  increased,  bat  the  importations  thence  have  nut  preserved  the 
same  ratio  of  improvement.  The  whole  quantity  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  Union 
in  1851,  was  191  miUions,  paying  duty  $49,017,000,.  an  average  of  $25.6  per  cent  In 
1850  the  import  was  155|  millions,  and  the  duties  $25.5  per  cent. ;  and  this  has  been 
nearly  the  annaal  average  of  duties  under  the  present  tarin.  In  1846,  the  last  year  of  the 
former  tariff,  the  dutiable  importation  was  696,924,000,  and  the  gross  duties  $30,000,000, 
or  about  31  per  cent.  The  actual  difference  between  the  average  duty  now  and  under 
the  former  law,  is  therefore  5i  per  cent.  But  it  is  alleged  in  certain  quarters  that  the  under 
Taluation  of  invoices  by  the  present  system,  reduces  tne  actual  average  upon  the  value  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  the  actual  figures  show.  This  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  is  the 
case,  because  stringent  laws  always  invite  evasion,  to  some  extent*,  bul  that  it  is  so  in 
any  very  considerable  degree,  the  general  current  of  trade  does  not  show.  The 
dizninntion  which  has  taken  place  in  dnties  upon  food  and  raw  materials  in  England,  has, 
fulfilling  the  object  intended  by  thnae  modifications,  largely  promoted  the  importation  of 
those  raw  materials  and  food  which  enter  into  the  successful  prosecution  of  English 
industry.  The  United  States  have  furnished  a  large  proportion  ot  those  products,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  have  taken  more  freely  of  the  results  of  English  industry,  but  in  a  series  of 
years  the  figures  show  a  balance  in  favor  of  England  ;  that  is  to  say,  only  twice  in  fifteen 
years  have  the  importations  from  England  exceeded  the  exporution  to  that  country. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  importation  thence  and  expons  thither,  dia- 
tingaishing  domestic  from  foreign  goods : 

IMPORTS  V&OM  AND  XXPORTS  TO  GRIAT  BRITAIN. 

<■       -    ■ aPORTl^i-  ■  •> 

IiBpofti.  DooiMtic.  Foreign.  Totd  Exports. 

1837 41,886,193 49.685,206 4,897,364 54,582,570 

1838 44,861,678 50,623,626 1,555,864 52,179,490 

1839 - 65,964,588 55,971,878 1.954,364 57,926,242 

1840 33,737,699 54,202,176 5,125,186 59,327,362 

1841 46,662,815 46.165,735 3,386,538 49,552.273 

1842 34,204,249 .38,254,511 3,012,419 41,266,930 

1843,   9  months.. 26,313.499 39,720,951 1,121,801 40,842.752 

1844 42,091,404 47,794.124 1,142,096 48,936,2^0 

1845 45,500,903 44,234,279 4,922,180 49,156,459 

1846 45,160,020 45,500,957 1,809,368 47,310,325 

1847 ,..67,598,628 f»6,266.935 1.028,422 87,29r>,357 

1848 61,846,119 67.762.741 8.964,012 76,726,7.53 

1849-—, 61,154,538 76,628,294 1,971,776 ^.78,600,070 

1850 75,159,424 68,733,730 4,436,643 ...73,170,373 

1851 93,847,886 109,531,712 8,414,403 117,946,115 
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The  year  1847  ambnced  the  large  exports  of  food  to  ammty  tba  unoaml  loeraigr  of  tfait 

ear.  The  mm  of  the  exports  of  domestic  prod  ace  for  roar  years  since  and  four  yean 
»efore  that  yesr  iub  compared  with  the  imports  of  the  same  period,  show  reaults  as 
follows: 


Imports 199,065,89> f92,008,ie7 199,948,345 

Sxporta ,177,890,311 3SS,<56,478 145^406,167 


Excess  of  exporu 18,184,489 30,646,311 12,453,822 

Theinoreased  trade  between  the  two  ooantries  has  been  nearly  ntnely  per  cent,  in  fisar 
years.  In  the  last  year  the  product  of  California  has  swollen  the  exportation  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  American  industry,  but  in  the  previous  three  years  the  international  movement 
of  specie  had  been  nnimportant.  It  is  a  necessary  resate  of  the  surplus  prodnction  of 
gold,  that  large  anantities  should  be  exported.  It  Is  in  that  respect  with  nations  an  wnfc 
uidividaals.  Califomla  has  always  been  possessed  of  gold,  bat  derived  no  benefit  from  i^ 
bat  in  parting  wiib  it  to  other  coontries,  and  they  have  sold  it  very  cliea{x  Severe  as  haa 
been  the  labor  of  procuring  it,  it  has  been  exchanged  for  anicles  which  reqoire  less  labor 
in  the  production,  and  the  immediate  operators  have  not  profited  macu  bpr  it.  It  it 
probable,  however;  that  had  the  labor  which  has  been  expended  in  the  Cahlbraia  gold 
mines  been  employed  in  the  older  states,  it  would  have  prodnoed  nearly  as  aach  wealth, 
but  of  a  description  to  have  been  consumed  on  the  spoL  Gold  is  not  subject  to  con- 
sumption, and  its  production  beyood  a  certain  point  must  be  surplus,  and  results  in  the 
extended  commerce  of  the  country.  It  stimnlates,  however,  all  other  industries.  The 
shoe  trade  of  Msssachasetts,  has,  for  instance,  been  stimulated  into  great  prosperity  by  tiM 
demand  for  California,  but  the  gold  received  in  exchance  will  go  to  £urone.  Aliboasb 
the  commercial  balance  is  annually  due  to  the  United  States  from  Great  Britain,  yet  the 
reverse  is  the  case  with  France — the  impoitations  from  that  oountzy  generally  exceed  ilw 
exporu  thither  by  a  large  figure. 

Thus,  fur  the  last  four  yean  the  movement  has  been  at  follows : 

1848-51. 


TVrtd. 

Import 901,093 110,748,299 lll,649,39« 

Kxport ]5»970,979 57,146,861 74,137,830 

Bxoess  of  imporU 53,601,438  34,511,569 

*<  exporu •16,079,876 

The  balance  in  favor  of  France  is  a  little  more  than  the  balance  sj^nst  Bnglsnd,  and 
the  latter  country  has  not  only  to  meet  the  bills  running  upon  her  Uom  France  for  this 
balance,  but  also  for  the  balance  on  the  China  trade,  and  it  is  the  success  with  which  the 
'*  Peel  policv"  was  carried  out  that  enables  her  to  do  so  from  die  proceeds  of  the  produce 
she  buys  of  us.  The  modifications  of  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  food,  through  the 
removal  of  duties  and  changes  in  the  navigation  laws,  have  sdmulated  her  industry  to 
demand  greater  supplies  of  produce,  which,  as  we  see,  meet  the  demands  upon  her  from 
other  countries  for  American  account.  If,  however,  the  invoices  which  she  sends  were 
nndervalued  to  the  extent  charged  in  certain  quarters,  it  would  show  itself  in  the 
exchsnges.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  balance  shown  to  be  in  English  hands,  by  the 
returns,  suffices  to  meet  tlie  adverse  balances  in  other  quarters  without  disturbance. 

The  following  is  a  sort  of  account  current  with  France  for  1851 : 

IMPORTS  PROM  FRINCI. 

Animals •39,743   Cotton,  tamboured 535,057 

Paintings 6,396       **       velvet 6,747 

Platina 14,672       "       hose 117,716 


Plaster 2,181 

Clothing 13,981 

Garden  seeds 13,862 

Other 90,755 


Total  free 400,702 

Cloths 1,988,181 

Shawls 185,562 

Blankets 66,872 

Hose 19,211 

Worsteds 955,268 

Flannels 4,409 

Carpeu 6,537 

Cotton  print 1,386,669 

*'       white 161,738 


Silk,  pieces « 10,576,334 

••    hose 36.533 

«    sewing 47,555 

"    hsts 66,697 

Bolting  cloth .*..  22,185 

Silk  and  worsted 746.861 

Linens 135,351 

Clothing 276.935 

Laces 19.185 

Lastings 12,633 

Strew  hats 111,879 

Brass  goods 54,433 

Tinfoil 16,390 

Lead 335,636 

Jewels 14,944 
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Cloeks 

Watches 

'•      ciysuls 

Battons 

Olass 

Plate 

Bottles 

Paper,  writing. 


59,404 

--U 1,757,502 

14,771 

158,488 

58,524 

106,075 

51,301 

80,385 


'^        hftDgiDg 117,929 

88,584 

47,785 

792,937 

, 20,434 

510,816 

437,426 


"  other 
Boots... 
Iieather, 
Shoes... 
Oloves.. 
China... 


Fori 381,572 

Corks 73,679 

Brosbet 115,017 

Wool 494,125 

Wines 1,385,000 

Brandy 2,051,020 

Loafsuffar 33,962 

Ahnonds 30,721 

Praaes •... 64,535 

Cheese 26,744 

Soap 32,327 

All  others 5,111,769 


Total 


.931,410,799 


IZFOftTS  OF  U5ITID  8TATIS  PRODUCE. 


Oil •l.fiJS 

iP^halebone 268,440 

Lumber 351,733 


Oak  bark. 
Naral  stores. 

Ashes 

Skins , 

Provisions.... 

Rice 

Cotton , 


90.659 

50,986 

167,283 

13,602 

117,678 

•    156,736 

18,124,512 


Tobacco 728,831 


Wax. 

Ironware. . . . 
Cotton  ware. 

Books 

Gold  lest.... 
All  others... 


17,690 
5,800 
3,346 
6.801 
3.000 
328,060 


Total •20,435,852 


The  aggregates  stand  thus : 

Impot  ts  merchandise ». $31 ,41 0,799 

Exports  prodace 20,435,652 


.10,974,668 


7,510,061 


Balance.... • 

Specie  import •304,833 

«       export 7,473.634 

Balance  specie 7,168,401 

Exports  foreign  goods 341,660 

Balance  paid  in  bills  on  England •3,464,807 

The  soods  imported  from  France,  tiz.  :  silks,  wines  and  brandies,  are  those  which  paj 
the  highest  duties  under  our  tariff;  and  the  fact  is  to  be  here  remarked,  that  the  couatiy 
which  sends  the  goods  taxed  the  highest  under  oar  laws,  is  that  which  has  the  largest 
balance  against  us  *,  whilst  that  country  whose  merchandise  is  least  taxed,  gives  a  balance 
largely  in  our  favor.  This  speaks  volumes  in  relation  to  the  efficacy  of  a  tariff  to  change 
the  *'  balance  of  tr^e."  One  reason  why  the  importation  of  silks  from  France  bear  so 
high  a  figure,  is  the  tax  which  the  government  imposes  upon  the  raw  material  of  that  masni' 
facture  here.  If  these  duties  were  removed,  the  importation  of  silks  from  France  would 
•uffer  a  great  diminution,  under  the  influence  of  home  competition,  just  as  lawns,  de  laioet 
and  shawls  have  already  been  affected. 

We  may  compare  the  customs  revenues  of  the  three  conntries,  for  the  last  two  yean, 
reducing  all  to  dollars,  thus : 

CUSTOMS  RXTENUXS  OP  FRAHCX,  UHXTXD  STATX8  AITD  QtLXAX  BBlTAlir. 

IWI.  IftSf.  1M1.  lUI. 

France,  year  to  Jan.  1 f.l24,696,461..f.ll7,121,405..<23,380,585.. •21,960,769 

Great  Britain, year  to  Apr.  5....  JC  18,730.561..  £18,827,838..    89,806,678..    90.264,554 
UnitedButes,yeartoA|>r.l....  •50^1,074-  •50,739,453..    50,201,074..    50,7^9,453 

The  customs  revenue  of  France  is  this  year  increased,  and  Is  12  percent^  more  For  the 
first  quarter  of  1852  than  for  the  samt  quarter  in  1851.  Nevertheless,  the  anti -commercial 
policy  of  that  coontry  betrays  itself  as  well  in  the  small  revenues,  which,  for  '40,000,000  of 
French,  is  not  half  ttiat  for  23,000,000  of  American,  and  is  less  than  a  fourth  of  that  of 
99,000,000  of  British.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  present  government  of  Franca 
will,  through  diminished  restrictions,  ffive  an  impulse  to  the  internal  industry  of  the  country, 
and  endeavor  at  least  to  follow  En^and  in  the  more  saccessfnl  production  of  material 
wealih.~l7!  S.  Economic. 

▼OL.  I.  27 
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9— GOMHBBCE  OF  BT.  LOUIS.* 

HABDWUIX  B0Sliri8S. 

Yean.  Capital  employed.  Importa.  Sales.  Dealer*. 

1842 •  96,000  00 $140,000  00 $185,000  00 « 

1843 185.000  00 177,000  00 220,000  00 7 

1844 143,000  00 210,000  00 265,000  00 7 

1845 160,000  00 255,000  00 320,000  00 7 

1846 100,000  00 305,000  00 355,000  00 8 

1847 220,000  00 405,000  00 530,000  00 9 

1848... w V70,000  00 520,000  00 695,000  00 9 

1849 375,000  00 736,000  00 930,000  00 13 

1850 450,000  00 860,000  00 1,020,000  00 14 

1851 505,000  00 1,000,000  00 1,150,000  00 16 

Man UFACTURI8. — We  are  not  inclined  to  enter  into  particular  details  respectiDg  tbe 
manafactarine  establishnients  in  operation,  but  prcjeoi  such  facts  and  statistics  as  we 
think  cannot  DQt  prove  interesting,  and  perhaps  nave  the  effect  of  creating  a  desire  for 
more  full  information  in  regard  to  our  strength  and  prospects  as  a  manufacturinr  city. 

They  comprise  almost  eveiy  branch  of  industry  pursued  in  western  cities,  and  in  e 


instances  to  an  equal,  if  not  greater  extent ;  the  aggregate  forming  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  our  business,  and  is  the  nucleus  upon  which  Sl  Louis  is  to  build  her  reputa- 
tion as  a  manufacturing  city. 

The  infancy  of  this  arm  of  our  prosperity  has  had  much  to  contend  with,  the  principal 
obstacle  being  the  want  of  capital.  * 

But  few  manufacturers,  having  ample  means,  have  come  among  us,  and  the  capital  of 
onr  own  citizens  has,  untU  a  comparadvely  late  period,  been  almost  entirely  absorbed  by 
commercial  puraniu  and  operations  in  real  esute. 

St.  Louis  nas  therefore  paid,  and  still  is  annually  paying,  large  amounU  of  money  lo 
other  cities  for  manufactured  goods,  which,  witli  proper  encouragement,  would  have 
been ,  and  can  be,  prod uced  here. 

Nevertheless,  several  branches  of  manufactures  have  arrived  at  a  degree  of  import- 
ance not  surpassed  by  corresponding  enterprises  in  other  cities  of  the  Union.  The  great 
majority,  however,  are  still,  in  the  extent  of  their  business,  below  mediocrity. 

Whust  our  steadily  increasing  commerce  has  been  based  upon  money  and  real  estate 
of  immense  value,  our  manufactures  have  come  into  existence  under  manv  unfavorable 
circumstances,  and  struggled  on  without  adequate  means ;  but  the  foresignt  and  ener|^ 
of  those  engaged  in  them  have  generally  rendered  them  successfuL  In  nnmeroaa  m- 
stances  they  have  overcome  the  competition  from  abroad,  reaping  fair  rewards  for  their 
efforts,  and  making  available  to  the  public  good  many  of  our  hitherto  unemployed,  if  not 
unknown  advantages. 

Bvery  snoeeeding  year  renders  us  not  only  more  independent  of  our  neighbors  upon 
the  Ohio  and  elsewhere,  who  have  calculated  largely  upon  our  custom ;  but  we  are  con- 
tending with  them  for  a  share  of  the  benehts  arising  from  supplying  other  roarketi. 

J  The  flouring  is  at  present  our  most  productive  manufacturing  interest.  There  are 
twenty  mills.  An  examination  of  these  mills,  and  observation  of  their  judicious  man- 
agement, clearly  accounts  for  the  pre-eminence  of  St.  Louis  flour.  They  were  erected 
and  are  conducted  on  the  substantial  principle  of  producing  the  largeH  quantity  of  the 
hett  article,  at  the  least  possible  cost ;  and  are  owned  by  practical  meiL  Several  recent- 
ly built,  embrace  all  the  improvements  in  tbe  economy  of  milling. 

(The  smount  of  flour  produced  in  1851,  is  estimated  at  450,000  barrels.  Had  the  crop 
furnished  this  market  a  sufficient  stock  of  wheat  to  have  kept  them  in  full  operation 
during  the  entire  year,  the  amount  would  have  reached  one  million  of  barrels ;  as  it  has 
resulted,  however,  the  total  value  of  their  products  in  flour,  feed,  6bc.,  is  not  less  than 

f  1,750,000. 
The  foundries  and  machine  shops,  of  which  there  are  nineteen,  produee  annuaUy 
ork  valued  at  $1^570,000.    Their  proprietors  wield  an  agmgaie  cspttal  of  above  one 
imOlion  of  dollsrs,  which  has  been  almost  entirely  crest^  by  their  own  industry,  and 
ithev  eoiplo^  1,200  men,  to  whom  they  pay  wages  yearly  to  the  amount  of  $430,000. 
'     This  furnishes  a  brilliant  example  of  what  can  be  effected  in  this  city  by  well  directed 
labor. 

Many  of  our  manufactures,  though  conducted  under  great  disadvanuges,  are  staedily 
gaining  ground,  and  destined  by  the  accumulation  of  moderate  g^ins  to  acquire  a  firm 
and  permanent  footing,  which  will  arrest  the  present  routine  of  consignments  to  our 
market  from  similar  establishments  abroad. 

Prominent  among  these  are  the  manufacturing  of  chairs  and  furniture,  carriages,  big- 
gies, hau,  clothing,  chemicals,  plows,  stoves,  sosp,  candles,  &c,  &c.    We  are  happy  to 
.  state,  that  during  the  past  few  years  the  attendon  of  our  capitalists  has  b«cn,  to  lome  ex- 
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tent,  directed  to  tUa  ralject;  tnd  it  lite  been  satbfiietoii^  demonstrated  that  St  Loaia  it 
the  most  eligible  point  in  the  West  for  the  prosecauon  of  manj  manufactaring  ia. 
teresta. 

In  this  connection  we  may  enamerate  cotton  yam  and  battinf ,  shot,  lead  pipe,  sheet 
lead,  bsg»ing,  rolling  mills,  Soat-bailding,  sugar  refineries,  white  lead,  castor  and  Unseed 
oi]«  &c.  &!c. 

Some  of  the  establishments  engaged  in  these  branches  of  indnatry,  rank  with  the  first 
in  the  Union.  We  regret  oar  inability  to  procnre  aotnal  figures  respecting  them ;  as 
each  statistics  would  prove  the  strength  of  our  position. 

Our  numerous  saw-mills,  planine  machines,  sash  and  door  factories,  &c.,  are  doing  a 
steady  and  profitable  business.  Notwithstanding  the  large  receipts  of  sawed  lumber, 
•ash,  &c.  daily  arriring  from  the  upper  Misaiaaippi,  Missouri,  lUinois,  Ohio  and  Tenoea- 
see  rivers,  the  ruling  rates  show  that  stocks  never  accnmolate  sufficiently  to  permanently 
depress  prices  below  lemuneratmg  figures. 

This  ia  an  additional  proof  of  the  onward  march  of  our  city,  exhibiting  an  actual  want 
of  miUa  to  keep  pace  with  the  numeroua  improvementa  and  enten>riaea  now  in  progreaa, 
and  which  will  receive  renewed  impetua  from  the  rail-roada  deatined  aoon  to  radiate 
from  ua  in  every  direction. 

Among  the  heavieat  operationa  are  those  of  our  Busar  refiners.  A  few  years  since 
this  branch  was  considered  of  minor  importance,  and  ordoubtful  success.  Now,  instead 
of  importing  refined  augara,  St.  Lonis  snppKea  not  only  herself,  but  the  cities  of  the  Ohio 
•nd  toe  lakes. 

Two  esublishments  ptoduoe  sosars  and  molasses  annnally  to  the  amount  of  •1,400,000, 
and  dispense  for  wages  and  fuel  about  $130,000. 

We  understand  that  arrangemenu  are  being  made  to  aupply  our  sontbem  friends  with 
•ngsr  mills.    We  predict  for  the  enterprising  parties  the  full  realization  of  their  hopes. 

The  importance  of  thia  new  branch  to  our  mauufactnrea  will  be  more  fuUv  appreciated, 
when  we  atate  that  one  eatabliahraent  alone  in  Cincinnati  prodncea  and  ships  annually 
thia  article  to  the  amount  of  $500,000,  and  that  whilst  freights  have  been  aa  high  aa  one 
dollar  per  100  lbs.  from  Cincinnati  to  New-Orleans,  a  contugency  that  can  never  ocoar 
here. 

We  cannot  in  this  report  particularize  the  great  variety  of  our  manufactures^  whether 
in  their  iocipiency  or  full  doe  of  success. 

Our  object  is  to  show  that  St.  Louis  ia  already,  to  a  conaiderable  extent,  a  manofrctor- 
ing  place,  and  baa  fairly  entered  the  arena  of  active  competition  with  her  aiater  citiea ; 
tbe  men  engaged  in  them  are  intelligent  and  peraevering,  a^  will  atrive  to  preas  onward 
in  the  good  cauae. 

Situated  in  the  midat  of  an  nneqnaled  agricultural  country,  in  the  vicinitv  of  monn- 
taina  of  iron,  and  inexhauatible  mines  of  copper  and  lead,  vast  fields  of  coal,  lumber  of 
all  descriptions,  and  every  variety  of  earths  and  minerals  required  by  the  arta  and  mann> 
facturea,  8t.  Louia  contaioa  all  the  necessary  eiementa  ofaucceaa. 

In  concluding  our  remarka  under  thia  head  we  will  add,  that,  next  to  the  want  of  fa- 
eilitiea  by  our  manufactorera,  there  haa  been  great  apathy  on  the  part  of  ovr  citizena, 
and  a  consequent  disinclination  to  inveat  their  meana  in,  or  give  encouragement  to  onr 
own  workshops.  This  should  not  be.  Nothing  should  be  brought  from  abroad  that  can 
be  a  applied  here. 

We  believe  a  new  era  in  thia  reapect  haa  dawned  upon  us ;  that  our  merchants  and 
moneyed  men  begin  to  feel  a  just  and  honorable  pride  in  promoting  the  labor  of  our  own 
citizena  ;  and  to  realize  that  their  intereata  are  identical. 

Thia  spirit  will  not  only  give  additional  credit  to  onr  manufacturers,  and  cheer  them 
on,  but  will  attract  those  of  other  cities  and  countries,  who  are  disposed  to  change  their 
location,  thus  bringing  ua  population,  labor  and  wealth. 

Among  the  difficultiea  to  overcome,  the  first  and  principal  ia  that  already  alluded  to, 
the  want  of  capital.  The  course  recommended  cannot  fau  to  produce  the  efiect  of  tum- 
ing  a  sufficiency^  into  the  proper  channels. 

Investments  in  manufacmres  already  pay  on  the  average  better  than  those  invested  in 
eommerci^  or  land  speculationa. 

The  next  mopt  important,  ia  cheap  fuel.  We  mnat  have  more  coal,  and  of  a  better 
ooali^.  The  capital  and  enterprise  in  this  business  have  not  been  ao  directed  aa  to  pro- 
auce  the  desired  effect.  The  results  of  the  operations  of  onr  coal  companiea  have  failed 
to  meet  public  expectations,  and  coal  reroaina  altogether  too  dear,  when  we  consider 
the  inunenae  fielda  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  ana  which  are  so  eaay  of  acceaa. 

Renta  are  alao  exorbitant,  particularly  that  of  ground  for  manufacturing,  often  ze- 
airing  much  space,  and  aa  near  as  possible  to  the  business  parta  of  the  city  or  the  river  . 
qay  we  not  look  for  a  more  liberal  spirit  among  the  holders  of  vacant  property  7 
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INTERNAL  mpROYEtorrs. 

1.— COST  AND  TEANSPORT  ON  RAIL  ROADS  AND  CANALR 

From  the  aUa  report  of  Walter  Gwion,  Chief  Engineer  on  the  James  Blver  and 
Kanawha  Canal,  we  extract  the  following  raluable  staiistica,  and  shall  continne  our  ex> 
tracto  hereafier  opon  the  aame  anhject.    It  will  be  aeen  that  CoL  Owinn  ia  distiiietly  » 

canal  man. 

TabU  ^tht  Compairativ  Co§t  of  ConUmction  of  Twentf^gkt  RaUtoada  m  Ac 

United  suae; 


NAMES  or  not  EAXLJbOAni. 


i 

.117,804. 


ii  i  1.  il 

r  !5 


!• 


Wcatoni 

Boston  and  Worc6«l6r 44,6S5 44,1 

"  **        hranchea,      94      ...S4      

Fttehborf 30,«> 90,93 

"  branches 15»S0....IS,90 

Beaton  and  Maine 74,M0 46,47. .  .t7,7t 

"  **       braaehea.      8^19....  8.79 

Boston  and  Providenca 41,000 93^35.. .16,75. 

**  **       branches,      19       ...19     

Boston  and  Lowell 85,750 99^75 

branches,      1,75....  1,75. 


Eastern 38,106.. 

*'  branches 19,91. 

OMCoIooy 37,950 

"  branches 7,75. 

Norwich  and  Woreester 90       


64,50. .  .53.75. ..  117,804. .  .18,103. .  .f8,03a;8U 
68,685.. .71,140...  4,889,640 
60,430...53,473.. 
89^096... 48,493., 
93  ...64,457.. 
97,500... 70,750.. 
58,016... 53^776.. 
45       ...50,967.. 


Providence  and  Worcester...  43.410... 
Cheshire 58,646... 


...92,10...  16 

...19.91 

. .95,75.. .II,.*©. 

..  7,79 

..57,90...  1.80 
7 


.  4,091,i8t 
3,416,9a9 
1,945^646 
3,190J8l 
a,«3,9H 


.39,371...  9,508,514 


...38,34...  9,17...  43,410... 43,036...  1,^34,796 


..53,64. 


Total.. 
Albany  and  Bcheneetady.. 


..  .585,781. .  .Ofi.TO. ..  .499  85.  .953,06. 


53,646... 51.069.. 
.689,481.. e»i567. 


3,739,318 
.9a487,180 


16.900.. 


7,90...  9,00...  16,900.. 101,966...  1,71 1, 41» 


Hudson  River 143,790 143,790..  76,937... 1 4,000,080 


New.York  and  Erie 
New-York  and  New-Haven, 


Sjrracuse  and  Utiea.. 
UUcaa 


61 

53       . 

I  and  Schenectady 78 

Rochester  and  Syracuse 104 

«  "  branches,  ..  .. 
Albany  and  West  StockbrMge,  38,950. 
New-York  and  Harlem 80 


61 
53 

,  78 


64,655... 3O.UO0.0QO 
..  96,088...  3,417,737 
..  46,982...  9,490,083 
..  93,197...  4,143,918 


9,50 


.40,90...  11,50. 

93     ., 

78     ., 

104 

9,50... 113,500..  37,000...  4,9no,000 

.35,75..    9,50...  38,950..  90,480...  I,930,80» 
90       ..  98,387...  4.666J08 


Total 1038,870...  9,50        93,15    967,90     1046,370    544,404      66560,953 


Baltimore  and  Ohio 186 

Baltimore  and  Wash,  branch,  30,500. 
Phil.,  Wilmington  and  Bait.,  97 
Baltimore  and  Susquehanna,.  69,600.. 

Columbia 83 

Peaatylrania  Pottage 36,666.. 

Reading 94 

RlehflMndandPetersbarg....  99 


.186  ..  f  4,983.. 
.  30,50Q..  54,000. 
.  97  ..  66.000. 
.  69,500..  47,450., 
.89  ..  51,280.. 
.  36,666..  50.980.. 
.  94  ..198,8U3.. 
.  99       ..  39,886.. 


..10,(r96,638 
..  1.647.000 
..  6,409.000 
..  S,9««7,775 
..  4.9D4.960 
..  I.?ir7,039 
.19,107.489 
..      877.499 


Total. 


•  ••.617,666...    —    ...  — •   .. 
RZCAriTULATlOir. 


—    ...617,666..499»689...40,S00,3» 


LMrlhb  Cart 

mllM 

Aggregate  of  the  ICasaaehnsetts  rail- roads,  main  track 585.78 

••  ••  "  branches 96.70 

689.48. .  .^  .38.497.790. . .  .96,308 

Aggregate  of  the  New-York  rail-roads  and  branches 1048  37 66.560,253. . . .  63,488 

"  miscellaneotts  raU-roads 617.66....  40,500,379.... 65,570 

9348^1      $145,468,418       tlJHB 
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The  a^npegate  length  of  the  in«ia  staips  of  theie  toadi  U  3,949|317  milei ;  of  their 
branches  i«  106.90,  making  a  toul  of  2^48,  517  miles.  The  aggregate  cost,  divided  by 
this  last  disunce,  which  includes  both  main  tracks  and  branches,  makes  the  areragie  cost 
per  mile  •61,949.  But  as  the  branches  cost  mnch  less  than  the  main  lines,  the  average 
«OBt  of  the  main  lines  will  exceed  963,000  per  mile. 

The  first  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  Erie  RAil-road  was  $4,762.260 :  it  is  now  aacertain- 
•d  that  its  cost,  with  double  track  and  eouipments,  will  exceed  tSO^OOOfOOO. 

"The  Boston  and  Providence  and  Worcester  roads  were  estimated  to  cost  about 
41,000,000  each.  The  agsreeate  cost  has  reached  to  more  than  •8,000,000."  The  esti- 
mate for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  road,  from  Baltimore  to  Cumberland,  was  $4,538,- 
$93 ;  the  cost  $9,662,374.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  Hudsen  River  Rail-road  was  $6,000,- 
$00 ;  the  cost  will  be  $14,000,000.  The  ratio  between  the  estimates  and  the  cost  of  most 
of  the  other  rail-roads  named  in  the  abpve  table,  is  nearly  as  great  In  no  one  instance, 
according  to  my  recoUc-ctioo,  have  any  of  them  been  constructed  at  a  cost  less  than 
double  the  estimate.  Some  of  these  roads  are  of  recent  construction,  estimated  by  prao* 
tical  engineers. 

As  mv  desire  is  to  run  out  a  fair  parallel  between  canals  and  rail-roads,  I  wiU  here  tub- 
join  a  table  of  the  cost  of  some  of  the  leading  canals  in  the  country. 

Table  of  the  Cost  per  mile  of  the  principal  Unes  of  CanaU  m  the  United  StaUe, 

LcBcttlB  0(Mt  Mr  nlk  «f  Afgwaato  «o»t   Avunfi 

„      _  niiM.  McbdHML  bdJlub     toiilwrBil* 

Weir-Torkaad  Erie 363 $19,679 $7,143,477 

Oswego 38 14,879 565,403 

Cayuga  and  Seneca 21 11,285 236,986 

Chemung 23 39,678 682,594 

Crooked   Lake 8 19,597 156,775 

Chenango 97 24,948 3,419,956 

OenesMe  Valley 130 31,158 3,738^0 

Bchnylkill 108 90,688 ^334,304 

Ohio  and  branches 337 13,933 4,695,084 

Mackingum 91 17,883 1,627,268 

Wallioldisf 25..... 34,290 607,250 

Hocking S6 17,419 975,464 

Miami  and  Warrea 85 14,559 1,337,515 

Miani  extension 139 22,798 3,168,933 

Wskssh  sad  Srie 90 33,968 3,057.120 

Lehigh 87... 51,207 4,455,009 

SMquehanna,  Northarsst  braaehes 184 31,837 4,018,008 

Penniylvanianainlfaie SHf 36,681 7,403,977 

Delairare  division 50| 20,633 1,232,821 

ianes  River  and  Kanawha 147 34,150 5,090,050 

Twenty  eaaalB. 3^386 $471,iH8 $54,676,996.  .,..|B8,307 

«.— INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS,  REVENUES,  BTO.,  OP   NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

From  the  valnable  work  of  Mr,  Williams,  upon  North  Carolina,  lately  issned  from  the 
firess  of  Lippencott  Jb  Co.,  we  extract  the  following ; 

In  1825,  a  Board  of  Internal  Improvements  was  established,  and  the  (Vtnds^arising  from 
tile  sales  of  Cherokee  lands  and  dividends  from  stock  owned  by  the  state  in  the  Bank  of 
Gape  Fear,  set  apart  as  the  fund.     (See  Revised  Statutes,  p.  347.) 

Present  Internal  Improvement  Board— Calviii  Gk4TX8,  of  Caswell ;  Thomas  B&lOOy 
«f  Northampton. 

1.  The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  uniting  the  waters  of  Pasquotank  and  Elizabeth  rivers 
In  Virgiuia,  was  incorporated  in  1790. 

2.  Cape  Fear  Navigation  Company,  incorporated  in  1796,  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
the  Cape  Fear  River,  from  Averysborougk  to  the  cooflnenoe  of  the  Deep  and  Haw  rivers, 
the  sum  of  $100,000,  to  be  subscribed  in  shares  of  oue  hundred  doDars  each ;  the*state 
■obacribedsix  hundred  and  fifty  shares  of  sioek.  .      .      - 

3.  Roanoke  Navigation  Coinpaoy,  incorporated  in  1813,  improvinff  the  navigauon  from 
Halifax  to  the  Virginia  line.    The  state  owns  $50,000  in  the  stock  of  this  company. 

54.  The  Clubfoot  and  Harlow  Creek  Canal  was  incorporated  in  1836 ;  in  which  the  state 
)lds  thirty  shares. 

0.  The  Cape  Fear  snd  Deep  River  Navigation  Compaay  was  incorporated  w  1849,  m 
which  the  state  subscribed  $40,000.  ,      .^      ^ 

i.  Neuse  River  Navigation  Compamr,  meorporated  in  1850.    Stats  snbscnbes  $40,000. 

1.  The  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Rail-road,  from  Raleigh  to  Gastoo,  on  Roanoke  River,  waa 
taeorporated  in  1835.  This  road  was  finished  Jaly  4th,  1839,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,600,000. 
The  auto  indorsed  the  bonds  of  this  road  in  1838,  to  the  amount  of  $500,000 ;  and  in 
AM9«  $300,000}  for  wbiAhaha  it  Uabk,  and  haa  alcaady  in  part  paid;  the  nad  bang 
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mortgaged  to  sa^e  the  stato  hannlew,  ha«  been  lold  uodar  the  mortgage,  and  baa  beeo 
parrnaaed  b^  the  state. 
Qeorge  W.  Moidecai,  PreaidenL 

2.  The  Raleigh  and  Wihnington  Rail-road,  from  the  Roanoke  Rarer  to  WUmingtoo, 
was  incorporated  in  1833.  The  company  was  organized  in  March,  1836.  Thia  work  wms 
commenced  in  October,  1836,  and  finished  in  March,  1840,  at  a  coat  of  $1,500,000.  Six 
hnndred  thousand  were  subscribed  in  the  stock  by  the  state  ;  and  by  act  of  1840,  the  state 
indorsed  the  bonds  of  this  company  for  $300,000,  a  part  of  which  she  has  paid.  The  re- 
pairs of  the  road  in  1850,  increased  the  cost  to  another  million.    Gen.  McELae,  President. 

3.  The  North  Carolina  Rail-road,  from  the  Wilmio^n  and  Raleiffh  Rail-road,  in 
Wayne  county,  to  Charlotte,  was  incorporated  in  1848,  in  which,  on  #1,000,000  bemg 
sabscribed  by  individnal  aubscribers,  $2,000,000  is  to  be  subscribed  by  the  state.  Tfak 
road  is  now  m  progress.    Hon.  J.  M.  Morehead,  President 

1.  Buncombe  Turnpike,  from  the  Saluda  Gap  by  way  of  Asheville  to  the  Ter  neaaee 
line,  was  incorporated  in  1824 ;  capital  stock  to  be  $30,000,  in  shares  of  fifty  doUara  each ; 
the  state  owns  one  hundred  shares.  The  company  was  organized  in  1826  ;  the  first  toU- 
gate  was  erected  in  October,  1827. 

2.  The  Fayetteville  and  Western  Plank-road,  from  Favetteville  to  Salisbury,  was 
incorporated  in  1848.  Stock,  $200,000,  in  shares  of  fifty  dollars  each.  State  aabacxibea 
one-fifUi. 

3.  The  Turnpike  Road,  iiom  Saliabary  west  to  the  Georgia  line,  was  incorporated  in 
1648,  and  the  lands  in  the  state,  in  Cherokee,  Macon,  and  Haywood,  as  well  aa  the 
Cherokee  bonds,  are  pledged  to  make  the  same. 

The  Public  Treasuiy  ofNorth  Carolina  is  divided  into — 
I.  Public  Fundi 
II.  Literary  Fund. 
The  public  fond  is  supplied— 

I.  From  taxes  collected  by  the  sheriffs  annnany  from  the  people,  and  paid  into  the 
treasury,  which  is  levied  on  land  and  town  property,  poll,  (white  and  black,)  money  at 
interest,  dividends  and  profits,  stores,  carriages,  watches,  and  other  property,  bank  tax, 
attorneys,  licenses,  dividends  of  Boncombe  Turnpike  Company,  and  aome  oUier  aoaroet» 
which  amounted  last  year  to  $179,766. 

The  literary  fund  is  supplied — 

II.  By  the  sales  of  vacant  and  swampy  lands  in  the  atate,  taxes  on  taverns,  dividends 
on  stock  held  by  the  state  in  the  Bank  ofthe  Sute  and  Bank  of  Cape  Fear,  dividends  en 
the  stook  held  by  the  state  in  the  Roanoke  Navigation  Company,  and  in  the  Cape  Fear 
Navigation  Company,  tax  on  auctioneers,  interest  on  bonds  held  by  the  board,  wiiich 
amounted  last  year  to  $112,316. 


THE  ANNUAL  IXPXV8I8  OP  TBS  STATE. 

From  the  public  fund  for  jo- 
dicidry  about $30,000  00 

Legislature ^ 45,000  OC 

Executive 10,000  00 

Principal  and  interest  on  bonds 
of  Raleieh  and  Gaston  Beil- 
road  indorsed  by  the  state.        70,000  00 

And  other  demands,  which 
amounted  last  year  (1850)  to     228,173  00 

The  expenses  paid  from  lite- 
rary land  are,  for  common 
schools 107,339  00 


LIABILITIXS  OF  THE  STATE. 

For  Raleigh  and  Gaaton  Rail- 
road    $500,000  00 

For     do.  do        do        106,000  00 

Statebonds 200,000  00 

State  bonds  for  Fayetteville 
and  Weatem  Tnmpike 
Company 120,000  00 

State  bonda  for  Nense  and  Tar 
rivers 65,000  00 

State  bonds  for  Cape  Fear  and 
Deep  rivers 80,000  00 

State  bonds  for  North  Carolina 
Rail-load 2,000,000  00 


$3,071,000  00 


3,— THB  CANAL  AROUND  THE  FALLS  OF  THB  OHIO. 

This  work,  successfully  designed  and  constructed  to  facilitata  the  trade  and  travel  that 
ascends  and  descends  the  Ohio  Biver^  is  now  (nearly  nine-tenths  of  it)  the  proper^  ofthe 
people  of  the  United  Statea.  Its  original  construction,  although  promiatng  great  ucilities 
and  advanuges  to  the  public,  was  regarded  as  a  doabefal  specaladon.  As  the  promi' 
nent  facts  connected  wiUi  its  history  are  of  interest  to  the  people  generally,  who  owa 
nearly  the  whole  improvement,  and  of  apeeial  interest  to  those  who  mtde  and  travel  npoa 
La  Belle  Riviere,  we  briefly  state  them. 

In  1825,  the  Legislatnre  of  Kentucky  granted  a  charter  for  the  eoastniction  of  a  canal 
aronnd  the  Falls  or  the  Ohio  River,  on  the  Kentucky  aide,  with  a  capital  atock  of  $600,000, 
tebe  called  the  "  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal."  The  company  and  the  individnal  ahare^ 
bolden  became  involved  in  pecnniarv  embarrassments  in  constructing  the  work,  and  in 
December,  1831,  they  apfOied  Sat  and  obtained  from  the  legMlatare  authority  to  incieaie 
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the  stock  to  an  avooiit  suflScient,  at  9100  per  share,  to  pay  all  the  costs  and  expenses  of 
coostfttctioD,  and  the  interest  thereon,  up  to  the  lime  it  was  opened  for  nse.  When  this 
authority  was  given,  no  returns,  in  the  shape  of  diridends  or  interest,  had  been  realized 
upon  the  ioTesimenC 

To  aid  and  encourage  the  commencement  and  prosecution  of  this  important  work,  Con- 
fess authorized  the  United  States  government  to  subscribe  1,000  shares  to  the  original 
stock,  in  1825 ;  1^35  additional  shares  in  1829 — in  all,  2,335  shares,  and  paying  therefor 
#233,500. 

Under  an  act  of  Decembert  1831,  the  company  made  an  **  allowance"  to  the  stock- 
holders of  twenty  per  cent,  interest  on  aU  stock  standing  three  and  one-third  years,  and  ten 
per  cent,  upon  that  of  one  and  two-thirds  of  a  year  standing — the  total  allowance  beinf 
•106,650,  of  which  the  United  States  received,  in  stock,  $33,350.  The  company  also  allowed 
#60,000  as  a  dividend  from  the  net  receipts  of  the  canal  durincr  its  operation,  and  of  this 
the  United  States  received  $23,350  in  stock — ^making  in  all  $56,700,  for  which  567 
additional  shares  ofsuick  were  received.  After  this  allowance,  and  until  1842,  individuals 
held  7,098  sharea  of  the  stock  of  the  company,  and  the  United  States  2,902 ;  representing 
#1,000,000,  toul  cost  of  the  canal. 

Prom  Januarv,  1834,  to  January,  1842,  regular  annual  dividends  were  made,  in  money, 
to  the  stockbolaers,  from  the  net  profits  of  the  company ;  and  the  United  States  received, 
during  these  eight  vears,  an  aggregate  sum  of  $257,078  in  dividends — the  toUl  amount 
divided  among  all  the  stockholders,  during  that  period,  was  $822,537.  At  this  point  of 
time,  January,  1842,  the  United  States  had  paid  into  the  company  $233,500,  and  received 
#257,078  in  cash  dividends,  $56,700  in  stock  dividend,  and  held  $2,902  shares  of  stock. 

The  business  upon  the  Ohio  River  was  lar^e,  and  rapidly  increasing,  the  canal,  which 
vrnM  at  first  reggarded  as  a  hacardous  speculation,  had  become  exceedingly  remunerative 
to  shareholders — and  the  public  bogan  to  demand  increased  facilities  for  the  river  trade 
and  travel  around  the  Falls,  by  constructing  another  canal  npon  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
or  the  enlargement  of  the  present  one,  and  free  from  tolls.  The  stock  of  this  company,  in 
caae  its  cfasrtered  rights  and  privileges  remained  unimpared,  was  regarded  as  a  good  invest- 
ment at  $250  per  share ;  but  the  riiareholders  became  alarmed  at  the  popular  demands 
and  demonstrations,  and  in  1842  thev  applied  for  and  obtained  from  the  &entncky  Legisla- 
tore  the  privilege  of  selling  the  stock  held  by  individuals  to  the  United  States,  to  the  Sute 
of  Kentucky,  or  to  the  City  of  Louisville,  with  the  view,  eventually,  of  making  the  canal 
free  of  tolls ;  and  they  also  obtained  the  privilege  of  appropriating  the  net  inoome  of  the 
canal  to  the  purchase  of  stock,  instead  of  making  dividends — fixing  the  price  of  the  stock, 
the  first  year,  not  eveedin^  $150  a  share ;  and  the  highest  price  to  be  paid  each  subse- 
quent year,  was  the  maximum  price  of  the  first  year,  with  6  per  cent,  per  annum 
added.  And  when  the  stock  of  mdividuals  should  all  be  bought  up,  then  it  was  to  be 
transferred  to  the  United  States,  on  condition  that  the  United  States  would  only  levy  suffi- 
cient tolls  to  keep  the  canal  in  repair,  dee. 

This  plan  of  liquidating  individual  stock  began  in  1842,  and  the  total  net  receipts  of  the 
canal  from  that  time  to  Janaary,  1852,  were  $1,276,713  32,  and  the  total  income,  as  it  waa 
annually  realized,  has  been  appropriated  in  buying  op  the  stock  of  individuals — spaying  in 
1842,  one  hundred  and  &ttj  ooUars  a  share,  and  increasing  in  price  each  subsequent  year, 
according  to  the  schedule  in  the  Act  of  1842,  until  ihe  price  last  year,  reached  $231  per 
share — and  over  600  shares  were  taken  at  that  price.  On  the  first  of  January,  1852,  tba 
United  States  owned  8,660  shares  of  the  stock,  and  individuals  only  1,340. 

Such,  in  short,  is  the  legislative  and  financial  history  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland 
Canal,  around  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

The  people  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  the  inland  commerce  of  that  rich  and  producdve 
region,  now  demand  another  canal  on  the  Indiana  side,  or  the  eulargement  of  the  present 
one,  and  ita  freedom  from  tolls. 

4.-STBAMB0AT  ACCIDENTS. 

We  spoke  lately  of  the  ^rals  of  horse-racing  and  boat-racingy  and  preferred  the 
former. 

Perhaps  we  were  wroiv ;  but  the  late  melancholy  cases  of  the  St  James,  of  Louisiana, 
and  the  Henry  Clay,  of  New- York,  will  show. 

The  subject  is  now  in  the  bands  of  Congress,  and  a  bill  has  passed  one  house,  of  the 
most  stringent  oharaeter,  which  it  is  believed  will  secnre  the  lives  of  passengers  from  the 
perils  of  human  cupiditys  human  recklessness,  and  what  b  easier  dian  either— iron  and 
steam.    We  shall  publish  the  bill  hereafter. 

The  following,  nude  up  from  the  files  of  the  New- York  Herald,  gives  some  of  these 
steamboat  doings,  since  the  first  of  Januaiy  last.    Nearly  500  lives  gone  in  six  months : 

8TCAXB0AT  ACCIDKHTS  IN  THE  UfflTlD  STATSS  IN  1852. 

Jan'ry  9.— Boiler  of  s'eamer  Msgnolia,  exploded  at  St.  Simon's  Island,  Oeorgia.    13 
persons  killed ;  11  injure  1. 
14.— Boiler  of  steamer  George  VTashington  exploded,  near  Qrand  Ghilf,  Mis*.    1  $ 
lives  loet;  10  peno^  iigured. 
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14.— Steamer  Martha  WubtDgtoii  burnt,  near  Memohia,  Tenn.    S  lirea  lost. 
23.— Steamer  Piuer  MiUer't  ooUer  exploded,  at  the  mooth  of  the  l^Hiite  rivcB. 

Several  persons  killed. 
95. — Steamer  De  Witt  Clinton  struck  a  snag  near  Memphis,  Tfemi.    40  liret  loat. 
31.— Steamer  General  Warren  wrecked,  at  Astoria,  Oregon.    42  lires  lost. 
]Peb.  14.— Steamer  Caddo  sunk,  near  New-Orleans.    5  lives  lost. 

29. — Steam  tow-boat  Mary  Kingsland's  boiler  burst,  below  New-Orleans.    5  Htos 
lost;  3  persons  injured. 
Mar.  28. — Steamer  Pocahontas  coUapied  her  6aes,  near  Memphis,  Teon.    8  lives  kal; 
18  persons  severely  scalded. 
26. — Steamer  Independence  wrecked,  in  Matagorda  bay,  Tnas.    7  lives  lost. 
April  3. — Steamer  Bedstone's  boilers  exploded,  near  Carrollton,  In.    21  lives  lose ;  K 
persons  injured. 
3. — Steamer  Glencoe  blew  up,  at  St  Louis.    Number  of  lives  lost  nnkno 
9. — Steamer  Saluda's  boiler  exploded,  at  Lexington,  Mo.     100  lives  last 
11. — Steamer  Pocahontas  burnt,  near  Choctaw  Bend.    12  lives  lost. 
25. — Steamer  Prairie  State  collapsed  her  flues,  on  the  Illinois,  killing  and  ^ 
20  persons. 
May  19. — Steamer  Pitubnre's  cylinder  heads  broken,  killing  1  and  injvring  3  peiaonsw 
June  14. — Steamer  Forest  Citv  collapsed  a  flue,  at  Cleveland.    3  lives  Iosl 
July    5.— Steamer  St.  James^  boiler  exploded  near  New-Orleans.       About  40 
iosL 
12.— Propeller  Cit^  of  Oswego  ran  into  by  another  steamer,  near  Cleveland,  and 

sunk.    20  kves  lost. 
28. — Steamer  Henry  Clay  burnt,  near  Yonkers,  on  the  Hudson.    Absnt  80  Srsa 
lost,  and  about  20  more  or  less  injured. 

TBI  MXLAllcaoLT  RXSVLT  UC  nCITBXS. 

No.  or  Livas  Peraons 

Slaameis.  lose  ligared. 

January « 116 21 

February 2 10 a 

March 2 15 la 

April 5 143 35 

May 1 1 a 

June 1 3 — 

July 3 140 20 

Total 20 428 100 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1— INTEILNAL  aESOURCES  OF  SOUTH  CAEOLINA. 

The  area  of  South  Carolina  in  round  numbers  is  nineteen  millions  of  acrea,  and  A» 
population  under  six  hundred  thoosand,  giving  orer  thirty  acres  of  land  to  everf  indivi- 
dual, old  and  young,  black  and  white,  and  I  think  we  mav  safely  say  there  is  one  huadxei 
acres  of  land  for  every  person  engaged  in  its  tilla^.  If  then,  we  estimate  that  by  any 
meana  one  half  of  the  land,  or  nine  and  a  half  millions  of  acres,  are  capable  of  culture  ^ 
there  is  room  enough  in  our  borders  yet  to  plant  ten  times  as  muck  more  aa  we  now  plaal. 

Admitting,  then,  that  we  have  nine  and  a  half  millfens  of  acres  of  tillable  land,  of  whkb 
allow  one  half  for  grain  and  pasturage,  and  plant  oaly  the  balance,  four  and  three  quai4er 
millions  of  acres;  or  one^fonrth  of  all  our  surface,  and  were  to  make  no  more  than  half  a 
bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre,  it  would  give  us  a  crop  of  nearly  twenty-four  hundred  thtmaand 
bales,  equal  to  the  present  whole  crop  of  the  United  States.  This  is  stsrtliog,  and  same 
of  my  readers  ma^  throw  back  their  heads  and  raise  up  their  handa  in  amaxement.  Aft 
first,  it  does  look  incredible,  tl  at  so  small  a  terriiorv  and  but  ona-foorth  of  it  employad, 
makinff  only  half  a  crop,  should  turn  out  so  much;  nut  here  are  the  figares,  and  oompa* 
teat  calcolators  say  we  have  the  land.  I  feel  that  thiaia  a  sort  af  new  idea,  and  some  ona 
may  say  if  South  Cardina  can  do  §o  much,  the  other  cotton  states  can  do  it  too,  or  that 
South  Carolina  is  looking  ahead  to  make  all  tha-  cotton  wanted.  But  observe,  I  am  nat 
talliae  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  or  what  wa  aia  going  to  do,  but  what  we  could  do  if  wa 
would,  and  what  duty  to  ourselves  requires  that  we  should  boldly  attempt  for  our  sake 
and  the  sake  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us,  if  we  wish  to  improve  oar  condition  by 
oaing  our  resources,  or  even  maintain  our  present  standing  before  the  world. 

Let  our  rivers  be  straightened — throw  all  the  water  into  one  straight  ehannel,  that  it 
may  run  off  quick  and  wash  out  deep— thus  securing  their  deltas  free  from  fresbeu,  and 
yoa  open  up  an  immense  mine  of  agriaaltaral  wealth,  which  mnat  add  to  yoor  capita^ 
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IncraaM  jwiir  prodnedoos  utd  oomlbrtt,  employ  joor  labor  snd  skill  to  greator  advaaUgo^ 
invite  an  increase  and  retain  year  present  numbers— which,  if  something  is  not  done,  most 
look  oot  for  other  fields  to  operate  in.  To  effect  this  paipoae  is  worth  an  efiurt— for  if  we 
lose  them,  we  lose  the  essentials  of  streosth,  capital,  and  popnlation — when  lUe  oppoaita 
«oorse  will  eneonrage  them  to  remain  vnm  their  energies,  means,  and  productions. 

Bmall  streams  are  ditched,  drained  and  re<lrsined,  as  we  will  see  on  almost  every  plan- 
tation—then why  not  the  rivers  that  are  worth  so  marh  more  7 

From  Camden  falls  to  Santee  is  aboat  40  miles — the  swamp  will  average  at  least  two 
miles^many  places  it  is  four  miles  across->bat  say  two  miles  all  the  way,  and  you  have 
eighty  square  miles  or  upwards,  fifty-one  thousand  acrea  of  land,  of  which  there  is  not 
sow  under  culture  above  15,000  acres,  thus  adding  36,000  acres  of  new  land  ;  or  sav  an 
increase  of  value  on  the  whole  of  $20  per  acre,  gives  us  1,000,000.  And  this  in  a  short 
distance  of  Wateree  alone,  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  while  there  is  Santee,  Wateree,  the 
Pee  Dees,  Lynche's  Creek,  and  several  other  streams,  adding  in  ail  ten  or  twenty  timet 
more. 

As  we  know  more  about  Wateree  River,  and  we  believe  tnat  no  other  would  yield  so 
much  at  so  little  expense,  we  can  say  more  about  it,  and  would  respectfully  ask  particu* 
ler  attention  to  it,  from  Camden  to  Santee.  In  a  straight  line,  it  is  about  forty  miles — as 
it  runs,  125  miles  or  more.  The  fall  18  inches  or  more  to  the  mile,  aa  it  could  not  ran 
with  less.  Reduce  the  length  to  forty  miles,  and  concentrate  the  fall,  gives  us  five  feet^ 
and  if  the  flow  increases  in  proportion^  it  would  run  off  in  one  day  as  much  as  it  runs  now 
in  one  week,  and  the  single  channel  give  sufficient  vent  for  all  the  water. 

The  old  river  beds  oonld  soon  be  {uanted^-the  creeka,  lakes  and  ponds  could  be  drain- 
ed by  ditches  into  the  deepened  channel,  and  all  or  nearly  aU  rendered  secure  from  over- 
flow of  water,  which  has  been  so  frequent  the  last  few  years  as  to  discourage  the  few  that 
plant  them.  The  crops  and  atock  lost  in  the  last  ten  yearn  would  be  a  soffideut  sum  to 
pay  for  the  work  I  propoae. 

These  lands  are  greatly  needed,  for  what  waa  naturally  fertile  of  the  high  lands,  hae 
become  much  worn,  while  these  lands  once  made  free  from  freshets,  are  almost  invalua- 
ble, the  quality  of  the  soil  being  the  very  richest,  and  lying  so  as  never  to  wear  out, 
producing  cotton,  com,  or  small  grain  equal  to  any  lands  on  earth.  These  great  advan- 
tages would  not  be  for  a  few  years  only,  or  require  a  periodical  expense  to  keep  them  np 
as  most  improvements  do,  but  they  wUl  tell,  and  tell  well  for  all  time  to  come. 

An  expenditure  of  flOCOOO  by  Uie  state  will  add  one  million  to  its  wealth.  Lands  now 
▼aloed  at  five  dollars  wUl  be  worth  fifty  dollars  per  acre ;  it  is  too  large  an  undertaking 
for  individuals,  thongh  they  have  done  much  in  banking  out,  which  does  not  answer  the 
purpose.  To  embank  all  uie  way  would  cost  three  times  the  money  that  straightening 
it  would,  and  then  the  embankments  are  always  liable  to  break  or  be  uoderminea,  while 
the  water  outside  of  them  must  lie  on  the  ground,  which  is  oflen  an  injury  to  crops,  to  the 
ground,  and  a  hindrance  from  work.    The  enterprise  is  so  inviting  to  the  state,  so  much 


can  be  done  with  so  little  monev,  let  it  be  surveyed  by  a  competent  man,— count  the 
cost,  make  all  the  calculations,  ana  go  to  work  as  soon  as  possible.  Here  we  have  rich 
mines  which  are  certain  never  to  fail!    They  cannot  be  worked  too  soon  ;  objection  might 


be  made  to  this  magnificent  improvement  as  redounding  too  much  to  the  benefit  of  a  few, 
which  I  answer  by  asking  what  work  of  its  kind  has  not  the  same  tendency  t  Where  a 
rail-road  passes,  land  rises  in  price.  Town  property  and  rents  increaae  in  value,  where 
the  facilities  of  trade  and  travel  are  enlarged  *,  and  what  is  good  fbr  a  part  of  the  people  ia 
good  for  the  whole.  The  sute  belongs  to  the  people,  and  without  the  people  it  could  not 
go  on.  We  insist  with  great  confidence,  that  this  enterprise  ia  practicable,  and  that  it 
could  not  fail  to  result  in  eminent  good  to  all. 

It  looks  like  this  acquisition  hadbeen  reserved  for  a  later  day— a  day  when  necessilj 
would  compel  a  movement  towards  it.  To  the  writer,  who  must  confess  himself  sanguine 
en  the  subject,  it  presents  itself  as  a  cheap  meana  of  nearij  donbling  the  wealth  of  the 
tUU.—RiehloHd. 

9.— WISCONSIN.-HJER  INTERNAL  FACILITIES  AND  RESOURCES. 

The  most  weatem  link  of  the  great  chain  of  lakes  is  connected  with  a  prong  of  the 
Mississippi,  called  the  Wisconsin  River,  by  a  hook— named  the  *^Fox  and  Wisconsin 
River  Improvement"  The  Fox  River  is  navigable,  and  emptiea  ita  waters  into  Lske 
Michigan,  through  Oreen  Bay — a  kind  of  fungus  attachment  resembling  a  jug-handle. 
This  great  water  communication  between  the  lakes  and  MiBsissippi  River  extends  in  a 
Bouth-westem  direaion  from  Green  Bay!  through  the  interior  of  toe  settled  regions  of  the 
state;  and  is  the  only  great  thoroughfare  between  the  lakes  snd  Mississippi,  north  of  Illi- 
nois. The  confluence  of  the  Wisconsin  River  with  the  Mississippi  is  a  little  below  Prai- 
rie du  Cbien,  one  of  the  most  beautifully  romantic,  as  well  as  most  ancient  river  towns  ia 
the  west.  This  river  is  navigable  for  two  hundred  miles,  and,  with  its  tribuuries  flowa 
through  the  most  extensive  lumber  regions  in  the  Union,  furnishing  the  lower  Missiisippl 
eoontry  with  annual  supplies  of  rafts  of  pine  lumber,  sbinglea,  dee.    Steamers  ore  now 
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plying  u  reffnlarly  between  the  npper  and  lower  trade  on  the  Wiaconiin  River  at  the  St. 
Loais  and  Galena  packets  on  the  MistUsippL 

Milwaukee,  occapying  an  eligible  position  for  commerce,  is  located  on  the  'Wisconsni 
side  of  Lake  Michigan,  near  the  centre  of  the  western  shore,  and  is  destined  to  be  the 
custom-hoase  recipient  for  the  heavy  prodacta  of  the  north-west,  in  spite  of  all  rivala. 
This  assertion  may  be  coolly  received  in  some  quarters ;  but  when  the  projected  Milwao* 
kee  and  Mississippi  Railroad  is  completed,  (forty  miles  of  which  is  now  finished,  and  six- 
ty miles  more  under  contract,)  common  sense  and  a  glance  at  the  ffoographica]  positi<m 
of  the  route,  mast  convince  any  one  that  onr  conclusion  is  anything  ont  chimerical.  "Hiis 
great  arterial  trunk,  extending  from  Milwaukee  through  an  already  densely  populated 
region,  will  send  forth  branches  in  every  feasible  direction,  to  gather  in  and  empty  into 
MflwBukee  the  surplusaee  of  nearly  all  the  country  lying  north  of  latitude  42jf*,  incladin^ 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  rfonhem  Iowa,  and  the  new  Indian  purchase — then  which  no 
other  reeions  of  the  great  west  can  boast  of  receiving  more  than  half  the  lika  emigratiott 
during  Uie  past  year  or  twq,  nor  will  likely  for  years  to  come. 

Madison,  the  capital  of  the  state,  situated  in  tne  interior,  and  in  the  focus  of  a  rich  and 
healthy  agricultural  region,  will  be  tlie  secondary  central  terminus  for  plank  and  rail-road 
ingathering— the  cargoes,  freight  and  storage  of  which  will  flow  into  Milwaukee,  by  way 
of  the  great  trunk,  for  shipment  to  New- York  city. — Grant  Co.  Wis,  Emr. 

3— EMIGRATION  RETURNS. 

The  following  returns,  just  issued  by  her  Majesty's  Colonial  Land  and  Emigratioa 
Commissioners,  show  the  annual  emigration  for  27  years,  from  1835  to  1851,  inclusive. 
It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  last  year,  whilst  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  United  States  has  increased  by  44,277,  and  to  AustraUa  by  5,495,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year ;  there  has  been  a  falling  oflTof  emigrants  to  other  places  of  above  one- 
half,  and  to  the  North  American  possessions  the  increase  has  been  30  per  cent.,  the  ag- 
gregate increase  being  55,117,  or  nearly  20  per  cent 

North  Australian  Co- 

Taar.  American  U.  States.  loniesaod  All  other  TotaL 

Colonies.  N.  Zealand.  pUees. 

1885 8,741 5,551 485 114 14,891 

1826 12,818 7,063 903 116 20,900 

1827 12,648 14,526 715 114 28,003 

1828 12,084 19,817 1,056 135 96,09« 

1829 13,307 15,678 8,016 197 31.198 

1830 30,574 24,887 1,242 204 56,907 

1831 58,067 23,418 1,561 114 83.160 

1832 66.339 32,678 3,733 196 103,140 

1833 28,808 29,109 4,093 517 62,527 

1834 40,060 33,074 2.800 288 76,228 

1835 15,573 26,720 1,860 325 44,478 

1836 4  34.286 37,774 3,184 293 75.417 

1837 29,884 36,770 5,054 326 72,034 

1838 4,578 14,332 14,021 892 33,228 

1839 12,658 33,536 15,786 227 62.207 

1840 32,293 40,642 15.850 1,958 90.743 

1841 38,164 4.5,117 32.625 8,786 llt?.598 

1842 54.123 63,852 8,534 1,835 12j?,344 

1843 83,518 28,335 3,478 1,881 57.218 

1844 88,924 43,660 2,829 1,873 70,686 

1845 31,803 58,538 830 8,330 93,501 

1846 43,439 82,239 2,347 1,826 129,851 

1847 109,680 142,154 4,949 1,487 258.270 

1848 31,065 108,283 23,904 4,887 248,089 

1849 41,367 219,450 32,091 6.590 299,498 

1850 32,961 223.078.... 16,037 8,773 880.849 

1851 42.605 867,357 81,532........  4,478 335,966 


Tout 884,306 1,750,688 888,855 44,156 2,901,999 

4.— FLORIDA— KEY  WEST— THE  WRECKERS— FISHERIES,  ETC.,  ETC 

Florida,  as  regards  population,  is  the  smallest  of  the  thirty-one  states ;  her  white  popu- 
lation bcin-j  only  47,120.  and  her  slave  39,341.  A  Spanish  settlement  was  made  within  the 
liraits  of  the  state  nearly  fifty  years  previous  to  the  setdement  at  Jamestown,  Virginia. 
Fort  Marion,  in  the  city  of  St.  Augustine,  is  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United 
Sates,  havmg  been  finished  in  1756,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Vlth ;  and  St.  Angus- 
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tine  it  the  most  Tenenble  citr  in  tke  UnioB,  haviiig  been  settled  forty-three  yeen  Iftfore 
Jamestuwo,  Va.,  bjr  the  Brituh. 

Key-Weat  is  an  island  at  the  southern  point  of  the  Peninsula  of  Florida,  and  belongs 
to  the  Archipelago  which  beaatify  the  Florida  coast  and  the  entrance  into  the  Onlf  of 
Mexico.  It  IS  the  southernmost  settlement  in  the  United  Slates»  and,  by  its  po»ition,  is 
the  Key  of  the  United  States  to  the  Florids  Pass  and  the  Galf  of  Mexico.  This  island 
laae  so  long  been  coonected  with  scenes  of  maritime  disaster  and  %itreeking,  that  its  repu- 
tation sbrosd  has  been  associated,  reiy  generally  and  nnjostly,  with  barbarous  yiolence 
and  pioti  piracy. 

It  IS,  however,  one  of  the  most  attractive  "beau^-spots"  resting  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ocean— with  a  climate  more  salubrious,  healthful,  and  reaiediu,  tnan  any  other  ip(4 
apoQ  this  continent,  and  with  a  population  characterized  by  as  much  intelligence,  aecom- 
pliabments,  honesty,  industry  and  morality,  as  that  of  any  oUi^r  portion  of  the  Union. 

Key- West  is  the  most  populous  town  in  the  state  of  Florida,  eonuining  about  3,000 
inhabitants.  It  has  650  houses,  36  stores,  10  warehouses,  4  churches,  ^Episcopal,  Catho- 
lic, Methodist  and  Baptist,)  court-house,  jail,  custom-house,  marine-hospital,  commodioua 
military  barracks,  a  fort  in  the  process  of  construction,  on  which  $360,000  has  been  ex* 
pended,  and  requiring  over  a  million  more  to  complete  it.  It  has  27  wrecking  and  coast- 
iDff  and  fishing  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  2,250  tons.  The  harbor  is  large, 
me  and  easy  of  access,  by  different  channels,  for  ships  of  22  feet  draft. 

The  island  is  four  miles  long  by  half  a  railv  to  a  mile  in  width,  making  tlie  area  about 
3,000  acres,  including  a  salt-pond  of  some  350  acres.  It  is  composed  of  a  formation  of 
ooral  Kme-stone  and  sea-shells,  vdth  a  sandy  and  rocky  surface,  and  very  little  available 
•oil.  The  highest  elevation  on  the  island  is  not  over  twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  unoccupied  parts  are  covered  with  low  stunted  wood  and  bushes,  the  larger  trees 
havinff  been  prostrated  by  the  destructive  gale  of  1846.  The  prickly  pear,  geramum,  &c. 
grow  luxnriandv,  and  the  wild  flowers  nevei  cease  to  unfold  their  petals — it  is  an  ever- 
green spot.  The  cocoa-nut  tree,  the  banana,  plantain ,  the  lime,  the  orange,  lemon,  fi^, 
tamarind,  date  and  other  tropical  trees  grow  well  where  there  is  earth  enough  to  sustain 
them,  and  are  always  found  m  the  yards  and  garden^  adding  greatly  to  the  singular  beau* 
ty  and  attractiveness  of  the  principal  residences. 

The  production  of  culinary  vegetables  is  unceasing— anch  as  sweet  potatoes,  cabbage, 
beets,  lettuce,  encumbers,  turnips,  &c.  They  grow  best  in  winter,  it  being  the  wet  sea- 
son. The  want  of  "  mother  earth,''  however,  renders  gardening  expensive  and  the  pro- 
Goction  of  vegetables  is  limited. 

The  palm  tree  is  the  pride  of  tropical  climates,  and  contributes  more  than  all  others, 
perhaps,  to  give  a  pecular  and  imposing  character  to  those  regions.  The  family  of  palm* 
eoroprises  some  700  varieties,  and  among  them  the  cocoa-nut  tree  is  a  majestic  as  well 
as  most  useful  vegeiabU.  In  the  Society  Islands  it  grows  70  and  80  feet  high— at  Key 
Weattheir  height  is  from  20  to  50  feet.  The  stem  tapers  to  the  top  without  a  branch  oa 
offset,  but  at  the  summit  it  shoots  forth  SO  to  30  leaves  from  15  to  20  feet  long,  and  these 
hang  in  a  graceful  tuft  around  the  top.  When  the  branches  spread  out,  clusters  of 
fruit,  like  "  bunches  of  bladders,"  cluster  thickly  around  the  body,  where  the  branches 
join  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Some  trees  bear  100,  others  50  and  30  nuts,  containing  from 
one-half  pint  to  a  quart  of  liquor.  The  8trai|;ht.  unbranching  trunk,  the  long  and  grare- 
fnl  leaves  or  branches,  and  the  clustering  fruit,  five  to  this  remarkable  tree  a  most  no- 
ticeible  and  singularly  beautiful  appearance,  and  it  fnruishes  timber,  fuel,  mats,  baskets, 
ropes,  drinkinff-vessels,  food,  beverage,  strainers,  bonnets,  oil  and  bowls. 

The  original  name  of  this  island  was  Cayo  Huesson,  or  Bone  Keyt  from  the  Quantity 
of  human  Dones  found  upon  it  when  discovered  by  the  Spaniards.  Key  West  is  tne  Eng- 
lish corruption  of  Cayo  Huesson ;  it  is,  however,  not  the  western  termination  of  the  Kerf, 
there  being  several  other  islands,  with  Tortogas,  the  largest,  some  60  miles  disunt. 

Forty  years  ago  this  island  was  granted  by  the  Spanish  crown  to  John  P.  Salas,  and  in 
1823  was  purchased  by  Col.  Simonton,  who  still  resides  here.  In  1832  it  wss  made  a 
military  station,  and  in  1845  the  barracks  were  completed,  consisdng  of  eight  commodi- 
dious  and  airy  buildings,  placed  on  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  opening  towards  the  sea, 
each  building  having  a  piazza  entirely  sroond  it.  The  first  white  female  setder  was  Mrs. 
Mallory,  in  1823,  the  mother  of  the  present  U.  S.  Senator  from  Florida.  She  is  an  intelli- 
gent, energedc  woman  of  Irish  descent,  and  still  keeps  an  excellent  boarding-house,  for 
tne  accommodation  of  visitors— there  being  no  tavern  upon  the  island. 

The  population  consists  of  emigrants  from  most  of  the  states  and  civilized  nations. 
There  are  about  300  slaves,  well  cared  for,  civil  and  joyous,  and  nearly  one-half  of  all 
residents  are  natives  of  the  Bahama  Islands.  They  are  called  Conch-men  or  Coneht,  bv 
reason  of  their  skill  in  diving.  They  are  generally  nnedueated  and  ignorant  of  the  world, 
but  a  hardy,  industrious  and  honest  race,  gettinjf  their  living  by  wrecking,  fishing,  spong- 
ing, tording,  diving,  dtc.  They  are  employed  in  diving  into  the  holds  of  sunken  vessels, 
to  make  fast  to  go^s ;  to  dive  under  and  examine  the  bottoms  of  vessels  that  have  been 
injured  upon  the  reefs ;  40  or  50  feet  water  being  regarded  as  ^ood  working  depth.  They 
are  indeed  an  amphibious  race,  having  been  known  to  dive  u  90  feet  water  and  mak« 
last  to  anchors,  &c. 
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oiLiXBT  or  nrmrsimT  akd  khtiepribb. 


The  priQeiMa  biuineM  of  Key  West  is  derived  fkm  the  saWafM,  eommiMioflM  aad 
perquisites  or  wrecking.  It  is  not,  however,  as  many  suppose,  a  sort  of  piratical  employ- 
ment,  bat  is  as  legitimate  as  any  other  occupation,  and  conducted  according  to  weU- 
esublished  and  leg^y  recognized  rules,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  wreckers,  die 
wrecked  and  the  underwriters.  Those  engaged  in  it  are  mostly  men  of  wealth,  character, 
of  generous  sentiments  and  humane  impulses.  The  rule  among  wreckers  ia,  tiiat  he  who 
first  boards  the  wreck  has  oontrol  of  her  until  deHvered  into  the  hands  of  the  eoarL  He 
determines  who,  if  any,  shall  aid  htm,  and  in  what  order  and  rate  they  shall  share  the 
benefits.  He  also  decides,  unless  the  captain  selects,  to  whom  the  wrecked  veeeel  afaaO 
be  consigned.  Then  the  whole  matter  is  left  for  legal  adjudioation ;  the  amount  of  salvage 
is  determined  by  tibe  court,  and  each  party  shares  therein  as  promiaed  by  the  wrecker 
who  first  boarded  die  wreck. 

The  award  averages  about  one-tenth  of  the  value  of  the  property  aaved,  and  th«  ooas- 
missions,  expenses,  &c.,  swell  this  to  about  one^sixth.  There  is  annually  brought  into 
Key  West  about  $1,250,000  of  wrecked  property,  which  leaves  behind  some  tfiOO,000  to 
be  divided  among  captains,  crews,  wreckers,  wharf-owners,  lawyers,  auctioneers,  shi^ 
Wrights,  &c.,  &e.    It  is  the  principal  reliance  of  the  business  men  of  the  islaiid. 

The  reefs  abound  in  ip<mg9$f  and  many  persons  are  engaged  in  collecting  them ;  it  ia 
quite  a  lucrative  busmess,  paving  about  $40  to  $50  per  month  to  each  hand.  Abovt 
$50,000  is  annually  shipped,  ^be  sponees  are  cleansed,  dried,  packed,  and  preBsed,awl 
shipped  to  New- York ;  and  thence  most^  sold  to  the  French  to  make  felt  for  hats. 

Some  30,000  bushels  of  excellent  salt  are  annually  made  on  the  island.  There  is  a  salt- 
pond,  covering  about  350  acres,  the  influx  firom  the  sea  being  regulated  by  a  eanai  There 
•re  wooden  pans,  as  st  Byracuse,  and  "ground  pans"  inclosed  in  stone  walls  and  cement^ 
of  various  dimensious,  from  40  feet  square  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  the  wator  beine  iotro* 
duced  into  the  wooden  and  ground  pans  by  pumps  worked  by  wind-mills»  The  salt  sells* 
at  the  works,  at  SO  cento  per  bushel,  and  the  works,  which  can  be  extended  at  pleassre^ 
are  now  beins  enlarged. 

The  finest  nsh,  and  of  many  varieties,  are  taken  ia  large  quantities.  **  Tnrdhig'*  is  abo 
a<*re^lar  business,*'  and  large  exportations  of  the  **  article"  are  made.  Turtles  ars 
taken  in  neto,  but  the  gport  is  had  m  twmintf  and  pegging  turtles.  They  oome  npcm 
the  saodv  beach  to  deposit  thehrerga  in  the  night,  and  at  such  times  they  are  stealthily  ap- 
proached and  turned  upon  their  backs  before  they  can  escape  to  the  water.  *•  Pegging 
turtles"  is  a  singular  sport.  A  small  instrument  is  used,  not  unlike  and  very  little  lonM 
and  larger  than  a  shoemaker's  pegging-awl.  This  is  rigged  barpoon-Hke  and  thrown  at  the 
turtle,  and,  by  piercing  his  shell,  (t  sScks  fast,  so  that  a  turtle  weighing  400  poanda  is 
simply  hauled  m  and  secured  by  the  use  of  this  small  pegging  instrument. 

At  Key  West  the  seasons  glide  imperceptibly  into  each  other,  exhibiting  less  differ- 
ence in  temperature  than  any  other  place  m  the  United  States.    The  chmato  is  pre-emi- 
nently remedial  in  pulmonary  consumption,  chronic  bronchial  affections,  &c; 
other  occasion  I  will  furnish  yon  with  some  useful  and  intoresting  facto  in  tli 
and  aUo  other  items  touching  this  **  beauty-spot"  upon  the  Florida  coast 
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MEMUCAN  HUNT,  of  T«as. 

WITH  A  PORTEAIT. 


No.  23. 


At  the  lost  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
Texas,  a  chartsr  was  eranted  to  Memucan 
Hunt  and  others  for  the  ooniitruetion  of  a 
great  Central  lUU-road  tbrough  that  state, 
eonneeting  the  waters  of  Galveston  Bay  with 
those  of  the  upper  Red  River.  The  active 
part  performed  by  General  Hunt  In  the  pro- 
jection of  ths  road  taxd  the  proourunent 
of  the  charter — the  seal  and  energy  with 
which  he  has  since  pressed  upon  the  capl- 
talUtfl  of  the  country  the  enormous  In- 
terests to  be  subserved  and  wealth  to  be 
realised  by  the  speedy  eonstmotion  of  the 
road— the  probability  of  his  eventual  sueoesa, 


for  which  he  has  all  the  energies  and  capacity 
necosmry,  to  My  nothing  of  his  past  services 
to  Texas  in  every  period  of  her  history,  war- 
rant UK,  we  think,  fn  including  Mm  in  oar 
catalogue  of  useful  and  approved  citicena. 

Mr.  Hunt  is  a  native  of  North  CaroUna.  and 
was  born  on  the  7th  of  August.  1807.  He  Is 
a  dMcendant,  on  the  paternal  line,  of  Ralph 
Hunt,  of  Virginia,  (whose  ancestors  were  fit' 
mitted  by  Cromwell  to  emigrate  f^m  the 
county  of  Kent,  England,  in  consequence  of 
their  opposition  to  the  usurpations  of  the 
times.)  and  Charity  Anderson  oi  Hasovat 
county,  Yirglnia.     His  "  ' 


QAUsaar  ov  uiwjRHr  avd 
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I  HmtfVlMMWtfiiPMlfafy  Wade, 

of  L«nenb«q|  ooanty,  ViigliiU,  wm  nember 
of  (1m  Colonlftl  and  Stale  LtfiaUtWM  of  North 
CaroUna.  member  of  the  CooTeotion  which 
ftmmed  the  fine  OonititatloiL  and  Treaevrer 
of  the  aUte.  His  father.  WiUiam  Hant,  was 
•  Mi^or  In  the  Berolation,  and  daring  the 
•dminlstratien  of  Waehington,  adjneted  with 
othera  the  aeeonnta  of  North  CaroUna  with 
the  federal  gorenunent.  On  the  maternal 
aide,  Mr.  Hout  is  dcM>ended  from  BUiabeth 
Taylor,  daughter  of  OoL  Joeeph  Taylor  an 
olBeer  of  the  Aerolntionf  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Franoea  Andenoa,  and  giaad-danghter 
of  John  Taylor  and  Catharine  Pendleton, 
the  tieier  of  ChanoeUor  Sdmnnd  Pen- 
dleton, and  alio  in  the  flCth  degree  fttMn 
Jamee  Taylor  of  Walea,  who  ia  the  eommon 
Aneeetor  of  the  Teiy  large  and  Inflnentlal 
family  of  the  Taylora  of  vii 
Tenneesee  and  Kenta^y.* 

Mr.  Hunt't   father  waa   an 
planter  of  Carolina,   who   left  three   eons, 
Memucan,  the  younrest,  Thonuw,  a  planter 
la  Tenneieee,  and  William,  whoee  fortunes 
are  now  united  with  thoee  of  the  old  north 


Viiglnia,  CaroUna, 


At  the  age  of  eighteen.  Mr.  Hunt  waa  ee- 
tahlished  aa  a  planter  in  North  CaroUna,  and 


tvpalMd  to  Kow-Orieana,  in  time  to  aid  Oen. 
Thomaa  Qroea,  iTho  had  600  men  ready  to 
embark,  but  required  1^000  in  funda  to  pro- 
cure the  neoeaaary  anppUea  and  teanaport»- 
Thia  amount  M^cr  Hunt  at  once  pro. 
cured  by  the  uae  of  hia  name,  aa  it  waa  deemed 
of  Tltal    import  to  the   repubUc    that  the 

ahould  be  tiMra  beiore  any  decuire  en- 

ment  oouid  tako  plaoe.* 

fore  reaehing  Texaa,  howe?er,  the  deel- 
aive  battle  of  flan  Jaeinto  had  been  fought, 
but  Prceldent  Burnett  entertained  aohlgh  an 
appreciation  of  hia  aeal  and  apirit,  that  be 
at  onoe  tandered  to  Major  Hunt  the  appoint- 
ment of  M^}or-Qeneral  in  the  army,  with 
•       "    ~  The 


power  to  appoint  aU  ofloera  ofdiTiaion! 
appolatmeat  waa  aooepted  upon  the  conditioii 
that  the  enemy  ahouM  attempt  or  indicate 
another  inTaaion  of  the  aoU,  and  that  the 
Preaident  ahoold  notiiy  him  of  that  fbet. 
Thia  notlCeatlon  waa  looelTed  in  Auguat, 
1886,  teirether  with  the  reqneat  to  bring  into 
the  IMd  aa  many  men  aa  pomiible.  Gen. 
Hunt  at  once  appointed  J.  Plnckoey  Hender- 
son and  George  8.  Mcintosh  Brigadiers,  and 
Ashbel  Smith.  Surgeon  of  DiTieion— gentle- 
men who  hare  subsequently  distingnlshed 
themaelvea  in  the  cauae  of  Tezaa.  He  leaned 
,  at  the  same  time  an  addreaa  to  the  people  of 
though  desiring  to  emicrate  westward,  yielded  the  United  Statee,  invoking  in  strong  and 
to  the  solicitationa  of  hia  venerable  father  to   eloquent  teims  their  aid,  and  by  October  had 


remain  by  hia  side  as  a  prop  to  hia  deolining 

Ciars.  In  his  twenty-second  year  ho  entered 
to  a  commercial  partnership  at  Norfolk 
and  Weldon,  and  displayed  equal  teal  and 
IntelUgence  aa  a  planter  and  a  merchant.  He 
waa  appointed  la  1831  aid-do>eamp  to  General 
Hawkins  ;  In  1832  was  one  of  a  committee  of 
three  appointed  at  Shoco,  North  Carolina,  to 
Interrogate  Messrs.  Barbour  and  Van  Bnren, 
candidates  for  the  Ylce-Presidency,  in  regard 
to  their  views ;  in  1834,  served  in  several  in- 
ternal improvement  conventions  at  Baleigh 
and  HilUboro',  then  the  earliest  of  such  aa- 
■embUes  in  the  union.  Bemoving  soon  alter 
to  Mississippi,  he  became  an  active  and  sne- 
eessful  planter  in  Madison  county. 

The  American  mind  being  now  everywhere 
aroused  and  excited  bv  the  gallant  and  heroic 
■truggles  of  Texas  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
Tepublicanism,  Mi^or  Hunt  determined  to 
repair  to  the  standard  of  the  patriots,  and 
■take  hia  life  and  fortunes  in  their  cause.  It 
was  a  dark  and  gloomy  hour  for  Texaa — ^Fan- 
nin and  Travis,  with  two  divisions  of  her  gal- 
lant army  were  annihilated,  whilst  the  last 
division  was  retreating  In  the  very  face  of  the 
enemy.  They  were  times  indeed  '*to  try 
men's  souls,  when  the  summer  soldier  and 
the  sunshine  patriot  retired  from  the  service 
of  their  country." 

But  Texaa  was  to  be  another  example  ad- 
ded to  the  chronicles  of  history,  that  the 
cause  of  freedom  Is  that  of  God  ;  when  they, 
who  would  be  free,  arc  readv,  in  heart  and  in 
puipose  *'  themselves  to  strike  the  blow." 

Mr.  Hunt,  having  assurances  of  a  Brigadier- 
generalship,  aided  Capt.  Fulton  to  raise  a 
mounted  company  In  Madison  county,  with 
the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  attacked 
to  his  brisade.  Thia  company  proceeded  by 
land,  whiut  with  Mr.  J.  Pinckney  Henderson, 
whom  he  had  induced  to  accompany  him,  he 

*In  1850,  Mr.  Hunt  was  married  to  Ana 
TalUaferro  Howard,  daughter  of  Taliaferro 
8.  and  EUaabeth  Gamett  Howard,  formerly 
of  Caroline  counfyjirirglaiay  but  moro  lAtoly 
Of  Mlaaiiaippi  and  Ttzaf. 


chartered  a  vessel  and  ahipped  two  compa- 
nies from  Norfolk,  and  paid  the  expenaea  of 
two  othera  from  North  CaroUna.  by  way  of 
Memphis  and  New-Orleana.  The  iuTaaion 
did  not  take  place  aa  expected,  and  President 
HouatOB  deairing  the  anny  to  bo  furloughod 
or  diabanded,  Gen.  Hunt  ddkately  tendered 
hia  reaignaUon,  whieh  the  Praaident  aa  deU- 


*  His  advances  to  the  Bepubllo  of  Texaa  wero 
upwards  of  $28,000  in  money,  besides  the 
pledge  of  hia  name  for  $5,000  more,  which 
was  raised  ;  in  all,  $33,000,  a  larger  sum  than 
was  ftimlshed  disinterestedly  by  any  other 
individnal.  In  these  advances  he  aided  to 
carry  500  men  into  the  countty,  and  support- 
ed besides  about  800  more.  A  committee  of 
the  legislature  in  1852,  whilst  parsing  upon 
his  claims,  were  unanimous  in  using  the  fol- 
lowing language,  which,  without  mixing  up 
ourselves  in  any  way  with  a  controversy 
about  which  we  can  know  very  Uttle,  we  tako 
the  liberty  of  extracting : 

^'In  reviewing  this  claim,  the  committee 
wiU  add,  that  no  one  eame  forward  more  dig- 
iotereatedly  and  UberaUy  to  aid  Texaa.  in  the 
moat  critical  dayaof  her  atruggle  for  Uberty, 
than  Gen,  Hunt ;  he  advanced  over  $28,000 
in  cash,  without  owning  any  pecuniary  to- 
terest  in  Texas  at  the  time ;  he  not  only  ad« 
vanced  this  money,  but  he  gave  his  servloaa 
to  the  country,  and  the  archives  of  the  Bo- 
pubUc  wiU  ahow  that  very  few  engaged  in  the 
revolution,  performed  more  important  and 
usefril  aervleea  than  he  did— hia  losses  by  the 
neglect  of  hia  private  affairs,  in  devoting 
himself  to  the  service  of  hia  adopted  country* 
are  known  to  have  been  large.  The  original 
amounta  due  to  Gen.  Hunt  were  advanced  by 
him  with  the  aaauraaoe  of  the  govemmoBt 
that  they  would  be  apeedUy  refbnded— ho 
made  no  contraeta  for  forfeituree,  bonuaea  or 
interest— othera  did,  and  haversoeived  them. 
AU  that  he  now  asks  la  to  reaUie  the  princi- 
pal he  advanced,  and  the  intereit  unlveraaUy 
allowed  for  aU  advaneea  .of  mon^  made  to 
the  BepubUe  up  to  1840.»> 
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cbUxntT  or  xvDUsnnr  Atm  ximiuntnB. 


oaUlT  aeeept«d  In  a  letter  of  th«  36«h  BMem- 
ber.  iS36,  from  which  wfl  ttxtnet : 

**I  reeelTed  yoor  rMtrnatlon  with  extreme 
ngret,  aod  ihatr^pret  was  increased,  because 
the  coarse  panned  by  yon,  erinced  a  dell- 
eaoy  which  has  commanded  my  admiration, 
and  profound  respect.       *       «       *       • 

"  So  flir  flrom  increasing  the  diftcnlties 
which  Inure  to  the  government  fh>m  the 
oonrse  pursued  by  my  predecessor,  yon  haye 

Kaerously  withdrawn  all  pretensions,  and 
;ve  prenrred  nothing  In  yonr  behalf,  not 
even  remnneration  for  the  advances  which 
you  have  made,  in  behalf  of  the  government,  of 


n  pecnnlary  character. 
**  Should  a 


t 


an  invasion  take  place,  as  is  high- 
ly probable  at  this  time,  you  may  rest  assured 
that  I  will  continue  to  regard  yon  with  great 
■olicitude,  and  in  estimation  of  your  patriot- 
ism, seal  and  activity  in  our  cause,  I  will  hail 
your  return  as  a  citizen,  with  pleasure,  and 
place  you  in  the  most  desirable  situation  with- 
in my  control.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  yonr 
worth  as  a  man,  and  qualifications  as  an  offi- 
cer, will  be  sure  guaranties  for  your  ftiture 
usefulness  and  distinction  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  I  am,  Ac.  &c" 

General  Hunt,  after  notiiying  the  President 
of  his  readiness  to  return  at  any  moment  the 
oause  of  Texas  might  require,  prepared  to  de- 
part for  the  CTnited  States,  but  was  met  on  his 
way  by  letters  from  the  Cabinet,  indicating 
the  desire  of  Ocneral  Houston  for  his  imme- 
diate appoaranoe  at  the  seat  of  government, 
upon  business  of  vital  importance.  Comply- 
ing with  the  request,  he  had  the  high  but 
viuoUcited  and  unexpected  honor  conferred 
upon  him  of  Envoy  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary te  the  United  States. 

Having  reached  Washington,  it  was  found 
that  the  lion.  Wm.  II.  Wharton,  diplomatic 
agent  of  Texas,  had  caused  to  be  introduced 
Into  the  lower  llouse  of  Congress,  a  resolution 
of  recognition,  which  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  16  votes.  Qeneral  Hunt  recommended  a 
resort  to  the  Senate  as  the  more  appropriate 
body  for  matters  relating  to  the  executive  and 
diplomatic  matters  of  thu  country.  President 
Jackson  having  indicated  a  disposition  favora- 
ble to  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  Republic  of  Texas,  if  Congress  would 
recommend  the  measure.  After  a  sharp  con- 
test and  a  close  vote,  in  which  the  envoys 
were  sleepless  at  their  post,  the  resolution 
passed  the  Senate.  A  more  difficult  matter, 
however,  remained  to  be  performed  in  the 
House,  to  wit,  the  removal  of  the  opposition 
of  the  majority  of  16.  in  order  to  have  inserted 
in  the  civil  and  diplomatic  bill  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  salary  of  a  Charge  d' Affaires  to 
Texas.  But  the  intelligence  and  exhaustless 
energy  of  the  Texan  diplomatic  agents  were 
again  rewarded  with  success.  A  single  obsta- 
cle now  existed.  General  Jackson's  adminis- 
tration was  at  its  close.  The  old  hero  doubted 
if  propriety  or  delicacy  towards  his  successor 
would  justify  any  action  on  his  part  in  the 
expiring  hour  of  his  rule.'  He  at  last  firmly 
declined,  notwithstanding  every  solicitation. 
The  erisis  was  considered  important.  The 
temper  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  doubted  and 
feared.  Bvery thing  might  yet  be  lost.  On 
the  very  last  day— nay,  the  very  last  hour  of 
General  Jackson's  term.  General  Hunt  carried 
in  person  to  the  Bxeontive  mansion,  a  letter 
prepared  by  htnself  and  colleague,  intreating 
the  call  of  a  Cabinet  Council  and  the  speedy 
aet  of  rteognitian.     The  President  yielded. 


The  Cabinet  was  eaUod,  and  ttf  Tery  iMk  aet 
was  the  appointment  of  Aleede  LabrandM, 
Charge  to  Texas,  though  owing  to  a  defect  im 
his  own  credentials,  General  Hunt  was  not 
formally  received  as  minister  before  the  Otb 
of  July,  1837. 

General  Hunt  addressed  a  letter,  4th  Angast 
1887,  to  the  Hon.  Jno.  Forsyth,  Seeretaiy  of 
State,  propodng  the  snl^eet  of  annexalloa, 
which,  with  a  reply  from  that  gentleman  asA 
a  rejoinder,  make  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
times.  He  also  signed  a  treaty  of  limiu  of  tlM 
two  republics  in  the  spring  of  1838,  and  on 
leaving  Washington  was  tendered  andae- 
cepted  a  dinner  offered  him  by  Messrs.  Cal- 
houn. Clay,  White,  Preston  and  othw  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  in  congress. 

On  the  subject  of  annexation  the  papers  of 
General  Hunt  were  among  the  very  ablest 
and  he  was  the  very  first  officer  of  the  Bepnb^ 
lie  to  announce  publicly  the  expediency  of 
that  m««sure.  Among  these  papers  were  the 
letters  to  Mr.  Forsyth  above  referred  to.  the 
letter  advoeating  Mr.  Pelk's  election  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  end,  and  the  address  as  Chidr* 
man  of  the  Galveston  Committee  in  fiiTor  of  ac- 
cepting the  joint  resolution  of  Congress.  Moffe 
lately  General  Hunt  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Auditor  and  Comptroller  of  the  State,  upon  the 
subject  of  its  indebtedness,  an  able  document, 
which  discusses  at  length  every  financial 
transaction  of  the  government,  from  its  provi- 
sional establishment  in  1835  down  to  the  pe. 
riod  of  annexation  and  of  state  sovereignty. 
In  this  he  urges,  upon  the  strongest  grounds, 
a  recommendation  which  he  was  the  first  to 
make  of  the  sale  of  the  North  West  Territory 
to  the  United  States  for  Indian  purposes,  and 
proposes  further,  by  means  of  the  sale,  to  ex- 
tinguish the  liabilities  oT  the  state  at  their  par 
value,  (as  advocated  in  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee at  the  last  session  of  Congress.)  rather 
than  by  the  scaling  system  which  has  been 
adopted.  The  disinterestedness  and  public  spi- 
rit of  this  suggestion  is  more  clearly  indicated 
in  the  fact,  that,  on  the  principle  of  the 
scaling^  system,  his  own  claims,  as  shown  in  the 
address,  would  have  been  paid  in  a  sum  great- 
ly larger  than  by  the  course  which  he  recom- 
mends. The  address  defends  also,  upon 
strong  grounds,  the  right  of  Texas  to  the 
Rio  Grande  boundanr. 

Five  months  after  his  return  to  Texas.  Nov. 
1838,  General  Hunt  was  appointed  by  Presl- 
dent  Lamar,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  several  gallant  young 
officers  of  the  United  States,  among  others. 
Commodore  Moore,  to  resign  their  commis- 
sions, and  attach  themselves  to  the  Navy  of 
Texas.  During  his  administration  Mr.  SaUg- 
ney,  who  had  been  dispatched  by  the  FVen^ 
government  to  Texas,  and  whose  official  re- 
lations were  with  the  navy  department,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Secretarv  of  State,  made 
his  report,  recommending  the  recognition  of 
its  independence.  In  1839,  he  was  appointed 
Commissioner  to  establish  the  boundary  line 
with  the  United  States,  and  soon  after  acted 
temporarily  as  Inspector  General,  to  organise 
an  army  of  3600  men,  by  order  of  President 
Houston,  to  march  against  Mexico.  He  also 
acted  temporarily  as  Adjutant  Qeneral  under 
Rusk,  in  anticipation  of  an  invasion,  and 
upon  the  first  news  of  hostilities  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  he,  with  seven 
others,  proceeded  in  haste  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
and  were  the  first  to  reach  Point  Isabel 
f^m  the  settlement  of  Tsxas.     Palo  Alto 
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ftttd  Reiaea  htd  bMn  fbui^t.  Hen,  with 
MTenl  Louislanians  he  Joined  Col.  Hairee' 
Texas  reffiment,  And  adraneed  a«  far  aa  San 
Ternando  aod  China.  On  returning  to 
Oamaiyo.  he  wa«  taken  ill.  and  by  the  re- 
eommendation  and  at  the  initanoe  of  Oen- 
•ral  Taylor,  returned  to  Oalreeton.  In  thU 
Instance  General  Hunt  preferred  a  place  in 
the  ranks  to  that  of  Aid-de-Camp,  tendered 
him  by  GoTernor  Hendemon,  and  it  was  not 
the  only  occasion  in  which  he  peiformed 
active  military  serriee  in  tills  capacity. 

General  Hunt's  eonneotion  with  the.Texan 
MTolution  exhausted  a  large  estate,  but  his 
derotion  to  private  affairs  since  the  annexa- 
tion has  enabled  him  to  accumulate  a  con- 
siderable landed  interest  which  again  renders 
his  pecuniary  affairs  independent,  and  will 
make  him  wealthy  when  the  railroads  now 
chartered  in  Texas  shall  have  been,  as  moet  of 


win  inerltably  be,  eoiutnicted.  in  tha 
e  of  a  Tery  taw  years.  Texas  has  tha 
resouroes  and  means  for  an  immense  empirei 
and  if  she  is  but  true  to  herself,  her  destiny 
must  be  as  proud  as  that  of  any  soTcreign 
state  of  the  Union.  She  has  but  to  be  wise 
and  liberal,  and  capital  and  population  wiB 
flow  into  her  without  practical  limit.  Hers  ii 
the  true  El  Dorado.  She  is  in  the  path  of 
that  <' Orient  Ind"  for  which  our  great  rail- 
roads would  strike  ;  but  they  need  not 
pass  through  her  to  find  all  the  wealth  that 
heart  could  oOTet  Let  Texas  but  construct 
her  great  central  road,  for  which  General 
Hunt  is  contending,  and  her  tranoyersc  roads 
from  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  to  El  Pa«o;  her 
Gulf  and  San  Antonk)  road  ;  and  Eastern 
fancy  will  not  tell  a  tale  of  more  magio 
wealth  and  power  than  will  spring  up  to 
erown  her  lalMNn  and  blsss  her  toils. 


EDITORIAL  AND  IITERART  DEPARTMENT. 


1. — FLORIDA  SHIP  CANAL. 

Mr.  Dx  Bow,-~Permit  me  to  call  TOur  at- 
tention to  a  subject  of  the  most  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  commercial  interests  of  our  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  States,  to  request  your  co- 
operation in  brining  the  matter  before  the 
public,  and  to  furnish  some  information  which 
may  be  useful,  if  imparted  through  your 
valuable  Review. 

The  subject  of  a  shiu  canal  through  the 
peninsula  of  Florida,  is  again  demanding 
public  attention;  the  impression  irom  sur- 
ye^s  long  since  made,  is,  that  such  a  project 
is  impracticablei  and  such  is  no  doubt  the 
case  alone  the  routes  surveyed,  but  there  is 
one  whicn  has  not  been  examined,  of  the 
practicability  of  which  I  am  certain. 

In  1826,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the 
president  "  to  cause  to  be  made  an  accurate 
aurvev  of  the  country  south  of  the  Saint 
Mary^s,  and  including  the  same,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  most  elinble  route  of  a  canal, 
admitting  the  transit  of  boats,  to  connect  the 
Atlantic  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  also 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  practicability 
of  a  ship  canal."  This  survey  was  made  by 
Major  r.  H.  Perrault,  of  the  Topographical 
Engineers,  assisted  by  several  otoeroffieerB, 
and  his  report  was  returned  in  1828.  One 
of  the  routes  surveyed,  was  from  the  Saint 
Mary's  to  the  Saint  Mark's,  a  distance  esti- 
mated at  163  miles ;  the  summit  level  on  this 
route  waa  found  to  be  152  feet  above  low 
water  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  and  it  was 
found  that  the  whole  amount  of  ascent  and 
descent  would  be  296  feet,  but  there  were  no 
feeders  for  a  canal  to  be  found.  A  second 
proposed  route  was  from  the  fork  of  Black 
Creek  to  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Fee,  which 
empties  into  the  Suwanee ;  the  distance  78 
miles,  and  the  summit  level  126  feet.  Here 
again,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  water  for 
feeders  sufficient  for  a  ship  canal ;  all  the 
other  routes  examined,  were  deemed  im- 
practicable, chiefly   from  a  deficiency   of 


water  to  feed  the  canaL  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  this  examinadoo : 

*'  The  coast  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between 
Tampa  Bay  and  Apalacbie  Bay,  cannot  be 
approached  by  vessels  drawing  more  than  5 
feet  water  I  in  this  latter  bay  8  feet  can  be 
carried  at  high  tide  to  St.  Mark's.  Besides, 
the  ridffe  of  the  oeninsnla  of  Florida  has  a 
mean  elevation  or  150  feet  above  the  ocean, 
and  its  top  does  not  ofief,  at  any  place,  either 
natural  reservoirs  or  heads  of  streams  ade- 
quate to  the  supply  of  a  canal  having  very 
large  dimensions  ;  therefore,  a  ship  canal 
destined  to  connect  through  the  peoiiisnla 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  not 
practicable." 

The  harbor  of  Tampa  Bay  is  the  only  onn 
on  the  Gulf  coast  suitable,  either  by  location, 
or  accessibility,  depth  of  water,  or  safety,  for 
the  terminus  of  a  ship  canaL  There  are 
some  24  feet  at  low  tide  over  the  outer  bar, 
and  ample  depth  thence,  eay  8  miles,  to  the 
bar  at  tne  mouth  of  the  Manitee  river.  This 
river  is  the  most  available  one  emptying  into 
the  bay ;  the  bar  at  its  mouth  is  narrow,  com- 
posed of  sand,  can  be  easily  excavated,  and 
DBS  nine  feet  water  at  bw  tide ;  the  tide  xises 
about  throe  feet. 

No  coasting  vessel  passing  throngh  this 
canal  to  any  of  the  Gulf  ports,  need  druw 
more  than  16  feet,  and  snips  passing  can 
readily  afibrd  to  wait  for  the  tide  at  the  ter- 
minus ;  therefore,  an  excavation  of  4  or  5  feet 
would  give  ample  water  on  this  bar.  The 
banks  m  the  nver  are  sufficiently  bold  to 
admit  of  the  elevation  of  the  water  six  feet 
above  low  tide,  and  probably  8  feet,  by  the 
construction  of  a  dam  and  lock.  After  en- 
tering the  river,  we  have  an  average  depth 
of  about  8  feet,  for  the  first  12  mSes ;  the 
proposed  dam  would  increase  this  to  from 
14  to  16  feet,  making  very  little  excavation 
necessary ;  for  in  many  places  in  this  distance 
we  have  from  2  to  3  fathoms  at  low  water. 
This  brings  us  to  a  saotioo,  adminbly  adapttd 
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to  the  eoMtniclion  of  a  lock,  wfaich  wooU  I  bj  one  uid  the  Mone  remedy.    The  unnia] 


VUM  the  level  1 2  feet  higher.  The  cbmnoel  of 
the  canal  in  this  teedon,  would  pies  throogfa 
a  species  of  hard  clay,  afibrding  a  sahstaii- 
tial  basis.  From  this  point,  the  land  rises 
craduallyf  until  it  attains  an  elevation  of 
ttom  40  to  50  feet  above  low  tide ;  here  we 
find  a  flat  table  land,  filled  with  large  ponds, 
wUch,  daring  the  rainy  season,  become  full 
to  overflowing,  and  fumiah  the  water*  which 
flow  to  Tampa  Bay  on  the  west,  to  the 
Everglades  on  the  southeast,  and  to  the 
Saint  John's  on  the  northeast  The  fine 
would  pass  along  the  northern  margin  of 
Lake  Isteokpoga,  due  east  to  Indian  river ; 
passing  the  Kissimee  river,  which  empties 
into  Lake  Oknchoba.  This  river  would 
famish  an  ample  supply  for  a  canal  of  the 
lareest  magnitude. 

The  waters  of  Indian  river  are  probably 
shallow,  but  an  artificial  harbor  could  be 
constructed  at  a  cost  iosignificsnt  in  view  of 
its  importance.  The  whole  distance  from 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Manitee,  to  its 
debouchure  oa  the  Atlantic,  would  be  about 
120  miles;  the  total  ascent  and  descent, 
between  50  and  flO  feet 

Indian  river  fumishes  an  inland  navigation 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  about  120  miles ; 
about  one  half  of  which  lies  north,  the  other 
south  of  the  proposed  Atlantic  terminus, 
A  cut  of  about  12  or  15  miles  would  connect 
the  northern  extremity  of  Indian  river  with 
the  navigable  waten  of  the  6t  John's,  thns 
fbmishiDg  a  safe  inland  navigation  for  light- 
draught  Bteamers  to  the  entrance  of  the  canal 
on  the  Atlantic.  A  few  dams  and  locks  on 
the  upper  waters  of  the  St  John's  would  ad- 
mit toe  boats  which  ply  from  Savannah^  to 
Jacksonville,  to  the  waters  of  the  Indian 
river,  and  thence  throagh  the  canal  to  the 
Gulf.  It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  upon 
the  vast  importance  and  value  of  this  great 
worl|c,  to  our  whole  country,  ita  ^reat  value 
in  peace,  its  infinite  vahie  in  a  period  of  war. 
I  have  been  as  succinct  as  the  subject  would 
admit  If  you  think  it  worth  admission,  I 
will  be  pleased  to  see  it  advocated  in  your 
publication. 

I  am  confident  in  the  adaption  of  the  route, 
if  Gh>vernment  will  have  it  examined  by 
competent  ofllcers  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  can  be  constructed  at  a  cost  not 
much  exceeding  that  of  a  firs^class  English 
xailroad  per  mile. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

koBBRT  Oamblk,  Jr. 


2.~IIIPSOVKIIXMT  OP  mSSlMIPPI  RITER. 

The  present  condition  and  the  still  more 
menacing  future  of  the  Mississippi  Biver, 
has,  some  ume  since,  been  the  object  of  seri- 
ous discussion,  and  I  think  it  will  be  per- 
mitted, to  a  technical  man,  to  give  his  indi- 
vidual views  on  that  important  subject  There 
are  two  evils  attending  this  river,  each  dis- 
astrous in  iu  consequences,  but  so  difierent 
and  even  contradictory  in  their  origin,  that 
it  would  be  impoMiUe  to  check  them  both 


overflow  of  the  Mississippi,  with  ita  attending 
destructkm  of  life  and  property,  takes  ita  on- 
gin  in  the  river's  bed  not  oeing  large  enoogk 
to  disclMTge  promptly  the  vast  amfoont  oC 
water  causea  bv  the  neltiog  of  snow  is 
sprinff.  The  graonal  obstruction  of  its  bed  bf 
sand  oars  and  mud  banks  is  evidently  caused 
by  too  great  a  width  of  the  bed  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  water  carried  down  to  xbm 
gulf  in  ordinary  times. 

To  remedy,  as  is  proposed,  the  fbnner  evil, 
by  opening  artificiiQ  outlets  or  clearioff  ooft 
the  present  channels  of  the  river,  would  evi> 
denUy  increase  the  second  evil,  wheretts  the 
cutting  ofi'the  numerous  bends  of  the  river, 
would  still  more  shorten  and  lessen  the  space 
reouired  by  the  surplus  water  in  spring  tiof^ 
and  thus  increase  toe  dsnger  of  crevasses. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  more  efficient  remedy 
against  crevasses  and  other  more  harmless 
overflows  could  be  found,  than  the  construe* 
tion  of  good  and  solid  levees.  These,  if  pro- 
perlv  constructed,  will  prove  an  efficient  mU- 
wark  against  anv  amount  of  water  that  may 
be  appidliendea  even  from  the  **  iatber  of 
rivers."  The  Dutch  have  protected  their 
low  lands  from  the  fury  of  the  sea  by  levees; 
they  had  no  more  nor  better  material  thn 
we,  and  certainly  not  so  rich  a  country  to 
protect  But  certainty  a  levee,  to  be  effi> 
cient,  must  be  skilfulJV  constructed — more 
skilfully  than  is  genersIlT  done.  To  see,  as 
I  have  often  seen  along  tne  banks  of  ^e  Ifis* 
sissippi,  on  the  most  exposed  points,  die 
levee  in  sharp  angles  protrudiog,  thus  of- 
fering a  broad  side  to  the  direct  impetus  ef 
the  waves,  can  certainly  give  but  a  poor  idea 
of  the  skUl  of  the  constructor.  I  pretend 
there  is  not  a  point  on  the  river  so  exposed, 
that  with  proper  curves  and  sufficient  thick- 
ness of  levees,  a  perfect  shield  asainst  any 
high  waters  might  not  be  secured  at  by  no 
means  extravagant  a  cost  The  employ- 
ment of  practical  engineers  as  permsnent 
Levee  Inspectors,  for  reasonable  distances 
on  both  Bides  of  tibe  river,  cannot  be  toe 
strongly  recommended. 

As  to  the  alarming  obstruction  of  die 
river  by  sedimentary  matter,  more  paitica- 
larly  at  the  mouth,  I  think  there  is  no  other 
remedy  to  be  found  than  the  closing  of  all 
the  superfluous  outlets,  several  of  the  passes 
not  excluded.  This  would  be  a  gigantic^ 
but  by  no  means  impossible  measure.  There 
are  numbers  of  flat-boata  arriving  doilj  at 
New-Orleans^  selling  at  half  cost,  say  fifty 
dollars  in  average-— they  might  be  carried 
down  to  the  passes  thst  are  to  be  shut  up, 
and  sunk  in  a  proper  place,  and  with  proper 
care  charged  wito  wnatever  materiaJs  will 
be  best  at  nand,  A  pass  once  shut  up  in  a 
favorable  season,  the  current  will  soon  open 
a  Inroad  and  deep  channel  in  the  loose  sand 
of  the  remaining  passes. 

The  experiment  will  cost  bo  enormous  •nmt 
and  I  do  not  think  I  am  visionary  in  antiGi- 
pating  great  results  from  such  a  nseasuie^ 

NashriUe,  August,  1858. 
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3.— SMITHTOMIAN  IRSTITUTS. 

We  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this 
maimiflcent  institution,  and  were  indebted  to 
Proressor  Henry  for  courtesies  we  should  be 
glad  to  reciprocate. 

The  following  extract  fttnn  Norton's  Lite- 
rary Gazette,  together  with  the  wood-cut,  will 
be  received  by  all  of  our  subscribers  with  in- 
terest and  satisfaction. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  derives  its 
name  and  endowment  from  Jamkb  Smithson, 
Es(].,  of  England. 

Mr.  Smithson  was  a  son  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Nonhumberland.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
'wrbere  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  scien- 
tiHc  attaiameDts.    In  1767,  the  year  after  tak- 


ing his  Master's  degree,  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  To  the  '•  Philo- 
sophical Transactions*'  he  contributed,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  eight  valuable  papers.  He  was 
an  associate  of  most  of  the  eminent  men  of  set* 
ence  of  the  last  generation  in  England,  and 
was  much  respected  fbr  his  proficiency  in  the 
department  of  chemistr)',  as  well  as  for  hia 
amiable  and  unassuming  manners.  He  had 
no  fixed  residence,  and  formed  no  family  ties. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  mostly 
on  the  continent,  and  he  died  at  ^enoa,  June 
27th,  1829. 

From  the  property  which  he  received  by  his 
mother,  and  the  ample  annuity  allowed  him 
by  his  father,  his  flrugality  enabled  him  to  ac- 
cumulate a  fortune,  which,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  amounted  to  about  120,000  pounds  ster- 
ling. 


SMITHSONIJLH   IlfSTlTUTS. 


By  his  will,  he  directed  that  the  income  of 
this  property  (after  deducting  some  small  an- 
nuities) should  be  paid  to  his  nephew,  Henry 
James  Hungerfbrd,  during  his  life,  and  that 
the  property  itself  should  descend  to  his 
children,  if  he  had  any,  absolutely  and  for 
ever. 

**  In  case  of  the  death  of  my  said  nephew 
without  leaving  a  child,  or  children,  or  of  the 
death  of  the  child  or  children  he  may  have  had, 
under  the  age  of  21  years,  or  intesute,  I  then 
bequeath  the  whole  of  mv  property  (subject  to 
the  annuity  of  100  pounds  to  John  Fitall,  and 
fbr  the  security  and  payment  ol  which  I  mean 
stock  to  remain  in  this  country,)  to  the  United 
Statet  of  America,  to  found  at  Watkington^ 
under  the  name  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution^ 
an  estahliahment  for  the  increase  and  diffusion 
i^f  knowledge  among  men.** 

Young  Hungerford  died  at  Pisa,  on  tke  5th 

VOL,  I.  28 


of  June,  1835,  without  issue.  (The  event  fhxm 
occurred,  in  which  the  claim  of  the  United 
States  attached.  The  particulars  of  the  be- 
quest were  communicated  to  our  government, 
and  both  houses  of  Congress  passed  a  bill, 
which  was  approved  the  first  of  July,  183«, 
authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  an  agent 
to  prosecute  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  Eng- 
land, the  right  of  the  United  Stales  to  the  be- 
quest; and  pledging  the  fiiiih  of  the  United 
States  to  the  application  of  the  ftind  to  tho 
purposes  designated  by  the  donor. 

Hon.  Richard  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  was  by 
the  President  appointed  the  agent  of  the 
United  States.  He  proceeded  to  England,  la- 
stiiuted  a  suU  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  re- 
covered the  fund  and  paid  it  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  in  sovereigns,  during  tha 
month  of  September,  1838. 

The  amount  of  the  iund  at  this  time,  was 
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$515,169.    It  WM  not  till  eight  years  after  this 

Kriod,  lOih  August,  1846,  that  the  act  estab- 
hlng  the  Smithsonian  InsUtutlon  was  finally 
passed. 

The  act  establishes  a  permanent  loan  of  the 
original  fund  ($515,169)  to  the  United  States  at 
six  per  cent.  Interest ;  appropriated  the  accu- 
molated  interest,  then  amountng  to  $942,189, 
or  so  much  as  might  be  needed,  together  with 
w>  much  of  the  accruing  income  as  might  be 
unexpended  in  any  year,  tor  the  erection  of  a 
building  rprorided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
library,  museum,  chemical  laboratory,  Ac, 
and  left  most  of  the  details  of  the  organization 
to  the  Board  of  Regents. 

As  the  result  of  the  conscientious  labors  of 
the  Board  of  Reeents,  a  plan  of  organization 
has  been  adopted  which  seems  to  give  univer- 
sal satisdiction,  and  promises  the  widest  use- 
(Ydness. 

The  cost  of  the  building  Is  limited  (with  ftir- 
niture,  grading  the  grounds,  &c.)  to  $250,000. 
This  will  be  talien  mostly  from  the  income  of 
the  original  and  building  funds,  so  as  to  save 
$150,000  of  the  building  fund,  which  will  be 
added  to  the  original  fund,  making  a  permanent 
iVind  of  $675,000,  yielding  nearly  $40,000  per 
annum. 

This  income,  with  all  sums  received  fh>m 
other  sources,  is  to  be  permanently  and  equally 
divided  between  two  great  methods  of  increas- 
ing and  difl'using  knowledge— the  first  by  pub- 
lications, researches  and  lectures— the  second 
by  collections  of  literature,  science  and  art. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  a  series  entitled 
"  Smithsoniaw  Contributions  to  Knowledge," 
in  4to.,  have  been  issned  ;  also,  several  works 
in  a  series  of  a  more  popular  character,  and  in 
8vo.  form,  entitled  "  Smithsonian  Reports."  It 
is  proposed,  also,  to  publish  for  still  wider  cir- 
culation, a  monthly  •*  Bulletin."  Researches 
in  various  departments  of  science  have  been 
Instituted,  or  aided  by  the  institution,  and  sev- 
eral courses  of  Hree  lectures  have  been  deli- 
vered. 

The  various  publications  of  the  institution 
have  been  very  liberally  distributed  among  the 
literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try, and  of  foreign  countries. 

The  library  has  been  commenced  ;  and  al- 
though the  Ainds  have  not  been  available  for 
its  rapid  growth,  it  is  destined,  we  hope,  to 
meet  that  great  want  of  American  scholarship, 
a  National  Library  for  reference  and  research. 
Measures  have  been  taken,  also,  for  supplying 
the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  and  the  Gallery 
of  Art. 

The  building  Is  in  the  later  Norman  or  Lom- 
bard style.  It  consists  of  a  centre  and  two 
wings,  united  by  connecting  ranges.  Its  ex- 
treme length  is  447  feet,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  132  feef.  It  is  adorned  by  nine  towers, 
the  highest  of  which  is  145  feet.  The  central 
portion  of  the  building  contains,  on  the  first 
floor,  a  librarv,  134  feet  by  50,  divided  into  al- 
coves, and  a  hall  for  philosophical  apparatus, 
C5  feet  by  50.  The  second  story  contains  the 
museum,  200  feet  by  50.  This  Is  divided  Into 
three  aisles,  the  centre  aisle  being  40  feet  in 
height. 

The  east  wing  contains  a  lecture-room,  ca- 
Mble  ofaccoinmodating  one  thousand  persons. 
The  ea.stern  range  contains  laboratories,  work- 
shops, rooms  for  apparatus,  offices,  &c. 

The  western  wing  and  range  contains  two 
large  rooms,  one  of  which  will  be  used  as  a 
Reading-Room.  Beneath  are  rooms  for  un- 
nacklng   books,  and  other  purposes  of  the 


4.— LAFITTl.— PEOFlSaOE  ISOBAHAM^S 
LKTTKB. 

The  following  note,  with  which  we  have  been 
favored  by  Prof  Ingraham,  is  an  amusing 
comment  upon  the  controversy  which  has 
sprung  op  in  regard  to  this  traditional  and  his- 
torical personage,  about  whom  we  suflered 
ourselves  onc«  to  be  put  out  of  temper,  though, 
upon  our  word  and  honor,  we  never  cared  a 
pinch  of  snuflT  whether  his  reputation  were 
that  of  pirate  or  pedlar.  We  simply  published 
in  the  first  Instance  a  graphic,  though  highly 
embellished  sketch,  which  was  nimished  as 
by  a  literary  gentleman  of  Louisiana,  the  cor- 
rectness of  which,  we  said,  was  vouched  for, 
using  hig  own  language^  upon  a  number  of 
authorities,  which  were  set  forth.  Every 
one  could  weigh  the  value  of  these  authorities, 
and  the  paper  was  published,  as  every  editor  in 
the  Union  is  accustomed  to  publish,  upon  its 
mim  merits.  What  has  restored  our  good 
humor,  however,  is,  that  we  observed  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  very  journal  which  called  us  so  se- 
verely, and,  as  we  think,  ungeneronaly.  to 
task,  in  classing  ours  among  **  other  fictitious 
works,"  and  italicising  its  claims  to  verartty^ 
before  even  the  ink  of  the  criticism  had  dried, 
a  notice  under  the  editorial  head  most  flatter- 
ing in  Its  terms,  and  associating  the  Review, 
in  rank  and  "  scientiflc "  position  with  Silli- 
man's  Journal, — certainly  one  of  the  most 
veracious  journals  in  America.  This  opinion 
of  our  labors  corresponding  with  a  great  many 
others  fVom  the  same  source,  for  which  we 
have  always  entertained  the  most  gratefhl 
feelings,  we  try  to  flatter  ourselves,  comes  from 
the  heart ;  though  the  other  Is  quite  disagree- 
able enough,  upon  the  old  principle,  to  be 
nearer  the  truth.  The  Delta  has  gained  laurels 
enough  In  Its  own  shori  career  (and  none  more 
than  ourselves  have  rejoiced  over  them)  to 
leave  a  few  for  Its  neighbors.  Even  the 
"pirate"  Lafitte~we  ask  pardon  of  his 
memory,  whilst  we  dismiss  him— cannot  rob 
us  of  these. 

*'  ABBRDBKJf,  Miss.,  Sept.  1,  I8S9. 
**  That  Lafltte  was  ever  a  '  blacksmith  *  I 
cannot,  in  justice  to  my  taste  in  the  selection 
of  a  hero,  for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea.  The 
romantic  young  ladies  who  have  flUlen  in  love 
with  him,  and  the  amateur  juvenile  buccan- 
eers, who  have  admired  him  as  a  darling  cor- 
sair, would  never  forgive  me,  should  it  provs 
so.  It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  there  have 
been  very  clever  blacksmiths,  citizens  good  and 
true ;  and  our  own  day  has  produced  a  learned 
blacksmith.  There  is  Vulcan  also,  who  has 
doubtless  done  much  to  ennoble  the  profes- 
sion ;  but  as  modern  heroes  of  romance  do 
not  usually 

*  On  thundering  anvils  ring  their  load  alarm, 
And  puffing  low  the  roaring  bellows  blow/ 

I  must  beg  leave  to  protest  against  Captain 
Lafltte  being  biographized  into  a  blacksmith  I 
To  exchange  his  picturesque  costume  for  a 
leathern  apron  ;  *  that  Damascus  blade  *  for  a 
rusty  iron  hammer;  those  'jewelled  fingers* 
for  sooty  fists ;  that  *  darkly  flowing  plnme  *  lor 
unkempt  locks, 

'  With  einders  thlek  boaprent ;' 
his  quarter-deck  for  the  mad  floor  of  a  forge ; 
and  the 

'  Glad  watara  of  the  dark  bloe  sea,' 
for  a  cooUnc  trough ;  and  all  the  buecaneeriiif 
splendor  of  his  aristoeratie  person,  for 
*  Sinewy  arms  andahoulders  bare, 
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His  ponderous  baninar  lUUng  higU  in  air ; 
While  bathed  in  sweat  from  forge  to  forge  he 

fllee, 
'Mid  sulphuroua  smoke  that  blackens  all  the 

skies !' 

—  I  must  positlTety  protest  against  smntting 
the  fkir  fhme  of  the  elegant  *  Pirate  of  the 
Gulf  by  admitting  for  a  moment  the  possibi- 
lity of  snch  a  thing.  A  blacksmith?  The 
hero  of  the  Mexlquo  seas,  a  blacksmith  !  Two 
duodecimo  volnmes  of  sentiment,*  rose-colored 
St  that,  thrown  away  upon  a  sheer  of  horses, 
and  peradventnre  of  asses !  Not  even  Vnlcan's 
ftime^  god  though  he  were,  nor  Venus*  *  smiles 
celestial,'  as  she  watches  her  sooty  lord  forg- 
ing thunderbolts,  not  even  the  fiict  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Japiier  and  brother  of  Neptune,  the 
god  of  the  Sea,  on  which  Lafltte  achieTed  his 
romantic  name,  can  induce  me  to  consent  for 
a  moment  that  this  chivalrous  and  very  gentle- 
manly pirate  should  be  Macksmlthed  down  to 
posterity  *  What  would  4>ecome  of  all  the  ro- 
mances that  make  him  the  fighting  Adonis  of 
the  seas  !  We  shall  next  learn  that  Ivanhoe 
was  a  tailor,  the  Red  Rover  a  cobbler ;  and 
that  the  *Last  of  the  Mohicans'  sold  old 
clothes!  We  should  handle  these  two-vol- 
tuned-novel  heroes,  especially  nautical  gentle- 
men, my  dear  Mr.  De  Bow,  with  the  softeat 
doeskln>eneased  fingers. 

*'  But  to  reply  more  seriously  to  your  inquiry: 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  Lafltte  to  have 
been,  if  not  gentle-bom,  well  bom.  and  educa- 
ted with  some  degree  of  refinement.  At  this 
late  day  I  cannot  niraishyou  with  very  authen- 
tic information  that  would  serve  as  data  for  a 
AithOiJ  biographical  memoir.  Seventeen  years 
ago  I  gathered  (torn  various  sources,  nrom  per- 
sons  who  knew  Lafltte  well,  and  from  others, 
many  facts  which  I  wove  into  the  fabric  of  my 
romance.  Since  then  other  flicts  have  been 
related  to  me,  all  of  which  have  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  an  intelligent  man, 
brave  and  chivalrous,  with  the  bearing  and 
amenities  that  distinguish  the  courteous 
Creole,— and  a  Creole  undoubtedly  he  was  by 
birth  and  education.  He  first  prominently 
made  himself  known  by  certain  smuggling 
operations,  by  which  he  introduced  rich  ftelghts 
Into  New-Orleans,  (furtively  conveyed  ftom  the 
Gulf  through  bayous.  In  these  enterprises  he 
was  aided  by  the  means  of  merchants  who  in 
a  few  years  were  enriched  by  this  unlawful 
commerce.  When  at  length  M.  Lafitte,  who 
was  in  their  confidence,  and  had  also  made 
great  gains,  learned  that  he  was  watched,  and 
that  eflbrts  were  being  made  to  entrap  him  in- 
to the  custody  of  the  law,  he  abandoned  this 
perilous  pursuit,  and  with  his  two  or  three  small 
Teasels  lent  hie  aid  to  one  of  the  struggling  re- 
publics of  the  Spanish  main.  Success  in  arms 
•eems  to  have  rendered  him  bolder  and  more 
ambitious ;  for  the  following  year  we  hear  of 
him  actually  buccaneering  on  the  coast  o( 
Texas,  and  carrying  on  a  system  of  spoliation, 
— ^respecting  no  flag  that  came  into  his  power 
Some  depredations  upon  the  coastwise  naviga- 
tion of  Louisiana  drew  down  flrom  Gen.  Clai- 
borne a  proclamation  upon  him,  appended  to 
which  was  a  large  reward  promised  for  his 
hesd! 

'*  Such,  so  fhr  as  I  could  ever  obtain  it,  is  the 
outline  of  his  career  up  lo  the  beginning  of  our 
war  with  Great  Britain ;  and  this  otuline  1 
filled  out  in  the  novel,  with  the  usual  free 
creations  of  the  romancer's  pen.    Although 


*  Lafltte— by  Prof.  Ingraham.    2  vols. 


lUc  enoofit  for  fiction,  it  wants  the  rigid 
verstOcatlon  which  a  biography  calls  for. 

"  At  the  time  the  war  broke  out,  (18IS-15  ) 
Lafitte  had  his  rendezvous  at  Barratarla,  a  oic- 
turesque  bay  on  the  Gulf  coast,  less  than  fifteen 
leagues  from  New-Orleans.  His  sympathies 
were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Americans  • 
sod  it  isa  matter  of  well-suthenticaied  history 
that  when  the  English  commander  would  have 
bribed  him  to  conduct  them  by  the  secret 
avenues  of  the  bayous  to  the  city,  he  .reHised 
their  bribes  of  gold  snd  naval  rank  with  dis- 
dain ;  and  in  the  face  of  the  proclamation  for 
his  head  hanging  over  him,  he  presented  him- 
self before  Governor  Claiborne  and  volunteer- 
ed his  arms,  vessels,  and  men,  in  the  service 
of  his  nstive  state. 

*•  That  he  was  at  the  batUe  of  New-Orleans, 
as  asserted  by  you,  and  served  one  or  more 
guns  with  his  crews,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. I  hsve  had  pointed  out  to  me  on  the 
field  the  very  spot  on  which  he  was  posted,  it 
having  been  close  to  the  river  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  American  line.  The  account  in 
the  novel  is  faithful  to  the  narrative  of  his  con- 
duct there  as  told  to  me.  If  you  have  at  hand 
a  copy  of  Marbois'  History  of  Louisiana,  or  La- 
tour's,  you  will  in  one  or  perhaps  both  of  them 
find  a  correspondence  between  Governor  Clai- 
borne and  President  Madison,  in  which  the  fhot 
of  his  presence  in  the  battle  and  his  gallantry 
in  maintaining  his  position.  Is  not  only  stated, 
but  is,  I  think,  advanced  as  good  ground  for 
the  clemency  of  the  executive.  But  it  is  so 
many  vears  since  I  have  thought  of  the  subject, 
that  I  have  quite  forgotten  where  I  found  many 
of  my  focts  made  use  of  in  the  novel ;  and  it  is 
barely  oossible  [  may  be  incorrect  in  referring 
you  to  Marbois,  as  I  have  no  copy  by  me  by 
which  to  verify  my  reference.  Col.  Chotard, 
of  Natchex,  commanded,  in  the  defence  of  New- 
Orleans,  a  troop  of  Mississippi  horse,  the  only 
cavalry,  I  believe,  in  the  battle.  A  letter  to 
him  would  no  doubt  elicit  what  knowledge  he 
possesses  upon  this  point .  Governor  Poindex- 
ter,  of  Louisville,  was  also  in  the  action  as  aid 
to  General  .Tackson.  Either  of  these  gentle- 
men could  give  eeriain  information  touching 
Lafitte's  presence  at  the  lines  on  that  day. 

"  That  there  were  two  brothers  is  probable, 
though  quesUonable;  yet,  that  there  were 
others  of  the  name  is  quite  likely,  as  it  is  by  no 
means  an  unusual  name,  either  in  the  South 
or  in  France.  There  is  but  one  Lafitte,  how- 
ever, who  has  any  romantic  or  historical  in- 
terest at  all  associated  with  his  career ;  and 
this  personage  is  the  veritable  Barritarlan 
chief,  known  as  *  The  Pirate  of  the  Gulf,'  the 
velvet-capped,  sabre-armed,  lofty-browed, 
glossy-locked,  chiselled-lipped,  tender,  senti- 
mental, courteous,  throat-cutting  Lafitte! 
Whatsoever  harmonizes  not  with  the  chival- 
rous character  of  this  Barrttarian  hero  and 
salt-sea  gentleman,  should  be  set  down  to  the 
credit  of  his  obscure  namesake  to  whom  yon 
aUnde,  and  the  events  of  whose  life  yon  con- 
jecture have  crossed  and  min|^ed  with  those 
of  the  true  romance  man.  Thia  personage 
may  have  been  his  brother,  for  ought  that  I 
know,  and  also  have  been  a  '  learned'  or  un- 
learned blacksmith,  and,  like  Old  Vulcan,  have 
forced  his  more  warlike  brother's  cutlasses 
»nd  cannon.  A  sword  has  been  presented  to 
me  by  a  gentleman  of  New-Orleans,  Duncaa 
Hennen,  Esq.,  which  was  taken  from  Lafltte 
It  the  tlroo  of  his  capture  ;  and  if  one  might 
venture  an  opinion  from  the  rude,  massive, 
clearer-like  fashion  in  which  it  is  made,  it  was 
doubtless  fabricated  by  this  leather-aproned 
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lTat\i(iT—%  Jlrst  efRnt,  unqoestionably,  of  the 
anvil-beauug  brother's  smithy  skill.  More- 
over, a  six-pounder,  which  ooee  belonged  to 
Lafitic,  was  a  few  years  since  presented  to 
me  by  a  Iricnd  as  a  tnfling  souvenir  of  *  mv 
hero.'  It  has  such  a  veryfiercef  bull-dog  look 
about  the  mu/.ile,  and  so  rough  a  coat,  that  1 
have  set  it  down  as  a  first  effort  at  rough  cast- 
ing ol  the  hypothetical  brother  aforesaid.  Mr. 
Tooke,  who  ought  to  know,  saya  in  his  *  Pan- 
theon/ that  immortal  English  classic,  how  that 
Vulcan  wrought  a  trident  for  his  brother  Nep- 
tune. Why  then  should  not  Lafitte,  the  junior, 
cast  a  cannon  or  forge  a  two-handed  iron 
sword  for  his  brother  ? 

**  Had  1  now  at  hand  all  the  alleged  fhcts 
which  1  once  collected  in  relation  to  Lafitie,  1 
could  not  offer  them  to  you  as  authentic,  not 
regarding  them  as  sufficiently  genuine  material 
for  a  faithful  memoir.  I  found,  in  my  re- 
searches, twenty  years  ago,  romantic  legends 
so  interwoven  with  facts  that  it  was  extreme- 
ly dittlculL  to  separate  the  historical  IVom  the 
traditional.  I  am  very  sure  that  the  same 
cause  will  make  it  impotsible  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  of  his  life.  His  only  biographer  at  last 
most  be  the  romancer ! 

"  There  is  to  be  found  In  Mr.  Timothy  Flint's 
*  History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi'  a 
chapter,  the  perusal  of  which  first  suggested 
to  me  the  idea  of  writing  the  novel  of '  Lafitte.' 
I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  chapter  Mr.  Flint  was 
cotempurary  with  Lafitte,  was  a  keen  hunter 
of  tesiiiiinnies,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  good 
authority  touching  him  as  any  one  now  to  be 
found.  He  says,  in  brief  space,  all  that  I  be- 
lieve can  be  said  with  certainty  respecting 
him  ;  and  he  asserts,  as  you  will  perceive  on 
reading  this  extract,  that  he  tcoi  at  the  battle 
of  New-Prleans. 

" '  A  curious  instance  of  the  strange  mixture 
of  magnanimity  and  ferocity  oflen  found  among 
the  demi-savages  of  the  borders,  was  afforded 
by  the  Louisianian  Lafitte.  This  desperado 
had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
outlaws  from  all  nations  under  heaven,  and 
fixed  his  abode  upon  the  top  of  an  impregnable 
rock,*  to  the  southwest  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  Under  the  colors  of  the  South 
American  patriots,  they  pirated  at  pleasure 
every  vessel  that  came  in  their  way,  and  smug- 
gled their  booty  up  the  secret  creeks  of  the> 
Mississippi,  with  a  dexterity  that  baflled  all 
the  efforu  of  justice.  The  depredations  of 
these  outlaws  ;  or,  as  they  styled  themselves, 
JBarriiarians,  (fh>ro  Bamta,  their  island,)  be- 
coming at  length  intolerable,  the  United  States 
government  dispatched  an  armed  force  against 
their  little  Tripoli.  The  establishment  was 
broken  up,  and  the  pirates  dispersed.  But 
Lafitte  again  collected  his  outlaws,  and  took 
possession  of  his  rock.  The  attention  of  the 
Congress  being  now  diverted  by  the  war,  be 
scoured  the  gulf  at  his  pleasure,  and  so  tor- 
mented the  coasting  traders,  that  Governor 
Clairborne,  of  Louisiana,  set  a  price  on  hi» 
head.  This  daring  ouUaw,  thus  confronted 
with  the  American  government,  appeared 
likely  to  promote  the  designs  of  its  enemies. 
He  was  known  to  possess  the  clue  to  all  the 
secret  windings  and  entrances  of  the  many- 


•  Mr.  Flint  is  in  error,  as  we  are  all  liable 
to  be,  in  regard  to  "  the  rock."  There  is  no  rock 
on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Delta  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Lafitte  had  a  fort  in  the  interior,  "  which 
■UU  remaina  in  tolerable  preservation." 


mouthed  Mississippi  :  and  in  the  projetted 
attack  upon  New-Orieans  it  was  deemed  ei- 
pedient  to  secure  his  assistance.  The  Bnxuk 
ofllcer  then  heading  the  forces,  landed  ax  Prs- 
sacola  for  the  invasion  of  Louisimna.  opened  i 
treaty  with  the  Barritanan,  to  wboa  he  oflercd 
such  rewards  as  were  best  calculated  to  vtmfi 
his  cupidity  and  flatter  his  ambition.  Tk» 
outlaw  affected  to  relish  the  propoitftl ;  bcu 

having  artl\iUy  drawn  tnm  Colonel  N the 

plan  of  his  intended  attaek,  he  spamed  k» 
offer  with  the  most  contempmoos  diadaia,  uA 
instantly  dispatched  one  of  his  most  troscwH^ 
thy  corsairs  to  the  governor  who  had  art  s 
price  for  his  life,  advising  him  of  the  inteniieas 
of  the  enemy,  and  vtriunteeriag  the  aid  of  his 
little  band,  on  the  single  condition  that  aa  sa- 
nest y  should  be  granted  for  their  past  oflteccs. 
Governor  Claiborne,  thoagh  touched  by  tkis 
proof  of  magnanimity,  hesitated  to  close  with 
the  offer.  The  corsair  kept  himself  in  readi- 
ness for  the  expected  summons,  and  continaed 
to  spy  and  report  the  motions  of  the  eneay. 
As  danger  became  more  argent,  and  the  steady 
generosity  of  the  outlaw  more  asaorrd.  Gev- 
ernor  Claiborne  granted  to  him  and  his  M- 
lowers  life  and  puxlon,  and  called  them  to  tin 
defence  of  the  city.  They  obeyed  with  alamty, 
and  served  with  a  valor,  fidelity  and  good  con- 
duct, not  surpassed  by  the  best  volonteersof 
the  republic.'— TVmoCAy  FlmVt  VmUey  <^  Ikt 
Mississippi. 

"  The  close  of  Lafltte's  adventnroua  life  is  in- 
volved in  an  obscurity  as  profound  as  that 
which  envelopes  his  earty  days,  and  doubtless, 

*  A  corsair's  name  hell  bear  to  other  times,' 

whatever  be  the  result  of  the  researches  now 
so  diligently  being  made  into  his  eariy  history 
and  subsequent  career. 

J.  H.  Iroraham. 
J.  D.  B.  Db  Bow,  Esq.** 


5.— THE  RAILKOAD  SPIRIT  I!f  lOriSlAKA. 

A  meeting  has  lately  been  held  at  Loganspon, 
In  Caddo  Parish,  over  which  Col.  W.  White 
presided,  snd  of  which  Francis  Martin  was 
secretary.  The  chairman,  Maj.  Terre!.  Dr. 
Robert  Bums,  snd  Maj.  Cole,  address«^  the 
meeting  ;  and  the  following  preamble  and  re- 
solutions were  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  Opelousas  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road has  definitely  progressed  to  Washington, 
in  St.  Landry  Parish,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  Importance  of  its  speedy  extension  to  the 
north-west  limits  ot  the  State  of  Looisiana, 
and  that  some  practicable  point  on  the  Sabine 
River,  as  a  terminus,  should  be  designated, 
always  taking  into  consideration  the  advanta- 
ges emanating  in  prospective  to  our  sister 
State  of  Texas  as  a  starting-point  tor  her  main 
trunk  of  Rail-road  through  said  state  to  El  Paso 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  ftvm  thence  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean, 

Be  it  there/ore  Retolved^  That  this  meeting 
nominate  the  town  of  Loganspon,  in  De  Soto 
Parish,  on  the  bank  of  the  Sabine  River,  aa  the 
most  suiuble  point  for  the  terminus  of  said 
road  for  the  State  of  Loulsisna. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  recommend  ta 
the  citizens  of  different  portions  of  De  Soto 
Parish  to  hold  ward  meetings  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  extension  of  said  road  through 
said  parish,  and  take  such  otheraction  as  may 
be  necesssry  to  that  object. 

Resolved^  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
lag  be  forwarded  to  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow  and  tha 
Mansfield  Advertiser,  for  publication. 
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e.~viK»f!iiA  IVTIEVAL  iMrBovsMBXT  COW- |  d«pottt  M,  thundering  «ad  tomMlD*  fVwil  CIM 
«r    w  ^    w      /""**"•  to  cn«I.  and  occupying,  perhaps,  as  much  lim! 

Mfe  bad  the  plaaaore  of  attending,  on  the  >  ^^  oecoining  a  roammy  as  it  took  Vuican  to 
lOth  Angttst,  one  of  the  largeM  Internal  Im- '.  '^^ch  terra  flrma,  when,  in  days  of  yore  he 
provemeni  ConTentlons  eter  held  in  Virginia,  '^"  thrust  out  of  heaven  !)  Think  of  the 
^fhich  took  place  near  the  Salt  Sulphur  \  ^P*  <"*  <be  Apennines,  Mont  Blanc,  Jara. 
Springs,  and  embraced  mnch  of  the  talent  and    l>o^cr— vastneas    and   grandeur   everywhere 


enterprise  of  the  state.     It  was  never  our  for-  j  (combining— stretching  out  to  the  horizon,  up- 
I  80  many  progressive  '  ^^I'ds  and  downwards,  and  to  all  poiuis  in  the 


tnne  before  to  meet  with  i 


and  energetic  men  oongregated  together,  and,  {  compass— you  have  these  great  prospecu 
•IB  far  as  we  have  been  eonaidered,  and  have  i  ^^^^  which  our  eyes  are  sweeping,  and  which 
eoneidered  miraelves  advanced  In  the  great  In-  ^^  ^^^^  no  pen  to  describe  !  (Ilow  worthily 
dnatrial  movements  of  the  day,  the  spirit  evl- ,  ^e  might  quote  Byron  here,  were  there  a  copy 
denced  by  these  Virginians  left  He  fhr  In  the  i  *^  hand.) 

rear,  and  we  began  to  oniertain  eerioas  fbars  ^^^  S^'^at  is  Virginia,  too,  for  her  Springs, 
of  being  thought  by  them  a  veritable  old  fogle.  |  ^^ieh  have  a  celebrity  as  far  back  aa  tbe  days 
Among  the  prominent  centlemen  it  delighted  SCS?*®'^"'^'^"  *^w^*^^"-  ^'«''*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
w  to  m<S;t  were  the  Hon  Mr.  Segar.  whVbe-  J:?.^"«^''^«5'*-  ^^^  *^?'  f»°»"»«*  "  *^«  »>«". 
Cnn  so  mr  baek  to  rouse  up  VirgiSis  upon  her  I  "^  ^XVL"^^^  "IS  «^P?i'^n«  to  be-lhe  belle 
pablio  works,  young  as  he  yet  is.  that  he  may  I  t^V^^  banker,  the  maid  and  the  mairon,  the 
kimoet  be  considered  a  patriarch  in  the  ca^st^  ?J!f.^!l°;  *"**  *^^  Benedici-beauly,  wit,  inlel- 
Judge  Mason,  who  is  a  host  In  defbnce  of  the  '  ISiv^!.  Hf  ™7  Rnmted  fortunes  many,  6ona 
Mnai  and  tide  water  against  locomotives  ;  C^SrVi  !?  i^^W'^''^  Awnffr.  countless  ! 
Oeneral  Ballard  Preston,  the  able  and  power-  IS/^",**  °^  *®"i  **  f^**"®'  K?"^"K  ^^"^  ^^  '>««'tJ» 
Ital  debatant;  General  Chapman,  Mr.  Botts.  Sh  T/n' ih"*^^?.*"  ^^^  fast  line.  Here  an 
Mr.  Garnett,;Mr  Buggies,  Mr.  MaSftrland.  Mr  ^^  ^^11'  ^^^U  "  ^^  ^^^^  pinches,  speaks  dis- 
Watklns,  Mr.  AndeSm.  Oeneral  Mercer,'  Tnd  I  I^f  P«"f«"y  or«"  Springs,  and  would  go  out  of 
many  others  whose  names  we  hope  to  publish  I  ^.V  '®  ^^^^  **  '*®  equator— here  an  old 
as  soon  as  the  official  report  of  thrconveniion  *  ^^j  .»!!®'!I*^"h?"v*^*^°^^'^  ?}^^P^'  "  ^* 
to  Oimished  DO  by  the  Secretary.  Most  of  these  :  r*^7"^*  S'^J*  have  been  If  forty  years 
gentlemen  made  very  able  and  powcrftU  y^""!?*''—*  ">p  here—a  flirt  there-  (bow beau- 
apeerhes.  /         ^        «    1»    onui    ^^f^^  ,g  coauetry,  and  how  dear  the  shaft  that 

Notwithstanding  a  great  dlverelty  of  opinion,  hllLl;^  .S"  **/.?"■'[!*'"■  "«  here— you  see 
and  the  rival Intaresis  which  were  represented  !  I'^JJ*^"'  *"*  "exchange  "  In  their  laces- 
the  Convention,  much  to  the  surprise  and  de- 1  PO'«tici«n8,  every  man  on  the  look  out  fbr  bunk- 
Ught  of  every  one,  after  several  daye»  sitting  '  "™' *nd  shifting  sails  faster  than  Availability's 
aSopied  a  preamble  and  rasolmions,  whicli  . '^L'*''"  ^*"  ^^^'^-^^Y^y*"' f^«»«  ihcy  are  every- 
gave  universal  aatlsfhctlon,  and  was  hailed  by  I  V*"*'^  planters,  who  carry  a  thousand  bales 
every  one  present  as  a  certain  angury  of  the        eotton  In  their  breeches'  pocket  ;   specula- 


J  angury  of  the 

anccess  of  aU  of  Virginia's  great  works.    The 
platfurm  was,  of  eourse,  a  compromise. 

If  we  felt  ourselves  altogether  adequate  to 
Iiresent  the  result  of  these  deliberations  In  a 
clear  and  intelligible  manner,  we  should  de- 
ollne  doing  so,  Oom  the  Aiet  that  several  of  the 


tors,  and  gentlemen  who  can  never  be  charged 

with  not  playing  tUir  card*  very  well— better 

than  many  like. 
All  of  these  are  required  to  make  up  the 

Springs  ;  but  over  all,  and  above  all,  are  the 

^  _, . ..^  ,„..  -«,«™  „,  i„e    '^•"''y  of  Virginia  ;  chivalrous  men  and  ftir 

prominent  gentlemen  of  the  Convention    ^"I"^"  from  all  the  South,  those  who  constitute 

gave  us  their  wonts  that  they  would,  at  an    .       make  up  that  society  which  has  no  coun- 
oarly  day,  Aimlsh  for  the  Review  papera  upon  '  ^^^  anywhere  else  in  the  Union.    AU  is 
the  innprpvemont  system  of  Virginia    which  I  *»?i^*««y»  "Anement  and  virtue  with  them. 
would  exhaust  the  subject  in  every  point  oV  ^^^f  South  stand  by  the  Virginia  Springa. 
Tlew.     We  await  with  anxiety  their  labors, 
and  trust  that  thof  wiU  be  reminded  here  of 
the  promise. 

This  much  we  may  say,  for  the  beneit  of  the 
south-west,  that  it  Is  now  demonstrably  eer- 
tain  Virginia  will  meet  as  at  Knoxville  and 
Chattanooga,  by  her  Tennessee  road,  as  soon 
aa  we  can  carry  our  works  to  the  Tennes- 
see River.  So  wo  nwy  Just  go  to  work,  might 
and  main,  without  "  waltiag  fbr  the  wsgon." 

For  the  eourtesles  extended  to  as  by  the 
members  of  tho  Convention,  for  the  invitation 
to  address  It,  though  our  preparation  was 
short,  and  for  the  highly  complimentary  eulo- 
giums  which  in  their  resoiution  they  passed 
upon  our  services  In  the  Review,  we  make  the 
most  grateftil  acknowledgmenta,  and  trust  that 
an  opportunity  ta  reciprocate  will  yet  be  pre- 
sented. If  reined  gold  could  bo  gUdsd«  we 
misht  hope  for  a  new  domtnum  to  spring  up, 
and  there  is  a  new  dominion  coming,  which 
wai  even  be  more  lustrous  than  the  old. 

7  —▼imewiA  sraivos. 
Great  Is  old  Virginia.  She  has  great  (hmi- 
lies,  great  men,  great  women,  great  moun- 
taln8,(good  heavens,  what  interminable  preci- 
pices, looking  down  pemielons  heights,  over 
vhieh  oar  stage  throatana  every  mommit  to 


The  reU-roads  will  soon  bring  them  lo  our 
doors.  No  rude  waiters  Jostle  us,  no  insolent 
parvenuea,  no  tricks  and  deceptions,  no  star- 
vation, nor  "  Maine  laws,"  no  abolition  pratere, 
but  congenial  associations,  warm  hearts,  warm 
friends,  comfortable  quarters,  wholesome  fkre, 
good  wines,  reasonable  eharges,  and  water 
of  every  hue. 

Take  the  Sait  Sulphur,  or,  if  you  like  it,  tho 
RetLt  or  the  Blue,  or  the  Swret^  or  the  Red 
Sweet,  the  WhUt,  the  Both  Ahim  or  the  Roeh- 
bridge  Alum,  ik«  Farqukar—uke  your  choice, 
or.  ifyoa  li^e  It,  as  we  did,  take  them  all. 

Men  of  the  South — direct  your  railroads  to* 
wards  the  Springs  of  Virginia. 

8.  — PACiriC  KAXL-BOAB. 

A  writer  at  Emerald  Hill,  Arkannas.  over  tho 
•tgiiaiure  of  Ciiuton.  favors  us  with  a  long 
paper  upon  tliia  tubject,  but  m»  It  bai  been  to 
fully  aod  m>  frequently  diaeus«ed  in  our  pages, 
wa  can  only  give  an  exiraet  at  presest.  Our 
heart  has  over  been  in  this  enierpnce,  aod 
nearcely  any  one  was  before  us  In  its  advocacy. 
The  late  fmlnre  of  the  rail-rosd  bills  io  Con- 
gress  was  uofortnnate.  In  regard  to  tlifi  reeoin- 
mendation  of  another  convention  at  Mciuphii, 
wn  hardly  know  what  lo  nay,  sml  profrtr  lo  sub- 
alt  It  ta  the  geotlemea  of  that  eatarprlsiug  city. 
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We  bmre  too  ouiny  ptotMiit  m«moriM  of  th« 
put  nut  to  Jump  at  ftuy  invitation  from  that 
^nnrter. 

**ThtFjEr«tatep  liai  not  .vet  be«n  taken  in  a 
way  to  give  it  the  rrquiHile  imp«tuit  to  succam, 
and  the  question  is,  how  thall  we  make  ii.  We 
would  humbly  KUjrj^est  that  it  caa  only  be  done 
by  embodying  public  seutimeni  in  ronveotiou, 
and  giving;  it  a  form,  the  power  of  which  could 
fact  fail  t«i  be  eflfeciive.  We  would  au^eiit 
Ham|)bi!«  a.s  tlie  most  central  point  of  the  Mia- 
0Uiiip|ii  Valley  at  which  that  convention  ahould 
be  held  in  time  to  act  by  the  mt*etiuf(  of  Con 
greu,  Hay  November  2Uth.  The  preitidenlial 
aleciioii  will  then  havepaj»«ed  with  itoprejudicea 
and  c\cuiMU(>iit,  affbrdiiiar  the  friends  the  leisure 
and  di»|)o^iIion  to  attend.  The  action  of  »ucb 
a  convention,  together  with  petitions  directly 
from  the  body  of  the  people  tbp.uitelvea,  would 
exert  an  influence  in  Congress  that  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  lasting  and  aalutary.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  names  may  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing, if  the  proper  papers  are  at  once  drawn  up 
and  circuUled  by  the  friends  in  every  hamlet, 
town  and  city  throughout  the  West.  And  thua 
much  indited  might  be  certainly  done,  and  we 
know  the  voice  of  the  people,  so  expre»»ed,  i« 
respocted,  and  that  when  otherwise  their  will  in 
made  known,  it  in  but  too  often  reprehennibly 
neglected  with  impunity  by  our  trafflrkera  in 
party  politics,  employing  theai»elve«  more  with 
the  view  of  personal  promotion,  ti»an  the  pro* 
motion  of  the  interests  of  the  people.  I  wi»h, 
indei'd,  I  were  capable  of  giving  utterance  to 
my  feeliugt  upon  this  subject  as  iu  merits 
deserve.  Sooner  or  later  the  work  must  be 
done,  and  I  am  sure  it  miifht  be  commenced 
now  With  certainty,  if  we  would  only  speak  out, 
in  a  way  to  be  heard  and  heeded,  and  go  about 
it  in  the  right  way. 
**Th«  benefits  of  ranroads,asyet,  have  chiefly 
been  dwelt  upon  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
but  the  political,  moral,  and  social  influnnce 
they  are  to  exercise  upon  our  destiny  is  more  to 
be  appreciated.  They  are  the  eoi^proMt«er« 
that  are  to  bring  about  a  perfect  reeonciliatiou 
of  interoKt  and  feeling — to  make  u«  what  oar 
eonsiitution  intendnd  we  should  be — a  united 
people,  one  and  inseparable,  now  and  forever 
When  our  system  of  rail-roada  is  perfected, 
then,  indeed,  will  these  states  be  the  Unxtco 
States  of  America. 

*'  Great  moral  and  physical  causes  are  haKteii* 
ingoa  their  ai^ency.  As,  for  instance,  witnesa 
the  explosion  of  steamboats,  and  other  disas- 
trous nccidents  caujiing  appalling  destraciion  of 
human  life  on  water.  The  voice  uf  these  vie- 
tim«,  thus  untimely  hurled  from  time  into 
eternity,  speak  to  us  from  their  graves.  The 
widow  and  orphan  ask  that  these  things  be  done 
away  with.  The  earth  is  man's  proper  eW 
meiit ;  upon  it  he  was  placed ;  be  was  told  to  take 
and  inherit  iu" 

9.— K0TK8  raoM  ITALY. 

We  spoke  In  our  last  of  the  beautiful  letter 
fkom  fialy  we  were  permitted  to  see,  and  which 
we  have  published  and  sent  to  the  author  in 
another  form.  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  insert  a  few  passages  here,  if  the  fair 
author  will  forgive  us.-  Ed. 

"  I'm  in  Italy,  M.— bright,  beautiful  Italy— the 
clime  of  poi'try,  romance  and  song— the  home  of 
the  ariiftt's  dream.  You  know  how  radiant  and 
ever  hunny  are  her  skies— how  softly  sleep  the 
moonlteums  on  her  mnrble  palaces,  and  how 
eeaselMsiy  the  south  winds  make  melody  thro* 


the  groves  and  einsterlttg  Tfaea.  We  wore 
strange  dreamers,  M  ,  bat  some  of  oar  dreams 
were  so  very  like  the  realities  of  them  here, 
thai  1  eanoot  separate  them,  and' now,  wbea  I 
would  tell  you  what  I  see  in  Italy,  what  we 
dreamed  of  it  seems  far  the  more  vivid.  Yea 
remember,  deareet,  the  old  woods  behind  "  Tha 
Cottage,'*  where,  in  the  long,  sunshiny  days  ef 
summer,  we  loitered  away  the  sultry  hoarn,  sad 
you  remember,  too,  the  old  copy  of  **ChiUe 
Harolde,"  which  so  often  gave  inspiraiioB  to  oar 
dreams,  and  bore  us  on  the  magic  wiags  ef 
genius  to  Italy.  Find  the  book.  M.,  and  read 
over  its  copious  marginalia,  and  it  will  bring 
back  the  old  feeling  so  really,  that  the  days  tine 
bav«*  passed  since  then  will  seem  full  of  etaspty 
shadows.  This  old  feeling  oomes  over  me  as  I 
write,  and  I  am  again  on  the  mussy  bank,  in  the 
shadow  of  those  huge  chestnais»l  hear  the 
waters  of  the  little  spring  trickling  through  the 
long  grass  at  my  feet^-the  air  comes  ladeu  with 
magnolia  breathe — and  thougk  ocoans  roll  be- 
tween tts,  r«  again  by  your  side.  Which  is 
real,  the  walls  of  mosay  stone,  the  huge  window, 
which  gives  me  so  pleasant  a  seat,  the  atrauge, 
foreign-looking  streeu  below  me,  now  reposing 
in  noon- tide  stilluesa—or  the  old  forest  sceaa, 
the  springing  grass,  the  waving  trees,  the  trick- 
ling waters,  and  the  woodland  perftuae  t     •  •  * 

*'  When  I  look  out  upon  the  bay.  so  beaatifhi 
in  the  gay  sunshine,  when  a  thouaand  craAs  are 
dotting  its  silver  brigbtae»s  with  their  shadows, 
and  would  toll  you  what  my  heart  feels  of  its 
loveliness,  the  memory  cornea  up  of  ibeee 
crowded  shelves  in  the  dim  library  itf  vour  col- 
tage-honm.  The  dark,  stained  ladder  Uieie, 
which  our  ebildinh  feet  have  so  often  aaeeoded, 
is  too  familiar  with  your  tight  weight,  for  ese  to 
flatter  myself  that  what  I  would  tell  yoa,  coold 
bear  the  least  charm  of  novelty  to  each  a  heofc 
traveler  as  you  are.  But  you  lore  ow.  11  ^  and 
love  leads  us  new  eyea,  (though  soom  strajigely 
persiMt  in  ealling  the  god  blind  I)  so  with  th«m, 
you  must  look  with  me  upoa  Naples.    •    *    • 

"  You  know,  Jl..  that  strangers  and  toari*tsde 
not  linger  long  in  Naples;  they  say  tberv  is 
little  to  he  seen  here.  And  doubtless  to  one 
familiar  with  the  gorgeous  and  the  beantifal  » 
art,  as  it  is  found  at  Rome,  Florence,  V«uiee, 
and  other  cities  of  Italy,  the  churches  and  pie- 
ture  galleries  do  seem  uninteresting.  Naples, 
as  you  first  enter  it,  appears  an  elerant  city, 
truly,  but  with  little  to  distinguish  it  from  many 
others ;  hut  we  have  found  much,  even  in  art, 
to  plcise  ns  here.  Juet  from  a  lead  where  ike 
divinity  of  art  is  uareeoguiaed,  where  the  bvau- 
ful  is  ever  sacrificed  to  the  expedient,  and  where 
temples  erected  to  the  honor  and  for  the  w«jnriiip 
of  the  Most  Highest  are  uodistlngoitthed  from 
the  dwellings  of  those  who  erected  them,  we 
were  easily  pleased.  But  it  is  not  art  that 
charoM  me  so  In  Naples,  it  is  Nature — it  i«  this 
peace-breathing  skv,— this  clear,  san-hrtght  at- 
mosphere,—this  calm,  gtiitoriug  bay,  eprfl«d  out 
like  liquid  silver  liefore  me,— yon  sombre  moun- 
tains, and  these  picturesque  people." 


10.— SOUmSBW  aOmiOTLTtTBAL  OOKOBSSt. 

The  Executive  Committoe  of  the  Southera 
Central  Agrtenltural  Society  of  Georgia  have 
isKiied  an  address,  inviting  the  planters  to  send 
delegates  to  the  October  meeting  at  Bf  acoo,  ia 
order  to  adopt  measures  for  an  agrlcnltoral 
congress  of  the  slave'holding  states  at  some 
future  day. 

Though  we  protest  against  some  of  the  opia* 
ious  of  the  address  ia  regard  to  the  aulgeet  ef 
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lilaTeiy,  we  would  have  publii)hed  it  notwitb- 
«tiuidiug.  with  «  diMeoUuf  elauM,  had  it  been 
f«epiv«d  in  line. 

Ttiere  are  a  great  many  poiota,  however,  on 
which  we  do  a^rree  with  the  coooiittee,  and 
heartily,  and  tho»e  are,  that  the  pUuiers  of  the 
South  fttdly  uee<l  organ izitioii — thut  they  have 
much  to  gain  by  system,  and  much  to  answer  for 
In  iieglKct— that  agriculture  and  the  arts  ouvht 
to  be  improved'that  rail-roads  ousrht  to  be 
built— that  sehoole  and  eolleget  ahuuld  be  es- 
Cabliahed.  aud  that  the  uerro  should  have  the 
benefit  al»o  of  every  moral,  physical  nod  rn. 
Jigious  improveoieot.  Upon  tiieiie  grouoda 
we  are  iu  favor  of  the  proposed  cungreas,  and 
recoinm(>ud  all  the  South  to  be  proAeoL  One 
of  the  gentleraea  connected  with  the  Review, 
Mr.  Martyn,  will,  we  hope,  be  there,  in  order 
thai  we  may  receive  full  particulars  of  the 
•ayingn  and  doings  for  our  pa((efl.  We  regret 
our  owniaabiUty  to  bo  present. 

li.— BATTtMOBS  COMXBBCIAL  CONTS99TION. 

We  trast  thai  our  friends  in  Baltimore  will 
proceed  vigorou.ily  in  their  arran:.'emeuts  for 
this  iinporcuut  meeting,  which  they  aanonoce 
for  Drcember.  Great  and  im|H>rtant  iiiierests 
are  to  be  promoted,  and  it  becomes  us  ail  lo  be 
sleepleits  aud  active.  Gentlemen  in  other  states 
diHpoKed  to  co-operate,  will  address  John  C, 
Bruoe,  Bnltimore,  or  the  Editor  of  the  Review, 
at  New-Orleans.    We  annex  the  circular : 

"The  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  with  the 
•bsence  of  many  of  the  most  iuflaential  roor- 
ehanu  of  Baltimore,  who  take  aa  active  and 
<M«p  interest  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  South,  make  it  expedient  that  the  contein- 
plated  meeting  of  the  friends  of  southern  com- 
merce at  Bahimore,  be  held  immediately  after 
the  reassembling  of  Congress  In  December  next. 
The  rapid  accurauUtinnorbutiiueNsin  Consrress 
«t  this  time,  demnnding  the  constant  attendance 
«  members  at  Washington,  has  altso  suggested 
this  course.  By  December  the  political  excite- 
ment, incident  to  the  presidential  election,  will 
have  subsided,  when  the  friends  of  aouthera 
commerce  can  meet  and  consult  without  annoy- 
ance from  party  misconstruction. 

"The  dJiy  will  be  hereaAer  fixed,  of  which  you 
will  be  duly  notified.  Ilopiug  that  you  will 
honor  us  with  your  presence  at  that  time,  with 
■any  of  our  southern  friends,  planters,  mer- 
ohania,  Ac,  we  remain,  Ac,  Ac, 

John  C.  Rrune,  Daniel  J.  Foley, 

P.  H.  Sallivan,  James  Murray, 

Wm.  Y .  De  Ford.         Wm.  P.  Mu rdoeh, 
Chaa.  L.  Oudeslmys,    Henry  Tiffany, 
William  M'Kim,  George  E  Sangstoa. 

W.T.Walters,  George  P.  Kane, 

J.  C.  Wilson,  Adam  Uenmead, 

John  P.  Pickerell,        J.  Hanson  Thomaa, 
Henry  D.  Harvey,        Wm.  Bo#e, 
Wm.  M.  Hoffman,  Commttet.'* 


19.— MRl.  M'COItD'S  CAIUt  0RACCRV8.* 

The  drama  is  not  a  farorite  form  in  the 
poetical  literature  of  the  day,  perhaps, 
oecause  the  fashioD  is  ralber  Co  deal  with 
ifae  general  and  abstract,  or  to  take  a  wider 
range  in  views  of  humanity  than  belong  to 


*  Oaius  OaaccHUs.  A  Trtfedy  In  Ftre  Aets. 
By  LouisA  B.  McCord.  li.  Kernot.  Mew. 
Vork. 


the  expression  of  individual  feeling,  or  the 
portrauare  of  individual  character.  Our 
female  writers,  especially,  have  avoided  this 
aperies  of  composition  Some,  indeH ,  have 
written  fine  poems  cast  in  a  dramatic  form, 
but  we  know  of  no  genuine  tragedy  or 
comedy,  glowing  with  the  vigorous  exhibi- 
tion of  character  and  passion,  or  rich  in  the 
fiithful  delineation  of  life  and  manners, 
whi<-h  gives  the  drama  its  substance  and 
vitality,  from  the  pen  of  an  American  woman. 
The  poetry  of  the  country  has  been  almost 
exclusively  lyric,  didactic,  or  descriptive. 
Its  thenits  are  usually  chosen  from  fireside 
experiences,  and  the  thoughts  and  emotions 
of  a  contemplative  existence,  or  from  the 
various  aspects  of  external  nature ;  recol- 
lections  of  noble  deeds,  or  sympathy  with 
them,  finding  melodious  expr«»»»ion,  but 
seldom  with  such  depth  and  pathos  as  to 
stir  the  soul  in  its  recessea.  The  style  of  the 
muse  at  the  present  day,  here  as  well  as 
abroad,  U  a  soft  attractive  mien  and  wealth 
of  adornment,  in  contrast  with  the  severe 
simplicity  of  her  ancient  garb.  6he  appeals 
to  the  fancy — to  the  exciiaJiilities.  it  may  be 
sairi — rather  than  lo  the  graver  intellectual 
facilities.  The  banquet  she  offers  is  a  store 
of  sweets,  choicely  prepared  and  Improved 
by  judicious  mingling  ot  foreign  ingredients, 
but  the  substantial  aliment  is  often  wanlinff 
— the  strong  meat  by  which  the  nnderstand' 
ing  grows  and  thrives ;  and  where  there  is 
food  for  thought,  it  is  rather  in  the  way  of 
Bu^estion,  provocative  of  appetite,  than  a 
satisfactory  supply.  The  air  around  is  full 
of  delicate  harmonies,  snatches  of  which 
may  "lap  in  Elysium"  for  a  brief  momect; 
but  we  hsten  in  vain  for  some  master  tone  so 
fraught  with  power  that  were  it  long  to 
inwrap  us, 

*'  Time  would  ran  back  and  fetch  Che  age  of  gold. 

And  patty  vanity 

Would  sicken  so  n  and  die. 
And  leprous  sin  would  melt  from  earthy  mould.'* 

The  generalixioff  spirit  of  the  age  con- 
tribates,  without  a  doubt,  to  the  present  taste 
in  poetry,  and  this  is  in  a  meaanre  the  effect 
of  oar  political  condition.  The  continuance 
of  a  state  oftWmtfn  causing  danger  or  distress , 
feh  by  every  individual  throughout  the  land, 
woald  oeneentrate  the  attentioa  divided 
among  a  multitude  of  bbipcta,  and  brinff 
home  the  thengbts  wandering  to  the  ends  «r 
the  earth.  If  a  high  degree  of  cultivation 
had  been  general,  the  seenes  of  our  Revoln- 
tion,  enlisting  the  passions  of  individoftU  as 
well  as  inYolviag  the  destinies  of  nations 
might  bare  given  a  direction  and  a  wigorous 
life  to  popular  literature.  Bat  oor  ancestors 
were  better  qualified  to  act  in  those  stirnnf 
scenes  than  to  depict  them  artisticsUy ;  tbej 
could  fight  their  battles  o'er  again  in  the 
hearing  of  their  children,  but  they  were  not 
competent  to  the  use  of  the  pen  as  the 
sword.  The  heroic  matrons  of  that  day 
could  arm  husband  and  sob  for  the  strife, 
could  wield  the  soldier's  weapons,  or  even 
^riie,  as  did  Mercy  Warren,  the  hbtory  of 
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the  straggle;  but  they  were  not  skilled  to 
build  ilie  lofty  rhyme,  and  those  who  courted 
die  muse,  it  mast  be  confessed,  lacked  the 
genius  which  could  burst  through  all  clouds 
and  shine  with  such  splendor  as  to  enlighten 
the  world.  The  genial  atmosphere  and 
assiduous  cultivation  of  later  years  mieht 
have  shown  them  how  to  produce  what 
would  have  been  remembered  with  pride 
and  profit  by  future  generations ;  but  in  the 

{irocess  of  refining  the  taste  the  stimulus  was 
ost.  As  the  female  mind  expanded  with 
increased  advantages  of  education,  and  the 
•unshme  of  national  prosperity  fostered  the 
growth  of  art,  the  impulsive  mental  energy 
which  seeks  its  outlet  in  creative  action  and 
vigiirous  utterance  was  less  felt.  The 
influence,  too,  ol  the  prevailing  school  of 
English  poetry,  in  which  a  sensuous  bril 
liaiice  of  imagery  and  elaborate  luxuriance 
of  decoration  bad  taken  the  place  of  the 
homely  strength  of  former  times,  formed 
the  po'pular  taste  in  this  country,  raising  up 
imitators  of  Byron  and  the  Lake  poets. 
Then  the  philosophical  tendencies  of  the 
continental  nations  began  to  be  engrafted 
upon  the  delicate  growth  uf  verse,  and  the 
Grennan  writers  had  their  share  in  moulding 
its  products.  QpUesiions  of  philanthropic 
interest  were  open  to  discussion,  in  ^hich 
any  might  take  |art;  and  human  rights, 
social  relations,  and  the  constitution  of 
society,  began  to  be  canvassed.  This  kind 
of  progress,  enlarging  indefinitely  ilie  range 
of  mental  action,  id  peculiarly  unfavoratlt  to 
the  poetic  art,  particularly  in  the  drama, 
whi(!h  requires  concentrated  energy  and 
development  of  its  idea  by  direct  and  per- 
sonal expression. 

The  prevalent  character  of  our  po#»try, 
fanciful,  descriptive,  impassioned,  or  super- 
ficially metaphysical,  is  illustrated  in  the 
productions  of  most  of  onr  female  poets, 
those  of  the  East  receiving  the  first  impulse, 
and  those  of  the  West  echoins  the  like 
•trains  in  various  degrees  of  melody.  Scarce 
one  has  written  in  a  style  so  different  from 
the  rest,  that  any  of  her  works  have  a  dis- 
tinctive character  essentially  unlike  the 
others ;  all  wear  the  same  features  and 
belong  to  the  same  school,  and  very  few,  we 
are  bound  to  say,  on  account  of  thts  want  of 
individual  origiuality,  are  destined  to  an 
enduring  repuution.  The  South  has  been 
deficient  in  representativea.  Except  the 
lady  whose  work  is  the  sabjectof  this  article, 
and  Mrs.  Oilman,  who  is  not  a  native  of 
South  Carolina,  it  has  had  no  poetess  whose 
writings  have  commanded  much  attention. 
Yet  in  the  agitated  stnte  of  public  feeling 
which  has  prevailed  in  South  Carolina  for 
some  years  past,  exiat  important  requisites 
for  the  nourishment  and  development  of  the 
poetic  faculty  io  its  greatest  vigor.  The  idea 
of  external  oppression,  exciting  personal 
feeling,  and  turning  the  mind  to  the  con- 
templation of  examples  of  heroic  resistance, 
has,  in  post  times,  produced  the  nobleai 
specimens  of  eloc^aeoce,  and  plumed  the 


wings    of  poesy    for   her    moot   sustained 
flifihu. 

it  would  hardly  be  iair,  howerer,  to 
attribute  solely  to  political  cauaes  the  fad 
that  South  Carolina  has  produced  th«  only 
American  poet  whose  productions  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  elder  school ;  wbick 
appeal  to  the  intellect  more  than  the  fancy» 
and  are  marked  by  such  sinewy  strength  of 
thought  and  expression  as  to  be  stamped  at 
once  with  a  character  of  originality.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  Mrs.  McCurd  ia  familiar 
witn  the  early  standards  of  those  days  wbes 
there  were  giants  in  English  literature  :  her 
cast  of  thought  and  stvle  of  utterance  show 
that  she  has  studied  them  lovingly,  and  it  is 
equally  evident  that  the  more  ephemeral 
beauties  of  a  later  achool  have  bad  little 
favor  with  her.  She  is  wholly  unlike  any  of 
her  sisters  of  the  lyre,  and  writes  with  a 
terseness,  vigor,  earnestness  and  ma.v:aline 
energy,  which  show  her  to  be  altogether  of 
a  different  order.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  volume  of  poems  and  an  essay  on 
Political  Economy,  she  has  published  noth- 
ing before  **  Cains  Gracchna."  The  choice 
of  this  subject,  the  severe  classic  simplicity 
of  the  play,  in  plot  and  incident,  and  the 
author's  disdain  of  the  acompaniments 
which  have  opened  the  way  of  others  to  a 
brief  popularity,  will  prevent  its  acquiring  a  - 
suoden  reputation ;  yet  it  evinces  powers  of 
a  very  high  and  uncommon  order,  and 
deserves  special  attention  as  a  brilliant 
anomaly  in  our  literature,  significant,  per- 
haps, of  a  change  that  will  greatly  elevate  its 
chapicter. 

In  some  respects,  the  author  of  **  Caiua 
Graci.hus'*  resembles  that  poet  of  the  wed- 
lock of  f]ame  andiron — Elliott;  but  the  pro- 
duction of  which,  we  are  continually  re- 
minded in  her  play,  ia  Tayhir's  *  Phihp  Van 
Artavalde."  We  mean  not  to  imply  that  it 
is  the  least  of  an  imitation;  there  appears  no 
evidence  that  Mrs.  McCord  has  even  read 
that  splendid  work  ;  bnt  her's  has  the  same 
force  and  quaiutness  of  expression,  the  same 
cotnprt-fision  of  much  meaning  into  lew 
words,  the  same  infusion  of  sarcasm  with 
pathos,  the  same  poweri'ul  and  comprehen- 
sive thought,  and  the  same  contempt  of  mer* 
ornament,  with  the  bold  use  of  rhetorical 
figures,  as  it  were,  from  necessity  of  atrons 
utterance.  In  the  first,  second  and  thira 
requiaites  to  dramatic  excellence — character 
— her  claims  cannot  be  denied ;  her  per- 
sonages are  sketched  with  a  sturdy  strength 
of  outline,  and  stand  forth  in  perfect  in- 
dividuality;  the  interest  depending  on  the 
exhibition  of  character  more  than  upon  %ny 
artistic  grouping  of  incidents.  In  this  pointy 
and  in  the  neglect  of  adventitious  aids,  the 
work  also  bears  a  likeness  to  the  poem  abore 
referred  to,  commending  itself,  like  that,  to 
the  appreciation  of  the  discriminating  few, 
rather  than  the  api^lause  of  many  readers. 

The  story  of  Caius  Gracchus  is  so  weQ 
known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  occupy 
space  with  an  analysis  of  the  tragedy.    It  has 
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farniBhed  a  subject  to  the  Italian  poet, 
Monti,  for  the  finest  of  his  dramatic  creations, 
which  is.  however,  inferior  as  a  whole  to  this 
of  our  coQcitry woman.  The  eloquent  ap- 
peals of  Gracrhus  to  the  people,  tbe  senate, 
and  his  followers,  the  rivdlry  and  rancor  of 
Opimias,  the  plans  and  passions  of  tbHr 
•evenU  adherents,  and  tbe  noble  loTe  and 
heroism  of  Cumelis,  are  bi^bly  dramatic 
maierials,  capable  of  being  wrought  up  with 
intense  effect.  To  show  how  skilfoUy  they 
are  hsndled  by  Mra.  McCord,  would  be  to 
transcribe  the  play. 

The  whole  of  scene  fourth  of  the  fifth  act, 
descriptive  of  the  strife  and  slaughter,  and 
the  scene  of  Gracchas'  death*  are  aiuon^  the 
finest  specimens  of  dramatic  poetry  wtthin 
oar  recollection  ;  but  want  of  space  excludes 
them.  And  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  that  bat 
pnrtial  jostice  can  be  done  the  piece  by 
extracts.  Her  versification  is  remarkably 
correct  and  melodionSf  and  the  frequent  use 
of  nncoromon  words,  yet  appropriate  and 
expresifive,  gives  qnaintnt*ns  and  piquaot^y 
to  the  diction.  Throughout  is  evident  the 
writer's  partiality  to  old  mo«iels  in  £ngH»h 
verse.  Among  tbe  prominent  characters, 
that  of  Licinia.  the  yoniliful  wife  of 
Grarchaa,  is  exquisitely  portrayed,  and 
appears  in  a  touching  and  btfautifnl  light 
beside  the  noble  matmu,  Cornelia.  The 
covetous,  treacherons  Septimuleius  is  also 
well  drawn. 

The  author  s  resistance  of  the  temptation 
to  invest  her  tragedy  with  ihf*  attractions  of 
the  rom»ntic  school^  and  strict  preservation 
of  the  classic  spirit  and  costume,  constitute 
one  of  iu  prominent  merits.  Her  acquaint, 
ance  with  the  poeu  of  Greece  and  Rome  in 
their  own  language,  has  enabled  her  to ' 
impart  to  it  a  purely  classic  tone  which  no  ' 
unleirned  writer  conkj  have  given.  We 
know  of  no  modem  English  tragedy  except 
"  Ion,"  which  has  so  much  of  this. 

On  the  whole,  we  regird  "Cains 
Gracchus"  as  a  productiim  not  only  remark- 
able as  marking  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era  in  onr  literature,  indicating  a  returning 
of  taste  to  the  old  and  admirable  standards 
which  held  the  popular  affection  before  "  the 
torchlight  put  out  the  starlight,"  but  as 
evincing  powers  equaled  by  none  of  our 
female  writers,  and  which  in  future  works 
will  command  an  enviable  fame;  though, 
if  she  write  nothing  else,  **  Caios  Gracchus' ' 
is  enough  to  enrol  her  name  among  those  j 
of  whom  the  country  will  be  proud. 

13.— I  ATE  PUBLICATIONS. 

Gayarr^i  Addreu   at   the   Commence- 
ment  of  the  Centenary  College.     The  au- 
thor has  pointed  out  for  youth  its  bright  path< 
way,  and  worthily  admonishes  of  the  break 
ers  and  the  quicksands.      We  are  glad  to  ' 
6nd  him  thus  encouraging  the  educational ' 
movemenu  of  his  native  state,  and  we  know  • 
of  no  more  worthy  recipients  than  the  facul- 
ty of  the  Centenary  Colle^,  which  is  lie* 
coming  a  matter  of  state  pnde. 


Men  of  the  Tima,  or  Skelehen  of  Living 
NofaSU*.  Published  by  aedfieid.  New- 
York.  An  invaluable  work,  iticlading  bio* 
graphies  of  authors,  ar<-hitecta,  artists,  com* 
posers,  demagogues,  divines,  dramatists,  en- 
gineers, jonma lists,  nrinistem,  motisrchs, 
noreliACs.  philanthropists,  poetA,  politicians, 
preachers,  savans,  statesmen,  travelers, 
voyagers,  warriors. 

Hague— A  Story  of  To-Dav,  by  Alien 
Carey.—Hedfield,  New- York— The  princi- 
pal incident  in  this  story  will  be  recognized 
in  Clovernnok,  b^  the  same  authnr,  as  found- 
ed nn  a  tradition  once  familiar  in  that 
neighborhood.  The  characters  are  sketched 
from  originals. 

Sarperg*  Magazine  for  Sept. — ^We  are 
one  of  the  100,000  readers  of  this  excellent 
monthly.  The  world  itself  presents  no  other 
instance  of  1,500,000  copies  of  a  single  maga- 
zine  published  in  twelve  months. 

Sfavery  in  the  Southern  Strrt^i,  by  a 
C:r»linian. — A  judicious  answer  to  Mrs. 
dtowe's  transcendental  pictures  of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin ;  bat  why  waste  material  upon 
such  sentimental  stu0*7  Tbe  South  ought 
to  know,  however,  that  a  representation  of 
this  abolition  Kbet  is  taking  place  in  one  of 
the  most  popular  theatres  of  New- York, 
snd  ought  to  see  that  its  own  managers 
never  tolerate  upon  our  boards  any  of  the 
fanatics  engaged  in  offering  the  indignity. 

Grinneil  Land.— A.n  interesting  paper 
by  that  extraordinary  antiquarian,  Peter 
Force— defending  the  American  priority  of 
dihcovery  in  the  northern  seas. 

Mem'nr  on  the  JVhuanfepee  Rovie,  ete.. 
By  Wm.  M.  Hurwell,  of  Virginia.  As  the 
author  has  been  kind  enough  to  promise  ns  a 
paper  reviewing  the  whole  subject,  with 
maps,  &c.,  we  refrain  from  any  opinion  at 
present. 

14. — ITRW   BOOKS    aXCKITCO. 

Quy  Mannering.  Ilari^s  cheap  edition.  A. 
Hart.  Philadelphia. 

Wttverley ;  or.  'Tis  Sixty  Tears  Since.  Do. 
do.    A.  Hart.  Philadelphia. 

IdttU  PedlingUtn  and  the  Pedlingloniana,  2 
voLj.  By  John  Poole,  Author  of  •  Paul  Pry." 
Appleton  k  Co..  N.  Y.    J.  B.  Steel,  N.  0. 

Maryland  Tw  Hundred  Ywrt  Mgo,  Bj  S. 
V   Strceter 

The  Diacwrdtd  Daughter;  or,  the  Children 
of  the  Isle.  By  Emma  D.  E.  Nevltt  Souths 
worth,  Author  of  *'  Deserted  Wife."  A.  Uart, 
Philadelphia.    J.  B.  Steel.  N.  0.    2.  vols. 

Bieak  House.  No.  6.  By  Dickens,  llarper, 
N.  Y.    Morgan.  N.O. 

Hiet^ry  of  Contulate  and  Empire  under  Na-^ 
paleon.  By  M.  A.  Thiers.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  D.  F.  Campbell  With  notes  and 
additions  by  Henry  W.  Herbert.  A.  Hart, 
Philadelphia.    J.  B.  Steel.  M.O.    Part  XI I. 

Lecturee  on  the  Reeulta  of  the  Exhibition^  de» 
livertd  h^ore  the  Society  ofjivte.  Manufacturer 
and  Commerct,  at  the  fuggestion  of  H.  B.  H. 
Prince  Albert.  President  of  the  Society.  Thero 
are  twelve  lectures  oomprising  all  the  promi- 
nent sutjeets  of  the  Kxhibilion.  A.  B»rV» 
Philadelphia.    J.  B.8ta«l,N«a 
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15.— PROORBSS  or  THB  RAIL-ROaD  MOVBMBIffT 
IK  THB  SOUTR-WBaT. 

Since  the  tax  vote  In  New-Orieans  for  Rail- 
road purposes,  it  is  understood  that  property 
has  appreciated  in  value  13  to  SS  per  cent., 
thus  in  a  tew  weeks  reimbursing  the  whole 
amount  of  the  expenditure.  Is  there  not  some- 
thing of  mafic  in  the  whole  of  these  rail-road 
results  ?  When  we  declared  in  the  conven- 
tion a  year  ago  "that  New-Orleans  would 
have  to  appropriate  million*^"  respectable  gen- 
tlemen all  around  smiled,  and  not  a  few 
thought  that  enthusiasm  had  run  away  with 
our  wits.  Yet  already  four  millions  are  pledged 
by  her,  and  (our  reputation  for  prophecy  is  again 
at  stake)  in  Icnn  than  Ave  years,  city  and  state 
will  stand  pledged  and  committed  to  ten  mil- 
lions at  ItittHt !  Ponder  upon  that,  men  of  Mo- 
bile and  CUarleatont  and  ye  croakers  of  the 
North,  who  have  flattered  yourselves  that  New- 
Orleans  was  asleep  so  soundly,  that  nothing 
short  of  the  trump  of  Gabriel  eotUd  arouse  her. 
The  trumpet,  if  It  pleases  you,  has  already 
sounded. 

Mississippi  Is  seconding  Louisiana.  Every 
county  is  in  convention  and  pledging  stock : 
the  eastern  road  from  Brandon  is  secured  ;  the 
northern  road  towards  Holly  Springs  and  Mem- 
phis ;  the  Jackson  extension  to  Florence. 
Tennessee  links  her  fortunes  on  the  line ;  Ken- 
tacky  stands  with  open  arms.  Even  Miaaouri 
and  Arkansas  would  link  on  with  Texas,  and 
take  up  with  us  the  western  route  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  Glad  consummation 
this,  and  why  not !  Califbrnia  has  sent  us 
treasure  enough  already  to  carry  two  rail- 
roads to  her  golden  gates. 

New-Orteans  and  Louisiana  will  remember 
their  men— Robb,  raised  up  by  special  provi- 
dence to  be  the  Atlas  of  the  movement— Burke 
moving  boldly  and  unfalteringly  till  arrested  by 
the  hand  of  misfortune ;  Benjamin,  whose  sin- 
gle glance  embraces  an  entire  field ;  White, 
though  in  years  and  in  troubles,  bringing  up 
with  the  vigor  of  youth ;  Mouton,  with  all  Atta- 
kapas  at  his  back  ;  Buckuer  and  Adams,  (alas ! 
no  more,)  and  Campbell  and — ^hot  how  Invi- 
dious this  list,  where  there  have  been  so  many 
true  and  approved  men,  as  our  pages  have 
•hown. 

We  are  content-^  humble  laborer  in  the 
fleld  Trom  the  beginning,  encouraging  the 
forces,  bringing  up  the  ammunition,  or  fur- 
nishing it  out  in  wagon  loads— we  are  con- 
tent. The  battle  is  fbught  and  won  ;  we  were 
not  hindmost  in  the  Hay.  A  private  in  the 
ranks,  fighting  on  his  own  hook,  asking  no 
flivor,  fearing  no  (Vowna,  regardless  of  promo- 
tion—we have  been,  and  are,  and  will  be. 

15.— WBW  rOSTAOB  LAW. 

An  important  reduction  will  take  place  on 
the  first  of  next  month  upon  newspaper  and 
periodical  postage,  which  will  bring  this  ex- 
pense down  almost  to  nothing.  On  the  Re- 
view, if  pre-paid,  the  whole  postage  of  the 
year  will  not  exceed  f^om  18  to 23  cents.  What 
a  bonus  offered  to  subscribers,  who  have  in 
aome  cases  paid  in  the  past  f^om  $1  50  to  $2.! 

On  our  bound  volumes,  and  on  the  volumes 
of  the  Industrial  Resources,  the  postage  will 
not  exceed  10  or  15  ccuis  each,  cheaper  than 
they  could  be  sent  as  (height. 

These  are  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  S3 
per  cent,  on  the  subscription  price  of  the  Re- 
view and  the  Industrial  Resources,  and  may 
we  not  expect  a  very  large  and  rapid  increase 
•f  eIrculaUon  thereby  T 


l7.~HOTB8. 

New-Orleans  Annual  Statistics  mast  be  post- 
poned to  oar  next,  where  they  will  appear 
very  fully. 

We  thank  a  Traveler  for  his  very  interaatinf 
communication  upon  the  Branswiek  and  Flo- 
rida Rail-road  Company,  and  will  uy  aiul 
publish  It  entire  next  month. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Selma,  Alabama, 
which  located  the  Alabama  and  Misaisaippi 
I  Rail-road  Company,  and  agreed  lo  put  thirty 
miles  ouder  contract  from  that  place  to  Union- 
town.  Surely  Mississippi  will  meet  Alabama 
on  the  line.  The  ofilcers  of  the  Company  ars 
Jas.  L.  Price,  President ;  Messrs.  John,  Adams, 
Davidson,  Goldsby,  Walker,  and  Moore,  Direc- 
tors. 

18.— COMMBRCIAL  CIRC0LAR. 

Nbw-Orlbans,  19th  July,  1891 
Sir:»OD  assumiDg  the  liquidation  of  the 
liabUities  of  the  lata  firm  of  Maunoel,  White  * 
Co.,  I  took  upon  myself  a  responsibility  that 
might  well  have  startled  a  man  of  stronger  and 
younger  nerves  than  mine  ;  but  with  tkith  in 
my  integrity  of  purpose,  1  have,  I  hope,  satis- 
fied the  creditors  of  that  house,  by  the  speedy 
settlements  already  made  with  them,  and  yet 
in  progress,  that  they  cannot  possibly  loae  a 
cent  on  their  claims. 

As  it  will  take  me  several  yeara  to  bring  the 
liquidation  of  the  house  to  a  final  close,  and  hav- 
ing been  solicited  by  some  of  my  best  flriends  to 
continue  in  business,  I  have  concluded  to  do 
80.  and  herewith  tender  ray  services  to  my 
old  fViends  and  customers.  In  this,  as  vreQ  as 
in  the  collection  of  the  debts,  I  will  be  assisted 
by  my  son-in-law,  Carl  Kohn,  who  will  have 
my  hill  power  to  act  in  every  respect,  in  caae 
of  any  temporary  absence  of  mine  from  the 
city.  Mr.  ICohn  has  been  regularly  bred  to 
business,  has  my  entire  confidence,  and  will 
hereafter  be  associated  with  me. 

I  do  not  intend  to  do  any  other  than  a  iegfti- 
mate  Commusum  busin^gg^  in  the  trne  sense 
of  the  word.  I  shall  be  ready  to  advance  a 
reasonable  amoont  on  all  consignments  of  pro- 
duce, on  the  best  terms,  and  Aimish  all  plaa- 
tation  supphes,  of  which,  being  a  planter  my> 
self,  I  know  well  what  is  necessary. 

MAUNSEL  WHITE. 

WSSTBBir  MILTTABT  INSTirUTB. 

DRKNlfOir  SPRINGS, 
Henry  County^  Kentucky. 

The  Annual  Session  of  this  College  com- 
mences the  Kecond  Monday  in  September, 
and  the  jiocond  term  of  the  session  on  the 
first  Monday  In  February  of  each  year. 

Ita  coune  of  ttudiM  embraces  the  soleatf  flie 
conrite  of  the  United  .States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  and  thorough  instmetion  ia 
History.  International  and  Constitutioiial 
Iaw,  the  Oreek  and  Latin  Languagea.  and 
Civil  Engineering.  Great  faellitica  are  also 
offered  for  the  study  of  the  modern  Eoropeaa 
languages.  A  flourishing  Law  Sckooly  under 
the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Monroe,  a  judge  of  the 
Federal  Court,  distinguished  for  high  legal 
attainments,  is  connected  with  the  Institute, 
and  affords  great  advantages  to  the  students. 

The  military  feature  introduced  is  not 
merely  for  the  ptu-pose  of  diffusing  military 
knowledge,  but  as  the  means  of  exercisinff 
complete  control,  and  of  secarlnf  to  the  stu- 
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dent  the  penonal  tdrmiitagM  of  a  anlffBnn 
and  «*coiioinIcal  dtntributlon  of  tim*),  bablu 
of  puDctUAlity,  health,  pbytieal  deTclopment. 
aod  a  confl(>queDt  incroMe  of  mental  vigor. 

The  location  of  the  Institute  is  very  healthy, 
and  is  remoTed  fhnn  the  alluremente.  the 
Tlceff.  and  the  diniRlpationii  ununlly  incident 
to  collt-ge  life,  gltnated  on  the  Kentucky 
River,  it  may  be  reached  by  Rieainboat  flrom 
Louisville  or  Cincinnati,  or  by  rail-road  from 
LouiMvillc  to  Eminence,  on  the  Loalsville  and 
Frankfort  road,  and  thence  by  stage  to  Dren- 
non — a  di8tanc«  of  twelve  milea. 

Institnte  charges  for  tnitlon.  boarding, 
lodging,  fuel,  lights,  washing,  servants'  at- 
tenditnce,  and  use  of  furniture  and  arms. 
$160  per  sasflioa.  Surgeon's  fee  $6  per  ses- 
sion 

Charges  In  the  Lmw  School  for  the  above, 
and  U8e  of  text•book^  $160  per  term.  Each 
term  commt* neing  and  ending  with  the  semi- 
annnal  iset*iiion  of  the  Institute. 

BtudciUs  are  received  at  any  time,  and 
ehargfd  from  the  date  of  entrance  to  the  end 
of  the  pojicion. 

For  further  information,  address  the  AdJa- 
tant  nr  Hupe rintendent,  at  Drvnnon  Springs, 
Kentucky. 

B.  £.  JOKNSON, 

Superintendent. 


TOTHB 

MElfBERS  OP  THE  LOUISIANA  BAR. 

The  nnderi«igned  has  the  following  workk 
relating  to  the  Laws  of  Louisiana,  which  he  is 
prepared  to  sell  for  cash,  at  a  very  great  re- 
duction upon  the  prices  formerly  drmnndud. 

MARTIN'S  REPORTS  of  Cases  argued  and 
determined  in  the  SuraKMC  Court  of  the 
Territory  of  Orleans,  and  itai  the  SurnRMic 
Court  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  By  Fran- 
f  ols-Xavicr  Martin,  one  of  the  Judges  of  raid 
Courts.  With  marginal  references,  by  Thomas 
Oibbes  Morgan.  Counselor  at  law.  New  edi- 
tion, 1852.  The  original  20  volumes  com- 
prised in  10  volumes,  without  abbreviation. 
Price  $5  per  volume  to  subscribers,  prior  to 
November  1. 1862,  and  to  non-subscribers  $6 
cash 

ROBINSON'S  REPORTS.  12  volumes  ;  em- 
bracing the  Dkcisions  or  thk  SuraaME  Court 
or  Lot' I9IANA.  from  October.  1841,  to  March, 
1846.  This  valuable  work  is  now  offered, 
either  by  the  volnma  or  by  the  set,  at  a  mnoh 
lower  price  than  heretofore.  Nothing  need 
be  said  in  commendation  of  a  work  so  well 
known  to  every  Louisiana  lawyer.  Its  posses- 
sion is  indispensable  to  secure  the  contloulty 
of  the  decifions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

GREINER'S  CODE  OF  PRACTICE,  new| 
edition. 

BENJAMIN  k  SLIDELL'S  DIGEST,  en- 
Urged.  A  Digest  of  all  the  Decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  down  to  the  13th 
Toiume  of  Louisiana  Reporta 

DESLIX'S  DIGEST.  This  is  a  eontinna- 
tion  of  Benjamin  tt  SlideU's  Digest,  and  is 
brought  down  to  the  8d  volume  of  Robinson's 
Reports. 

DEdLIX'S  GENERAL  INDEX,  flrom  1800 
to  1843.  An  alphabetically  arranged  Table 
of  all  the  Cases  decided  during  the  above- 
mentioned  long  period. 

J.  B.  STEEL,  Camp-street. 

^ew-Orkcn*. 


THE  SOUTHERN  RIIRAL  AL3tANAC, 

FOR  1853. 

Published  by  Morton  ft  Gbiswold,  Louis- 
TiUo,  Kentucky,  will  be  issued  about  the  15ih 
October.  1852.  and  will  be  supplied  by  them 
to  dealers  at  $6  per  100  eopiee.  The  work  i« 
retailed  at  10  cents. 

The  subjects  touched  upon  embrace  almoet 
the  entire  range  of  Agriculture  and  Horticul- 
ture in  the  South.    Full  PlanUtion  Calendars 


Vegetable  aad  Flower  Oardtns  and  Shrubberx, 
In  the  Green-house,  and  Fruit  Garden  and 
Orchard  ;  with  descriptive  Catalogues  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Garden  Seeds,  Roses, 
fte.  9te. 

The  direetions  for  planting,  pruning  and 
tending  Fntlt  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Roses,  fte. 
ftc.  are  quite  full  for  a  work  of  the  kind  :  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  work  on  Southern  Hor- 
ticulture, will  be  found  very  valuable. 

Copies  can  be  had  by  mail,  prepaid,  by  en- 
closing postsge  stamps  to  the  amonnt  of  I2e. 
in  a  prepaid  iettci  to  the  snbseriber.  Copies 
of  the  Almanac  for  1851  and  1852  can  also  be 
had  on  same  terms. 

THOMAS  AFFLECK. 

Waehinglonj  Miee. 


PHIIADBLPHIA  COIXBOE  OP  MEMCINB. 

Fifth  ttreet,  a/ew  doon  South  ttf  lyalnut. 
The  winter  Coarse  of  Lectures.  1852-68  will 
be  cemmenced  on  Monday.  13th  of  Oetciber, 
1852.  at  5  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  General  In- 
troductory will  be  given  by  Professor  F.  A. 
Fickardt,  M.  D.  Degrees  will  be  conferred 
about  the  1st  of  March.  1862. 
President^IIon.  Jesse  R.  Burden.  H.  D. 
Faculty— James  McClintock.  M.D.,  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Surgery ;  Ruoh  Tan 
Dyke.  M.  D..  Materia  Medica  and  General 
Therapeutics;  Thomas  D.  MitcheU,  M.D., 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine;  Jamei 
Bryan.  M.D.,  Institutes  of  Medicine  and 
Medical  Jurlfprudence  ;  Eira  S.  Carr,  M.D., 
M«  dical  Chemistry  ;  James  McClintock.  M.D., 
General.  Spi*cial  and  Surgical  Anatomy : 
Frederick  A  Fickardt,  M.D..  Obetetries  and 
the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  ;  Geoi^a 
Uewston,  M.D..  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Fee  for  Pull  Course $84 

Matriculation  Fee,  only  once  paid 6 

Graduation SO 

Fee  for  those  who  have  attended  two 

full  courses  In  other  Colleges 48 

Dissecting  Ticket 10 

Perpetual  Ticket 160 

The  fee  for  the  respective  tickets  may  be 
paid  to  each  member  of  the  Faculty,  or  the 
whole  may  be  paid  to  the  Dean,  who  will  issue 
a  certificate  which  will  entitle  the  student  to 
the  ticket  of  each  Professor.  For  further  In- 
formaJon,  inquire  of 

JAMES  McCLINTOCK,  M.D., 


UKIYERSITY  OP  PENNSYLYANIA. 

Eighty-eixtk  Seetten— 1852-*63. 
MEDICAL  DXrARTMEMT. 

The  Lectures  will  commence  on  Monday, 
October  the  6th.  and  terminate  about  the  end 
of  March  ensuing. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  George 
B.  Wood  M.D. ;  Anatomy,  William  £.  Horner, 
M.D.  ;  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  Joseph 
Carson,  M.D. ;  Chemistry.  James  B.  Rogers, 
M.D.  ;  Surgery,  WtUlam  Gibson,  M.D.;  Ob- 
stetrieB  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children,  Hugh  L.  Hodge,  M.D. ;  Instltntea 
of  Medicine,  Samuel  Jackson,  M.D. 

Clinical  Instruction  at  the  Pennsylvania 
HospitaL  by  George  B.  Wood,  M.D..  and  by 
George  W.  Norris,  M.D. 

Demonstrative  Instruction  in  Medicine  and 
in  Surgery,  by  the  Professors  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  assisted  by  W.  W.  Gerhard,  M.D., 
and  Henry  H.  Smith,  MD. 

Practieal  Anatomy,  by  John  Neil,  M.D., 
Demonstrator. 

Amount  of  Fees  for  Leetnree  in  the 
University |106 

Matriculating  Fee  (paid  once  only) . .      6 

HoapHalFee 10 

Practical  Anatomy 10 

Gradnatiag  Fee 80 

W.  I.  HORNER,  M.D. 
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J.  0.  MOBOAirS 

BULLXTIN  OF 

Mw  and  AUradive  Books, 

Life  of  Judipe  Jeffrys.  Chlef-Jiutlee  of  the 
King  «  Bench,  ondcr  (Charles  H..  hy  Humph- 
rey H'oobrych.  1  toI.  12mo.    fl. 

The  BncyclopedU  of  Anecdote*  of  Litera- 
turo  and  the  l^iae  Arta,  by  KaiUtt  Arvine. 
1  vol.  8to.    $3  50. 

A  Stop  from  the  New  World  to  the  Old  and 
back  Aijaln.  by  Henry  F.  Tappan.  2  toIb. 
ixmo.  91  75. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Electrio  Tele- 
graph, by  Alexander  Joneii.  1  toI.  8vo.    $1. 

The  Hintory  of  Banking,  by  WiUiam  J. 
Lawson.    1  toI.  Sfo.     $2  60. 

The  Knights  of  England.  France  and  Spain, 
by  Henry  Wm.  Hubert.    1  toI.  12mo.   $1  26. 

Halli.ck'8  I'octical  Works.  New  edition.  1 
TOI.  ]2nio.  $1 

Roughing  it  in  the  Bnnh,  or  Life  in  Cana- 
oaa,  by  Susanna  Moodie.  2  Toia.  12mo.  80 
cents 

Life  and  Letters  of  Niebuhr.  1  rol.  12mo 
^1  25. 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington'a  Personal  Sketches 
of  hi«  own  Timna     3  vols.  8vo.  $8. 

Hawthorne's  New  Work— The  Blithedale 
Romance— by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  1  yol 
12mo.  75  cents. 

Nlebuhr's  Lectures  on  Ancient  History. 
S  vols.  8to.    $5.  ' 

Shaw's  Outlines  of  BngUsh  Literature.  1 
Tol.  12mo.  91  25. 

^  ^i^f*  ??**•'  **'  Poetry,  for  use  of  schools, 
by  Biisa  Robikins.    I  vol.  12mo.  75  cents. 

Baird^s  Classical  Manual.  1  toI.  12mo.  50 
oeots. 

A  Journey  to  Katamander ;  or,  the  Nepau- 
lese  Ambai^sador  at  Home.    60  cents. 

Lectures  on  the  Results  of  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition, dillvured  b<?fore  the  Society  of  Arts. 
Manufactures  and  Commerce.  1  toI.  12mo. 
$1  25. 

Mansfield's  Life  of  Oeneral  Scott.  1  vol. 
12mo.    91  25. 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Jeffreys, 
by  Lord  Cockbum.    2  vols.  12mo.  92  50. 

Pierre  on  the  Ambiguities,  by  Herman 
MeWlle,  author  of  Typee,  fcc.    1  vol.  12mo. 

The  Book  of  Snobs,  by  Thackeray,  author 
of  Vanity  Fair,  tc.    Ivol.  12mo.    50  cent  ^. 

Mysteries  ;  or.  Glimpses  of  the  Supernatu- 
raL  by  Charles  W.  EUiot.  1  rol.  12mo.  $1  26. 

Hijdrcth's  History  of  the  United  SUtes 
Vol  5.    Concluding  rolume.     $2. 

The  Mother  at  Home,  by  Jahn  S.  C.  Abbott, 
1  ToL  12mo.    75  cents. 

The  History  of  AustraUa,  by  R.  M.  Martin. 
1  ¥01.  8vo.  ^3  50. 

Stray  Leaves  from  an  Arctic  Journal,  by 
Lieut.  Oshom.   1  vol.  12mo.    25  cents. 

The  Laws  of  Life—with  special  reference  to 
the  Physical  Education  of  Girls,  by  Elisa- 
beth Blackwell.  H.  D. 

Scenes  and  Thoughts  in  Europe,  by  Geonre 
B.  Calvert.   1  vol.  12mo.    75  cents. 

Life  of  Robert  Emmett,  by  John  W.  Bnrke. 
1vol.  12mo.  $1. 

VOVBL8. 

Gipsy's  Daughter,  by  Mrs.  Grey.  25  eonts. 

Five  Love  Adventures— Solomon  Slug.  25 
cents. 

Rose  Ashford,  by  X.  L.  Blanohard.  60 
oents. 

Qulntin  Matsiys ;  or,  the  Blacksmith  of 
Antwerp.     50  cents. 

Cralgallan  CMtle.  by  Mrs.  Gore.    25  cents. 

Days  of  Bruce,  by  Grace  Aguilar.  91. 

Evallne.  by  Lee  Hants.    60  cents. 

Jencll  Sketches,  by  Miss  Leslie.    91. 

Jio  Prairie  Scout.    60  cents. 

™«  *«"*  Tid«;  or^Striva  and  Wta.    60 


Alexander  Fondy,  the  Wpatc  Chief.     25 
cents. 
Dlaiy  of  a  London  Physician.    25  cents 
Discarded  Daughter,  by  Mrs.  Southworth. 
75  cents. 

WhltelMars ;  or,  the  Days  of  Charles  H. 
60  cents. 

J.  C.  MORGAN, 
Bookseller  and  Stationer, 
Exchange  Place.  a<Uoining 
the  Post-office,  New-Orleans. 

NORTON'S  LITERAHY  GAZEHE 

AKD 

PUBLISHERS'  OIBOULAH, 
NEW. YORK  ; 

A  Monthly  Record  of  Works  Pabluhed  in 

AMEBICA,  ENGLAND,  OBRIIANY  6l  rKANCE, 

With  a  Rtview  of  the  cwreut  Liter ature  o/tkt 

fyi  <i?»'«"''  of  hading  JnuncM  amd  Em- 

giuh  Peitodieaia,  amHonmeemtnU    of  UTem 

Bookt,  ifc.,  tMsued  oa  tJU  15a  o/eadk  mmUJL 

*«  91  per  annum. 


MEDICAL  OOLLEOE  OF  TRB 
STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
The  annual  course  of  Lectures  in  this  Institn* 
tion  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  Nnveo- 
bor,  and  terminates  the  first  Saturday  in  March. 
Lectures  will  be  deUvcrcd  on  the  foUoiviu 
brandies :~  ^ 

Anatomy,  by  J.  E.  Holbrook,  M.  D. 
Surgery,  by  E.  Geddiugs.  N.  D. 
IiMtitutes  and  Practice,  by  S.  Henry  Dickson, 

Pliysiolory,  by  James  Moultrie.  M.  D. 
Materia  Medtca.  by  Heury  R.  Fro*a,  M.  D. 
Obstetrics,  by  Tlios.  G.  Prloleau,  M  D 
Chemistry,  by  C.  U  Shepard,  M  D. 
^Comparative  Anatomy,  by  L  Agnssla.  M.  D. 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  St.  Julian  RaveneL 

M.  D.  ^ 

Assistant  Demonstrator,  F.  T.  Miles.  M.  D 
Prosector  to  tlie  Professor  of  Sorgery.  J.  F.  M. 

Ged(Iings,M.  D.  *    ^ 

Clinicsl  Lectures  are  delivered  twice  a  week 
St  the  Marine  Hospital,  and  Huapiial  of  the 
Alms. house,  by  the  pliysicians  of  ibose  Inaci- 
tutlons. 

Demonstrative  Instniction  in  Medicine  sod 
Surgery  at  the  College  Hospital,  by  the  Profaa- 
sorof  the  Medical  College. 

The  Dissecting-Rooms  will  be  opened  on  ths 
first  day  of  November. 

The  commencement  will  be  held  at  an  early 
date  in  March. 

For  further  information  of  the  oriranixatioa 
and  course  of  instruction  in  the  C<ilic|t«,  and 
other  details,  a  printed  circular  can  be  obtained 
by  reference  to 

HENRY  R.  FROST.  M.  D.,  Deam. 
*  At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  and 
Faculty  of  the  Medical  Cdlef  e,  held  on  the  3d 
day  of  January.  lK5i.  Dr.  L.  Agassis  was  nnani- 
mously  elected  Professor  of  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy, with  the  distinct  uaderstandiug  that  tha 
collegiate  expenses  of  the  Student  are  not  »  bs 
increased  by  this  addidon  to  the  course. 

PERFSTLTANIA  COLLEOK 
Medical  Department* 
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The  Lectures  in  this  Institution  for  the  Sss 
sion  ori8d2-3,  will  commence  on  Mondsy,  Oc- 
tober  11th,  and  be  continued,  without  iotorrup* 
tinn,  until  the  ensuing  1st  of  March,  includiag 
a  full  course  of  instruction  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  n  medical  oducation. 

The  Faculty  is  eoostitntad  ss  foflowa : 
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ART  L-HUNQARY  IN  1852. 

The  territorj  of  modem  Hungary  embraces  the  whole  of  ancient 
Pannonia,  and  about  two-thirds  of  i)acia.     It  is,  in  general,  a  vast 

{lain,  sloping  from  the  north,  and  having  for  its  boundaries  the  rivers 
)anube  and  Save  on  the  south,  separating  it  from  Turkey,  and  on 
the  east,  north  and  west,  in  part,  the  Carpathian  mountains,  which 
atretch  from  the  Danube,  near  Presburg,  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  to 
the  north,  east  and  south,  until  they  arrive  at  the  Danube  again,  at 
the  place  called  the  Iron  Gales.  On  the  extreme  west,  south  of  the 
Danube,  the  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Leitha  mountains,  an  arm 
of  the  Alps. 

The  area  of  Hungary  is  about  100,000  square  miles,  most  of  which 
is  exceedingly  fertile,  well  watered  with  navigable  rivers,  except  in 
the  east,  and  enjoying  a  fine  climate.  The  whole  country  extends 
from  lat.  44^  5^  on  the  south,  to  lat.  49^  89^  on  the  north,  and  be- 
tween 14 p  and  26^^  of  east  longitude,  'Bie  latitude  of  the  country, 
therefore,  is  that  of  Maine  and  the  southern  parts  of  Canada. 

All  the  numerous  rivers  of  Hungary  flow  in  a  southeast  direction, 

Generally  into  the  Danube^  Besides  the  Danube,  the  other  naviga- 
le  rivers  are  the  Theisse,  the  most  important,  navigable  about  500 
miles.  The  Save  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons,  up  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Kulpa ;  and  the  Drave  is  navigable  280  oailes.  It 
is  only  within  a  few  years  past  that  steam  navigation  has  been  intro- 
duced upon  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries.  There  is  now  established 
at  Vienna,  a  navigation  company,  called  "  The  Austrian  Lloyd,** 
which  has  now  over  fifly  steamboats  navigating  the  Danube  and  its 
tributaries.  These  boats  are  small,  but  neat,  and  perform  the  whole 
route  between  Vienna  and  Constantinople,  through  the  Black  Sea. 
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Thej  are  managed  bj  English  engineers.  Hie  nayigation  of  the 
Danube  bj  steamboats  only  dates  back  as  far  as  1830.  Before  that 
time  the  stream  was  descended  by  miserable  boats  and  rafts,  like  the 
flatboats  of  the  Mississippi.  They  also  shared  the  same  fate  at  the 
end  of  the  voyage — that  of  being  knocked  to  pieces  for  fire-wood. 
The  trip  up  the  river  was  performed  in  a  species  of  canal  boats^ 
drawn  slowly  *by  some  twenty  or  thirty  horses,  as  the  river  is  rapid. 
The  introduction  of  steamers  has,  of  late  years,  greatly  improved  the 
trade  and  travel  of  the  Danube.  Count  Szeekinyi  has  been  the 
great  master-spirit  in  these  improvements,  it  being  by  him  that  the 
"  Austrian  Lloyd"  was  firmly  established.  It  is  said  that  the  Aus- 
trian government  are  just  on  the  point,  if  they  have  not  already  dcme 
80,  of  wresting  foacibly  from  the  hands  of  the  company  the  whole  of 
their  steamers,  and  of  assuming  the  entire  navigation,  it  not  wishing 
to  have  the  interior  communications  of  Hungary  in  the  hands  of  any 
but  Austrian  officers.* 

The  navigation  of  the  Danube  is  much  obstructed  in  many  partSi 
by  the  mill-boats  afloat  upon  it.  These  boats  are  double,  like  some 
of  our/erry-boats,  with  the  mill-wheel,  moved  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
current,  between  the  two.  The  other  navigable  rivers,  particularly 
the  Theisse,  are  very  crooked,  and  subject  to  sudden  risings. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  this  paper,  to  dwell  ^^ty  extensively  on 
the  physical  character  and  advantages  of  Hungary,  but  to  devote 
most  of  our  space  to  the  present  political  condition  of  that  unfortu- 
nate country. 

To  understand  more  fully  the  present  state  of  political  affitirs  in 
Hungary,  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  briefly  at  its  political  con- 
dition prior  to  the  unfortunate  revolution  of  1848. 

Passing  over  the  more  early  periods  of  Hungarian  history,  in  the 
year  1526,  Louis  II.,  king  of  Hungary,  being  totally  defeated  and 
slain  by  the  Turks,  in  the  battle  of  Mohaoz,  by  which  he  lost  a  latge 
portion  of  his  dominions,  his  brother-in-law,  Ferdinand  F.,  of  Austria, 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary,  in  1527, 
since  which  time  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  always  been  the  king  of 
Hungary.  The  Austrian  princes  have  always  been  noted  for  their 
despotic  conduct  towards  Hungary.  In  1683,  so  oppressive  had 
they  become,  that  the  Hungarian  nobles,  commanded  by  Tekeli, 
called  in  the  Turks  to  aid  them  in  shaking  ofl*  the  Austrian  servitude. 
The  Austrians,  however,  succeeded  in  driving  out  the  Turks,  and  in 
settling  the  diflferences  of  the  two  countries  by  the  treaties  of 
Carlowitz  and  Passarowitz,  in  1718.  Hungary  has  since  been  dh 
tolerably  amicable  terms  with  Austria  until  the  last  disastrous  revo- 
lution. Austria,  however,  has  never  been  disposed  to  concede  mea- 
sures sufficiently  liberal  to  satisfy  the  leading  politicians  and  reformers 
of  Hungary. 

The  connection  of  Hungary  with  Austria  was  a  very  peculiar  one. 
It  was  '*as  if  Mexico  should  voluntarily  unite  herself  with  the  United 
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States,  but  stQl  retsintng  not  only  her  rights,  as  one  state  of  the 
Union,  but  many  other  privileges  which  had  belonged  to  her  as  an 
independent  power,  leaving  to  us  the  power  of  laying  tariff  duties 
and  raising  militia  from  her  people,  while  we  assumed  her  enemies 
as  ours,  and  used  her  forces  to  repel  any  attack  upon  the  Union. 
Further  than  this  we  must  not  go ;  we  must  lay  no  t^xes  on  Mexico 
without  the  consent  of  her  legislature ;  our  postal  system,  our  crim- 
inal law,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  our  courts  are  not  to  extend  over  her 
teuitory,  and  any  great  measure  affecting  the  country  must  first  be 
presented  to  her  legislature  before  it  could  be  effective ;  and  lastly, 
our  President,  to  be  the  legal  President  of  Mexico,  must  be  inaugu- 
rated there  in  Mexico.  Such  a  union  would  be  in  its  principal  fea- 
tures a  copy  of  the  union  which  has  existed  been  Austria  and  Hun- 
ga^  for  centuries."* 

The  old  Hungarian  constitution,  which  existed  in  full  force  until 
1848,  was  strictly  feudal  in  all  its  parts,  recognizing  and  enforcing, 
in  all  its  totality,  the  monstrous,  barbarous,  and  oppressive  feudal 
system  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  danserous,  however,  to  alter  it| 
as  Austria  ever  made  all  attempts  to  alter  the  constitution,  under 
which  Hungary  united  herself  with  Austria,  a  pretext  .'for  interfer- 
ence. The  independence  of  the  country  depended  on  its  adherence 
to  its  old  feudal  constitution,  bad  as  it  was,  and  bad  as  it  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be- by  a  large  majority  of  the  Hungarians  themselves. 
By  this  constitution  the  entire  population  was  divided  into  two 
classes — serfs,  and  nobles  or  freemen. 

All  the  lands  and  estates  of  the  country  were  by  law  supposed  to 
be  the  property  originally  of  the  nobles^  and  this  is  the  ground  upon 
which  toe  exactions  of  the  feudal  system  were  founded.  The  serfs, 
however,  either  held  lands  as  their  own,  or  occupied  those  held  by 
others.  The  exactions  made  upon  them  were  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  lands  which  they  held.  The  serf  holding  an  estate  of  from 
21  to  56  acres,  called  a  mmio,  was  subject  to  the  full  amount  of 
feudal  labor  to  the  noble.  The  serf  holding  a  tessio  was  required  to 
labor  for  the  noble  104  days  in  a  year,  with  hard  labor,  or  52  days 
with  oxen.  The  serf  not  owning  land,  and  only  occupying  alone  a 
house  and  garden,  was  required  to  labor  18  days  in  the  year ;  but 
if  he  occupied  them  with  others,  12  days  were  required.  Every  sessio 
was  also  required  to  furnish  annually  one  person  for  a  three  davs' 
hunt,  the  feudal  master  furnishing  the  materiel.  The  serf  was  also 
required  to  keep  in  repair  all  bridges  on  the  property  of  the  noble, 
and  to  furnish  a  wagon,  with  two  or  more  horses,  to  soldiers  or  tra- 
velers who  might  demand  it  of  the  village  judge,  who  allowed  him  58 
cents  for  every  five  miles  he  drove,  which  sum  was  deducted  from  his 
taxes.  The  feudal  labor  of  so  many  days^  work  in  a  year  was  called 
robot.  The  obligation  to  furnish  a  wagon  was  called  vorspann^ 
which,  although  aboMshed  by  the  country,  at  the  time  of  the  lale  re- 
volution, has  been  revived  by  the  Austrian  government. 
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The  next  burden  of  the  serfs  was  that  of  the  iaxen.  In  the  first 
place,  the  serf  was  obliged  to  pay  one-ninth  of  all  the  principal  pro- 
ducts of  his  fields,  of  his  wheat,  com,  wine,  and  tobacco,  to  the  noble, 
his  hay  and  products  of  his  garden  alone  excepted.  The  tax  on  his 
cottage  was  40  cents  a-year ;  then  came  the  ^  domestic  tax,"  for  tbe 
support  of  the  national  parliament ;  and  lastly,  the  "  war-tax. **  The 
peasants  or  serfs  were  also  forced  to  quarter  the  soldiery,  and  to  fur- 
nish recruits  when  demanded ;  and  they  also  paid  a  tithe  to  the  Ca- 
tholic church. 

Such  a  system  was  grievous  in  the  extreme,  it  must  be  admitted. 
It  was,  however,  worse  on  paper  than  in  practice,  in  some  respects. 
The  taxes  were  much  lessened  by  the  remarkable  economy  of  the 
Hungarian  government,  as  most  of  the  noblemen  taking  part  in  it 
paid  their  own  expenses,  even  when  members  of  the  parliaments 
The  taxes  were  also  greatly  diminished,  by  there  being  no  standing 
army  ever  supported  in  Hungary.  "  It  may  be  doubted,"  says  Mr. 
Brace,  from  whom  we  collect  these  facts,  "  whether  these  exactions, 
oppressive  as  they  were  upon  the  peasantry,  were  ever  materially 
heavier  than  those  which  press  upon  the  free  peasantry  of  England 


now. 
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It  might  be  supposed,  that  great  injustice  and  oppression  would 
ofVen  be  practised,  under  such  a  sytem^  by  cruel  nobles.  This  was 
guarded  against,  by  allowing  the  serfs  to  carry  all  cases  of  injustice 
before  courts  of  law,  in  which  the  noble  was  obliged  to  pay  all 
expenses.  In  all  difficulties  between  serf  and  serf,  the  noble  decided 
the  case ;  but  between  serf  and  noble,  a  country  magistrate  was 
called  in.  If  the  serf  was  destitute  of  counsel,  (which  was  seldom 
the  case,  as  lawyers  have  ever  been  more  abundant  in  Hungary  than 
in  the  United  States'  even,)  the  Amtajhcal^  or  State's  Counsel,  was 
obliged  to  plead  for  him.  The  serf  had,  further,  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  the  Comitat,  in  certain  cases,  and  even  to  the  highest 
courts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Hungarian  serf  could  marry  as  he  chose.  He  could  seU, 
pawn,  or  loan,  all  his  property,  movable  or  immovable— the  pro- 
perty, however,  in  whose  hands  soever  it  might  be,  being  perpetually 
subject  to  the  feudal  exactions.  The  serf,  loo,  could  buy  himself 
free  from  all  obligations  and  feudal  burdens,  and  he  could,  by  pur^ 
chase,  inheritance,  or  otherwise,  accumulate  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  property  to  himself,  to  the  amount  of  124  acres.f  He 
also  had  some  other  minor  privileges ;  and,  indeed,  his  condition  was 
greatly  better  than  that  of  the  serfs  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  or  in  the 
Polish  provinces  of  Austria.  Still,  however,  the  old  feudal  constitu- 
tion of  Hungary  was  the  embodiment  of  an  infamous  system  of 
oppression,  for  which  there  can  be  found  no  justification.  The  serfs, 
the  .great  mass  of  the  population,  were  deprived  of  all  political  rights, 
and  obliged  to  support  the  idle  and  haugKty  nobility,  and  the 
expenses  of  a  government  in  which  they  had  no  share. 

It  is  not  true,  that  all  of  the  serfs  of  Hungary  were  of  the  Sdavonic 
races,  and  that  all  of  the  nobles  were  Magyars.    There  are  millions 
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of  Magyar  serft,  though,  it  is  true,  that  those  belonging  to  the  Sla- 
vonic races  were  less  intelligent,  energetic  and  independent  than  the 
Magyars.  They  all,  however,  were  true  serfs,  and  bore  the  same 
feudal  burdens.  That  the  oppression  of  the  feudal  system  was  great 
and  heavily  borne,  is  proved  by  the  vengeance  the  serfs  wreaked  on 
their  masters,  in  many  parts  of  Hungary,  during  the  revolution. 
Among  th^  Wallachians,  the  serfs  inflicted  every  species  of  atrocity 
on  their  Magyar  masters,  who,  in  turn,  punished  them  with  unheard-of 
cruelties.  The  servile  war  was,  however,  confined  to  the  Wallachian 
serfs.  In  the  other  parts  of  Hungary,  the  peasants  formed  quite  as 
efficient  and  patriotic  a  corps  in  the  army  as  any  other  class.  Hey 
were  among  Kossuth's  most  enthusiastic  supporters. 

The  NohUi  of  Hungary  are  not  nobles,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  used  in  other  countries,  but  more  properly  Jfreemen — ^a  pri». 
vileged  class.  The  nobility  in  Hungary  '^  were  all  those  who  had 
come  to  be  allowed  by  law  certain  privileges  of  voting  and  holding 
property,  which  the  other  classes  did  not  have.  They  might  be  boot- 
Dlacks,  or  hostlers,  or  stone-cutters ;  but  as  long  as  they  belonged  by 
descent  to  this  class,  they  enjoyed  its  privilejges,  and  were  '  Nobles^ 
as  the  German  writers  call  them.  There  would  be  an  equal  propri- 
ety, however,  in  calling  all  those  in  our  own  country,  having  the 
privileges  of  voting  and  holding  office,  ^  Noblet^  and  those  deprived 
of  them,  ««^."*    • 

The  privileges  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  or  freemen  were,  that  they 
could  not  be  imprisoned  on  suspicion ;  that  in  every  trial  their  persons 
were  sacred  till  sentence  was  pronounced,  except  in  highway  robbery, 
perjury,  and  high  treason ;  that  they  could  not  be  imprisoned  for  deb^ 
or  punished  with  corporeal  punishment^  and  that  they  could  appeal  to 
the  highest  courts;  that  no  person  not  a  noble  was  allowed  to 
accuse  them,  except  through  the  city  corporation  or  through  his  roas- 
ter. No  one  but  a  noble  could  purchase  a  noble^s  estates.  All  his 
property  was  exempt  from  taxation,  from  all  tithes  to  the  clergy  or 
government,  and  from  all  payments  of  rates  or  contributions.  The 
noble  paid  no  tolls  on  bridges  or  highways,  nor  could  soldiers  be 
quartered  upon  him.  He  could  dispose  of  his  movable  property  as 
he  chose,  but  not  his  inherited  estates,  which  were  secured  to  his 
family;  and  his  descendants  had  the  privilege  of  reclaiming  a  pawned 
estate,  300  years  after  the  time  of  the  contract. 

The  nobles,  even  if  occupying  the  lowest  position,  were  the  exclu- 
sive possessors  of  all  political  rights.  They  elected  all  members  of 
the  National  Legislature,  or  Diet,  and  all  county  or  district  officers. 
In  all  assemblies'  for  taxing  the  people,  regulating  matters  of  internal 

Cernment,  and  choosing  magistrates  and  judges,  the  nobles  alone 
a  voice.    They,  too,  were  the  only  ones  who  could  hold  office, 
even  in  the  church,  in  earlier  times. 

At  first  sight,  the  evils  that  would*  result  from  such  a  monstrous 
system  would  be  grievously  oppressive ;  but  the  system  has  worked 
better  than  it  promised,  owing  undoubtedly  to  the  fact,  that  this 
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class  of  nobles  or  privileged  persons  belonged  to  all  grades  of  society, 
and  were,  in  general,  the  most  able,  brave,  and  intelligent  part  of  the 
community.  The  nobles  did  not  represent  nationalities,  but  were 
from  all  classes.  Of  the  nobles  there  are  some  80,000  Solavoniam, 
Wallachians  and  Germans ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  sereral 
millions  of  Magyars  who  are  not  nobles. 

The  number  of  nobles  or  freemen,  in  1842,  was  estimated  by 
Fenyes  at  550,000  in  a  population  of  11,178,288,  excluding  Sieben- 
biirgen ;  or  nearly  every  twentieth  person  a  freeman,  or  voter  and 
office-holder.  According  to  tfie  latest  statistics  of  Hungary,  there  is 
one  freeman  ibr  every  ft^urteen  inhabitants,  the  feudal  system  now 
being  entirely  swept  away. 

There  were  also,  in  various  parts  of  Hungry,  what  were  called 
Free  Communities,  embracing  large  tracts  of  country  in  which  the 
inhabitants,  solely  peasants,  had  for  hundreds  of  years  enjoyed  all  tJie 
political  privileges  of  freemen  without  coming  under  the  head  of 
nobles.  Such  are  the  Jazjgee,  the  Cumanians,  the  Haiducks,  and 
the  Szecklers.  These  send  their  own  members  to  parliament,  and 
elect  all  of  their  officers.  In  like  manner,  the  cities  were  nearly  all 
independent  to  the  same  extent. 

The  liabilities  of  the  nobles  were  as  follow*:  they  were  liable  to 
extra  contributions  to  the  King,  the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  they  could 
be  called  out,  at  the  summons  of  the  king,  to  do  military  duty  at 
their  own  expense.  These  were  no  light  burdens,  and  in  times  when 
wars  were  frequent  they  were  quite  oppressive.  For  instance,  in 
1809,  the  nobles,  to  the  number  of  17,000  cavalry  and  22,000  infan- 
try, were  called  out  by  the  emperor,  and  a  war-tax  laid  upon  them  of 
about  $7,500,000.  The  last  great  levy  was  made  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon,  when  he  was  threatening  Vienna.  The  entire  expenses  of 
a  campaign  were  required  to  be  paid  by  the  nobles ;  but  if  they  were 
called  to  march  out  of  Hungary,  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the  king. 

There  is  still  another  class  in  Hungary,  the  Magnaitn^  Magnates^ 
or  Lords.  They  come  under  the  head  nobles,  but  form  now  an  un- 
important part  of  the  nation,  and  are  not  to  be  confused  at  all,  says 
Mr,  Brace,  with  the  large  class  of  the  privileged  freemen.  They  are 
the  wealthy  landholders  of  the  country,  answering  pretty  nearly  to 
what  are  railed  in  this  country  the  Codfish  Aristocracy,  or  Upper 
Ten  Thousand.  Of  immense  wealth,  they  have  always  looked  down 
with  contempt  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  have  squan- 
dered their  fortunes  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  or  in  Paris.  They  took 
no  part  in  the  pevolutroa^  and  never  cared  anything  for  Hungary,  ex- 
cept for  the  rents  they  could  squeeze  from  their  tenants,  and  the 
studs  they  could  collect  on  their  estates.  They  have  ever  been  a 
race  of  proud,  indolent,  heartless  drones,  hanging  like  a  mil]*stone 
about  the  ne(^  of  the  nation,  and  wishing  for  nothing  so  much  as  the 
perpetuity  of  the  oppressive  feudal  system.  They  were  always,  and 
are  now,  thoroughly  despised  and  hated  by  the  people.  At  Vienna^ 
before  the  revolution,  their  immense  wealth  alone  gained  them  res- 
pect; but  now,  when  everything' Hungarian  meets  with  "the  cold 
shoulder"  at  Vienna,  these  proud  unprincipled  magnates  find  no 
favor  there,  and  come  back  to  Hungary  only  to  find  still  less  among 
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a  brave  and  intelligent  people  whom  they  ezultingly  saw  perish 
under  the  Austrian  or  Busman  sword.  They  were,  during  the  revo- 
lution^  the  toriee  of  Hungary.  Should  another  revolution  be  success- 
ful in  Hungary-*and  another  will  come — ^these  renegade  magnates 
will  meet  with  their  reward.  Their  treatment  by  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment, since  the  revolution,  is  not  a  little  singular.  Many  of 
them  even  took  an  active  part  in  &vor  of  Austria  during  the  revolu- 
tion ;  but  Austria  now  sneers  at  their  loyalty;  they  and  their  estates 
are  now  intolerably  taxed ;  ffenB-cTarmes  and  spies  watch  them,  and 
they  fare  no  better  than  the  ^  rebels,^'  so  called.  By  way  of  revenge 
they  refuse  all  offices,  and  the  majority  of  them  now  live  in  gloomy 
retirement  on  their  estates.  Some  of  them  have  completely  changed 
their  political  views  since  the  revolution,  and  oome  out  in  opposition 
to  Austria;  but  they  are  not  to  be  rdied  on.  They  would  favor 
almost  an^  other  species  of  government  sooner  than  republicanism.* 

Lastly,  under  the  old  constitution,  comes  the  JRnin.  The  right  to 
the  crown  of  Hungary  was  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Austria ;  and 
the  chief  (prerogatives  of  the  crown  were — Ist,  the  power  of  making 
laws,  afber  consulting  the  estates  aesembled  in  the  Diet,  and  in  com- 
men  with  them ;  2d,  of  assembling  the  Diet  and  dissolving  it  at 
pleasure ;  3d,  the  highest  executive  authority  in  everything  which  was 
in  accordance  with  the  laws,  and  which  involved  no  violation  of 
them ;  4th,  the  right  of  pat^nage,  or  the  nomination  to  all  bisho- 
prics and  other  clerical  dignities ;  5th,  the  highest  judicial  authority, 
which  the  crown,  however,  only  mediately  exercised  through  its 
officers ;  6th,  the  full  power  of  declaring  peace  and  war ;  7th,  the 
right  of  levying  troops,  of  erecting  fortresses,  and  of  demanding  war- 
like subsidies;  8th,  Uie  right  of  calling  a  general  rising  of  the  country 
for  its  defence,  in  a  prescribed  legal  manner ;  9th,  the  right  of  par- 
doning ;  10th,  the  right  of  coining  m<mey ;  11th,  of  granting  Patents; 
12th,  of  nominating  to  all  offices,  excejpt  diose  of  Palatine  of  Hun- 
gary, of  the  two  guardians  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  minor  county  of- 
ficers ;  ISth,  of  legitimizing  bastards;  14th,  of  transferring  the  right 
of  succession  to  a  daughter,  on  the  extinction  of  male  heirs;  15th, 
the  inheritance  of  all  noblemen's  estates,  where  there  are  no  male 
heirs ;  16th,  the  right  of  abrogating  decrees  of  infancy  pronounced  by 
the  courts  of  justice ;  17th,  of  granting  letters  of  prosecution  ;  18tb, 
the  supreme  guardianship  of  orphans;  19th,  the  post;  20th,  the' 
right  of  sending  special  commissions  to  inquire  into  the  faulty  ad- 
ministration of  the  counties,  by  which  the  authority  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  same  was  suspended.  The  royal  commisdoner 
sent  could  abrogate  resolutions  of  the  county  meetings,  in  the  king's 
name;  suspend  county  officers,  and  Institute  legal  proceediogs  against 
them.  The  royal  authority  further  exta[ided  to  the  disposition  of  the 
domestic  fund  of  each  county. 

Such  were  the  prerogatives  of  liie  King  of  Hungary,  as  deduced 
from  the  Hungarian  Constitution,  and  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the 
Emperor's  cabinet  in  1831,  by  Baron  De  Baldacci.    They  were  what 
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Austria  claimed.  It  will  be  sem  that  manj  of  them  gave  the  emperor 
great  latitude.  The  king  claimed  the  right  of  levying  custom  duties 
at  will,  and  accordingly  surounded  the  country  with  a  barrier  of  pro- 
tecting duties.  The  internal  management  of  the  cities  was  wholly 
dependent  on  the  government,  which  had  the  power  of  appointing 
and  removing  their  officers. 

The  whole  of  Hungary  was  divided  into  oomitats  or  counties,  an- 
swering to  our  states,  a  division  made  by  King  Stephen  about  the 
year  1000.  Eadi  county  was  governed  by  a  lord-lieutenant,  ap> 
pointed  by  the  king.  There  were  also  two  deputy-lieutenanta,^  who 
presided  over  all  county  meetings,  held  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
county  police,  and  presided  as  chief  judges  in  the  county  courts. 
The  lord  lieutenant  was  the  only  officer  of  a  county  appointed  by 
the  king ;  all  others  were  chosen  by  the  nobles  or  freemen.  Each 
county  and  each  free  city  sent  deputies  to  the  National  LMslature  or 
Diet.  The  deputies  went  to  the  Diet  under  strict  instrucnons,  with- 
out any  will  of  their  own,  being  bound  to  adhere  to  that  of  their  con- 
stituents, to  whom  they  applied  for  directions  on  all  doubtful  and 
difficult  questions.  They  were  alat  liable  to  recall  at  any  time,  for 
neglect  of  instructions.* 

Since  the  year  1562,  the  Hungarian  Diet  was  divided  into  two 
chambers.  Befi)re  that  time  the  members  all  assembled  in  one  body. 
After  the  division  the  upper  chamber,  called  the  Chamber  of  Mag- 
nates, consisted  of — Ist,  the  prelates,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Gran  at 
their  head,  as  primate ;  2d,  die  *'  barones  et  comites  regni,"  or  peers 
of  the  realm,  in  two  classes ;  dd,  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  with 
the  lords-lieutenant  of  the  52  counties  into  which  the  whole  country 
was  divided ;  and  4th,  the  barons,  summoned  by  letters  royal,  in* 
eluding  every  prince,  count  and  baron  of  25  years  of  age.  The  Pala- 
tine of  Hungary  presided  over  the  Chamber  of  Magnates. 

The  lower  chamber  consisted  of  the  deputies  from  Uie  counties 
and  towns,  and  an  officer  appointed  by  the  crown  presided  over  it^ 
The  first  business  of  the  Diet  was  to  consider  the  propositions  of  the 
crown.  The  lower  house  could  also  originate  propositions.  The 
upper  house  oould  only  approve  or  veto. 

The  Palatine  was  a  viceroy,  or  representative  of  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary, the  Emperor  of  Austria.  He  resided  at  Buda.  ^e  Grand 
*Uhancery  of  Hungary  had  its  seat  at  Vienna,  where  all  government 
business  was  transacted. 

To  give  a  better  idea  of  the  internal  government  of  Hungary,  let 
us  take  a  single  coroitat  or  state,  for  the  Hungarian  comitat  answer- 
ed to  our  division  of  state.  Each  state  had  its  own  provincial  adminia- 
tration.  It  carried  the  doctrine  of  state  rights  far  beyond  anything 
known  in  this  country.  It  was  much  more  a  ^*  sovere^  state"  than 
any  of  ours ;  for  it  oould  treat  with  foreign  powers.  A  Hungarian 
state  could  disapprove  the  acts  of  the  Central  Government,  and  by 
means  of  its  state  legislature  send  them  back  vetoed.  As  stated  before, 
it  could  at  any  moment  recall  a  deputy  from  the  Diet,  for  violating  in- 
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structions ;  and  moreover  it  could  reject  all  orders  or  sentences,  both 
from  Hungarian  or  Austrian  courts,  from  the  lord  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  from  the  home  office,  or  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
himself,  if  it  found  them  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  land.* 
Such  powers  held  hj  a  state  are  altogether  without  parallel.  The 
veriest  stickier  in  this  country  for  state  rights  never  dreamed  of 
such  as  these.  Even  nullification  itself  is  thrown  completely  in  the 
shade.  In  a  state  of  Hungary,  nullification  was  a  practical  every-day 
affiiir — ^not  a  mere  man  of  straw — a  mere  thing  on  paper. 

Each  state  had  its  state  legislature,  composed  of  all  the  voters  of  the 
state.  They  met  in  assembly  four  times  a  year.  The  governor  of 
the  state,  who  was  appointed  for  life  by  the  crown,  was  ex-officio 
president  of  the  legi^ture,  and  the  only  person  who  could  summon 
the  legislature. 

The  influence  of  the  crown,  over  even  the  most  minute  af&irs  of 
the  internal  government  of  Hungary,  must  have  been  very  consider- 
able ;  for,  besides  each  of  the  52  states  of  Hungary  having  a  gov- 
ernor appointed  for  life  by  the  Emperor  of 'Austria,  the  governor 
had  the  power  of  approval  of  all  candidates  for  state  offices ;  that  is, 
out  of  a  certain  number  of  candidates  presented  by  the  voters,  as 
suitable  to  fill  the  ofiice,  the  governor  selected  three,  one  of  whom 
must  be  chosen.  The  governor  had  the  control  of  all  the  courts  and 
police;  he  also  held'courts of  his  own,  both  civil  and  criminal.  The 
execution  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  as  well  as  the  orders  from 
the  state  department,  or  home  office,  when  approved  by  the  legis- 
lature, was  entrusted  to  him.  All  communications  between  the 
state  and  its  deputies  passed  through  him.  He  had  the  care  of  the 
proper  division  of  the  taxes,  and  the  control  of  various  charitable 
matters,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  interests  of  orphans ;  and  it  was  his 
doty  to  summon  all  voters  of  the  state,  every  three  years,  to  the 
election  of  state  officers.  With  all  these  powers,  and  holding  his 
position  independent  of  the  people,  the  governors  were  still  not  al- 
lowed by  the  people  to  deviate  much  from  the  popular  wish.  Elec- 
tions were  always  more  or  less  turbulent,  and  the  governors  were 
often  compelled  to  adopt  measures,  in  a  summary  manner  by  the 
people,  which  the  laws  did  not  sanction.  Popular  violence  was  al- 
most sure  to  follow  any  attempt  of  a  governor  to  force  upon  the 
people  an  unpopular  candidate.  If  we  may  credit  the  accounts  of 
Mr.  Brace,  royal  governors  have  been  summarily  thrown  out  of  their 
windows  headlong  by  the  mob,  for  attempting  to  impose  unpopular 
candidates  on  the  people,  or  showing  an  improper  favoritism. 

The  state  legislature  controlled  all  the  domestic  taxes,  fixed  the 
rate  for  each  parish,  and  drew  up  the  lists  and  classifications  of  the 
contributions  to  government.  It  regulated  the  schools,  prisons, 
watched  over  the  police,  and  could  demand  an  account  of  all  the 
officials,  and  order  force  to  be  used  Sjnifnst  such  of  them  as  resisted 
the  sentenees  of  courts.    It  settled  differencee  between  landlord  and 
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peasant,  fixed  tUb  prices  of  bread  and  meat,  ordered  tbe  leyies  of 
soldiers,  and  sat  in  judgment  on  all  oases  affecting  its  own  dlgnitj. 
It  chose  the  members  for  the  National  Assembly,  or  Diet,  instraoted 
and  recalled  them.  It  discussed,  and  could  reject^  all  obnoxioos  acts 
of  the  Diet  All  communications  of  the  state  to  other  states,  or  to 
the  general  government,  were  made  in  this  body.  The  legislature 
of  a  state  was  in  fact  virtually  independent  of  the  Diet,  for  it  could 
annul  its  acts.  Questions,  too,  discussed  in  the  Diet,  but  left  unde- 
cided, were  often  taken  up  by  the  state  legislatures^  decided,  and 
carried  into  effect ;  and  often  an  extra  session  was  called  to  do  this, 
tbe  decision  to  stand  until  the  next  regular  sesmon. 

Every  third  year  the  great  state  election  was  held,  at  which  eveij 
officer,  except  the  governor,  was  to  be  chosen.^  If  we  may  believe 
the  accounts  of  Paget,  Brace^  and  other  writers  on  Hungary,  these 
triennial  elections  were  extremely  exciting  and  tumultuous,  being 
accompanied  by  all  the  drinking,  processions,  noise,  chaining,  stump- 
speeches,  political  spouting,  cudgels,  broken  heads,  etc,  of  our  Ame- 
rican and  British  elections.  Lives  were  sometimes  lost.  At  the 
election  the  governor  or  his  deputy  presided,  with  his  approving 
power.  The  choice  was  made  by  acclamation,  except  in  a  case  wbere 
the  contest  ran  high,  when  it  was  decided  by  ballot. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  states  were  into  districts,  and  again  into 
parishes  of  districts,  of  which  there  were  from  feur  to  six  in  eadi 
state.  At  the  head  of  each  district  were  the  district  judge  and  a 
board  of  selectmen.  These  divided  the  taxes  among  the  single  par- 
ishes, attended  to  the  public  health  and  safety,  to  the  condition  of 
roads  and  bridges,  and  to  the  quartering  of  soldiers.  Thcjf  formed 
a  court  for  certain  minor  offences,  and  no  state  court  could  be  held 
without  their  presence.  The  orders  of  the  legislature  and  of  the 
home  office  passed  through  them  to  the  parish  magistrates.  Each 
parish,  too,  had  its  separate  local  government,  as  well  as  the  district 
and  state.  It  consisted  of  the  village  judge,  an  assistant  judge,  the 
selectmen,  and  clerk,  all  chosen  by  the  villagers  and  freeholders  of 
the  parish.  In  their  elections  the  lords  of  t£e  manor  decided  what 
three  were  to  be  candidates  for  any  office  in  the  parish ;  but  if  the 
lords  disagreed  about  them,  the  district  judge  decided.  Many  of  the 
parishes  were  entirely  free  from  tbe  interference  of  the  lords  of  the 
manor.  In  the  parishes  the  selectmen  and  judges  had  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  minutest  details  of  the  government  of  the  parish,  all 
their  acts  being  subject  to  investigation  by  state  officers.  Tbe  vil- 
lage judges  were  peasants,  and  liable  to  feudal  labor,  except 
during  the  term  of  their  office.  As  the  officers  of  the  districts  divided 
the  taxes  among  the  several  parishes,  so  the  officers  of  the  parishes 
divided  the  taxes  among  the  several  individuals  of  the  parish,  and 
sent  in  their  lists  to  the  collectors.  They  levied  the  conscripts  for 
the  army,  regulated  the  local  police,  executed  the  orders  of  the  dis- 
trict judge  and  of  the  legislature,  provided  for  the  poor,  and  inspect- 
ed the  condition  of  the  roads  and  bridges.  They  were  also  obliged 
to  send  in  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  for  his  approval,  an  estimate  of 
the  probable  expenses  of  the  coming  year.    If  he  neglected  to  exa- 
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mine  it,  it  was  examined  at  his  expense  bj  state  ^flb^ra  of  investi- 
gation. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  internal  goyerament  of  Hungary 
before  the  late  revolution,  as  derived  from  Mr.  C.  L.  Brace's  "  Hun- 
gary in  1851,"  and  from  other  authorities.  It  will  be  seen,  that  it 
was  a  strange  mixture  of  serfdom,  democracy,  aristocracy  and 
monarchy,  all  forming  so  many  discordant  elements.  The  system 
was  entirely  too  complicated  for  the  general  good,  it  being  difficult 
often  to  attain  the  ends  of  justice,  Uirough  the  long  course  it  was 
necessary  to  parsoe.  The  central  government  was  powerless,  from 
the  vetoing  power  of  the  state  legislatures,  and,  in  consequence, 
many  measures  of  general  eood  could  never  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Brace  thinlc^that  the  government  was  too  democratic  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  too  aristocratia  The  aristocracy — ^the  nobles-^ 
we^e  the  real  rulers,  and  only  adopted  democratic  forms  to  increase 
the  more  their  power  against  the  king.  It  was  a  constant  struggle 
between  king  and  noble.  By  democracy,  we  understand  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people ;  but,  what  kind  of  a  democracy  could  that  have 
been  in  Hungary  before  1848,  where,  in  a  population  of  fourteen 
millions,  there  were  only  four  hundred  and  fifty-nvethousand  voters, 
and  these  nobles,  to  whom  the  great  mass  were  obliged,  for  no  equiva- 
lent whatever,  to  pay  feudal  service  1 

The  greatest  blot  on  the  constitution  of  Hungary  was,  its  mainte- 
nance of  the  feudal  system  in  all  its  perfection,  as  established  in  the 
middle  ages.  This  system,  however,  it  is  due  to  Hungary  to  say, 
owed  its  continuance  more  to  the  grasping  ambition  of  Austria  thim 
to  the  Hungarians.  The  latter  had  lone  been  opposed  to  the  system ; 
but  the  fear  of  Austria  kept  them  from  making  such  a  radical 
change  in  the  constitution  as  the  abolition  of  serfdom  would  require, 
for  Austria  would  make  that  a  pretext  for  a  rupture.  The  Hunga- 
rians had  long  since  been  divided  into  two  great  parties,  the  Conser- 
vaHves  and  the  Badieals,  The  former  were  for  maintaining  the  old 
constitution  entire— 1st,  Because  they  feared  that  any  change  in  it 
would  be  made  a  pretext,  on  the  part  of  Austria,  for  wresting  from 
Hungary  its  entire  constitution  :  2d,  From  the  immense  sacrifice  of 
property  that  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  would  require.  The 
total  amount  of  property  invested  in  feudal  labor  in  Hungary  was 
estimated  at  from  90  to  $100,000,000,  all  of  which  would  be  sacri- 
ficed  at  once  by  abolishing  the  system  :  Sd,  Many  large  estates  were 
pawned  for  years  to  come  on  the  feudal  labor  belonging  to  them ; 
contracts  had  been  entered  into,  loans  made,  and  large  sums  borrowed, 
all  based  on  the  certainty  of  the  continuance  of  feudal  labor.  The 
abolition  of  the  system  would  ruin  thousands — and  all  for  a  $enii' 
ment,  the  Conservatives  added. 

The  Badieah,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Koa- 
8uth,  Deak,  and  Batthyanyl,  argued,  that  their  party  would  suffer  by 
the  change  quite  as  much  as  the  Conservatives,  since  thev  too  were 
living  on  feudal  labor,  and  would  share  equally  in  the  loss  of  the 
$100,000,000  of  capital  vested  in  feudal  service. 
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For  many  yeari  the  question  agitated  the  oountry.    Hie  platform 

of  the  Radicals  was : — 

1st.  Full  equality  before  the  law. 

2d.  An  entire  abolition  of  feudal  privileges  and  feudal  exactions 
from  the  peasants. 

3d.  A  more  general  distribution  of  the  right  of  suffrage. 

But  little  progress  was  made  for  a  long  time  on  the  subject.  A 
great  effort  was  made  in  1832-36,  which  failed,  however,  in  its  main 
object,  that  of  doing  away  with  the  feudal  service  altogether,  but 
whidi  succeeded  in  alleviating  somewhat  the  oppressed  condition  of 
the  serf.  The  official  account  of  the  changes  made  are  given  by  Mr. 
Brace,  but  are  too  lengthy  for  our  pages.  The  substance  of  them  is, 
that  the  serf  was  relieved  from  a  portion  of  the  exactions  of  the  noble, 
and  better  secured  against  much  unjust  and  tyrannical  treatmentb 
The  serf  was  also  allowed  to  hold  his  land  on  an  unlimited  lease. 
The  peasant  was,  in  effect,  made  the  owner  of  his  land,  or  if  not,  at 
least  the  occupier  for  ever,  upon  certain  conditions.  The  landlord 
could  not  deprive  him  of  k ;  and  the  land,  or,  more  strictly,  the  right 
of  occupation  could  be  transmitted  to  his  children.  The  serf,  how- 
ever, was  not  relieved  from  forced  labor. 

The  contest  for  effecting  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  entirely 
was  continued,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Radicals  gained  new  force 
from  the  stirring  events  that  agitated  other  parts  of  Europe.  At 
length,  in  1848,  the  overwhelming  power  of  Kossuth's  eloquence, 
together  with  the  general  efforts  of  his  party,  carried  everything 
before  them.  The  feudal  system  was  swept  away  entirely,  and  that 
too  by  the  votes  of  laige  numbers,  who  thus  voluntarily  sacrificed  all 
they  possessed.  The  nobles,  with  no  force  to  compel  them,  abolished 
at  a  blow  the  serfdom  of  millions  of  peasants,  and  sacrificed  property 
to  the  value  of  at  least  $100,000,000.  At  the  same  time  the  right  of 
suffrage  was  extended,  and  every  man,  under  a  few  appropriate  oon« 
ditions,  was  allowed  to  vote  for  all  officers. 

Never  before  were  the  people  of  Hungary  so  happy  as  at  the  time 
of  this  great  reform ;  but  they  were  not  suffered  to  enjoy  it.  The 
war  with  Austria  followed,  and  all  know  the  result  The  whole 
nation  were  trampled  down  by  the  aid  of  Russia,  a  power  ever  ready 
to  block  the  wheels  of  freedom.  Austria  alone  would  have  been 
powerless ;  and  even  with  Russia  to  k\d  her,  she  could  have  done  but 
little  towards  crushing  the  liberty  of  Hungary,  if  the  Hungarians 
themselves  had  been  united.  Here  was  the  grand  difficulty.  There 
was  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  Hungarians  themselves.  Kossuth, 
though  a  great  and  good  man,  was  not  the  man  for  the  hour.  He 
was  great  in  the  cabinet,  but  he  was  no  general.  He  was  too  good  a 
man  for  the  work  that  it  was  necessary  to  perform.  He  lacked 
sternness  and  decision,  at  that  time  so  much  needed.  He  needed  the 
just  severity  and  military  ability  of  a  Washington,  the  sternness  of 
a  Cromwell,  and  the  decision,  bravery,  and  determination  of  a 
Jackson.  He  could  plan,  but  he  could  not  fight;  he  could  convict, 
but  he  could  not  sign  a  death*warrant  He  could  see  the  foul  treach> 
ery  of  G6rgey,  but  he  had  not  the  decision  to  bring  him  to  justice. 
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If  he  had  ordered  his  execution  the  moment  his  tireadier  j  mtbb  dis- 
covered, he  might  have  saved  his  country.  Still,  with  all  these 
defects,  the  purity  of  his  motives  is  admitted,  even  now,  by  all  in 
Hungary.  *  No  one  there  casts  a  slur  on  the  stainless  honor  of  his 
political  course.*  He  has  endeared  himself  to  all  in  Hungary.  The 
neople  idolize  him.  It  was  he  who,  by  his  devotion  to  freedom,  and 
by  his  eloauenoe,  obtained  the  reforms  of  1835  and  of  1848.  The 
name  of  Kossuth  is  sacred  to  every  Hungarian.  The  poorest  pea- 
sant in  Hungary  venerates  his  name ;  for  the  eloquence  with  which  he 
advocated  their  liberation  from  serfdom,  still  rings  in  their  ears. 
They  everywhere  speak  of  him  with  raptures,  and  are  confident  that 
the  day  is  not  distant  when  he  will  return  to  liberate  their  country. 

There  is  no  man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  that  Austria  so  much 
dreads  as  Louis  Kossuth.  '^  Even  now,  with  Austrian  soldiers  in  eve- 
ry village,''  says  Mr.  Brace,  "  without  arms  or  means,  despoiled  of 
its  best  and  bravest,  the  land  needs  but  his  voice  to  start  it  again 
into  a  whirlwind  of  revolution."  Soldiers  are  flogged  in  the  Austrian 
army  for  barely  mentioning  his  name. 

The  condition  of  Hungary  since  the  revolution  may  be  briefly 
stated.  The  whole  country  is  treated  as  a  conquered  province.  The 
entire  old  government  of  Hungary  was  swept  away  at  a  blow— diet, 
states,  districts,  parishes  and  all,**-and  every  dty,  tbwn  and  village 
filled  with  Austrian  soldiers.  The  judges  were  dismissed,  and  foreign 
soldiers  put  in  their  place.  Commissioners  of  the  crown  were  sub- 
stituted for  district  judges.  Every  ofiioer  in  the  land  was  turned  out, 
and  a  foreigner — a  Bohemian  or  Austrian — ^put  in  his  place.  The 
Austrian  police  system  is  everywhere  established.  The  poor  peo- 
ple of  the  villages,  who  formerly  managed  their  own  afiairs,  and 
elected  their  own  rulers,  now  are  everywhere  subjected  to  military 
authority.    Lict  one  imagine  all  the  officers  of  Louisiana,  from  the 

fovemor  down  to  the  constables  and  watchmen,  turned  out  of  ofiice 
y  a  foreign  power,  and  foreisn  soldiers  put  in  their  stead,  aided  by 
a  swarm  of  foreign  police,  and  he  will  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  tlie 
present  internal  government  of  Hungary^  The  system  of  passports 
or  permits  is  also  introduced,  and  no  one  can  pass  without  them. 
No  one  is  allowed  to  have  a  gun  or  other  weapon,  except  by  getting 
out  a  special  permit  The  people  of  Hungaiy  were  all  disarmed, 
and  forbidden  to  have  arms ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  large  quantities 
of  arms  have  been  buried,  or  otherwise  concealed  in  the  country,  in 
anticipation  of  another  revolution.  No  man  is  allowed  to  speak 
against  the  government,  and  Austrians  are  stationed  in  every,  quar- 
ter. One  cannot  enter  a  public-house  or  walk  the  streets  without 
being  watched.  The  Hungarian  costume  is  forbidden,  and  it  is  a 
crime  to  exhibit  the  Hungarian  flag. 

The  Austrian  postal  system  is  introduced,  and  all  letters  directed 
to  suspected  persons  are  opened  by  the  government  officials. 

By  such  means  as  these  nas  the  Austrian  government  attempted 


'  Bnce's  Hooguy,  p.  47. 
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to  blot  out  the  reoollectioQ  of  what  Hungary  formerly  was ;  but  diese 
sad  changes  only  tend  to  strengthen  the  recollections  of  the  Hunga- 
rians and  to  embitter  them  the  more  against  die  goyemment.  Thou- 
sands of  them  would  emigrate  to  America  if  they  could  |ret  out  of 
the  country  ;  but  passports  would  not  be  given  them  to  leave  it. 

The  next  aim  of  the  Austrian  government,  since  the  revolution, 
has  been  to  extract  from  the  Hungarians  as  large  a  revalue  as  possi- 
ble. The  war  cost  Austria  about  $00,000,000,  and  the  entire  debt 
of  Austria  is  $400,000,000.  The  Austriaos  are  now  endeavoring  to 
liquidate  by  imposing  a  heavy  taxation  on  the  Hungarians,  a  thmg 
to  whidi  they  were  never  accustomed,  lliey  never  paid  over 
$6,000,000  of  direct  taxation,  a  sum  not  very  large  for  15,000,000  of 
people.  Austria  commenced  by  monopolizing  the  trade  in  tobacco. 
Those  who  wish  to  raise  tobacco  must  first  get  a  permit  from  govern- 
ment. When  the  crop  is  about  half  grown  government  oonmiission- 
ers  visit  the  field  and  estimate  the  crop.  At  harvest  time  they  visit 
again,  and  take  the  amount  of  the  tobacco.  If  it  falls  short  of  the 
amount  of  the  first  estimate,  the  poor  peasant  must  pay  the  differ- 
ence.  But  the  tobacco  rabed  b  not  the  farmer^s.  It  belongs  to  the 
government.  He  is  required  to  carry  the  whole  crop  to  the  govern- 
ment warehouses,  where  he  is  obliged  to  receive  what  the  government 
chooses  to  give  him.  For  a  lot  of  tobacco  worth  $20  the  government 
gives  from  $8.50  to  $6.  If  one  wishes  to  buy  the  same  lot  of  the 
government,  he  can  have  it  for  $35 !  This  is  a  case  cited  by  Mr. 
orace.  *'  I  heard  instances  of  government  taxation,"  says  he,  '^  even 
worse  than  this,  where  the  dead  loss  to  the  planter  would  approach 
00  per  cent"  Thb  is  absolutely  stealing ;  and  yet  this  is  a  fair  q^ 
cimen  of  Austrian  government  civilization.  Such  plundering  would 
disgrace  Turkey,  or  even  Mexico.  Of  course  there  is  no  inducement 
for  the  Hungarians  to  raise  tobaooo,  and  its  culture  is  nearly  aban- 
doned. 

The  most  singular  thing  of  all  in  this,  is  the  idea  of  raising  a  reve- 
nue by  imposing  a  heavy  duty  on,  or  by  monopolizing,  the  products 
of  the  soil — just  as  though  the  Hungarians  or  any  other  people 
would  raise  a  crop  of  any  thing  which  they  knew  the  government 
would  seize,  at  one-fourth  its  value,  the  moment  it  was  harvested! 
This  is  another  specimen  of  Austrian  stupidity. 

The  next  article  taxed  is  wine,  which  pays  a  tax  of  from  50  to  75 
per  cent.  Of  course  the  making  of  wine  is  greatly  diminished.  Be- 
sides, the  vineyard  is  taxed  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  land. 

Next,  every  house  and  garden  pays  a  tax,  and  the  whole  male 
population  pay  a  poll-tax  of  $1  50  each.  Such  things  were  unknown 
under  the  Hungarian  government  The  result  of  the  conquest  of  the 
country  is,  that,  although  the  feudal  system  has  no  existence,  the 
people  are  more  oppressed  than  ever,  as  they  have  now  no  political 
rights  whatever.  They  have  the  expenses  to  bear  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, more  expensive  than  that  of  Hungary  ever  was ;  they  are 
disarmed,  and  cannot  shoot  a  crow  in  their  corn-fields  without  a  pei^ 
mit  from  government  If  they  wish  to  write  they  can  only  use 
stamped  paper,  for  which  they  must  pay  the  government  price. 
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II167  cannot  yisit  one  another  without  a  pass.  Th^  cannot  tend  a 
letter  through  the  mail  without  its  being  liable  to  be  opened  bj  the 
polioe.  They  cannot  converse  in  company  without  being  watched  by 
an  Austrian  official.  There  is  no  liberty  of  speech,  even  in  the  pul- 
pit, for  the  police  are  everywhere,  and  even  dictate  themes  to  the 
dergy — ^ia  ^ort,  they  live  under  amostarbitraiy,  unjust  and  annoy- 
ing military  despotism.  **  Where  now  are  the  rights,"  say  the  Hun- 
garian peasant,  ''which  I  had  under  Kossuth  1  Where  are  our  elec- 
tions, our  offieers,  our  judges  1  I  could  vote  then.  I  could  be  diosen 
for  an  office.  I  could  spealc  and  act  then  as  I  chose.  Where  now  is 
all  this  1  Now  I  have  gens^ttrtnes  all  the  while  watching  me ;  I  can- 
not stir  without  permission.  I  have  nothing  wluttever  to  do  in  the 
Sovemment.  ficsicies,  I  must  pay  taxes  for  every  thing  I  eat,  and 
rink,  and  own.    Where  is  our  freedom  1" 

Such  is  Ae  degraded  condition  of  Hungary  in  1852.  How  long 
it  will  last  is  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  Hun- 
gary is  now  less  &vorably  disposed  towards  Austria  than  ever ;  and 
she  never  can  be  reconciled  to  her  condition.  Before  the  revolution 
there  was  a  considerable  party  in  the  country  who  opposed  the  at- 
tempt to  establish  its  independence.  They  joined  the  Austrians,  and 
waged  a  cruel  war  upon  the  Magyars.  The  Austrians  had  deceived 
them,  by  representing  to  them  that  the  intentions  of  the  Magyars 
towards  them  were  not  good.  They  now  see  how  shamefully  they 
were  deceived,  and  that  the  Magyars  were  their  true  friends.  They 
are  now  as  bitter  against  the  Austrians  as  ever  the  Magyars  were. 
Those  Croats,  Sclavonians,  and  Wallachs,  who,  in  the  war  with  the 
Austrians,  sided  with  the  latter,  and  greatly  checked  and  hampered 
the  operations  of  the  Hungarian  patriots,  would  now,  if  the  war 
were  to  break  out  again,  join  heart  and  hand  with  the  latter.  ' 

In  the  last  struggle,  the  forces  of  the  Hungarian  patriots  were  ne- 
cessarily divided.  In  the  south  of  the  country  they  had  to  repel  the 
Croats  and  Raizen,  who  kept  up  a  guerrilla  war  through  the  agency 
of  Austrian  emissaries;  in  the  north,  the  Wallachs  waged  a  cruel 
peasant  war  from  the  same  cause.  To  keep  these  all  quiet  the  pat- 
riots had  to  maintain  a  divided  force,  that  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  kept  the  whole  Russian  army  at  bay. 

Then  there  was  the  old  Conservative  party,  and  the  whole  body 
of  Magnates,  resisting  the  patriot  movements  and  favoring  the  ene- 
my. But  these,  too,  would  not  now  act  the  same  part.  The  oppres- 
sions of  the  Austrians  since  the  revolution  has  taught  them  who 
were  their  real  friends.  They  now  bate  the  Austrians,  and  fiivor  the 
cause  of  the  Magyars.  They,  too,  would  not  be  indifferent,  or 
favor  the  Austrian  cause  in  another  struggle.  '*  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,"  says  Mr.  Brace,  "  after  careful  observation  and  intercourse 
with  every  class  of  society,  that  a  well-supported  movement  would 
carry  with  it  every  class,  and  race,  and  party,  upon  the  Hungarian 
soil."* 


*  Brace's  Honguy,  p.  401. 
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The  Austrians  conquered  by  taking  advantage  of  the  divisioiis 
among  the  Hungarians ;  by  widening  these  divisions  through  their 
emissaries ;  and  lastly,  by  calling  in  an  army  of  90,000  Russians  to 
attack  the  divided  Hungarian  forces.    But  let  now  another  urar 
break  out,  and  Hungary  would  stand  a  good  chance  of  sucoess.     She 
can  raise  in  a  few  days  an  army  of  300,000  vigorous  men  ;  and  be- 
sides, there  are  150,000  Hungarians  in  the  present  Austrian  army, 
who  need  but  the  word  of  Kossuth  to  make  them  inarch  over  into 
the  Hungarian  ranks.    We  say,  the  word  of  Kossuth,  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  wonderful  and  universal  attachment  of  almost 
every  man  in  Hungary  to  him.    His  name  is  upon  the  lips  of  all, 
and  the  very  places  where  he  stood  in  their  towns,  while  pouring 
forth  his  stirring  eloquence,  are  venerated.    If  Kossuth  were  to  ap- 
pear among  th^m  now,  a  universal  and  simultaneous  rising  of  the 
whole  population  would  be  the  consequence.    But  Kossuth  will  wait 
till  the  £ftvorable  moment.    All  the  Hungarians  now  need  are  arms^ 
and  arms  they  will  have ;  and  when  Hungary  once  more  rises — ^may 
the  day  be  not  &r  distant — ^the  world  will  witness  a  struggle  such  as 
she  never  witnessed  before.     *^  A  nation  of  strong  men,'*  says  Afr. 
Brace,  "  embittered  and  maddened  by  years  of  insult,  and  oppression, 
and  degradation,  will  then  be  fighting  as  if  in  despair.    There  will 
be  fighting  as  if  there  was  no  hope,  and  no  escape-— mercy  will  not 
be  thought  o£    I  know  the  people,  and  1  am  sure  that  there  is  hardly 
a  man  on  the  Hungarian  plain,  from  the  cleigyman  of  the  village  to 
the  lowest  peasant  of  the  prairie,  who  will  not  grasp  scythe  or 
sword   for  this  last  contest     It  will  be  the  final  effort — the  last 
struggle  of  a  nation  for  life."    The  struggle  would  be  sublime  and 
glorious,  let  its  termination  be  what  it  might. 

The  subject  of  foreign  aid  to  Hungary  1ms  been  the  theme  of  much 
discussion  in  this  country  since  the  arrival  of  Kossuth.    That  great 
man  has  been  ridiculed  by  some,  and  abused  by  others,  for  asking 
for  aid  from  this  country  to  prepare  the  way  for  another  struggle 
for  Hungarian  independence.     For  ourselves,  we  must  and   will 
speak  out  plainly  on  this  subject.    Kossuth,  a  poor,  oppressed  and 
exiled  patriot,  driven  from  his  country,  now  conquered  and  groaning 
under  the  most  cruel  oppression  of  the  Austrian  government,  lands 
upon  our  shore  and  asks  us  for  aid.    For  this  he  has  been  ridiculed 
and  abused  by  many  calling  themselves  republicans.    Now,  what  is 
there  more  natural  than  for  the  exiled  Hungarian  patriots  to  call 
upon  other  nations,  favorable  to  liberty,  for  aid  1 — for  aid  in  any 
form — ^material,  immaterial,  private  or  public  ?      Certainly,  there 
was  no  impropriety  in  so  doing — not  even  in  calling  for  public  aid — 
and  we  of  all  nations  should  be  the  last  to  denounce  Kossuth,  even 
for  asking  for  public  aid,  since  we  once  did  the  same  ourselves,  and 
received  such  aid.     France,  be  it  said  to  her  honor,  did  not  turn  the 
**  cold  shoulder"  upon  us  when  we  asked  for  aid — did  not  denounce 
our  agents  as  "  humbugs,"  as  Kossuth  has  been  denounced.    She 
nobly  lent  us  material  aid  ;  and  Kossuth  knowing  this,  very  naturally 
supposed  that  he  would  find  aid  in  America;^  and  the  more  80,^he- 
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cause  of  the  sympatby  ve  had  already  manifested,  as  a  nation,  for 
the  Hungarian  cause. 

We  are  far  from  maintaining  that  our  government  should  have 
lent  Hungary  material  aid,  thus  throwing  ourselves  into  a  foreign 
iprar  with  Austria.  It  was  merely  a  question  of  expediency,  and 
Kossuth  himself  did  not  view  it  in  any  other  light  But  we  do  main- 
tain, that  Kossuth  should  have  been  diflerently  treated ;  and  that 
our  government  should  have  drawn  up,  and  formally  promulgated 
to  Austria,  Russia,  and  to  the  world,  a  powerful  and  indignant  pro* 
TSflT  against  Che  subjugation  and  cruel  treatment  of  Hungary.  This 
eourse  the  honor  of  our  country  required.  This  course  was  the  only 
one  that  would  have  been  consistent  with  the  public  sympathy  that 
-we,  as  a  nation,  had  already  shown  for  Hungary — ^the  only  one  that 
was  consistent  with  our  national  character,  our  Constitution,  and  the 
spirit  of  our  laws  and  government — ^the  only  one,  too,  that  would  be 
at  all  consistent  with  our  own  past  conduct  in  the  hour  of  need, 
povertv,  oppression  and  distress ;  for  we,  be  it  remembered,  were 
once  the  humble  petitioners  at  the  doors  of  a  foreign  nation  for  sym- 
pathy, support  and  **  material  aid." 

As  it  was,  the  whole  conduct  of  our  government  respecting  Hun- 
gary bears  upon  its  &ce  an  appearance  of  insincerity ;  or,  if  not  that, 
of  a  want  of  a  proper  sense  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  our 
national  character,  and  of  the  sacredness  of  our  libertiea  and  political 
principles ;  of  a  disposition  to  suffer  mere  considerations  of  pure  sel- 
fishness to  govern  our  national  conduct;  of  a  disposition  to  cringe  to 
foreign  powers,  and  to  treat  the  basest  principles  of  government,  and 
the  basest  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression  vnth  politeness  ;  of  a  fear, 
a  mean,  cowardly  fear,  of  giving  offence  to  the  base,  corrupt  and  in- 
human despots  of  Austria  and  Kussia;  of  an  utter  want  of  tliat  open, 
manly,  frank,  fearless  and  republican  character,  that  ought  at  all 
times  to  be  manifest  in  the  acts  of  our  government,  ennobling  it  to 
proclaim  nobly  to  the  world  at  all  times  the  sacred^  principles  of 
republican  government  and  the  rights  of  all  men,  whetner  in  Hun- 
gary  or  America. 

ne  profess  to  be  free  and  independent ;  but  is  it  true,  or  not,  that 
our  government  dares  not  to  proclaim  fearlessly  to  the  world  its  de- 
mocratic principles,  and  to  denounce,  by  public  protest,  the  tyran- 
nies and  cruelties  that  are  practised  by  other  nations  ?  One  would 
tfainlc  so,  from  the  caution  manifested  by  our  government  iir  respect 
to  Kossuth  and  to  Hungary. 

The  whole  coarse  of  conduct  of  the  United  States  towards  Kossuth 
and  Hungary  has  been  about  this :  professing  a  deep  sympathy  for 
Hungary,  our  government  invited  Kossuth  in  exile  to  our  shores, 
and  even  sent  a  national  vessel  to  convey  him  hither.  The  distin- 
guished Hungarian,  of  course,  anticipated  a  most  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion by  the  United  States  government.  So  far  as  the  people  were 
concerned,  he  was  not  disappointed.  They  received  him  in  a  noble 
manner,  and  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome  to  our  shores ;  but  not  so 
with  the  government.  Here  he  met  with  a  coolness  that  was  a 
stranger  to  all  Hungarian  ideas  of  hospitality.  Kossuth  had  observed 
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the  same  cold  hospitality  in  the  British  goyemment;  but  it  did  not 
surprise  him  there,  for  in  England  he  breathed  the  tar  of  monardij. 
It  was,  however,  with  real  surprise,  that  he  found  the  same  ooldness 
at  Washington,  the  very  focus  of  republicanism.  Here  he  looked  foi 
a  most  cordial  and  genuine  republican  reception ;  but  all  was  as  cold 
as  monardij,  even  to  the  republican  Governor  of  Hungary,  who 
came,  by  express  invitation,  a  guest  to  our  shores.  He  was  quietly 
told :  "  Governor  Kossuth,  we  are  very  glad  to  see  you ;  we  sym- 
pathize deeply  with  you  for  Hungary ;  we  acknowledge  the  justness, 
and  the  nobleness  of  your  prindples ;  we  are  fully  sensible  of  the 
extent  of  your  wrongs,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  see  them  removed ; 
but  we  are  sorry,  very  sorry  to  tell  you,  that  we  can  do  nothing  for 
you ;  we  acknowledge  that  you  have  been  robbed  of  vour  country, 
and  of  your  natural  rights,  and  exiled  from  the  land  or  your  birth — 
^t  you  are  our  brother  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty.  .  But  still, 
we  can  do  nothing  for  you.  Material  aid  is  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  as  for  a  further  demonstration  of  our  sympathy,  it  will  not 
do.  We  would  offend  Austria  and  Russia  if  we  were  to  speak 
louder  than  we  have ;  and  Austria,  you  know,  is  a  great  and  power- 
ful nation.'' 

Kossuth. — ^And  do  the  Americans  think  more  of  offending  such  an 
oppressive  and  tyrannical  government  as  Austria,  tlian  of  maintain- 
ing and  diffusing  their  noble  political  principles  7  Are  they  afraid 
to  speak,  and  to  denounce  Uie  tyrants  of  the  earth  1  If  so,  then  have 
they  degenerated  since  tlie  glorious  days  of  Washington. 

Government. — No,  no,  Governor ;  you  do  pot  understand  us ;  we 
are  not  afraid  to  speak  out ;  but  then  it  will  not  do ;  it  is  bad  policy. 
There  would  be  noUiing  gained  by  it,  and  the  powers  that  be  must 
always  be  respected. 

Kossuth. — Ah !  I  see.  You  are  afraid  of  offending  the  Austrian 
government,  the  bitterest  enemy  on  earth  to  repubHcanism.  You 
care  less  about  diffusing  republican  principles  than  of  the  immediate 
benefits  resulting  from  them.  I  did  not  know  before  that  republi- 
canism was  so  selfish.  I  did  not  believe  before  that  America,  the 
boasted  land  of  freedom,  could  ever  be  made  to  conciliate  tyrants, 
by  suffering  herself  to  be  silent  when  she  saw  them  trampling  under 
foot  the  most  sacred  rights  of  man,  and  all  of  those  principles  the 
dearest  to  every  genuine  republican. 

If  such  a  dialogue  as  the  above  never  actually  occurred,  it  certunly 
was  all  thought. 

Kossuth  luis  now  lefk  our  shores,  probably  with  a  &vorable  opin- 
ion of  our  people  in  general,  whatever  he  may  think  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  government.  It  certainly  is  too  selfish  and  illiberiJ. 
We  do  not  say,  that  we  should  promulgate  republican  prindples, 
with  the  sword,  as  Mohammed  did  the  religion  of  the  Koran ;  but 
we  do  say,  that  standing  as  we  do  before  the  world,  the  great  model 
of  true  republicanism,  and  perfectly  independent  of  every  nation  on 
earth,  and  of  all  of  them  combined,  we  ought  to  throw  aside  all  re- 
serve regarding  the  tyrannies  of  other  powers ;  we  ought  to  denounce 
them  loudly,  and  to  show  them  no  &vor  or  respect  so  long  as  they 
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continue  to  pursue  tiie  voxk  of  trampling  on  the  righto  of  men.  The 
adyocates  of  monarchy  and  despotism  do  not  hesitate  to  treat  our 
republican  prindples  with  open  contempt.  Why,  then,  should  we 
be  so  droumspect — ^so  afraid  of  offending  despotic  powers  1 

We  shall  close  this  paper  with  some  statistica  regarding  the  pre- 
sent population — ^religions,  education,  trade,  internal  improyements, 
znanu&otures,  and  the  mineral  and  agricultural  products  of  Hungary 
-—which  we  derive  principally  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Brace. 

Papulation^ — ^The  latest  statistics  on  this  subject  are  those  of  Dr. 
Schutle,  for  1850.    They  are  as  follows : 

Magyars 5,278,665 

Sloy acki,  aboQt. ..••«•-■•-•>-.•-••>•.••..•■•■•••.••.■>■•■>••  9,000|000 

Croats,        *•      1,000,000 

Batheveo, 600,000 

Baizeaand  Schokaxeiii 1,400»000 

Walltohs, 8,908,876 

GermasB, 1,377,484 

Jews  and  smaller  tribes,  aboat 400,000 

Qbonawez,  a  writer  for  the  Austrian  goyemment,  makes  the  whole 
X>opulation  12,900,158.  According'^^to  Schutle,  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  Hungary  has  increased  more  than  500  per  cent,  during  the 
last  65  years.  The  entire  population  of  Hungary  has  increased, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  only  about  13  per  cent. 

Religion. — ^AU  religions  are  tolerated  in  Hungary,  and  haye  been 
so  eyer  since  the  reign  of  Joseph  IL,  who,  by  a  decree,  dissolyed 
600  monasteries,  and  endowed  with  their  funds  yarious  universities 
and  schools,  at  the  same  time  granting  toleration  to  all  creeds ;  and 
diis  liberal  policy  hiu  been  maintained  by  his  successors.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  statistics,  the  different  religious  seoto  of  Hungary 
are  as  follows : 

Roman  CathoKes, 6,130,188 

Greek  Catholics, « 1,322,344 

Protestants  (Latherans,  CalTinisu,  and  Unitarians), 2,900,334 

Greeks,  not  united, 2,283,505 

Jews 844,035 

All  the  Croats  are  Soman  Catholics.  The  Butheyena  are  of  the 
Greek  Church.  About  two-thirds  of  the  other  lesser  tribes,  includ- 
ing the  Wallachs,  are  of  the  Greek  Church.  Of  the  Maygars,  about 
seyen-twelfbhs  are  Protestants ;  of  the  Sloyacka,  three-eighths ;  and  of 
the  Germans,  one-fifth. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  goyemed  by  three  archbishops 
and  fourteen  bishops.  These  were  all  members  of  the  Diet,  and 
well  proyided  for.  llie  inferior  clergy  are  poor.  Under  the  old  con* 
stitution,  the  Boman  Catholics  had  the  precedence,  ibe  Archbishop 
of  Gran  being  primate  of  all  Hungary ;  but  the  orthodox  Greek 
Church  was  also  represented  in  the  Diet  by  one  archbishop,  nine 
bishops,  and  two  abbots.  The  United  Greeks  were  represented 
by  four  bishops.  The  Protestants  had  no  representation.  The  late 
reyolution  swept  away  all  representation,  and  reduced  the  country  to 
a  tributary  proyince.  '  . ' 
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The  Archbiflliop  of  Gran  is  now  the  head  of  tiie  Soman  Catholic 
Churdi  in  Hungary.  Tlie  Catholio  dergj  in  Hungary  are  perliaps 
the  most  richly  endowed  in  the  world.  The  Archbishop  of  Gxaa 
has  an  annual  income,  valued  by  Springer,  a  German  writer,  a4 
$250,000.  The  revenues  of  the  Bishop  of  Erlan  are  estimated  at 
$80,000 ;  and  those  of  the  Bishop  of  ^ram  at  about  $100,000  per 
annum.  Tlie  collected  incomes  of  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  ckesrgy 
are  valued  at  $1,620,000.  That  of  the  Greek  Church  is  only  about 
$800,000.    The  Jews  have  about  200  synagogues. 

It  is  important  to  correct,  in  this  connection,  an  opinion  that  has 
prevailed  in  America,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Himgary  favored 
the  Austrian  cause  in  the  late  revolutionary  struggle.  This  is  a 
great  mistake.  The  Catholics  of  Hungary  were  among  the  truest 
Hungarian  patriots,  and  fought  side  by  side  with  the  Frotestants, 
and  all  for  the  independence  of  the  country.  Thousands  of  them 
perished,  with  all  they  had,  for  Hungary.  Speaking  of  the  city  of 
Gros  Wardein,  Mr.  Brace  says : 

''  Just  within  the  town  my  companions  pointed  out  to  me  a  fine  large 
park  and  handsome  house,  belonging  to  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  much 
beloved  by  the  people,  and  now  in  an  Austrian  prison,  in  Arad,  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  20  years.  He  was  one.  of  the  truest  Hungarian 
patriots,  Uiey  said;  and  thej  were  sealous Protestants  themselves.  It 
perhaps  is  not  known,  in  America,  how  nobly  many  of  the  Catholic  dergy 
sacrificed  all  for  Hungary. 

"  The  celebrated  Catholic  priest  Wimm'ery  who  had  won  the  confidence 
of  the  whole  people  by  his  self-aenying  efforts  among  the  poor,  in  esta- 
blishing schools  and  improving  agriculture,  organissed,  and  conmianded  per- 
sonally, a  division  of  the  National  Guards.  Many  others  proved  their  de- 
votion to  Hungary,  by  dying  on  the  scaffolds  or  the  gallows  for  their 
cause."* 

Mr.  Brace,  who  was  seized  as  an  American,  while  traveling  in 
Hungary,  in  1851,  ,on  mere  suspicion,  and  cast  into  an  Austrian 
dungeon,  where  he  was  confined  80  days,  found  there,  among  some 
100  companions  confined  for  political  offences,  many  Catholic  priests, 
besides  rrotestant  clergymen  and  Jewish  rabbis.f  "  The  clergy  m 
Hungary,"  says  Mr.  Brace,  "  have  fiired  very  badly  at  the  hands  of 
the  Austrian  government  since  the  revolution.  •  •         • 

Numbers  of  them  have  been  handed  or  shot,  and  these  not  of  any 
one  sect,  but  Catholic  priests  and  bishops,  aa  well  as  Protestant  clergy- 
men, deacons,  and  superintendents."  Mr.  Brace's  authority,  regarding 
the  Catholics  of  Hungary,  can  hardly  be  doubted,  as  he  is  a  warm 
Protestant 

The  Protestant  church  in  Hungary  suffered  violent  persecutions 
until  the  dose  of  the  18th  century,  when  they  acquired  toleration ; 
and  what  is  most  remarkable,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Catholics  of 


*  Bnee'a  Hangtry,  p.  271. 

t  Jottice  and  tnitD  reaaire  na  to  state,  that  in  the  late  Hungarian  rerolotion  Uie  Jewt 
took  an  actiTe  part  witn  t^e  Hongarian  patriota,  and  fooghfe  brarely  for  the  c«ue  of 
liberty.    Many  of  them  are  now  dragging  oat  their  Uvea  in  ATXstriui  dnngeona.  * 
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Hungary  tfaenouselvea.  Indeed,  lays  Mr.  Brace,  "  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  attacks  an  the  Protestants  have  scarcely  ever  come 
from  thehr  fellow-countrymen  in  Hungary.  The  two  churches  in 
Hungary  have  generally  lived  very  amicably.  The  hostility  is  from 
Vienna." 

Since  the  revolution  the  Protestants  of  Hungary  have  been  depriv- 
ed of  their  churdi  government,  it  being  deem^  too  republican  in  its 
character ;  but  otherwise  it  remains  the  same.  Its  preachers  are 
watched,  aa  are  all  priests  in  Hungary,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to 
make  the  pulpit  the  medium  of  declamation  against  the  Austrian 
government  The  persecution  comes  entirely  from  Vienna,  where 
the  Austrian  government  has  no  religion.  Austria  cares  nothing  for 
any  of  the  churches  in  Hungary,  oalj  so  far  as  its  despotic  political 
views  are  concerned.  It  will  tolerate  anything  that  tolerates 
de^otism* ' 

2Va(^.— We  have  nothing  later  on  this  subject  than  1847.  The 
exports  of  that  year  to  Austria  amounted  to  $26,735,400 ;  the  im- 
ports from  Austria,  to  $28,735,400.  The  exports  to  other  countries, 
during  the  same  year,  amounted  to  $4,833,978 ;  the  imports  from 
them,  to  $8,385,975.  The  exports  from  Hungary  to  Austria,  in  1847, 
were  the  following  articles : 

Wool $8,376,880 

Hides 7tl,460 

Hemp 809,980 

Eagi 160,107 

Feathers 160,075 

Wheat 9,801,934 

Oats 580,943 

Hie  imports  from  Austria  were — 

Cotton  goods 90.793,000 

Woolen  ••  3,684,695 

Linen  and  hempen  manofactares ••••. 2,004,253 

Iron  and  steel  wares 1,906,476 

Yam 1,707,333 

Bilk  goods 1,422,300 

Leather 511,207 

The  agricultural  products  of  Hungary  are  the  same  as  those  of  our 
northern  states. 

i?ai/road!s.— There  are  several  lines,  all  in  the  possession  of  the 

fovernment  That  extending  along  the  Danube,  from  Marchogg  to 
'esth  and  Szolnok,  is  215  miles  long,  and  cost  about  110,506,106. 
Austria  has  made  no  improvements  in  Hungary  since  the  revolu- 
tion, except  in  the  way  of  fortifications,  the  better  to  enslave  the 
Hungarians.  Some  old  prisons  have  been  fitted  up,  and  they  are 
now  filled  with  hundredsof  poor  Hungarian  patriots,  guilty  of  nothing 
but  a  love  of  liberty.  May  the  day  speedily  come,  when  they  may 
see  their  Austrian  jailors  and  Austrian  tyrants  biting  the  dust ! 

Hungary  is  very  deficient  in  roads.    With  an  area  of  about 

100,000  square  mUes,  there  are  only  about  2,000  miles  of  road  in 

^the  whole  country,  and  not  more  than  three  or  four  regular  lines  of 


Oxen.  ■••■••••«•.••■■••  ••  91,995,560 
Hogs.  ■«•■■«•  .b....*.....  1,969,430 

Bheep 336,163 

Horses 254,125 

Useful  Metals 1,601,074 

Tobaeoo 1,337,760 
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Btage-coaohes.  The  oountry  being  leyel  mostly,  in  wet  weather  die 
roi^s  are  nearly  impassable.  The  country  is  admirably  fitted  lor 
rail-roads,  and  under  a  good  government  it  would  hare  them,  coa> 
necting  its  fertile  plains  with  lAirkey,  the  Adriatic,  and  with  Gerxnanj. 
A  good  government  would  make  Hungary  one  of  the  richest  oountries 
on  the  globe. 

Mineral  Products, — ^Hungary  yields  annually  gold  and  silver  to 
the  amount  of  11,037,178;  of  copper,  $689,040;  and  of  iron, 
$1,250,000.  It  also  yields  lead,  cobalt,  antimony,  rock  salt,  aloin, 
and  coal,  in  large  quantities ;  also  potter's  clay,  porcelam,  limestone, 
marble,  chalk,  gypsum,  alabaster,  asbestos,  fiiller's  earth,  and 
sulphur. 

Of  the  precious  stones,  it  affords  the  opal,  ruby,  topaz,  amethyst, 
jasper,  agate,  etc. 

Manufcxtures, — Of  these,  Hungary  has  those  of  pottery,  earthen- 
ware, porcelain,  inm-ware,  paper,  colors,  doth,  refined  sugar,  and  of 
beet-root  sugar,  champagne,  candles,  soap,  soda,  potash,  8al1))etre, 
machinery,  ^c,  60c.;  in  all,  about  500  manufacturing  establi^ 
ments. 

Education. — ^Institutions  for  education  are  numerous  in  Hungary. 
The  University  at  Pesth  is  one  of  the  most  richly  endowed  institu- 
tions in  Europe.  It  is  under  the  care  of  the  government.  Its^utQ- 
ity,  however,  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  its  lai^e  revenues. 
There  are  thi'ee  royal  academies,  at  Presburg,  Gros  Wardein,  and 
Easchan ;  the  Royal  Mountain  Academy,  at  ^hemniz;  the  Econo- 
mical Institute,  at  Altenburg ;  the  Industrial  School,  united  with  a 
Geometrical  Institute,  at  Pesth.*  There  are  several  Lyceums,  and 
68  Gymnasia,  entirely  new  formed.  The  Greek  Catholics  have  a 
Gymnasium  at  Bel^nyes.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  five  Normal 
Sdiools  for  teachers,  at  Pesth,  Raab,  Gros  Wardein,  and  in  two 
other  toVms.  The  United  Greeks  have  one  at  Arad.  There  are  also 
three  Lutheran  Protestant  Colleges,  and  15  Gymnasia,  large  and 
small ;  also  four  Reformed  Protestant  Colleges,  and  11  Gymnasia. 

The  other  institutions  of  education  in  Hungary  are :  72  Semina- 
ries for  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  Priests ;  14  Educational  Houses 
for  the  same ;  10  Nunneries ;  two  Seminaries  for  girls ;  18  Music 
Schools ;  20  Drawing  Schools ;  two  Deaf  and  Dumb  histitutions;  and 
two  Institutions  for  the  Blind.    Ten  Gymnasia  have  been  dosed. 

So  many  institutions  of  learning,  in  a  country  like  Hungary,  with 
an  area  not  greater  than  that  of  Wisconsin,  or  100,000  square  miles, 
speak  well  for  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people.  Indeed,  under 
so  free  and  democratic  a  form  of  government  as  Hungary  has  had 
since  the  great  reforms  in  1835,  the  people  of  Hungary  must  neces- 
sarily be  generally  intelligent,  and  more  or  less  educated,  far  beyond 
anything  found  either  in  France  or  England.  The  language  of  the 
schools  is  German,  except  in  those  parts  where  the  majority  of  the 
scholars  are  Hungarian ;  but  of  their  present  actual  condition  Mr. 
Brace,  the  latest  writer,  gives  us  no  information. 
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ART.  n-EMIGRATION: 

nS  RESULTS,  AHD  FUTUaX  POUOT. 

Thb  advancement  of  population  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
decennial  term,  resulting  in  a  great  measure  from  increased  immigra- 
tion, is  a  tJieme  for  profitable  reflection,  ^le  tide  of  emigmtion  that 
has  set  so  strongly  to  our  shores  continues  to  flow,  and  its  waters 
prow  more  tiirbid  and  swollen  eadi  year.  No  legislative  prohibition 
impedes  its  course,  and  it  rushes  fearfully  onward,  penetrating  every 
bay  and  inlet  of  our  coast,  and  roUine  its  heavy  surges'  up  to  our 
wharves,  it  there  discharges  its  ponderous  burthen,  in  haste  for  the 
next  sucession. 

Hitherto  we  have  required  the  assistance  of  all  who  have  visited 
our  shores.  The  vast  accessions  of  uninhabited  regions  that  have 
been  rapidly  gained,  would  long  have  been  unprofitable  without  those 
living  supplies  which  have  freighted  so  heavily,  the  emigrant  vessels. 
Without  tnese,  our  western  ^ds  would  still  have  remained  savage, 
and  the  limits  of  our  extension  been  greatly  circumscribed.  With- 
out these,  the  broad  belt  of  civilization  that  now  links  together  twp 
sister  oceans  would  have  proved  abortive  to  this  end.  With  them, 
our  infant  country,  in  l^e  development  of  her  resources^  has  grown 
powerful,  and  a  diadem  of  stars  has  crowned  her  years. 

To  indicate  the  full  measure  of  aid  aflbrded  by  emigration,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  figures,  and  for  this  purpose  shall  rely  mainly  on 
the  returns  of  the  Cerent  censuses.  Commencing  as  &r  back  as  1810, 
we  find  the  number  of  foreigners  arrived  firom  that  period  to  1820, 
amounted  to  114,000;  fit>m  1820  to  1830,  there  were  204,000; 
firom  1830  to  1840,  778,500 ;  from  1840  to  1850,.  1,500,000,  exhibit- 
ing  a  large  ratio  of  increase  during  each  decade.  Comparing  our 
population  in  1840  (17,000,000)  with  the  last  enumeration  in  1850, 
(23,000,000,)  we  discover  an  advance  of  6,000,000,  and  the  emigra- 
tion for  the  mtervening  period  being  1,500,000,  it  has  fiimished  one- 
fourth  of  our  increase  in  ten  years. 

To  show  the  distribution  of  this  foreign  population,  we  shall  note 
the  ratio  of  increase ;  first,  in  some  of  the  divisions  of  states;  next,  in 
a  few  of  the  states  individually,  and  then  in  some  of  the  cities.  As- 
suming the  density  of  population  for  our  measure,  we  annex  the  fol- 
lowing: 

laiwbt.  sq.  m.,      lahabi.  sq.  m., 

1840.  1850. 

New-Eneland  Stetes 35.63 43.23 

Middle  State* 43.33 57.10 

Soatheni  and  Southwestern  (81«Ta)  States..  1 1.90 14.00 

Northwestern  States 5.70 11.80 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  middle  and  northwestern  states 
exhibit  the  largest  proportion  of  increase,  the  latter  having  nearly 
doubled,  and  these  are  precisely  the  divisions  most  visited  by  emi- 
grants. Confining  ourselves  to  these  two  divisions,  then,  we  will 
Aamine  some  of  the  states  individually. 
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Inhabs.  tq.  n.,       Inhabs.  tq.  dl, 
1840.  1850. 

NewYoA M.08 67.6« 

FraocylTUiu  •••■••••■>•■••  ■■•■••■■•••«37«45a»a»«>>««tt»«50.S5 

MarfUnd 50.«3 62.31 

Ohio 38.09 49.55 

Iowa 0.84 3.77 

WUconsin 0.57 .•^....  5.45 

A  relative  advanoe^  to  be  aoooonted  for  nuunly  bj  the  immeoae 
nnmber  of  foreigners  that  are  there  daOy  seeking  settlements.  We 
have  seen  it  stated  that,  for  the  rast  year  alone,  sixty  iktnuand  emi- 
grants have  located  in  Iowa.  But  to  magnify  these  resnHa  atiH 
more,  we  will  observe  now  the  increase  of  cities. 

Pop.  in  1840.         Pop.  in  1850.      BatMorisereuSb 

Buffalo 18,212 42,261 132.03 

Oswego 4,665 12,205 161.62 

Pitttbaigh 21,115 46,601....^ 120.70 

Alleghany 10,089 21,261 110.73 

Cincinnati 46,338 125,000 169.80 

Olerelami 6,071 17,034 180.57 

St.  Louis 16,469 80,000 385.70 

Chicago,  niinoia 4,470 29,963 570.31 

MUwankie,  Wii 1,712 20,061 1071.78 

Here  is  exhibited  a  growth  nnequaled  in  the  history  of  the  world : 
cities  springing^into  existence,  Minerva-like,  without  sny  process  of 
maturation.  Were  the  cause  of  their  sudden  being  unknown,  the 
effect  would  seem  magical ;  but  there  is  exerted  a  power  visible  and 
more  potent  than  the  stroke  of  Vulcan. 

Tlius  far  we  have  shown  the  results  of  emigration  by  the  inorease 
of  our  population,  the  settlement  of  new  regions,  and  tiie  orea^on  of 
large  and  populous  cities.  We  will  now  examine  it  in  a  new  aspect^ 
its  moral  influence  on  our  insHtuHons,  It  is  well  known  that  a  sud- 
den transition  from  positive  restriction  to  unbridled  license  is  inju- 
rious to  our  constitution,  moral  and  physical.  Yet  such  is  newrly  the 
position  of  the  newly^arrived  emigrant  A  short,  a  trifling  interval 
elapses  after  his  advent,  and  he  becomes  invested  with  all  the  rights 
of  our  inheritance — our  coequal.  He  nndei^oes  a  metamonphosis 
miraculous  to  himself  But  how  is  he  fitted  for  the  change,  for  the 
dischai^  of  his  new  duties,  the  exeroise  of  his  unwonted  privO^esI 
Has  previous  training  prepared  him  for  disoretionarv  judgment? 
Will  prudence  characterize  his  aotsi  Will  Americans  destiny  be 
more  secure,  her  dignity  undimiuished,  her  institutions  imimpaired, 
by  his  agency  f  Before  answering  these,  let  us  ascertain  whence  the 
emigrants  come,  their  national  clmracteristios,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  have  been  reared. 

During  the  year  1861,  there  arrived  at  New-York,  from  foreign 
ports,  289,601  emigrants.  Of  these  163,256,  or  nearly  two-thirds, 
were  Irish;  68,883,  or  one-fourth,  Germans;  38,553  English,  7,302 
French,  and  6,0<>4  Scotch.  The  proportion  arriving  at  other  ports 
remaining  nearly  the  same,  varying  perhaps  in  favor  of  the  Germaos, 
evinces  that  the  largest  numbers  are  Irish  and  Germans. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  what  should  be  our  future  policy  in  relation 


to  tUs  sulgeott  Before  making  a  reply,  we  wUl  eonsider  our  present 
position.  We  are  now  poeseesed  of  an  area  of  3,000,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  28,000,000  inhabitants,  giving  an  average 
density  of  7.22  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile;  or,  exduding  the  ter- 
ritories, 15.48.  Compared  with  the  population  of  other  countries,  the 
qMurseneas  of  our  own  seems  very  great,  and  would  appear  to  indi- 
cate the  need  ot  every  enoouragement  for  settlement 

But,  to  recur  to  our  querv-^w  shall  we  regulate  the  admission 
of  foreigners  in  future  ?  Snail  we  place  an  interdict  on  those  who 
are  ^et  surcharging  our  ports,  and  say  to  themr— ''  stay ;  we  have  no 
further  relief  for  you  1"  Shall  we  close  the  portals  of  this  happy 
'^  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free,"  and  allow  the  oppressed  and  out- 
oast  of  our  race  to  linger  in  dungeons  of  despotic  xiile,  or  die  amid 
fields  of  desolation  and  starvation  1  Shall  we  arrest  the  progress  of 
our  western  states  and  diminish  their  speedy  growth?  No;  we 
would  do  neither  of  these*  But  we  would  not  wuh  what  we  have 
already  nobly  done.  We  would  prize  too  highly  our  privileges,  to  be 
indifferent  to  anything  that  could  endanger  Sieir  perpetuity.  Jealous 
affection  for  these  should  awaken  our  apprehension,  lest  we  peril  them 
by  our  careleu  gmierotUy,  We  would  still  admit  the  stranger  who 
knocks  at  our  door,  but  we  would  so  receive  him  and  regulate  his 
conduct,  that  he  would  be  most  benefited  by  his  new  position,  and 
occasion  no  harm  to  others.  We  would  have  our  naturalization  laws 
modified,  so  that  a  subject  of  numarohy  shall  be  only  a  minor  of  our 
republic,  required  to  await  maturitv,  before  he  can  become  one  of 
the  sovereigns  of  our  land.  Let  uie  short  term  of  apprenticeship 
now  required  for  one  of  the  noblest  callings  of  liib-^the  exercise  of 
free  privileges — ^be  extended.  Let  us  impose  every  safeguard 
around  the  ballot-box — *'  the  palladium  of  our  freedom,**  that  it  may 
be  preserved  untarnished,  the  sacred  heritage  of  fiiture  generations. 
Let  these  or  wiser  provisions  be  enacted,  and  then  may  we  wtlemtu 
all  who  wish  to  come,  and  promise  to  them  that  stability  they  else- 
where crave.  Then  shall  we  have  accelerated  our  country  to  tfiat 
pinnacle  of  distinction  and  supremacy  to  which  she  is  surely  and  ra- 
pidly attaining.  South  Cibouka. 


ART.  UL-^HE  ISLANDS  OP  THE  PACIPIC:  THE  HAWAIIAN  CLUSTER. 

NATURAL  PRODUCTIONS — ^INHABITANTS,  OBARAOTIR  AND  NUMBER — THE 
SANDWICH  ISLAND8**NATURAL  RBBOUROES  AND  PRODUCTIONS— TABLES 
OF  XXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS — CUSTOM-HOUSB  RSTURNS — ^BDUOATION, 
OOVXRNHKNT,  XTC. 

<*  Trade  it  the  golden  girdle  of  the  glohe." 

Thb  United  States,  the  last  great  power  to  appear  upon  the  theatre 
of  action,  has  become  an  arbiter  in  die  afl&irs  of  the  Paoifio,  and  is 
preparing  to  enter  the  lists  where  Britain  and  Spain  and  France  have 
for  ages  enjoyed  the  supremacy.    It  is  but  a  natural  sequence  of  the 
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annexation  of  Oalifomia  and  Oregon,  and  of  tihat  Mexican  war,  whidi, 
however  brilliant  in  its  results,  caused  Mr.  Calhoun  to  dedare  in  the 
Senate  that  the  first  act  of  the  drama  of  American  history  was  ended, 
the  curtain  had  fellen,  and  everything  beyond  was  uncertain  and  con- 
fused. 

We  are  at  last  upon  the  Pacifia  There  are  our  ports  and  harbors 
— our  ships,  our  people,  and  our  merchandise ;  our  civilization,  our 
laws,  our  constitutions :  with  Russia,  almost  for  a  neighbor:  wiUi 
Qiinamen,  protesting  against  the  acts  of  our  governors ;  with  Sand- 
wich Islanders,  claiming  our  protection !  Surely  Mr.  Calhoui^  was 
right-— old  Rome  b  revived;  but  old  Rome,  thank  God!  without  its 
paganism ;  we  hope  without  its  Csasars  (to  come).  Though  uncertain, 
oonfiised,  why  not  glorious  the  future?  Glorious  in  Christian 
power,  in  arts,  in  commerce,  in  liberty  and  in  laws?  We  invoke  this 
with  true  patriotic  heart  for  our  country. 

It  becomes  us  then  to  be  informed  about  the  Pacific— its  isles  and 
its  continents,  and  we  are  determuxed  that  these  subjects  shall  be 
presented  fairly  and  liberally  in  our  pages.  The  country  has  hardly 
yet  recovered  from  the  surprise  of  learning  that  the  government  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  disgusted  by  Uie  excesses  of  the  French  under 
Dillon,  and  their  claims  tl&ough  Perrin,  have  proposed  to  our  own  go- 
vernment the  establishment  of  a  protectorate  over  them,  or  an  uncondi- 
tional annexation  of  their  domain.  Of  these  points  there  can  be  no 
doubt — ^but  of  the  event  who  can  speak  ?  If  Cuba  be  necessary  as  a 
key  to  the  gulf  and  western  vallevs,  why  not  these  islands,  with  their 
admirable  harbors,  as  half-way  houses  or  houses  of  refiige  for  our 
whalemen — ^points  of  security  in  the  voyages  of  our  Califomian  and 
Oregonian  marine?*    Who  will  answer  ? 

The  Pacific  Ocean,  including  its  various  archipelagoes,  reaches  in  a 
direct  line,  on  the  equator,  from  the  Island  of  Sumatra  or  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Malacca  to  the  coast  of  South  America  near  Quito— 
a  distance  of  175  degrees  of  longitude ;  or,  at  about  the  eighth  parallel 

*  The  FolyiMsian  thus  atrongly  preues  the  advanuget  posBessed  in  tihis  respect  by 
the»eiaUiw]«: 

^  In  view  of  these  facUi  and  with  the  knowledge  that  gooda  can  be  entered  here  forre- 
ahipmeot,  sabject  onl^  to  a  transit  duty  of  one  per  cenL,  the  advantafiea  of  thU  port,  aa  a 
depot  for  goods  awaiting  a  market,  must  appear  qnite  apparent  If  the  late  decision  of 
the  Collector  of  San  Francisco  is  carried  into  execution,  we  submit  to  consignees  theret 
havinff  cargoes  noon  their'  hands,  whether  it  would  sot  be  a  material  saving  or  expense  to 
send  their  ships  nere  to  discharge  and  store  their  goods,  until  a  farorable  moment  arrives 
for  effecting  sales. 

**  We  shall,  without  doubti  hare  a  line  of  steamers  mnnin^  between  the  islands  and  the 
eoast  within  a  few  months.  By  this  expeditions  mode  or  intercourse  goods  could  be 
thrown  into  that  market  within  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  merchants  there  woold  always 
know  the  stateof  the  demand,  and  the  proper  time  to  have  them  forwarded. 

"In  addition  to^the  above  facilities,  vessels  can  get  stone  ballast,  Wood,  and  water,  of 
the  very  best  description,  in  anv  quanti^,  and  so  convenient,  that  casks  can  be  filled  in  a 
lighter  or  ship's  boat  from  die  hose,  as  ft  comes  from  <he  iron  pipes.  This  water  is  per- 
fectly soft,  i>ein^  brought  from  a  spring  some  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  sea,  without  oom> 
Ing  in  contact  with  the  ground. 

**  We  are  conident  in  the  belief  that  Honolulu  possesses  all  the  advantages  for  a  large 
commercial  depot  for  the  North  Pacific,  especially  for  California  and  Oregon,  which  wifl, 
ere  long,  be  a|mreciated  and  employed,  in  preference  to  Valparaiso  or  any  other  port  in 
this  ocean  ;  and  where  assoRed  cargoes  for  those  points,  and  for  the  more  norUiem  poi* 
Misk>Bs  of  the  Hessians,  can  be  mi^e  up  at  the  very  shorteit  notice." 
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of  norih  latatade,  from  the  Gulf  of  Siam  to  the  Bay  of  Panama^  fally 
160  degrees;  orone>half  the  cin^pif^renoe  of  the  earth.  In  breadth 
it  extends  from  about  60^  north  to  50^  south— «  distance  of  110  de- 
greesy  or  near  8,000  miles.  Its  length  in  the  latitude  of  Or^on  is 
about  4,500  miles,  and  its  southern  length  from  Australia  to  CMi  is 
about  6,000  miles — 135  degrees  of  lonsitude.  The  water-surface  of 
this  vast  basin  is  rather  greater  than  &e  entire  land-sur&oe  of  the 
globe.  But  it  is  not  one  entire  and  unrelieved  expanse  of  water. 
Scattered  over  the  greater  part  of  its  extent, — ^principally  the  portion 
Iving  between  the  parallels  of  latitude  309  north  and  south,  and  west  of 
the  meridian  60^  west  from  Washington, — are  innumerable  islands, 
solitary,  or  in  dusters,  rejoicing  in  all  the  luxuriance  afforded  by  a 
rich  soil  and  a  delightful  tropical  dimate. 

Omitting  the  large  island  of  Australia  or  New-Holland,  which 
may  itself  be  reckoned  a  continent,  these  islands  may  be  thus  gene- 
rally classified:  1.  MabMa^  or  the  Indian  Archipelago,  comprising 
Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  the  PhOippine  Islands,  and  the  Moluccas,  (nr 
Spice  Islands.  2.  The  Isles  of  Japan,  8.  The  Aleutian  chain,  or  the 
Fox  Islands,  extending  across  the  North  Padfic  from  Alashka  to 
Kamschatka.  4.  And  the  remainder,  comprised  under  the  appellation 
of  Pofynesia,  This  latter  division  consists  of  the  following  prindpal 
groups:  the  Ladrone,  or  Marianne  Ides;  the  Garoline  Ides;  ttie 
Central  Archipelago,  and  the  Sandwich  Idanda,  north  of  the  equator, 
and  the  Papuan  Islands— embradng  New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  Solo- 
mon's Ardiipdago,  New  Hebrides,  and  other  adjacent  islands,  the 
Friendly  Islands — ^induding  the  Fidji  and  Navigators',  the  Washing- 
ton and  Marquesas,  the  S<^ety  IsUmds,  and  New  Zealand,  south  of 
the  equator.  It  embraces  a  vast  area,  extending  over  about  one 
hundred  degrees  of  longitude  and  sixty  to  eighty  degrees  of  latitude, 
^oept  New  Zealand  and  a  few  isolated  rocks,  these  islands  all  lie 
within  the  tropics,  yet  they  enjoy  a  most  mild  and  equable  temper- 
ature, being  constantly  fanned  by  the  breezes  and  moistened  by  the 
pluvial  distillations  of  the  Padnc 

The  Indian  Archipelago  embraces  about  800,000  square  miles ;  the 
Isles  of  Japan  about  60,000  square  miles,  and  Polyneda  upwards  of 
200,000— New  Zealand  occupying  of  this  amount  62,000,  the  Papuan 
Isles  125,000,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  7,000.  The  other  groups 
oondst  for  the  most  part  of  small  islands,  Tacanova,  the  largest  of  the 
Fidji,  containing  about  1,500  square  mUes,  and  Tahiti,  the  first  of  the 
Society  Islands,  only  about  600.* 

The  maritime  enterprise  of  the  age  which  first  made  America 
known  to  the  civilized  world  also  brought  to  light  some  of  these  gems 
of  the^ocean.  Magellan,  in  1518,  having  passed  through  the  strait  to 
which  his  name  has  been  given,  traversed  the  South  Pacific  to  the  west 
and  north,  touching  at  the  Ladrones  and  the  Philippines.  Mendana, 
towards  the  dose  of  the  16th  century,  discovered  the  Solomon  Islands 
and  the  Marquesas.  Various  other  navigators  of  all  maritime  nations, 
during  200  years  subsequent,  sailed  through  these  seas  in  their  route 
to  and  from  the  Indies,  and  made  casual  discoveries ;  but  it  is  to  the 
English  explorers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  that  we  are 
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^^„/  indebted  for  information  oonoerning  dua  ii^beretting  ragiofi. 

Tallia  dusoovered  t|)ie  beautiful  M^d  lovely  Otaheite ;  and  Cook,  ut- 
ing  between  the  yean  1767-'79  tnrioe  cirottHmavigatod  the  globe  and 
pretty  fully  en>lored  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  adding  greatly  to  our 
stores  of  knowledge  oonoerning  the  natives  of  the  islands,  fell  a  victim, 
in  the  last-mentioned  year,  to  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Polynesian  <fis- 
covery ;— having  been  killed  the  14th  of  February,  on  the  kJand  of 
Hawaii  (Owhyhee)— one  of  the  groups  entirely  discovered  by  him- 
self, and  by  him  called  the  Sandwich  hlsnds.  Durinff  the  past  half 
century  American  shipping  has  been  gradually  taking  the  commercial 
rule  in  the  Padfic,  and  our  sails  there,  whalers  and  merdiantmen, 
now  far  outnumber  those  of  any  other  nation;  wlule  valuable  geo- 
graphical, ethnographical,  and  scientific  additions  have  been  made  to 
Polynesian  literature  by  the  National  Ej|>loring  Saq>edition  under 
Lieut.  Wilkes. 

This  eatAte  region  of  the  earth  appeaia  to  be  the  result  of  igneous 
agency.  Plutonic  power  might  here  have  been  displayed,  disputing 
Neptune's  sway,  and  giving  oirth  to  many  a  fiiir  isle,  many  a  bri§^ 
spot  of  earth,  fit  abode  for  nymph  or  goddess.  j|The  Island  of  Tahiti 
is  one  lofty  basaltic  mountain,  rising  near  10,000  feet  above  the  aes. 
The  other  Sode^^  Islands,  with  tiie  Marquesas^  are  of  the  same  gene- 
ral nature.  Toma,  on  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  3,000  feet  in 
height,  is  probably  an  incessant  volcano, — ^having  been  in  activity 
whenever  it  was  visited.  An  active  volcano  exists  on  the  island 
Ahrym,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides.  The  largest  of  the  Gambler  group 
is  elevated  upwards  of  1,200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  evidently  an 
extinct  volcano.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  several  volcanoes,  both 
active  and  extinct  Hawaii,  the  laigest,  has  two  peaks,  Mauna  Loa 
and  Mauna  Eea,  whidi  rise  each  about  14,000  feet  in  height  In  the 
flank  of  Mauna  Loa  occurs  the  volcanic  crater  Eilauea,  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  largest  in  the  world.  Tbud 
droumference  of  the  crater  at  the  top  is  24  miles,  with  a  depth  of 
1,200  feet  to  the  surface  of  the  burning  lake  within,  which,  two  miles 
in  length  by  one  in  breadth,  is^in  a  constant  state  of  ebullition.  An 
eruption  took  place  last  spring,  when  a  large  stream  of  lava  flowed 
down  the  mountain,  reaching  to  within  seven  miles  of  Hilo,  on  By- 
ron*s  Bay,  which  is  about  forty  miles  distant  from  the  crater. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  geology  of  this  region  of  the  earth, 
peculiar  thereto,  exists  in  its  numerous  islands  and  ree&  of  the  coral 
formation.  Many  of  the  low  islands  present  this  formation  in  thdr 
entire  sur&ce,  and  to  a  considerable  depth  below  the  water  levd ; 
whilst  a  number  of  the  most  elevated  mountainous  islands  are  par- 
tially encircled  by  coral  reefi.  It  waa  long  supposed  that  this  pro- 
duction of  the  enterprising  and  indefiitigable  coral  insect  had  its 
foundation  in  the  unlmown  and  un&thomable  depths  of  the  ocean; 
and  surmises  have  even  been  made  that  tins  industrious  race  are 
widely  engaged  throughout  the  whole  of  Polynesia  in  their  silent 
labors,  and  they  were  some  day  to  startie  the  old  world  by  the  sud- 
den completion  of  a  new,  vast  ccmtinent  Without  any  disparage- 
ment whatever  of  the  industry  of  the  insect  builder,  it  may  well  be 
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doubted  wh«dier  their  labon  begin  at  any  yeiy  great  depth  below 
the  water  sarfaoe— whether  they  he  not,  indeed,  qoite  soperfioial* 
CSapt  King,  a  navigator  of  the  same  era  with  Qipt.  Ox>k,  thus  speaks 
of  Elizabeth's  Island,  under  the  Tropic  of  Gq>riooni,  near  to  Pit- 
cairn's: 

*<<  We  found  that  tiiis  island  differed  easentlaHy  from  all  others  in  its 
vicinity,  and  belonsed  to  a  peculiar  formation.  ....  The  island  is  five 
mOes  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  and  has  a  flat  surface  nearly  eighty 
feet  above  the  sea.  On  all  sides  except  the  north,  it  is  bounded  by  per- 
pendicular clifis,  about  fifty  feet  hign,*composed  entirely  of  dead  coral, 
more  or  less  porous,  honey-combed  at  the  surface,  and  hardening  into  a 
compact  calcareous  substance  within,  possessing  the  fracture  of  secondary 
limestone,  and  with  a  spemes  of  pdillepore  interspersed  through  it  TIm 
dead  coral,  of  which  the  higher  part  of  the  island  is  composed,  is  nearly 
drcumsoribed  by  ledges  of  living  coral,  which  project  beyond  each  other  at 
different  depths ;  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island  the  &st  of  these  had  an 
easy  slope  from  the  beach  to  a  distance  of  about  fifty  yards,  when  it  ter- 
minated abruptly  about  three  fathoms  under  water.  The  next  ledge  had  a 
greater  descent,  and  extended  to  two  hundred  yards  fi-om  the  beach,  with 
twenty-five  fatiioms  over  it,  and  there  ended  as  abruptly  as  the  fonner,  a 
short  distance  beyond  which  no  bottom  could  be  gained  with  two  hundred 
fiMhomsof  line." 

Judging  firom  the  known  volcanic  form  and  nature  of  many  of  the 
elevated  islands,  from  tlie  above  description  of  Henderson  Islandi 
and  from  the  general  oval  or  oiroular  shape  of  the  low  coral  islands 
and  reefs,  whidi  most  frequently  have  in  thebr  centres  lagoons  or  de* 
pressions  oorreqK>ndmg  with  the  craters  of  volcanic  peaks,  it  may 
easily  be  concaved  that  this  whole  region  of  archipelagoes  has  been 
the  theatre  of  grand  sub-aqnatio  volcanic  ^action,  which  resulted  in  the 
raising  up  of  cones  to  various  degrees  of  elevation — some  above, 
others  below,  the  level  of  the  sea.  Those  submerged  cones  which 
approached  nearest  to  the  surface  were  pitched  upon  by  the  insect 
workers  as  the  bases  of  their  coralline  structure,  which  being  reared 
oomparatively  a  short  distance  to  the  sur&ce,  the  islands  thus  formed 
appeared  in  the  same  circular  or  oval  shape  as  the  peaks  upon  which 
they  were  founded.  The  Insects,  having  from  their  calcareous  secre- 
tions built  up  their  cellular  abode  beyond  the  reach  of  the  highest 
tides,  have  died  out  and  left  a  desert  rock ;  ^ich,  however,  by  the 
secretion  of  v^table  matter  from  the  waves,  has  soon  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  soil  ^pable  of  affording  germination  and  sustenance  to 
the  cocoa  palm  (Haari)  and  other  hardy  plants,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
to  a  luxuriant  growth  of  all  the  most  delicious  tropical  productions. 
On  the  more  elevated  islands  the  decomposition  of  tne  volcanio 
stones  has  produced  an  exceedingly  fertile  soil. 

Iliese  iskmds  are  all  singularly  destitute  of  the  useful  and  valuable 
metals,  neither  gold,  silver,  iron,  nor  copper  being  found ;  but  their 
mineral  resouroes  are  as  yet  unexplored,  and  comparatively  un- 
known. 

Natwral  Produeiion$,'^The  flora  of  Polynesia  embraces  a  very 
great  number  and  variety  of  fruit  trees  and  plants  of  esculent  nature^ 
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^riiich  grow  in  tropical  luxunaaoe,  sapplying  all  the  waata  of  tbe 
natives,  and  rendering  agrioultore  almost  needless.    Tbe  Paeft  or 
Bread-fruit,  {Artoearpus  ineisa^)  the  Haari,  or  Coooa-nut,  the  Taro, 
{Arum  eseulentum^)  the  Pia,  {Tacea  pinnatifida^)  similar  to  the  a^ 
row-root,  the  Plantain  and  Banana,  {Muaa  mpienium  and  Musa  pan- 
disiaca^)  the  yam,  {Dioacarea  afato,)  the  Chinese  Paper  Mulbenj, 
{MoruspapyrifiraA  the  Hala,  {Pandanus  odaratA  the  Rata,  {Inocarpvs 
edulis,)  a  native  diestnut,  the  Vi,  a  roedes  or  plum,  the  Ahio,  n- 
sembling  the  apple,  the  Sandal-wood,  {Santcelum  FreifeineHanum^)  the 
Kukui,  (Aleurites  tribba,)  and  the  To,  or  sugar-cane,  are  the  princi- 
pal indigenous  productions.     Oranges,  limes,  shaddocks,  dltat>n% 
tamarinds,  pine-apples,  guavas,  figs,  the  coffee  plant,  and    other 
exotics  have  been  introduced  into  various  of  the  islands,  and  thrive 
well.    The  vine  was  cultivated  by  the  missionaries,  but  has  been  de- 
stroyed jn  the  wars.    Many  of  our  domestic  vegetables — as  •beans, 
cabbages,  cucumbers,  melons,  pumpkins,  dsc.,  are  also  raised  to  some 
extent. 

The  bread-fruit  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank,  being  the 
principal  article  of  food  of  the  natives.    It  is  cooked  in  various  ways, 
generally  roasted  or  baked.    The  tree  produces  three  or  four  cropa 
in  a  year.    There  are  fifty  varieties  of  this  tree.    The  ooooa-pahn 
flourishes  alike  in  the  most  fertile  valleys  and  on  the  wildest  rod^y 
beach  and  mountain  sides.    The  yam,  which  affords  an  excellent 
article  of  food,  is  not  very  extensively  cultivated,  though  in  some 
islands  it  is  raised  in  the  rich  valleys,  or  on  prepared  terraces.    The 
taro,  which  has  a  broad  and  beautiful  silvery  green  leaf,  grows  in 
soil  covered  with  water.    The  root  may  be  eaten  at  the  age  of  one 
year  or  less,  but  it  attains  its  excellence  in  two  or  three  years. 
Both  the  leaf  and  the  root  have  an  exceedingly  pungent  flavor  when 
in  the  undressed  state — a  fact  which  the  tongue  of  the  writer  can 
bear  sad  testimony  to ;  but  in  cooking  this  is  completely  dissipated, 
and  the  root  forms  a  wholesome,  palatable  food.    It  is  baked  like 
the  bread-fruit,  and  afterwards  beaten  into  paste,  called  poe.    The 
root  of  the  pia,  beaten  to  pulp  and  washed  repeatedly,  and  dried  in 
the  sun,  forms  a  very  nutritive  substance,  similar  to  arrow-root,  and 
may  in  time  become  an  imported  article  of  commerce.    The  to,  or 
sugar-cane,  grows  spontaneously  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  con- 
siderable attention  is  latterly  pud  to  its  cultivation,  so  that  it  has 
come  to  be  quite  an  article  or  compierce,  as  will  appear  when  we 
come  to  treat  particularly  of  those  islands.     From  the  ti  root 
{dracona  terminalis)  an  inebriating  spirit  called  ava  is  distilled  by 
means  of  a  very  ruae  and  primitive  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  hollow 
log  to  receive  the  macerated  root,  a  bamboo  reed  passing  thenoe 
through  a  trough  of  water,  and  a  calabash  to  receive  the  condensed 
vapor.    The  most  shamefiil,  demoraliring,  •  and  even   murderous 
effects  of  drunkenness  usually  followed  the  indulgence  in  this  liquor 
by  the  natives,  on  festive  occasions.    The  introduction,  however,  of 
foreign  distilled  liquors  among  some  of  the  islanders,  has,  as  a«)d88 
evil,  displaced  in  a  great  measure  this  horrid  stimulus.    It  is  thought 
this  roCt  possesses  valuable  medicinal  qualities,  which  may  be  de- 
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yeloped  in  time.  Sandal-wood  was  fonnerly  oat  to  a  great  extent 
and  exported  to  Chinai  where  it  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  inoenae 
for  buminff  in  the  temples.  Latterly  the  wood  has  been  becoming 
soaice,  and  a  great  falling  off  has  taken  place  in  the  quantity  ex- 

Sorted.  It  is,  too,  inferior  to  the  sandal-wood  of  the  East  Indies, 
rom  the  inner  bark  of  the  piqmr  mulberry,  a  kind  of  doth  or 
matting  is  made,  which  is  used  by  the  natives  ^r  various  purposes 
of  clothing,  bedding,  &c.  The  kukui  tree  yields  a  nut  rich  in  oil, 
which  is,  to  sipme  extent,  being  brought  into  the  market  The  na- 
tives used  the  nuts  for  caudle  purposes,  stringiog  a  number  of  them 
upon  a  rush,  and  enveloping  the  whole  in  leaves  of  the  pandanus. 

The  &una  of  Polynesia  is  not  distinctive,  except  in  the  absence  of 
the  larger  and  nobler  animals.  Of  the  vertebrata  there  are  dogs, 
hogs,  and  rats;  the  albatros,  tropic-l>ird,  petrels,  herons,  and  wUd 
ducks, .wood-pedcers,  turtledoves,  and  pigeons,  Uie  parroquet,  {tri- 
ehoelo$tu8^  with  various  otiier  genera  of  fowl;  besides  an  abun- 
dance of  nsheh.  Horses,  asses,  cows,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  cats,  and 
other  foreign  domestic  animals  have  been  introduced,  and  thrive  well. 
The  native  hog  has  almost  disappeared,  being  supplanted  by  the 
European,  which  is  reared  to  a  very  great  extent  Pork  is  now  the 
favorite  animal  food  of  the  islanders,  although  the  flesh  of  the  dog  is 
highly  prized.  The  metibod  of  preparing  the  meat  of  either  of  these 
animals,  in  the  Sandwidi  Islands,  is  to  surround  it  with  potatoes  and 
the  taro  root,  and  envelop  the  whole  in  taro  leaves,  and  place  the 
mass  in  an  oven  of  hot  stones  to  bake.  The  dish  is  called  by  the 
natives  ItHin,  American  gentlemen  who  have  feasted  on  ItHxned 
pig  and  d(^,  say  they  cannot  readily  distinguish  between  the  two-^ 
they  are  equally  good.  The  delicate  canine  animal  is  small,  and 
destitute  of  hair ;  he  subsists  upon  a  vegetable  diet,  being  fattened 
npon  poe  and  potatoes.  The  Friendly  Islanders  ate  n^  formerly. 
Ijiese  are  of  the  &mily  of  marsiq>ia,  akin  to  the  kangaroo. 

The  coasts  and  lagoons  of  the  islands  abound  in  fish — sharks,  the 
bonito,  ray,  albicore,  rock-flsh ;  in  the  fresh  water  streams,  salmon, 
eels,  ^. ;  and  crabs,  turtles,  &o.  are  caught.  The  eaeheht^  or  sperm 
whale,  the  cape  whale,  humpback,  black-fish,  porpoises,  and  others 
of  the  cetacea  order  are  abundant  in  these  seas.  A  single  male 
oaohelot  often  yields  70  to  90  barrels  of  oil,  and  15  barrels  of  sper- 
maceti. 

InhabitanU — character  and  num^.— The  native  population  of 
Polynesia  consists  of  two  distinct  races  of  the  human  family,  more 
or  less  intermixed,  however,  in  most  of  the  islands :  the  one,  rapuan, 
or  oriental  negro  of  New  Holland,  and  the  othev^  called  generally 
the  Polynesian  race,  approaching  nearly  to  the  Malay  race  of  Asia. 
In  some  of  the  islands  traces  of  both  races  may  be  found  in  equal 
extent,  while,  generally,  the  features  of  one  or  the  other  are  predomi- 
nant. An  arbitrary  line  projeeted  from  Mt  St.  Elias,  on  the  coast 
of  Russian  America,  about  S.  S.  W.,  leaving  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  J^ew-Zealand  oh  the  east,  will  be  found  a  convenient  division. 
West  of  this  line  the  negro  type  greatly  prevails,  being  most  marked 
in   New-Guinea,  New-Britain,  New-Caledonia,  and   the  Solomon 
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Itlands.  The  natiTea  of  Talnli,  (Sooiety  groois)  the  Sandwid^  die 
Friendly  Islande,  and  New-Zealand,  present  tin  fineat  apecimena  of 
the  Polynesian  race,  being  tall,  well  fonned,  of  intelligent  ezpreaaion, 
and  of  pleaaing,  graeeihl  mamiera.  The  New-Zealand  biandi  of  thia 
family  is  called  by  tiiemselrea  *^  Maori,"  or  pure,  in  diatinction  from 
the  mixed  races  of  the  Fidji  and  other  adjoining  ialanda,  though  even 
here  the  flat  nose  and  curly  hair  occur  to  considerable  extent. 

The  language  is  essentially  the  same  over  this  whole  extent  liom 
New-Zealimd  to  Hawaii  on  the  north,  and  to  Vaihou  or  Eaater  Island 
on  the  east-— a  distance  of  70  degreea  of  latitude,  and  60  or  80  of 
longitude.  When  firat  diaoovered,  the  natiTea  of  theae  ialanda,  al> 
fiiough  possessing  many  interestrag  features  of  character,  were  found 
to  be  sunken  in  sensualism,  barbarism,  and  idolatry.  DeatrucUya 
wars,  with  attendant  canmbaliam,  were  of  inoesaant  ooeurrence; 
diastity  was  entirely  unknown ;  polygamy  was  generally  prevalent 
notwithstanding  a  kind  of  civil  marriage  was  recognized ;  and  their 
only  religious  notions  seemed  to  consist  in  the  worship  of  demona 
and  certain  of  the  meanest  animals.  The  society  of  Arooi,  of  Tahiti 
and  other  islands,  was  a  mixed  community,  having  wives  in  common, 
and  they  destroyed  all  their  ofliipring.  Infiunticide  is  still  aadly  pre- 
valent in  many  islands. 

Since  our  first  knowledge  of  theae  people,  their  numbers  have  ben 
constantly,  and  even  rapidly  diminisning,  and  it  has  seemed  as  if  tte 
work  of  depopulation  would,  at  no  distant  day,  be  complete.  Sinoe 
the  partial  introduction  of  Chriatianity  and  civilization  by  the  mia- 
aonaries  and  merdiantmen,  the  progreas  of  decay  haa,  however,  been 
in  some  measure  arreated,  by  the  removal  of  the  caoaea.  But,  al- 
though for  a  half  century  tiie  diminution  has  been  less  rapid,  it  has 
}xp  to  the  present  time  continued  steadily. 

.  The  following  table,  from  Jarvis's  Hawaiian  History,  (Boston, 
1843,)  "  will  illuatrate,  in  some  degree,  the  decrease  of  population 
since  the  time  of  Cook."  The  census,  as  collected  by  the  natives,  is 
not  much  to  be  relied  on,  especial]^  those  of  a  few  yeara  back.  In 
taking  them  it  was,  I  supposci  only  to  get  at  the  taxable  polls,  and 
great  reluctance  and  deceit  prevaQed  among  the  people,  which  pre* 
vented  any  positive  accuracv ;  still,  sufficient  Ifaots  are  cMabliahed 
to  show  die  general  rate  of  decreaae.  Cook's  vague  estimate  in 
1779  made  the  population  400,000 ;  but  800,000  would  have  beoi 
nearer  the  truth. 

Alo(Mee8tiniateforl^83 Mfi/ISO 

A  census  in  1832 130,313 

A  census  in  1836 106,570 

<^The  census  for  this  year  (1840)  is  not  accurately  known;  but  the 
populatiou  of  the  ^up  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  100^000^  of  whom  one 
thousand  are  Ibreignen^  and  an  equal  Jiumber  of  half«breeda" — Bam, 
JBS$k 

Capt.  Cook  estimated  the  population  of  Tahiti  at  120,000.  Ckpt 
Wilson,  in  1797,  about  20  yeara  later,  after  a  careful  enumeration. 
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found  it  to  be  a  little  more  than  16,000.  -^t  present  the  number 
does  not  exceed  7  or  8,000.  From  the  estimates  of  C5ook,  Forster, 
and  others,  the  whole  of  Polynesia  was  thought  to  contain,  70  years 
ago,  a  population  of  about  two  millions,  l^is  number  was  doubt- 
less then  exaggerated,  and  800,000  may  be  considered  a  high  esti- 
mate of  the  entire  present  population,  including  New  Zealand  and  the 
Papuan  Islands. 

Some  of  these  islands  hSive  favorably  received  the  missionaries  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  have  felt  its  beneficial  influences,  principality 
in  its  civilizing  tendencies.  Tahiti  was*one  of  the  earliest  recipients 
of  these  blessings.  On  the  6th  of  March,  1797,  a  party  of  mis- 
sionaries from  London  were  landed  on  the  island  by  Capt.  Wil- 
son, from  the  ship  Duff.  They  were  well  treated  by  the  natives,  but 
after  eleven  years,  during  which  time  they  had  made  no  converts,  they 
abandoned  the  islandr  leaving  a  few  of  their  number  on  the  neighbor- 
ing island,  Eimeo.  But  about  this  time  Pomare,  the  king  or  princi- 
pal chief  of  Tahiti,  being  driven  out  by  a  body  of  insurgents,  took  re- 
nige  in  Eimeo,  where,  in  his  distresses,  he  was  induced  to  listen  to  the 
teachings  of  the  missionaries,  and  became  a  convert  to  Christianity. 
To  give  publicity  to  his  change  of  feith,  a  turtle-^a  sacred  animal — 
one  taptiedy — was  served  up  and  eaten.  Other  chiefs  followed  his 
example,  and  their  influence  was  felt  upon  their  subjects.  Pomare 
was  subsequently  invited  back  to  Tahiti  by  a  number  of  partisans, 
and  finally,  in  1815,  he  succeeded  in  subduing  the  insurgent  party 
and  established  the  new  religion,  overthrowing  ^he  old  morais^  or 
teitiples  and  altars.  His  sister,  Aimata,  who  succeeded  as  queen  in 
1827,  also  supported  the  Christian  religion. 

An  entire  revolution  has  occurred  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which, 
having  become  civilized  and  Christianized,  have  taken  their  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  an  independent  kingdom,  acknow- 
ledged and  welcomed  as  such  by  some  of' the  most  powerful  govern- 
ments of  the  globe.  A  most  marked  change  has  also  taken  place  in 
the  character  of  the  New  Zealandys  within  flfty  years,  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  intercourse  with  foreigners,  mer- 
chants and  others  engaged  in  commerce.  Natives  of  the  islands,  adopt 
the  costumes,  the  habits,  the  employments  of  the  whites  who  have 
come  among  them,  and  are  gradually  raising  themselves  up  to  their 
level.  Some  are  employed  by  the  settlers  as  servants,  and  as  tillers 
of  the  soil ;  others  are  engaged  as  artisans,  sailors,  &c.  Here,  as  well 
as  in  Tahiti,  the  Sabbath  is  observed,  schools  are  welliattended,  and 
regular  government  and  laws  are  established  and  respected.  New 
Zealand  is  a  British  colony.  The  Society  Islands  are  under  French 
influence,  who  have  also  settlements  on  the  Marquesas ;  but  recent 
accounts  fiom  Tahiti  and  Raiatea  inform  us,  that  Queen  Pomare  has 
been  dethroned,  and  that  revolutionary  movements  are  on  foot.  The 
commerce  of  these  islands  is  considerable,  being  frequented  by  wha- 
lers, and  by  merchant  ships  on  their  way  to  Australia,  from  Europe 
or  the  American  coast 

The  Sandwich  Islands. — ^The  Hawaiian,  or  Sandwich  group,  consists 
of  eleven  islands :  Hawaii,  from  which  the  cluster  derives  its  more 
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modem  name,  the  lasgest,  aad  also  tke  most  southern  and  eastern, 
Maui,  Kahoolawe,  Lanai,  Molokai,  Uahu,  Kauai,  and  Niihau,  with 
three  others,  smaller  and  uninhabited.  The  chain  extends,  in  the 
order  enumerated,  from  southeast  to  northwest, — Kauai,  the  mc^t 
northerly,  beingin  latitude  22^  north,  and  longitude  83^  west  from 
Washington.  They  ocoupy  a  most  &vorable  position  in  the  North 
Pacific,  and  form  a  convenient  stopping-place — a  kind  of  half-way- 
house  between  Western  America  and  China  and  the  Indies.  Tliey 
a^  distant  about  5,500  miles  east  by  south  from  China,  5,100  mQes 
west  by  north  from  Panama,  about  4,000  miles  nearly  west  from 
Tehuantepec,  and  2,400  miles  west-south-west  from  San  t  randsco— 
abou'i  the  point  of  their  nearest  approach  to  the  American  continent 

Hawaii  contains  about  4,300  square  miles  of  surfaoe ;  it  is  88  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  73  in  breath, — ^in  shape  approadi- 
ing  a  scalene  triangle.  Maui,  48  miles  long  by  30  broad,  contains  600 
square  miles.  Oahu,.46  miles  in  length  by  25  in  width,  has  an  area 
of  550  square  miles.  Kauai,  nearly  circular,  has  500  square  miles ; 
Molokai,  190 ;  Lanai,  125 ;  Niihau  abbut  100 ;  and  Kahoolawe  about 
75.  Molokini,  Kauai  and  Lehua  are  mere  small  rocky  islands ;  the 
two  latter  being  much  frequented  by  wild  fowl.  Kailua^  ^ith  a 
population  of  2,000,  is  the  principal  town  of  HawaiL  Hilo^  on  the 
northeast  side  of  the  island,  has  a  fine  harbor.  Lahaina^  the  capital 
of  Maui,  is  also  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, — the  residence  of  the 
kins  and  his  court  The  population  is  about  3,000.  There  is  no 
harbor  at  this  port,  but  an  opeif  roadstea!!,  yet  it  is  resorted  to  by 
numbers  of  American  whalers.  Honolulu^  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  is 
the  commercial  metropolis,  with  a  population  of  about  10,000.  It 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  with  a  secure  harbor,  capable  of  ad- 
mitting sixty  or  eighty  sail  of  vessels  of  500  tons  burthen. 

The  population  of  the  islands,  according  to  the  enumeration  of 
1832,  was  130,313;  the  census  of  1836  gave  108,579 ;  in  1846  the 
inhabitants  numbered  95,400 ;  and  according  to  the  returns  of  1849 — 
the  latest  we  have — the  total  population  amounted  to  but  80,641 ; 
of  which  number  1,787  were  foreigners  and  78,854  were  natives. 
The  inhabitants  were  distributed  among  the  different  islands  as  fol- 
lows: Hawaii,  27,204;  Oahu,  23,145 ;  Maui,  18,671 ;  Kauai^  6,941; 
Molokai,  3,429 ;  Niihau,  723 ;  Lanai,  523.  Tliere  is  also  a  small 
fishing  population  upon  the  rock  Kahoolawe,  which  is  probably  in- 
cluded in  the  enitaieration  of  the  adjoining  islands,  Maui  and  LanaL 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  a  coi^tinued  decrease  is  going 
on  in  the  number  of  the  population,  at  a  startling  ratio.  Considering 
the  census  returns,  especially  of  the  earlier  years,  to  be  approxima- 
tive to  the  truth,  we  have  an  annual  rate  of  diminution  for  the  four 
years,  from  1832  to  1836,  about  four  and  one-half  per  cent  (.045 ;} 
for  the  ten  years,  from  1836  to  1846,  the  rate  of  one  and  one-thira 
per  cent.  (.013 ;)  and  for  the  last  three  years,  from  1846  to  1849,  five 
and  a  half  per  centum  per  annum.  The  decj^ease  for  the  entire  17 
years  was  at  the  rate  of  38  per  cent  on  the  population  of  1832,  and 
the  average  annual  rate  of  decrease  for  the  san;e  time  was  a  little 
less  than  three  per  cent  Such,  however,  is  the  disproportion  be- 
tween these  different  annual  rates,  (.045,  .013,  and  .055,)  that,  in  tfae 
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absoice  of  any  sufficient  reason  there^r,  it  ia  preauznable  that  the  ve- 
turns  for  1836,  and  perhaps  for  1849,  were  incorrect,  and  fell  short 
of  the  true  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

But  while  the  aboriginal  population  is  diiniqishing,  the  number  of 
foreign  residents  increases,  and  the  mixed  races  are  also  rapidly  aug- 
menting in  numbers,  while  thev  are  fast  rising  in  respectability.  Nine 
years  ago  the  foreign  population  numbered  one  thousand,  of  whom 
about  seven  hundred  were  Americans';  the.  remainder  were  English* 
men,  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Chilians  and  Chinese.  Six- 
ty American,  families  were  domiciliated  in  the  islands,  and  several  of 
other  nations ;  besides  the  families  of  Americans  and  others  who 
have  married  native  wives  of  intelligence,  refinement,  and  a  high  or- 
der of  respectability,  hi  1846  the  foreign  population  of  Honolulu 
alone  was  about  one  thousand,  including  thirty -eight  American  fami- 
lies and  twelve  of  other  nations.  In  all  the  islands  there  were  seven- 
ty-four American  families,  including  thirty -five  families  attached  to 
the  American  Missions,  numbering  in  the  aggregate  about  350  souls, 
and  averaging  four  or  five  members  to  each  fanuly.  A  considerable 
number  of  these  are  bom  upon  the  islands ;  th&  number  of  white  la> 
dies  not  bom  there  was  90  residents ;  besides  some  who  are  there 
only  transiently,  as  the  wives  of  captains  and  officers.  Of  the  for- 
eigners residing  on  the  islands  in  1846,  350  had  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  king  and  government,  and  become  naturalized.  A 
law  passed  by  the  chiefs  requires  one  to  give  two  years'  notice  of  his 
intention  to  take  the  oath,  and  also  to  produce  certificate  of  good 
character.  During  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1852,  130  foreign- 
ers took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  nis  majesty ;  of  these,  66,  or  one- 
half,  were  natives  of  the  United  States ;  31  of  Great  Britain ;  15  of 
China;  4  of  Germany;  2  of  British  America;  and  11  of  other 
countries. 

Natural  Resources  and  Productions, — ^The  soil  of  Ae  Sandwich 
Islands  is  less  fertile  than  that  of  any  other  islands  of  Polynesia,. but 
much  of  the  land  is  well  adapted  to  grazing  purposes.  Excellent 
wheat  grows  wild  on  the  highlands  of  li^iuf,  and  th6  Irish  potato  also 
grows  finely  here.  Cotton  and  indigo  also  flourish  extremely  well, 
but  are  not  yet  raised  to  any  great  extent.  The  coffee  plant  thrivee 
luxuriantly,  and  at  Hilo  yields  from  six  to  ten  pounds  per  tree. 
From  the  kukui-nut  an  oil  is  expressed,  capable  of  superseding  lin- 
seed oil,  for  painting  purposes.  Several  mills  are  in  operation.  The 
pia-root  (arrow-root)  is  manufactured  and  exported  to  a  small  ex- 
tent. It  is  worth  in  the  islands  about  ten  cents  a  pound.  Tobacco 
grows  well,  and  a  small  quantity  has  been  raised.  W  ild  cattle  exist 
in  herds  on  the  mountains  of  Hawaii.  The  bullocks  have  been  much 
hunted  for  their  hides,  from  five  to  ten  thousand  having  been  killed 
per  annum.  In  1840  the  king  laid  a  tapu  upon  them  for  five  years ; 
that  is,  forbid  their  destruction  during  that  time,  in  order  that  their 
numbers  might  increase.  Wild  goats  have  been  numerous,  whose 
hides,  also,  have  been  exported ;  large  packs  of  wild  dogs,  whidi 
roam  about  the  mountains,  nave  latterly,  however,  destroyed  many  or 
theix  number.    Among  die  natural  productions  ia  to  be  reckoned 
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salt,  which  is  obtained  from  a  natural  salt  lake  in  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  a  few  miles  from  Honolulu.  The  lake  is  a  mile  in 
circumference,  and  yields  an  abiindant  supply  of  salt.  The  forests 
yield  some  of  the  finest  varieties  of  cabinet  woods. 

Most  of  the  sandal-wood  at  present  grown  upon  the  islands  is 
small,  and  no  great  quantity  is  exported*    The  first  cai^o  Was  shipped 
from  Kauai  or  Kaulmi  in  1792,  by  Capt.  Kendrick,  of  Boston,  but 
the  trade  was  not  extended  in  any  considerable  degree  for  ten  years. 
During  the  reign  of  Kamehameha  I.,  the  export  trade  of  this  article 
was  encouraged,  and  reached  the  amount  of  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  annually.     In  the  short  reign  of  Liholiho, 
from  1819  to  1824,  his  predecessor^  careful  policy  was  abandoned, 
and  the  sandal-wood  was  cut  and  exported  to  im  immense  ext^it, 
and,  indeed,  until  the  supply  became  nearly  exhausted.     Vessels 
were  frequently  bought  and  paid  for  in  sandal-wood ;  a  pit  being  dug 
equal  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  and  filled  with  the  fragrant  wood.     A 
pleasure  barge  from  Salem,  Mass.,  which  cost  not  more  than  ten 
thousand  dollars  originally,  was  exchanged  in  this  manner  for   a 
quantity  of  sandal-wood  which  yielded  upwards  6f  $60,000.    Hie 
growth  of  the  sandal-tree  is  very  slow.    The  pieces  of  timber  at  first 
exported  were  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  iii  diameter,  and  were  cut 
six  to  ten  feet  in  length.    When  the  demand  for  it,  however,  became 
very  great,  it  was  brought  to  the  coast  by  the  natives  in  billets  of  all 
sizes,  down  to  an  inch  in.  thickness  and  a  foot  or  two  in  length,  being 
sold  by  weight.     At  one  time  a  tax  was  imposed  upon  the  nativeSi 
requiring  each  one  to  bring  in  one  pikiil,  or  133  pounds  weight,  or 
in  default  to  pay  the  sum  of  $4  each. 

The  silk  culture  was  commenced  in  1837  with  every  prospect  of 
suocess.  The  mulberry  tree  was  found  to  flourish  well,  several  varie- 
ties of  which,  the  moms  multicaulis,  the  Canton,  the  white,  and  the 
black,  have  been  introduced.  A  company  was  formed,  who  sent  an 
agent  to  the  United  States  to  purchase  machinery,  procure  plants 
and  varieties  of  eggs,  and  also  to  obtain  all  needed  information  con- 
cerning the  business.  He  succeeded  in  all  these  particulars,  and  the 
enterprise  was  begun ;  but  unfortunately  a  bad  location  was  chosen, 
the  trees  and  worms  did  ill,  and  through  mismanagement  the  capital 
was  all  sunk  in  three  years,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  An 
individual  has,  however,  since  prosecuted  the  experiment  with  his 
own  resources,  upon  the  island  of  Kauai,  and  has  succeeded  admira- 
bly. The  worms  used  are  a  cross  between  the  United  States  breed 
and  a  smaller  species  from  China.  The  cocoons  are  lai^e,  of  a  pale 
straw  color,  or  a  bright  orange.  From  four  to  six  thousand  make  a 
pound  of  reeled  silk.,  The  native  boys  and  women  reel,  eadi,  from 
naif  a  pound  to  one  pound  per  da/.  Quite  a  number  of  the  natives 
are  employed  upon  this  single  plantation,  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  culture.  A  crop  of  300,000  to  1,000,000  of  worms  has  been 
raised  monthly,  during  nine  months  of  the  year.  In  the  year  1841 
$200  worth  of  raw  silk  was  exported  from  Honolulu. 

The  sugar-cane  is  an  indigenous  production  of  these  islands.    It 
was  formerly  reared  by  the  natives  for  the  sake  of  the  juice,  which 
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thej  took  in  its  natural  state,  bj  suorton.  In  1835  its  oultiyation  for 
the  purpose  of^manufacturing  sugar  was  liegun  on  Kauai,  the  most 
northwestern  island.  The  first  attempt  was  made  by  a  mercantile 
house  in  Honolulu,  and  was  soon  follow^  up  by  the  natives,  who 
held  and  tilled  many  small  plantations.  Irfi  mills  were  imported 
in  f  840.  They  are  worked  by  water-powerywrhioh  is  abundant.  The 
quantity  of  land  planted  in  the  cane  ten  years  ago  was  about  one 
thousand  acres.  The  soil  yields  from  ten  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
per  acre :  sometimes  three  or  fodr  thousand  pouQ<^^  ^^^  yielded. 
The  best  milk  turn  out  one  to  four  tons  daily.  The  sugar  which  has 
been  manu&ctured  is  brown,  and  the  price  at  the  mUls  gradually 
fell  in  a  few  years  from  eight  cents  per  ''pound  to  two  or  four.  A 
superior  article,  dear,  light  sugar,  brought  last  year  seven  cents, 
while  foreign  8ug§rs  were  held  at  five  and  six.  Molasses,  of  a  supe- 
Jiior  quality,  and  syrups,  are  made,  which  at  first  brought  in  market 
37i  cents  per  ^Ilon,  but  the  price  has  fluctuated  from  ^  to  35  cents. 

The  oofiee  crop  is  getting  to  be  one  of  great  importance.  A 
schooner  anived  at  Honolulu  the  13th  April,  1852,  from  Hanalei, 
Kauai,  with  25,000  pounds,  from  the  'plantation  of  Mr.  Titcomb. 
This  gentleman's  crop  for  the  last  year  amounted  to  80,000  pounds. 
The  crop  of  Mr.  O.  Rhodes  was  17,000  pounds.  200,000  pounds 
were  estimated  to  be  still  on  hand,  of  last  year's  crop,  on  all  the 
islands,  in  the  month  of  April  last. 

In  1836  the  amount  of  American  property  of  all  kinds  invested  at 
the  islands  was  estimated  at  |400,000.  In  1842  it  was  estimated  at 
one  million,  indud^ig  one  hundred  thousand,  the  value  of  property 
held  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
The  amount  at  present  is  greatly  larger.  These  investments  consist- 
ed in  shipping,  trading  stock,  houses,  improvements,  and  the  capital 
expended  in  agricultural  pursuits,  &c.  The  property  held  by  the 
American  Board  consists  of  dwelling-houses,  printing-offices  and 
presses,  a  bindery,  school-houses,  libraries,  and  apparatus,  with  fur- 
niture, cattlcj  dsc,  for  the  personal  use  of  the  missionaries.  The 
value  of  foreign  property  other  than  American  was  about  $200,000. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  consisted,  in  1840-41,  of  cot- 
ton doths,  bleached  and  brown,  blue  prints,  chintz,  glass,  Britannia- 
ware,  hardware,  iron,  copper,  canvas,  cordage,  paints,  naval  stores, 
bread,  flour,  provisions,  wines,  ardent  spirits,  soap,  shoes,  clothing, 
books,  furniture,  lumber,  6zc  &c.  From  California  were  imported  sea 
otter  skins,  land  furs,  hides,  horses,  tallow,  soap,  lumber,  beans,  &c. 
From  China,  blue  nankeens,  blue  cottons,  silks,  satins,  teas,  fumi. 
ture,  &c  From  Mexico,  spede  and  bullion.  From  England,  long- 
doths,  broad-doths,  clothing,  chintz,  prints,  hardware,  spirits,  m^t 
liquors,  &c.  From  Chili,  the  same  as  from  England  and  the  United 
States ;  also  French  goods.  From  Russian  America,  lumber,  spars, 
aalmon,  dsc.  Sodety  Islands,  turtle-shells,  cocoa-nut  oil,  pearls  and 
pearl-shell,  and  sugar.  Manilla,  rice,  cigars,  rope,  hats,  and  manu- 
&cture8  of  china,  England  and  United  States. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  foreign  imports  into  the  Sandwich 
Islands  is  for  the  purpose  of  being  re-shipped  to  other  markets ;  but 
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we  have  no  data  at  hand  to  show  what  qnantitj  hy  been  thus  re- 
exported ;  it  amounts  to  f\llly  one-third. 

CUSTOM-BOUSS  BXTimHS>-'ArHOLS  YALUI  OV  GOODS  DfPOKTKD  AMD  BZPOftTXS. 


Importfl.  a  Exports. 

1843 SSSSfSdS  38 A     

1644 350,347  13 $479,640  90 

1845 546,941  72 706,102  78 

1846 575,000  00 750,000  00 


TarilTDatie*. 

1 843 . .  Ket  amouit  TCc«iT«d $8,1  tl  94 

1844 ^ 13,360  85 

1845 29,220  30 

1846 ^.38,000  00 


The  revenue  is  derived  from  the  customs,  poll-taxes,  lioensesi 
stamp  duties,  and  a  small  land  tax  upon  the  farmers.    Real  and  per- 
sonal property  are  subject  to  taxation  whenever  a  defidt  arises  &om » 
Other  sources. 

The  amount  r^lized  from  the  sale  of  lieenses  for  the  year  ending 
March  31st,  1852,  was  $25,042  25.  • 

The  government  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  a  oonstitutional  moii> 
archy.  Kamehameha  L,  called  the  Great,  united  the  islands  un- 
der one  government,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  died 
in  1819.  His  eldest  son,  Liholiho,  suooeeded,  and^after  a  diort  and 
dissipated  reign,  died  in  1824,  in  England,  leaving  his  molher 
Kaahumanu,  the  queen  dowager,  regent  during  the  minority  of  her 
younger  son.  She  died,  however,  in  1882,  and  the  youtl^l  \lsb% 
took  the  reins  of  government,  under  the  title  of  Kamehameha  IIL 

In  February,  1843,  Lord  George  Paulet,  of  H.  B»  M.'s  ship  Carys- 
fort,  forcibly  seized  the  islands,  and  nominated  a  pfovisional  govern- 
ment, or  commission,  consisting  of  King  Kamehflmeha,  (or  a  deputy 
by  him  appointed,)  the  Kt.  Hon.  Lord  G.  Paulet,  Duncan  F.  Mao- 
kay,  Esq.,  and  Lieut.  Frere,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  to  administer  the 
government  while  awaiting  her  majesty's  pleasure.  Rear  Admiral 
Thomas,  however,  by  order  of  his  government,  on  the  31st  July,  of 
the  same  year,  surrendered  the  islands  to  their  rightful  king.  Since 
then  they  have  remained  unmolested  by  foreign  interference,  except 
in  the  attempts  of  France,  before  referred  to,  to  influence  their  l^is- 
lation  and  policy,  and  their  independence  has  been  acknowledged  by 
the  United  States,  England  and  France. 

The  executive  department,  as  organiied  by  the  law  of  18461,  con- 
asts  of  five  bureaus :  the  "  Interior,"  "  Foreign  Relations,  "  Finance," 
^'  Publio  Instruction,"  and  '*  Law."  The  heads  of  these  bureaus,  who, 
together,  constitute  the  cabinet  council,  are  appointed  and  re- 
movable by  the  king.  Their  salaries  are  $2,000  each.  The  gov- 
ernors of  the  several  islands  are  all  chiefs,  and,  with  the  calMnet,  form 
the  privy  council.  Their  salaries  vary  from  (8,000  to  (5,000.  Ihe 
king  receives  annually  $0,000  from  the  treasury,  and  from  other 
sources  perhaps  an  equal  amount.  The  queen's  allowance  is  distinct. 
With  the  exception  of  the  king  and  a  few  chiefs,  all  the  important 
and  onerous  portions  of  the  administration  of  government  is  carried 
on  by  foreigners  naturalized. 

The  civil  and  moral  revolution  which  has  been  effected  within  fifty 
years  is  truly  wonderful.    The  language  of  the  natives  has  been  re- 
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duceA  to  writina ;  the  Bible  has  been  translated  into  it,  the  print- 
ing-pifess  has  been  introduced,  schools  established,  &c.,  &;c.  In  the 
city  of  Honolulu  are  two  large  houses  of  worship  belonging  to  Pro- 
testant churches,  a  seamen's  chapel,  and  a  Rbman  Catholic  cathedral. 
Some  of  the  principal  buildings  are  those  used  for  educational  pur- 
Jposes.  About  20,000  pupils,  of  both  sexes,  annually  attend  the 
common  schools,  most  of  whom,  however,  learn  simply  to  read  and 
write.  There  are  also  schools  of  a  higher  grade.  The  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  is  rapidly  extending  among  all  classes. 
$20,000  are  annually  appropriated  towards  the  maintenance  of  thie 
public  schools.  The  government  has  an  official  press, ''  The  Polyne- 
flian,"  of  which  an  edition  of  600  copied  is  weeldy  printed ;  400  are 
for  subscribers,  a  portion  of  the  remainder  being  distributed  gratuv 
toftsly,  an4  a  portiona  reserved  for  government  use  and  for  binding. 
7%e  reportof  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  last  April,  shows  that  the 
press,  besides  printing  a  great  deal  of  matter  for  the  departments 
tree,  gave  a  net  profit  of  $184  99  to  the  treasury^  for  the  year  end- 
ing 31st  March. 

Dr.  Wood,  surgeon  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  who  visited  these  islands 
in  1844,  thus  speaks  of  one  of  the  schools  of  Hawaii  ^  "  We  visited 
the  school  of*native  children,  superintended  by  Mr.  Lvman,  one  of 
the  missionaries.  There  were  about  fifty  boys  in  the  school,  of  vari- 
ous ages  and  sizes.  Their  books  of  instruction,  printed  in  th(ir  own 
language,  comprised  works  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  history, 
geography,  natural  philosophy,  and  anatomy.  They  had  also  maps 
and  engravings,  creditably  executed  by  the  natives  themselves. 

"  The  pupils  made  some  arithmetical  calculations  for  us  on  the 
black-board,  and  it  had  a  strange  effect  to  see  the  familiar  figures 
and  results  of  arithmetic  developing  themselves  upon  the  board,  ao- 
oompanied  by  a  language  so  recently  foreign  to  science  as  tile 
Hawaiian.  The  pupils  of  this  school  are  clothed  by  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  which,  indeed,  sustains  the  school,  with  the  exoep- 
lion  of  a  few,  whose  parents  have  sufficient  means  to  support  and 
clothe  them.  A  fine  &rm  is  connected  with  the  school,  and  is  culti- 
vated by  the  boys."  Dr.  W.  also  visited  the  chiefe'  school,  in 
charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooke,  of  the  United  States,  an  institution  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  the  children  of  the  nobility  in  our  language 
and  literature.  One  of  the  young  ladies  he  describes  as  extremely 
beautiful.  They  performed  on  the  piano,  and  sang  songs  familiar  in 
America.  One  of  these  young  ladies  has  since  been  married  to  an 
American  gentleman,  the  district  attorney  for  the  island  of  Oahu. 
^Iliere  have  been  many  Buch  marriages. 

The  entire  amount  expended  on  the  Sandwidi  Islands  for  educa- 
tianal  purposes  during  the  year  1850,  may  be  estimated  as  follows  :— 

On  the  public  sdioob $35,891  96 

On  select  scbooU  rapported  by  goyemment liSZQ  53 

On  select  schools  supported  by  voluntary  efforts 1 1(061  00 

Slinisters'  uJary^  derk  hire,  stationery,  kc • 4,364  11 

$43,146  59 
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Six  yean  ago  upwards  of  95,000  were  annually  expended  by  the 
government  and  merchants  in  forwarding  letters  through  Mexico  to 
the  Dnited  States  and  Europe.  The  number  of  letters  received  from 
Dec,  1850,  to  March  31^  1852,  was :  from  the  United  States,  6,088 ; 
and  from  all  other  foreign  countries,  Sj'dOO ;  total  received,  9,588. 
Letters  forwarded  during  the  same  time  to  the  United  States,  9,199 ; 
and  to  all  other  foreign  countries,  6,000  \  total  sent,  15,199. 

The  postage  of  a  single  letter  from  the  United  8tates  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  by  California,  is  11  cents,  six  of  which,  or  the  postage 
to  San  Francisco,  must  be  pre-paid  in  the  United  States.  * 

Imports  for  ihe  yeqr  iQ^O^Jram  the  foLhwing  oouwtrka: 


CalifonU 9305,913  28 

United  States 263,037  49 

Great  Britain - 63,987  69 

British  Colonies 114,783  11 

Cfainai 109,124  19 

Chili 58,097  84 

Manilla 33,187  84 

Tahiti 19,288  29 


VaacooTer's  lalmd •15,949  5» 

Franco 7,633  48 

Columbia   River,  Sitka,  Bre* 

men,  Kamtschatka,  GaUao, 

Boninlsles 24/)63  Mh 


•1,035,058  79 


Statement  of  Imports,  Duties^  and  Exports  claiming  Drawback,  at  the  Port 
*  of  Honolulu,  for  the  year  1850. 

Grass  iDToiee         Gross             Vslae            Retain  Nat 
Talus.             Ditties.       re^zportsd.       Dirtiss.       CeasiuDptioa. 

Goods  paying  5  per  cent 

duly* 920,677  48..  46,035  58.-28,236  31-     1,129  82.,  892,441  17 

BpiriU,  wines,  &C 24,451  94. .112,568  03. .14,593  41..  85,557  30..  9,858  53 

By    ConsQ]a    and  Mis- 
sions, free 24,684  80.-       —        -       —   *  —       —        ..  -24,684  80 

Remitted 49,572  00..       —        ..       —      ,.—        ..  49,572  00 

By   whiile-ships   qpder 

•200each 15,672  48-       —        -.—--—        ..  15,672  4B 

1,035,058  70..l5e,603  61. .48,829  72..  66,687  12..    992,228  98 
Add  amoant  of  spirits 
and  wines  in  Bond, 
Dec.   31,  1849,    esti- 
mated at 18,000  00..  44,000  00..        ~      ..        _        ..      18,000  00 


1,053,058  70-202,603  61-42,829  72-  86,687  12-1,010,228  98 
Deduct,  spirits  &  wines 
now  in   bond   which 
will  probably  be  ex- 
ported, estimated  et.  —         -        —       ..  3,700  00..  24,000  06..       3,700  00 


1,053,058  70-202,603  61. .46,529  72. .110,687  12.. 1,006,598  98 

Domestic  Exports  from  Honolulu  and  Lahaina,for  the  year  1850. 

Honolulu  and  Kauai. 

Baear lbs -...597^731         Lime bbls....       100 

Molasses galls...  34,900    -     Beef. "     ...         JO 


Suffar.. 

duassei 

Symp ""  ...    9,000 

Coffee lbs 194,073 

Salt, bbla.-.    5^750 


Hides V lbs 20,241 

Tallow •*    ....    8,703 

Goatskins skins..  24^968 


*  Note. — Some  of  the  most  important  information  in  the  present  article  is  derired  from 
the  raloable  labdks  of  James  J.  Jarvis,  Ewj.,  Director  of  the  Government  Pr^ss,  Hoo- 
olnln,  author  of  the  Histofy  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  j  and  we  also  acknowledge  oor  in- 
debtedness to  Cheever's  Life  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  lately  issued  from  tile  prasa,  tsad 

Bich  eveiT  one  should  get,)  for  many  of  our  statistical  tables. 
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IrUh  Potatoes ^bbU....  S»331 

Sweet      •*      •'  ...  4,178 

Onioni "   ...     862 

Yams **  ...      144 

Arrow-root lbs 6,956 


Hay tons...       38} 

Pickies .....bbls...       90] 

Coral /.-..blocks.  1,628 

MttStard-seed lbs....  1,083 


Cattle  50,  Horses  9,  Moles  1,  Bbeep  10,  Ooata  10,  Swine  179,  Fowls  49  doz.,  Turkeys  19 

doz..  Eggs  2,010  dos..  Brooms  410  dos.,  Punipkins  4,678,  Melons  950,  Ciocoannts  8,100. 

Cocoanut  door-mata  119,  'Wood  4  cords,  Mat-bags  500,  Oranges  82,000,  Charcoal 

69  bags. 
Limes,     Lime     Joiee,     Peppers,  Bananas,  Poi,   Batter,     Bope,    Fomitare,     and 

Sashes , $603  33 

Total  ralne  as  per  Manifests 9139,007  79 


Labaiha. 


Sosar lbs....  158,407 

Mcdasses 


.galls* 

Syrup "  ... 

Coffee lbs.... 

Salt sacks.. 

Lime bbls.... 

Irish  Potatoes "    ... 


1%^55 
66.577 
14,355 
1,918 
80 
46,€86 


Sweet  Potatoes bbls....  $5,453 

Onions •*    ...     1,606 

Yams *•    ...         20 

Arrow-root lbs....    8,676 

Pickles bbls....     ear 

Coral.. .J blocks.     1,488 


Sheep  and  Goato  188,  Swine  444.  Fowls  S6k  dot..  Eggs  504  doz.,  Pumpkins  68.016, 
Cocoanou  88,450,  Oranges  117,500,  Melons  4,610,  Pine-apples  14,300,  Cabbages  1.600, 
Sweetmeats  2181  galls.,  Lime-juice  304  galls..  Beans  64  bbls.,  Com  5  bbls..  Batter 
157  .lbs..  Vinegar  168  galls..  Wood  61  cords.  Lumber  81,073  feet. 

Total  Value  as  per  Manifests,  from  Lahaina.l $841,314  84 

"  "  "  Hondala. 139,007^9 

Value  of  Domestic  Produce  exported  and  fomialied  to  ships  at  the 

three  ports  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  (estimated) 80,000  00 

Domestic  supplies  furnished  to  348  merchant  vessels  at  Honolulu. 

Avera^  ClOO  each 68,400  00 

Domestic  supplies  furnished  to  106  whale^ships  (inside)  at  Honolulu. 

Average  $350  each 26,500  00 

Domestic  auppUeB  furnished  to  13  ships  of  war  and  surveying  reasels 

at  Honololn.    Average  $500  each 6,500  00 

Domestic  supplies  fnrwhed  to  118  whale-ships  at  Lahaina.    Aver- 

age$980each i 24,640  00 

Domestic  supplies  famished  to    187  merehsnt  ships  at  Lahaina. 

Average  $80  each.... .••... 10,160  00 

Total  valae  of  domestie  exporta  and  supplies  famished  at  Honolulu 
and  Lahaina,  for  the  year  1850 ....*.... $536,588  63 


Gross  reuipts  ai  Cwiam-houses  of  Oahv^  Maui,  and  Kavai^for  1850. 


HOHOLVLU. 
Import  duties  paid  on  Goods  and 

on  Splriu  and  Wines  acta^y 

consumed $91,953  11 

Transit  duties 443  48 

Hsrbordues 18,644  54 

Stamps 2,579  50 

Fines  and  fivrfeitares... 877  46 

Interest * 32.3  50 

Storage 3,245  15 


$118,066  66 
Harbok  Mabtsb. 
Shipping  and  discharging  Sea- 
men      8,711  00 

Stanps 1,413  00 

116,190  66 


Lahaisa. 

Import  duties $8,383  4^ 

Transit  duties 39  98 

Harbordnes 1,899  60 

Stamos 1,276  OO 

Shipping  Seamen 864  l5 

$5^803  15 

Waimia,  Kbalakxakva,  arb  Hilo. 
Stamps  and  Harbor  dues 118  00 

$5,316  05 
Add  amoimtfrom  Honolula....  116,190  68 


Total  receipts $181,506  T3 
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Condition  ofihi  Revenne  of  the  Hawaiian  Smgdom,  for  the  year  ending 
ZlstofMareh^n51. 

Fiomeaahonhtiid  Intyear •40,191  18 

The  BareaaorFomgnlmporta 1184K)1  38 

**  Intenul  CammerM S2^U  75 

-  IntenalTaxes 52,455  26 

**  Fe«a  and  Perquisites 15,314  72 

*'  Couting  Trade  and  Fisheries 4.269  27 

**  QuTemmeot  Realizatioiis >..     26,495  22 

"  Fines  and  Penaltie* 14,404  25 

$330,546  03 

Table  of  Disbursements* 

For  the  King  and  PriTy  Conncil $19,966  16 

Departmeat  of  Ui«  Interior 140,030  52 

"  «<  Foreign  Belations^ 4,730  64 

«  Finance 15,080  0& 

"  "    *  Poblie  InntnictioB 28.825  07 

«'  "  Law lOJoe  84 

For  miscellaneona  expenses 10.106  84 

For  amount  disbursea  on  bills  payable,  leas  than  has  accrued  on 
biUs  receiTable 2.126  42 


$250,707  56 
Balance 79,838  47 


Forekfn 


Menhani  Vessels,  and  Eaioaiian  Vessels  from  Foreign  Voyages^  es- 
iered  at  the  Ports  of  Honohdu  and  Lahaina  during  the  year  1850. 


-ito?rox.ULU- 


•    Nation.  Total  Numbsr  Total  Number  Aaoaat 

ofVcMeU.  Tonnage.       of  Vessels.       ofTonaago^ 

United  States 166 54,872 Ill — 

OreatBriuin  and  Colonies.. 1 18 24,177 6« — 

France 8 2,300 - — 

Tahiti •     7 367 •     1. ..•••.•  — 

Peru 2 1,300 - — 

Norway 2 475 - — 

Hawaii. 14 1,732 8 — 

Chili 8........  1,283 - — 

Rossia 3 838 -- — 

Spain - 2 600 - — 

Mexico ,..     2....   ....    309 • — 

Hanover 4 560... 1 — 

Belgium 1 533 - — 

Denmark , 3 448 - — 

Bremen..... 1 110 - — 

Sweden 1 400 - — 

342 90,304 127 — 

Numbers  entered  in  1849.157 —    18 — 

.  _  •       ___  _^___ 

Increase  in  1850 185... —    109 — 

Vessels  of  War  and  Government  Surveying  Vess^  entered  ai  Honolulu,  1850. 
ArriraL  ^^*'  Nation.     Guat.        Where  flronk  Where  bonnd. 

Jan.   15 Kwioff tJ.  S.  America.  -  ..California  vm^o California. 

Feb.  36 Wanderer. -.Great  Britain..  10.. Tahiti San  Francisco. 

May    6 Herald **  88. .Magadan Arctic  Ocean. 

Jane    6 Swift "  6..        "       Tahiti. 

"      94 Enterprise ...  "  -  .  -  Plymouih,  Sngland Kouebne  Bd. 

*'      29 Bayonnaise... France ..24.. Macao,  China.... Tahiti 

July    1 « InTostig&tor . .  Great  Britain . .  ~  . .  Plymouth,  England ....  Rotzebae  Sd 

'*        3 Cockatrice...  '*  6..Mazatlan Valpanieo. 

Oet   16 Herald *'  22.. Port  Clarence HongKon^. 

**      23 Dolphin U.  S.  America.  10.. Hong  Kong San  Franciseo. 

Not.  10 Falttoutb....  **  24. .S.  Francisco  via  Hilo.. South  Pacific. 

Doe-  13 Serieuse France 24.. San  Francisco — 

"      95 Baikaal Enssia 4..0chotsk — 
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Whate-Bhtps  mUrtd  at  (he  Ports  q/^ffoTioMu  and  Lahaina  during 
the  year  1860. 

■OtOtULV.  LABAIRA. 

A]Mneaji...l4M'\  Toimf*.  apermOO.  Wbale  Oil.  WkaMioBa.  (    105 

French Ill  hbU  bbk.  Ibt.  J        3 

Bremen 6  '     46,935 15,106 256,495 2,621,000  1         4 

British «J  I 


•  ART.  ly.-^E  DELTA  OF  NORTHWESTERN  MISSISSIPPI  * 
I  PROPOSE  to  furnish  for  the  Review  some  sketches,  more  descrip- 
tive than  historical  or  statistical,  of  that  portion  of  tiie  great  Delta 
of  the  Mississippi^  within  the  boundaries  of  the  counties  of  Tunica, 
Coahoma,  Washington,  Issaquena,  and  Sunflower,  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi.  Your  periodical  being  practical  as  well  as  scientific, 
and  intended  also  to  develop  and  make  known  the  resources  of  the 
"  Southern  and  Western  States,"  I  claim  that  the  facts,  as  well  as  in- 
formation which  I  shall  endeavor  to  furnish,  hastily  but  truthfully, 
in  the  premises,  will  be  valuable  as  well  as  useful,  and  thus  entitled 
to  a* "  place"  in  your  journal.  Permit  me  to  premise  by  stating 
tliat  nearly  every  acre  in  the  above-named  counties  is  essentially 
delta,  or  bottom  land, — ^nearly  Jhe  whole  vast  surface  comprised 
within  their  limits  being  almost  perfectly  level.  Those  counties 
contain,  in  round  numbers,  about  3,530,000  acres  of  land,  and  it  is 
distributed  about  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Tunica  oonn^  eontams  about • 350,000  aores. 

Coahoma « « 630,000      " 

BoUvar -.  600.000      •• 

Washington 750,000      •* 

Issaqaena •  650.000     " 

Sanflower .^ 550,000     •« 

Total  landflbaaid  counties 3,530,000      " 

Of  lands  now  entered  and  taxable,  there  are  in 

Tanioa  county  about 158,000 

Coahoma 100,000 

Bolirar 300,000 

Washington •-...*. 450,000 

laaaauena 300,000 

Sunflower 130,000 

The  balance  of  the  lands  is  either  set  apart  for  school  purposes, 
subject  to  entry,  held  for  sale  for  levee  purposes,  or  to  be  sold  as 
hereafter  mentioned,  by  the  State  of  Mississippi,  for  internal  im- 
provements. 

In  the  cultivation  of  a  small  portion  of  the  above  lands,  there  are 
employed  about  20,000  slaves — as  follows,  to  wit< 

In  Washington  county,  about 6,000 

**  Issaquena 6,000 

"  Bolirar 8,500 

«'  Coahoma 2,000 

"  Tunica 1,000 

«  Sunflower.-; 800 

Total  slaTes  employed 20,300 

.M^— ■  ■■■■■■■>  I  W      ■      I     —     I       ■      ^W^—  II  M      ■      ■!         I    — ^B^^ 

*  We  are  always  pleased  to  receiTe  sketches  of  this  chancter^— Editor. 
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Th\s  statement  includes  m^,  women  and  children.  On  these 
lands  there  are  produced,  and  shipped  to  New-Orleans  annuailj, 
about  100,000  bales  of  cotton ;  the  net  value  of  which  will  average 
nearly  $3,000,000.  lliere  are  over  fifty  thousand  head  of  homei 
cattle  in  these  eounties. 

In  1849  they  paid  into  the  state  treasury,  as  state  tax,  inde- 
pendent of  levee  taxes,  and  such  as  are  impost  for  county  purposes, 
as  follows : 

TAXES  FOB  1849. 

WaBhington  Caantj,,,,^ , $12,535.  16 

Issaquena • .• 7»871.  55 

Bolirar , 3,330.  74 

Coahoma ^..     1,987.  66 

Tunica 1,79«.  53 

Sunflower. * 1,375.  88 

Total  state  tax, $28^893  66.* 

These  lands  are  situated  between  the  32d  and  35th  degrees  of 
latitude ;  front  on  the  Mississippi  River  nearly  300  mil^,  and  have  an 
average  depth  of  about  45  miles.  Nearly  two-thirds,  if  not  more, 
of  this  immense  front  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver  has  been  leveed  and 
secured  from  inundation.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  private 
enterprise,  and  through  an  equitable  system  of  county  levee  taxation. 
The  good  work  of  completing  these  levees  is  not  being  abandoned 
by  any  "  mumer  of  means.''  On  the  contrary,  the  enterprising,  In- 
telligent,  ana  industrious  citizens  of  that  part  of  the  state  are  con- 
tinning  their  exertions,  and  manifesting  a  laudable  zeal  to  master  the 
old  father  of  waters ;  and  the  state  has  at  last  come  forward  to  aid 
them  in  their  enterprise,  if  the  same  activity  is  manifested  for  the 
next  two  years,  which  has  exhibited  itself  in  the  past  two,  the  whole 
river  front  will  be  permanently  and  securely  leveed,  and  this  great 
wilderness  of  unsurpassed  fertility  will  be  permanently  and  amply 
secured  for  safe  and  successful  cultivation.  When  such  is  the  case 
its  resources  need  but  be  made  known  io  make  it,  in  truth,  "  blossom 
as  the  rose."  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
passed  in  the  year  1852,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  required  to  issue 
six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land-scrip,  in  quarter  sections,  to 
be  used  in  the  construction  of  levees  in  the  above-named  counties,  in 
the  proportion  following,  to  wit : 

To  Tunica  County 32,000acres. 

"  Coahoma 250,000     •• 

«  BoHvar, 104,000      " 

*<  Washington, 100,000     " 

•'Issaquena 100,00     " 

That  amount  of  land-scrip  is  to  be  handed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  office^  of  each  county  as  aforesaid,  and  they  are  author- 
ized to  sell  the  land  for  fifty  cents  per  acre.  The  legislature  also 
authorized  arid  required  the  sale  of  the  500,000  acres  of  internal  im- 
provement lands  donated  by  Congress  to  this  state,  to  be  sold  at  a 
minimum  of  two  dollars  per  acre,  the  money  aocruing  from  the  Sale 

*  These  data  are  derired  from  the  Eeport  of  Auditor  Swum,  In  1880. 
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of  the  first  sixty  thousand  acres  sold  to  be  appropriated  to  the  con- 
struction of  levees,  as  follows : 

To  De  Soto  eonnty $5,000 

«•  Tanica 1 15,000 

"  Coahoma , 75,000 

«  Boliyar .^. 25,000 

Thus  these  counties  will  receive,  when  the  lands  are  sold,  $120,000 
in  cash,  and  586,000  acres  of  land,  to  be  used  by  them  in  the  com- 
pletion of  their  levees.  These  lands,  or  some  Qf  them,  are  to  be  sold 
at  Jackson  on  the  third  Monday  of  llfovember,  1852.  Tunica, 
Coahoma,  Bolivar,  Washington,  and  Issaquena,  each  have  a  levee 
law,  by  which  all  the  taxable  lands  in  those  counties  are  taxed  irom 
fiTC  cents  to  ten  cents  per  acre  for  levee  purposes.  These  facts  need  but 
to  be  stated  to  produc(5  conviction  that  the  levees  will  be  completed, 
and  permanently  finished,  and  kept  in  repair.  When  this  is  done, 
there  will  be  brought  into  market  more  than  land  enough  to  make 
one  thousand  large  plantations  within  the  limits  mentioned  in  this 
article. 

But  little  is  known,  except  by  its  own  citizens,  or  by  those  who 
have  witnessed  it,  of  this  vast  and  exceedingly  fertile  tract  of  bottom 
land ;  and  my  object  in  this  communication  is  to  bring  it  into  notice, 
and  enable  those  who  are  in  search  of  valuable,  cheap,  healthy,  and 
admirablyJocated  plantations,  to  know  where  they  can  find  them. 
General  Ai^stus  W.  McAllister,  of  Wild-wood,  whose  post-office  is 
Greenville,  Washington  county  ;  Hon.  J.  S.  Yerger,  same  post-office ; 
Capt.  P.  Burwell  Starke,  Lake  Bolivar;  Senator  Alcorn,  Coahoma; 
George  N.  Parks,  Esq.,  Tallula,  Issaquena  county ;  General  Byrne, 
of  Tunica,  and  Colonel  Murdock,  of  McNutt,  Sunflower  county, 
oould  give  reliable  and  accurate  information  as  to  tfie  location  and 
value  of  these  lands  to  such  as  need  or  would  like  to  have  informa- 
tion, A  publication  of  this  communication  in  your  valuable  Review 
will  put  the  planting  interest  on  inquiry,  *  and  may  induce  citizens  of 
other  states  to  make  publicly  known  the  resources  of  their  own  land. 

Very  respectfully,  &c., 

ViCKSBURG,  Sept  4^A,  1852.  A.  K.  Smedxs. 


ART.T.-COMMERCIAL  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

In  our  kit  number  appeared  a  eirealar  from  some  of  the  merchants  of  Baltimore,  in- 
▼hmg  a  ooorention  of  delegates  from  all  the  commercial  cities^of  tU«  Soath,  to  be  held  in 
that  city  some  time  daring  next  December. 

Having  seTeral  years  ago  published  in  the  Renew  most  of  the  docnments  which  ema- 
nated from  the  Soothem  Commercial  ConTentions  held  in  1838-0,  (to  be  found  also  in 
VoL  III.  of  our  work  on  the  Industrial  Resources,  etc.  of  the  South,)  we  do  not  know 
of  a  more  acceptable  serrice  that  could  be  rendered  in  this  juncture,  than  the  publication 
of  the  remaining  document,  which  we  were  unable  to  obtain  at  the  time,  but  which  has 
late^  come  to  hand  in  a  package  of  rather  moth-eaten  pamphlets.  It  is  in  the  shape  of 
i&  **  Address  to  the  People  of  the  Soothem  and  Boatiiwestmrn  States,"  from  a  committee 


coQutting  of  A.  B.  Longitreet  and  Joteph  CummiogSy  Baq§^  of  Qeoz^pi,  Gen.  McDofliei 
Col.  Blanding  and  C.  G.  Memminger,  of  South  Carolina. 

Although  there  are  tome  positionB  in  the  address  with  which  we  do  not  folly  coneor, 
and  others  which  time  has  not  sustained,  the  mpin  poiiftB  of  argnmenl  are  irresiatible, 
and  quite  as  true  and  applicable  in^852  as  they  could  hare  been  in  1838|  and  tharefiirs 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  entire*  no*  even  esclndii^  the  paaaagea  which  indicato  a 
political  bias.  It  becomes  the  Sonth  carefhlly  to  weigh  and  consider  such  docimiaBia, 
and  if  they  are  soond  and  true,  to  act  upon  tHem  ^thoot  delay. 

The  resolutions  upon  which  the  address  was  founded,  are  as  follows.— [Ed. 

1.  Resolved,  That  a  direct  trade  is  the  natural  channd  of  commnnicatkm 
between  nations,  which  offer  4x}  each  other  the  best  market  for  tiieir  natiinl 
productions ;  and  that  the  interrention  of  a  third  puty  must  operate  aB  • 
tax  upon  the  exchanges  between  them. 

2.  Itesohed,  That  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States  of  this  TJnioii 
afford  those  staples  with  which  are  purchased  nearlv  the  whole  foreign  im- 
ports of  tlie  country ;  that  they  are  the  consumers  of  a  large  portion  of  these 
imports,  and  ought  naturally  themselves  to  furnish  the  channel  through 
which  the  exchanj^e  is  made ;  that  on  no  occasion  have  their  citizens  been 
found  incapable  of  maintaining  themselyes  in  fair  competition  with  other 
sections;  and  that  the  diversion  of  their  trade  from  its  natural  channelfl^ 
must  have  been  brought  about  by  the  unequal  action  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, or  by  the  abstraction  of  our  peonle  towards  other  pursuits. 

3.  Resohed,  That  in  the  opinion  of  tnis  Convention,  suoh  a  state  of  thinga 
ahould  no  longer  continue;  that  the  present  condition  of  the  conomereial 
relations  of  the  country,  and  the  disruption  of  the  existing  channels  of 
trade,  afibrd  an  opportunity  of  breaking  down  the  trammels  which  have  so 
long  fettered  our  commerce,  and  of  restoring  to  the  South  its  natural  ad- 
vantages ;  and  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  every  maxL  who  has  at  heart  the 
good  of  bis  country,  to  lend  hb  best  exertions  to  tne  promotion  of  these 
objects,  and  to  establish  our  trade  upon  a  sound  and  permanent  basis. 

4.  Besolvedj^  That  this  Convention  is  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  in  the  prosecution  of  their  enteiprise.^  but  nothing  daunted 
thereby,  and  fully  relying  upon  the  public  spirit  and  zealous  co-operation 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  they  are  determined  to  advance  with  untinng  per- 
severance ;  and  with  that  view,  do  earnestly  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  following  measures : 

1.  That  an  effort  should  be  made  to  afford  to  the  importers  and  pur^ 
chasers  at  southern  seaports,  the  same  facilities  which  are  offered  else- 
where:  and  with  this  view  it  is  recommended  that  the  banks  in  the  sea- 
ports should  immediatelv  apply  a  portion  of  their  respective  capitals  to  the 
purchase  of  foreign  exchange,  ana  to  the  procurement  of  credits  or  lunds 
in  Europe ;  and  that  they  should  afford  the  use  of  the  same  to  the  import- 
ing merchant,  upon  a  discount  or  collateral  pledge  of  such  good  paper  as  he 
may  take  from  the  merchants  of  the  interior,  and  that  this  accommodation 
be  afforded  as  well  upon  paper  having  more  than  six  months  to  run,  as 
upon  that  having  less ;  and  that  the  banks  of  the  interior  co-operate  by 
collecting  and  renutting  the  proceeds  of  such  paper  to  the  bauKS  on  the 
sea-coast. 

2.  That  with  a  view  to  the  imoortant  subject  of  equalizing  the  ex- 
changes between  the  southern  ana  southwestern  states  and  territories 
this  ConvjEintion  earnestly  recommend  to  the  various  banks  of  the  principal 
cities,  or  such  as  may  be  conveniently  located,  to  receive  the  bills  of  each 
other  in  their  general  business,  and  to  adopt  such  arrangements  for  settle- 
ments, at  short  periods,  as  they  may  deem  suitable  and  proper ;  the  banks 


tigtinst  whom  the  balance  should  fall|  to  furaish.  funds  for  settling  the 
same,  or  to  pay  an  interest  of  six  per  cent  from  the  period  of  settlement 

3.  That  the  merchants  of  the  South  and  Southwest  be  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  give  preference  to  the  importers  in  their  own  markets,  and 
that  thej  afl&rd  tnem  an  opportunity  of  fair  competition  with  other  see- 
tions,  by  making  their  first  ei^a  for  purdiaaes  at  aoutliem  and  southwestern 
semorts;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  merchants  at  the  seaporta 
ahally  forthwith,  aet  about  imperting  suoh  stocks  of  goods,  as  will  ensurei 
at  fair  rates,  a  simply  to  tlie  demand  from  the  merchants  of  the  interior. 

*  4.  That  an  earnest  and  united  effort  should  be  made  to  draw  home  the 
capital  invested  by  the  South  in  banks  and  companies  abroad ;  and  to  em- 
plojf  t'he  same,  together  with  such  surplus  capital  as  exists  at  home,  in 
mercantile  operations ;  and  that  with  this  view  men  of  influence  and  char- 
acter be  earnestly  invited  to  aflfbrd  the  benefit  of  their  example,  by  en- 
tering into  limited  paftnerships,  under  the  laws  lately  passed  by  tne  states 
of  Yirflnia,  Soutii  Carolina,  Qeorgia,  Alabama^  Tennessee  and  Florida. 

5.  xliat  this  Convention  cannot  but  view  with  deep  regret  the  neglect 
of  all  commercial  pursuits  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  among  the  youUi 
of  our  country,  and  which  has  necessarily  thrown  its  most  important  in- 
terests into  the  hands  of  those  who,  by  feeling  and  habit,  are  led  into  com- 
mercial connections  elsewhere.  This  Convention,  therefore,  cannot  too 
earnestly  recommend  the  speedy  adoption  by  all  their  fellow-citizens  of 
measures  to  introduoe  oommeficidl  educcOkm  among  cwr  youth  ;  to  train  them 
xsg  to  habits  of  businoBi,  and  thereby  to  esUiibluk  a  hoB/y  of  m^rchanta  v;ho$6 
every  interest  and  feeling  shaU  be  egnkred  in  the  country  uAich  has.  reared 
cmd  suisUUned  ihem. 

5.  Besolvedt  That  this  Convention  is  of  opinion  that  the  establishment 
by  manufaotjurers  in  foreign  countries  of  agencies  in  the  chief  southern 
ports,  for  the  sal^  of  the  various  articles  exported  by  them  to  the  United 
States,  would  conduce  to  the  restoration  of  the  direct  foreign  trade  of  the 
South ;  and  that  similar  establishments  for  the  sale  of  domestic  mannfac- 
tores  would  also  be  desirable. 

FxLLOW-CiTisKNS,— The  C!oinmittee  appointed  to  carry  into  efieot 
the  seventh  resolution  of  the  Merchants  Convention,  believe  they 
cannot  better  subserve  the  purposes  of  their  appointment,  than  by 
calling  your  attention  to  the  existing  relations  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States,*  and  improving  the  evidenoe  which  they  afford,  of 
the  importance  of  the  enterprise  which  the  Convention  have  in  view. 

At  liiis  moment  (1838)  pecuniary  embarrassment,  in  a  greater  or 
lees  degree,  pervades  the  whole  country :  every  bank  within  its 
limits  bks  suspended  payment :  there  is  hardly  a  doUar  of  specie  in 
oirculaCton :  the  moneyed  institutions  of  the  North,  and  of  the  South, 
in  point  of  solvency,  are  upon  an  equal  footing :  the  foreign  oom« 
meroe  of  the  country  is  sustained  almost  entirely  by  Southern  pro* 
duotiona:  the  foreign  creditors  are  paid  in  Southern  productions: 
and  yet,  exchanges  between  the  North  and  the  South  are  from  sevea 
to  forty  per  centum  in  favor  of  the  former :  a  Northern  bank.note 
aiutains  the  same  relative  value  to  a  Southern  bank-note :  Southern 
credit  is  lamentably  depressed,  while  Northern  credit  is  company 
tively  firm :  the  dockets  of  our  courts  are  crowded  with  suits  brought 

•  When  WQ  Bpeak  of  the  South  and  the  SouUttm  Statss,  we  embrace  ia  the  tenai 
the  Bouthwestem  States. 
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by  Northern  houses  against  Southern  houses.  To  meet  the  issnes 
of  these  suits,  our  people  are  constrained  to  sue  one  another ;  aod 
thus,  their  distresses  are  extended,  and  embittered  bj  the  prospects 
of  the  future.  In  the  mean  time  our  Northern  brethren  are  reaping 
rich  fruits  from  their  vantage^round.  They  send  hither  their  funds 
—exchange  them  at  an  enormous  premium  for  Southern  funds — 
turn  these  into  Southern  staples  (caish  artides)  at  pai^-draw  bills 
upon  them,  which  they  sell  at  like  profits-reinvest  die  proceeds  in 
the  same  way,  and  renew  the  operation  as  oflen  as  their  own  ready 
means  of  exchange  and  transportation  will  allow.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say  that  uds  is  the  universal,  or  even  the  prevailing  mode  of 
operation,  or  that  it  is  confined  exclusively  to  Northern  men. 
Northern  funds,  to  be  the  basis  of  this  system,  must  have  a  currency 
at  the  South,  which  in  but  few  instances  they  have :  but  that  this  has 
been  the  mode  of  procedure  in  some  instances,  and  that  the  same 
thing  is  daily  effected  through  other  instrumentalities,  we  believe 
admits  of  no  doubt.  Nor  let  us  be  understood  as  attaching  any 
blame  to  those  who  thus  avail  themselves  of  their  means  to  profit  by 
the  times.  It  is  a  singular  feature  in  this  dismal  picture,  that  the 
{{ecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  Southern  states  increase  as  they 
recede  from  the  North ;  and  (their  age  and  population  considered) 
in  an  exact  ratio  to  their  agricultsraLresouroes. 

1^  this  a  natural  state  of  things?  If  it  be,  we  qiust  acquiesce  in 
the  necessity  that  dooms  us  to  it.  But  self-respect,  to  say  nothing 
of  self-interest,  demands  that  we  search  for  the  causes  of  it,  in  order 
that  we  may  reform  it,  if  it  be  remediable.  A  bri^  recurrence  to 
the  commercial  and  financial  history  of  the  United  States  will  teach 
us  that,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  the  positions  of  the  two  sec- 
tions should  be  precisely  reversed ;  and  that  nothing  will  more  ef- 
fectually secure  to  the  people  of  the  South  their  natural  advantages, 
than  a  direct  trade  between  them  and  foreign  nations. 

Before  we  commence  the  review,  we  take  leave  to  observe,  diat 
we  cannot  assent  to  the  opinion  too  often  expressed,  that  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  Southern  people  is  the  result  of  a  wild  and  reckless 
spirit  of  adventure  and  speculation  on  their  part.  That  this  may  to 
some  extent  have  had  its  effects,  is  very  probable ;  but  that  it  is  the 
leading  cause  of  their  distress,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  We 
believe,  that  could  it  now  be  known  what  Were  the  resources  and 
prospects  of  all  who  have  failed,  at  the  time  when  they  incurred  the 
debts  which  efieoted  their  ruin,  it  would  be  found,  that  not  one  in 
twenty  of  them  is  justly  chargeable  with  imprudence  even,  in  incur- 
rhig  those  debts.  Is  the  planter,  whose  cotton  crop  netted  him  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  December,  1836,  and  who  in  January  following, 
when  cotton  was  on  the  advance,  incurred  a  debt  of  forty  thousand 
dollars,  in  order  to  double  the  succeeding  crop,  to  be  charged  with 
folly,  because  in  May,  183*7,  his  property  sunk  to  nothing,  from 
causes  which  human  prudence  could  not  have  foreseen?  Is  t^e  met- 
chant,  who  sold  out  his  stock  in  1836  at  a  large  profit,  and  having 
found  it  too  small  for  the  demand,  doubled  it,  and  with  it  his  debt, 
to  meet  the  demand  of  1887,  to  be  called  a  wild  adventurer,  be- 
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cause  he  did  not  foresee  the  diaasten  of  that  year !  And  yet  proba- 
bly few,  who  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  that  year,  were  as  indiscreet 
as  these  men  are  supposed  to  have  been.  None  blame  the  creditors ; 
but  equal  censure  belongs  to  the  zoan  who  runs  extravagantly  in  debl^ 
and  the  man  who  credits  him. 

The  time  was,  when  the  people  of  the  South  were  the  largest  im- 
porters  in  the  country. 

^*  In  1769,  the  value  of  the  imports  of  the  several  colonies  was  as 
follows : 

or  Virginia :£851,140  sterling 

New.Eogluid  State* 561,000      » 

New- York X89.000      " 

Pennsylvania 400,000      *« 

Boath  Carolina 555.000      « 

'^ The  exports  were  in, about  the  same  proportion;  Virgiuia  ex- 
porting nearly  four  times  as  much  as  New-York ;  and  South  Carolina 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  New- York  and  Pennsylvania  together ;  and 
five  times  as  much  as  all  the  New-England  States  united. 

"  The  same  relative  proportion  of  imports  is  preserved  until  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  when  we  find  them  to  be  in  the 
year  1791  as  follows: 

Of  NewTork i $3,SS9,000 

Virginia ^. 2,486.000 

South  Carolina 1,520,000 

^^  There  are  no  data  to  show  the  imports  into  the  several  states 
from  the  year  1791  to  1820,  but  the  general  fact  may  be  assumed, 
that  the  import  trade  of  New-York  and  other  northern  states,  has 
been  constantly  progressing,  while  that  of  Virginia  and  South  Caro- 
lina has  as  regularly  diminished.  From  1821,  to  the  present  time, 
we  have  sufficient  data,  and  they  exhibit  the  following,  as  the  state 
of  the  import  trade : 

Nav-Tork.  VixslaU.  8<mth  OaroUna. 


1821 $23,000,000 

1822 35,000,000 

1623 29,000,000 

1824 36,000,000 

1825 49,000,000 

1827 39,000,000 

1829 43,000,000 

1832 57,000,000 


1821 31,078,000 

1822 864,000 

ISta 661,000 

1824 639,000 

1825 553,000 

1827 431,000 

1829 375,000 

1832 550,000 


1821 $3,000,000 

1829 9,000.000 

1SS3'. 9,000,000 

1824 2,400,000 

1825 2,150,000 

1897 1,800,000 

1629 ...1,240,000 

1832 1,213,000 


'*  Thus  the  import  trade  of  New-York  has  gradually  increased  firom 
£189,000  sterling,  about  $840,000,  in  the  year  1769,  and  from  about 
three  millions  of  dollars  in  1791,  to  the  enormous  sum,  in  1832,  of 
fifty-seven  millions  of  dollars!  While  Virginia  has  fidlen  oS^  in  her 
import  trade,  from  two  and  a  half  milliona  of  dollars,  in  1791,  to 
$875,000  in  1829,  and  $550,000  in  1832,  not  a  great  deal  more  than . 
the  freight  of  half  a  dooen  ships  t 

^*  From  tiiese  calculations,  a  few  curious  facts  appear.  The  ha- 
ports  of  New-York  were,  in  1832,  seventy  times  as  great  as  they 
were  in  1769,  and  nearlv  twenty  times  more  thantiiey  were  in  1791. 
Virginia,  on  the  other  hand,  imported,  in  1829,  about  one-eleventh 
of  what  she  did  in  1769,  and  about  one-seventh  of  what  she  did  hi 
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1791.  In  a  period,  too,  of  eight  yean,  the  wgregate  importo  of 
New-York  amoonted  to  811  iniUioii9ofdol]an;thooe  of  South  Quo- 
Una  to  about  16  millions,  and  those  of  Vii^nia  to  about  five  millions ! 
New- York  imported,  therefore,  in  1882,  eleven  times  as  much  as  Vir- 
ginia did  in  eight  years  preceding,  and  nearly  four  times  as  much  m 
the  single  year  of  1882,  as  South  Carolina  imported  in  a  period  of 
^ht  years.  Again,  New-York  imported  in  one  year  (1882)  neariy 
^y  times  as  much  as  South  Oardina  in  the  same  year,  and  about 
110  times  as  much  as  Virginia." 

We  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  for  the  foregoing  extract  to  a 
writer  in  the  Richmond  VTliig,  who,  under  the  signature  of  ^  Patrick 
Henry,"  has  fitvored  the  public  with  a  series  of  numbers,  assistant  to 
our  purpose,  which  are  worthy  to  be  read  by  every  80uthr<Mi. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  Georgia  com- 
menced quite  a  brisk  and  profitable  importing  business ;  but  it  de- 
clined in  a  few  years,  and  its  subsequent  history  may  be  seen  in  the 
history  of  the  trade  of  South  Garolina. 

Having  shown  the  decline  of  southern  trade,  we  proceed  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  it.  In  the  course  of  our  researdi,  the  reader  will 
discover  the  prime  cause  of  our  present  embarrassments. 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  in  their  report  of  the  5di 
March  last,  say  :  '*  Our  collectors  have  had  under  their  control  a 
gross  revenue  of  946,000,000,  and  our  land  receivers  107,000,000, 
making  1,053,000,000.  They  not  only  had  control  of  this  vast 
amount,  but  they  were  permitted  to  pay  without  warrant  from  the 
treasury,  and  before  the  money  passed  out  of  their  hands^  all  the  ex- 
penses of  our  custom-houses  and  land-offices  and  debentures,  which 
alone  amounted  to  four  or  five  millions  annually ,  and  sometimes  more" 

Though  we  find  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  statement  with 
the  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  government  as  reported 
annually  to  Congress,  and  with  the  expenses  of  collection  as  discov- 
erable from  the  sources  of  information  which  lie  within  our  reach, 
without  supposing  greater  losses  in  the  transit  of  the  public  fimds  to 
the  treasury  than  are  stated  to  have  occurred,  it  is  probable  that 
our  difficulty  arises  from  our  limited  means  of  research,  and  that  the 
committee  are  substantially,  if  not  literally  correct. 

The  nine  hundred  and  forty^six  millions  of  revenue,  raised  from 
the  customs,  were  levied  upon  foreign  merchandise,  received  in  ex- 
change for  domestic  productions ;  for  though  the  term  cusiomsy  in 
financial  language,  embraces  duties  on  tonnage,  clearances,  light- 
money,  dKO.  &c.,  these  are  comparatively  so  insignfficant,  that  tibey 
will  not  materiiJIy  affect  the  estimate.  Those  who  think  difierently, 
may  allow  for  them  the  odd  forty-six  millions.  Of  the  domestic  pro- 
ductions given  in  exchange  for  ^e  foreign  merdiandise,  nearly  three- 
fourths  were  of  southern  growth — ^we  will  say  two-thirds,  whidi  we 
know,  in  the  whole  estimate,  to  be  under  the  mark.  Without  dis- 
turbing the  vexed  question,  **  who  pays  the  duties?"  we  may  stale 
tiben,  what  all  will  admit,  that  the  government  has  been  indebted  to 
eouthem  industry  for  six  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  money.  If 
the  expenses  of  colieoting  one  billicm  and  fifty-tbree  millions  of  rere- 
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Bue,  were  '^firom  four  to  five  millions  annually,  and  sometimea 
more,"  it  maj  safely  be  assumed,  that  the  expenses  of  oc^ecting  the 
six  hundred  and  thirty  millions  amounted  to  one  million  annually* 
Had  the  southern  people,  then,  shipped  their  own  produce  to  foreign 
markets,  and  brought  the  return  cargoes  to  their  own  ports,  they 
would  have  had  eight  ipid  forty  millions  distributed  among  them 
emce  1789,  simply  in  the  pay  of  their  revenue  officers.  This  would 
have  gone  into  t^  pockets  of  individuals,  to  be  sure ;  and  so  goes 
all  that  constitutes  the  wealth  of  a  nation.  Mere  would  it  have  been 
received,  and  here  expended.  Insignificant  as  it  may  seem,  while  we 
are  contemplating  billions  apd  hundreds  of  millions,  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  influence  which  the  comparatively  trivial  sum  received  by 
the  states  from  the  surplus  revenue  has  had  upon  the  southern  states, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  its  efiects  would  have  been  most  benignly  felt. 
This  sum,  divided  among  the  cities  of  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charles- 
ton, Savannah,  Mobile  and  Orleans,  would  have  quietod  many  a 
disturbed  bosom  in  the  trying  rei^n  of  the  protective  system.  Sa- 
vannah's portion  of  it- would  have  defrayed  the  whole  expenses  of 
the  government  of  Greorgia  for  more  than  thirty  years ;  nor,  it  is  be- 
lieved, would  the  portions  of  the  other  cities  have  done  less  for  their 
states.  Whatever  the  sum  may  have  been  worth,  we  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  thrown  it  away  ourselves.  Let  us  at  least  remem- 
ber, that  if  the  tarifl*  should  ever  be  revived,  (and  hints  to  that  eflect 
have  recently  fallen  from  high  authority  on  tbe  floor  of  Congress,) 
ft  direct  trade  will  in  some  measure  mitigate  ito  rigor ;  and  thus  jQur 
tend  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

If  we  si^pose  the  value  of  the  goods  up<m  which  the  six  hundred 
and  thirty  millions  of  duties  were  levied,  to  have  been  but  four 
times  the  value  of  the  duties,  it  amounted  to  82,500,000,000. 
How  were  these  goods  brought  to  this  country  and  distributed  t 
The  northern  merchant  has  come  hither  and  bought  from  the 
southern  planter  produce  of  equal  value,  abating  from  the  price 
all  the  expenses,  direct  and  incidentel,  of  transportation.  He  has 
insured  them  in  northern  offices,  and  shipped  them  abroad  in  his 
own  vessels — exchanged  them  at  a  small  profit  for  foreign  mer^ 
ehandise— brought  it  home — ^paid  one-fourth  its  value  to  the  govern* 
ment — added  tfauEit  amount  and  all  the  expenses  of  importation,  and 
fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  for  his  profits,  to  the  price,  and  exposed 
it  Sot  sale.  The  southern  merohant  has  now  gone  to  him — ^lingered 
the  summer  through  with  him  at  a  heavy  expense — ^bought  a 
portion  of  these  goods— reshipped  them  in  northern  vessels  to 
southern  ports-— added  twenty*five  per  cent,  more  to  the  price,  to 
cover  his  expenses  and  profits— and  sold  them  to  the  southern 
planter.  All  the  disbursements  made  in  this  process,  save  such  as 
are  made  abroad,  are  made  among  northern  men.;  all  the  profits, 
save  the  southern  merchant's,  are  made  by  northern  men ;  and  the 
southern  planter,  who  supplies  nearly  all  the  foreign  goods  of  the 
country,  gets  his  portion  of  them  burdened  with  every  expense  thai 
the  government,  merohant,  insurer,  seaman,  wharfinger,  drayman, 
boatman,  and  wagoner  can  pile  upon  them.    His  burdens  of  course^ 
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are  needlessly  incressed,  by  the  amount  of  the  expenses  incarred  in 
landing  the  goods  at  northern  ports,  and  bringing  them  thenoe  to 
southern  markets.  Every  item  in  the  endless  catsiogae  of  charges, 
except  the  government  dues,  may  be  considered  a  voluntary  tribute 
fit>m  the  citizens  of  the  South  to  their  brethren  of  the  North :  for 
they  wouid  all  have  gone  to  our  own  people,  had  we  done  our  own 
exporting  and  importing.  Will  the  reader  compute  the  amount  of 
them,  on  twenty-five  hundred  millions'  worth  of  goods,  and  make  a 
fiur  allowance  for  the  portion  of  them  consumed  at  the  South  ? 

Our  planters,  not  content  with  their  portion  of  the  tribute,  crowd 
their  plantations  with  cotton,  com,  rice  and  tobacco,  and  then  pay 
the  southern  merchant,  to  pay  the  northern  merchant,  to  pay  the 
northern  farmer  for  the  flour  which  they  consume;  and  compel 
all  their  neighbors  to  do  the  like.  In  this  way  a  goodly  number  of 
unasoertainable  millions  more  move  annually  from  South  to  North. 
In  September  last,  we  had  a  painful  exhibition  of  the  fruits  of  our 
agricultural  policy.  In  that  month,  a  bale  of  cotton  and  a  barrel 
of  canal  flour  commanded  the  same  price  m  Georgia.  We  were 
disposed  to  doubt  this  statement  when  we  first  heard  it ;  but  upon 
referring  to  the  prices  current  in  that  month  for  the  dty  of  Augusta, 
where  the  one  article  uniformly  stands  at  nearly  the  highest,  and  the 
other  nearly  the  lowest  prices  in  the  state,  we  find  actual  sales  of 
about  ninety  bales  of  the  first,  quoted  at  an  average  of  5  5-8  cents 
per  pound ;  and  in  two  instances,  sales  of  very  small  lots,  at  5  cents 
per  pound,  while  quotations  of  flour,  at  wholesale  prices,  stood 
firmly  at  12  and  13  dollars  per  barrel.  We  know  of  many  sales, 
about  this  time,  at  15  and  of  some  at  16  dollars  per  barrel  in  the 
same  city.  At  these  rates,  we  could  name  a  hundred  places  in 
Georgia,  where  northern  flour  is  in  constant  use,  and  where  a  bale 
of  the  lowest  priced  cottons  would  not  have  purchased  a  barrel 
of  flour.  Here,  to  be  sure,  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  two 
articles  were  brought  together ;  but  the  force  of  the  example  is  but 
little  weakened  when  it  informs  us,  that  there  was  not  probably  a 
bale  of  uplands  in  the  state,  that  would  have  purchased  three 
barrels  of  flour. 

To  tills  head  of  voluntary  tribute  may  be  referred  the  millions 
expended  annually  by  our  people  in  visits  of  pleasure  to  the  North. 
These  are  unobjectionable  in  themselves,  and  under  different  circum* 
stances  would  be  commendable ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  they 
■well  the  streams  of  wealth  which  are  constantly  flowing  from  a 
waning  to  a  growing  people,  they  deserve  our  notice,  if  not  our 
censure.  There  is  a  point  in  view,  however,  in  which  they  assume 
an  importance  not  to  be  overlooked.  They  distinctly  mark  a  diflfer- 
ence  of  habit  between  the  northern  and  southern  people,  from 
which  the  first  are  yearly  gainers,  and  last  losers,  to  the  amount 
of  several  millions.  In  the  natural  order  of  things,  our  northern 
brethren  should  spend  twice  as  much  with  us  in  winter  as  we  do 
with  them  in  summer ;  for  they  double  us  in  white  population : 
but  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  their  disbursements  in  this 
way  equal  a  third  of  ours.    The  main  reason  of  the  difference  is, 
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that  they  are  a  home-abiding,  eoonomical  people ;  irhile  we  incline 
too  much  to  the  opposite  traits  of  character.  Hence  their  gains, 
which  are  not  laiger  in  wealth  than  in  honor.  Let  us  profit  by 
their  example. 

Nor  would  it  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  the  indirect,  con* 
sequential  losses  which  we  have  sustained  bj  our  neglect  of 
foreign  trade.  Without  overstepping  the  bounds  of  reasonably coUp 
jecture,  we  could  enlarge  the  number  of  these  to  a  wearisome 
extent ;  but  time  will  not  permit  us  to  recount  tiiem.  Let  us  take 
a  single  example,  deduced  from  history,  speaking  directly  to  our 
purpose.  In  1885,  the  long-endured  national  debt  was  extinguished, 
after  having  absorbed  from  the  treasury  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty-two  millions  of  dollars.  The  larger  portion  of  this  sum  was 
paid  to  citizens  of  the  United  States;  of  whom,  those  residing 
north  of  the  Potomac  were,  to  those  residing  south  of  it,  in  the 
ratio  of  165  to  11 ;  and  those  in  Massachusetts,  New- York  and 
Pennsylvania,  to  those  in  all  the  other  states,  as  150  to  176. 
Whence,  but  from  their  commerce,  did  the  northern  states  acquire 
the  means  of  loaning  so  largely  to  the  government  1  Whence, 
but  from  the  same  source,  did  diree*  states  acquire  the  power  to 
loan  thirteen  times  as  much  as  all  the  southern  states  put  together  t 
And  with  the  power  to  lend,  was  it  no  advantage  to  them  to  have 
been  enabled  to  lend  upon  the  best  security  in  the  world  1 

So  much  for  our  own  voluntary  self-impoverishment.  A  word  or 
two  upon  those  contributions  which  we  have  made  to  the  fortunes 
of  our  northern  brethren,  and  which  may  be  denominated  com- 
pulsory. 

The  actual  disbursements  of  the  general  government  have  been 
about  one  billion  of  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  surplus  revenue.  The 
greater  part  of  this  immense  sum  was  disbursed  among  the  several 
states.  A  ratable  distribution  of  this  fund  between  we  northern 
and  northwestern,  and  southern  and  southwestern  spates,  as  they 
BOW  stand,  would  have  been  nearly  as  follows : 

According  to  whole  popnlatkni,  bb. .......................... ...7  to  5 

"  *•  white       "  •' ^ 7to3 

"  *' repicaentotion  *< 5  to  3 

«  "mrea  « 4  to  5 

How  have  they  actually  been?  Up  to  1880,  there  had  beea 
expended  in  the  several  states  and  territories  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  millions  of  public  money,  in  fortifications,  light-houses, 
public  debt,  pensions  and  internal  improvements ;  of  which  sum, 
one  hundred  and  ninety  five  millions  were  disbursed  in  the  north- 
em  and  northwestern  states;  and  twenty-three  millions  in  the 
soudiem  and  southwestern.  The  national  debt  constitutes  by  fiir 
the  largest  item  in  this  account,  and  it  was  but  equitable  that  this 
should  be  paid  to  the  lenders  in  the  proportions  of  their  loans.  But 
in  the  matter  of  internal  improvements,  the  southern  division  should 
have  received  a  ninth  more  than  the  northern.  The  disbursements 
under  this  head  were — north  of  the  Potomac,  in  round  numbers, 
four  millions  seven  hundred  thousand ;  south  of  the  Potomac,  two 
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hundred  and  sixty-aeven  thonsand ;  or  nearly  18  to  1.*  Pensions  17 
to  2 ;  light-houses  (consider  our  coast)  2  to  1 ;  fortifications  ecmal 
-i-but  ever  unequal  afterwards,  and  never  to  be  equal  again.  The 
expenditures  on  the  Cumberland  road  alone,  were  about  nine  times 
the  amount  expended  for  internal  improvements  in  all  the  southern 
and  southwestern  states  together ;  and  without  that  the  proportion 
North  and  South  was  as  8  to  1. 

But  this  gives  us  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
bursements in  the  several  states.  It  touches  not  the  first  cost,  and 
the  annual  expenses  of  the  national  establishments,  most  of  which 
are  at  the  North ;  nor  the  pay  of  the  oiiicers,  principal  and  subor- 
dinate, in  the  several  departments  of  the  government,  most  of 
whom  are  citizens  of  the  North ;  nor  the  ten  thousand  other  items 
of  expense  which  go  to  make  up  the  grand  total  of  11,000,000,000. 
Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  follow  these  expenditures  through 
all  their  details  for  a  year  or  two,  will  come  to  the  conclusion,  t^t 
of  the  whole  sums  disbursed  among  the  states,  little  short  of  eight-- 
tenths  have  gone  north  of  the  Potomac,  or  to  citizens  domiciled 
north  of  the  rotomao.  About  seven  hundred  thousand,  dollars  of 
tile  one  billion  disbursed,  were  raised  from  the  customs^that  is  to 
say,  from  duties  on  foreign  importations,  two^hirds  of  which  vere 
received  in  exchange  for  southern  productions.  The  southern 
states  then  have  virtually  put  into  the  treasury  four  hundred  and 
sixty-six  millions  of  the  seven  hundred,  and  drawn  out  one  hundred 
and  forty.  The  northern  states  have  put  in  two  hundred  and 
tiiirty- three  millions,  and  drawn  out  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
fractions  rejected.  The  effect  of  these  disbursements  is  like  a  shower 
of  gold  upon  a  people.  Tliey  are  far  better.  They  dear  rivers, 
improve  harbors,  and  open  roads  and  canals,  which  give  permanent 
facilities  to  commerce.  They  plant  national  establishments,  gather 
Tillages  around  them,  and  found  other  public  works,  through  whidi 
there  is  a  constant  stream  of  treasure  flowing  from  the  government 
to  the  people '  in  their  vicinity.  Suppose  the  general  government 
should  make  Brunswick  a  naval  depot ;  would  it  be  a  twelve-month 
before  that  place  would  become  a  busy,  thriving  city  ?  And  would 
it  be  longer  before  its  influence  would  be  felt  through  the  whole  state  t 

While  tiie  southern  states  were  contributing  so  liberally  to  the 
support  of  the  government,  they  suffered  still  heavier  losses  than 
any  that  we  have  mentioned,  in  the  regular,  progressive,  and  almost 
ruinous  depreciation  of  their  great  staple.  For  about  fifteen  years, 
except  during  the  fren^ed  excitement  of  1825,  it  kept  unremittingly 
on  the  decline;  insomuch,  that  for  six  years  preceding  1832,  it  did 
not  average  quite  ten  cents  per  pound  at  the  places  of  shipmentf 
It  has  ever  since,  in  spite  of  the  disasters  of  this  and  the  last  year, 

*  While  tho  abore  w«b  in  the  preii,  the  appropriations  of  the  lut  Ccmgreai  fi»r  Intenul 
ImproTrments  appeared.    Thej  are  as  follows : 

North  and  North-western  BUtea, I,189;n5 

Booth  and  SoQth-westera  Sutttt 284,000 

New-York  alone 358,44* 

t  Bee  Mr.  Woodboiy'a  Bepozt  on  the  Cotton  Tiads^ 
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hundred  miles  in  the  interior  of  every  oottonrgrowing  state.  That 
the  Restrictive  System,  as  it  has  been  aptly  termed,  was  the  cause  of 
its  decline,  no  one,  it  is  presumed,  will  now  dispute.  But  who  can 
oompute  the  losses  which  we  sustained  from  that  system  1  The  di£ 
lerMioe  between  the  prices  of  the  article  in  question,  before  and  since 
1882,  is  but  a  very  poor  measure  of  our  losses  upon  it  anterior  to 
that  period ;  because,  from  that  date  to  the  present,  it  has  been  ma- 
terially affected  by  the  tariff;  and  it  will  continue  to  be,  even  under 
Ae  duties  made  permanent  by  the  compromise  act.  But,  by  that 
measure,  our  losses  amount  to  not  less  than  fifty  millions  in  the 
short  space  of  six  years. 

The  Restrictive  System  was  not  more  oppressive  to  us  than  pro> 
pitious  to  our  northern  brethren.  It  was  the  touch  of  Midas  to 
their  property,  and  the  ablution  of  Midas  to  their  streams.  Through 
all  its  operations,  it  enriched  them — ^in  all  its  consequences,  it  profited 
them.  With  its  other  effects,  it  gave  them  the  command  of  south- 
em  trade ;  and  thus  increased  our  dependence  upon  them,  and  multi- 
piled  our  debts  to  them.  Let  us  not  be  understood  as  mentioning 
tiieee  things  in  the  spirit  of  complaint  or  disafifection  but  in  confirm^ 
ation  of  the  poeitipna  which  wo  assumed  at  the  opening  of  our 
remarks.  Indeed,  the  southern  people  now  reap  no  small  benefit 
from  the  measure  which  has  been  so  favorable  to  their  northern 
friends.  It  has  enlarged  the  demand  for  their  principal  staple,  and 
opened  to  them  a  borne-market,  where  they  can  be  supplied  with 
many  articles  in  daily  use  at  the  Soalh,  upon  better  terms  than  they 
ere  offered  in  any  other  market 

But,  fellow-citizens,  how  trivial  wouhL  all  our  other  losses  have 
eeemed,  had  we  only  scoured  to  ourselves  the  importer's  profits! 
We  have  supposed  the  foreign  importations  to  have  equaled  in 
yalue  but  four  times  the  amount  of  the  duties  levied  upon  them. 
We  know  them  to  have  been  worth  a  hundred  millions,  and  but  a 
hundred  millions  more — ^a  fact  worthy  of  a  passing  notice ;  for  as 
the  duties  were  very  low  up  to  the  year  1816,  it  proves  that  since 
that  time,  the  Gk>veniiment  must  have  absorbed  litUe  short  of  half 
the  value  of  all  the  goods  brought  into  the  country.  Ten  per  cent, 
upon  the  portion  of  those  goods  purchased  with  southern  produce, 
would  have  placed  at  the  command  of  our  people  all  that  could  min« 
ister  to  taste  or  sense.  But  it  is  gone  with  the  other  millions  that 
we  have  lost  by  our  supineness ;  and  it  is  only  because  a  gracioua 
Providence  has  blessed  us  with  resources  that  never  &11  to  the  lot 
of  nation  before,  that  we  have  not  long  since  had  our  energies  awak« 
ened  by  the  perils  of  utter  destitution*  But  so  essential  have  our 
staples  become  to  the  whole  world,  that  we  never  want  a  maricet  for 
them ;  and  so  abundant  the  crops,  that  we  ean  live  on  their  lowest 
prices,  and  grow  rich  in  an  instant,  when   they  command    the 

From  this  hasty  review  it  appears,  that  under  circumstances  infl. 
Bitely  more  adverse  to  a  direct  trade  with  foreign  nations  than  those 
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whioh  now  snnotind  us,  we  not  only  CMried  on  sodi  a  trade,  but  took 
the  lead  in  it.  We  haYe  seen  that  with  the  industry,  enterprise  and 
economy  of  our  northern  brethren,  and  with  equal  favor  from  the 

tOYemment,  we  must  not  only  have  far  surpassed  them  in  wealth, 
ut  that  we  must  have  been  the  most  prosperous  people  on  the 
globe.  We  have  seen  that  our  own  improvidence,  the  shrewder  pol- 
iey  of  northern  friends,  and  the  unequal  action  of  the  ^overam^it, 
have  all  conspired  to  bring  upon  us  our  present  ^nbarrassments. 
Not  that  they  are  the  immediate  cause,  Init  that  they  have  so  ftr 
weakened  us,  and  made  us  so  completely  dependent  upon  the  peoj^ 
of  the  North  for  everything,  that  the  least  shock  to  coDuneree 
prostrates  us,  and  the  least  pressure  upon  them  is  turned  upon  us 
with  redoubled  force.  We  have  seen  why  it  is  that  the  one  people  has 
risen  like  the  rocket,  and  the  other  has  fallen  like  its  stick.  We 
have  seen  tiiat  their  positions  must  have  been  reversed,  if  the 
southern  people  had  maintained  their  foreign  trade.  The  opportuni- 
ty is  now  offered  to  tiiem  to  resume  it,  and  to  reap  the  rich  rewards 
firom  it  that  they  have  hitherto  transferred  to  other  hands.  Fellow- 
dtizens,  will  you  not  resume  it  1  Everything  now  encourages  you 
to  do  so.  American  commerce  is  almost  released  from  its  fetters ; 
and  your  resources  will  enable  you  to  control  it.  You  are  not  wanting 
in  means,  in  skill,  in  ports,  or  waters,  to  accomplish  the  great  enter- 
prise. The  legislatures  of  yonr  respective  states  have  made  easy 
the  way,  and  safe  the  attempt,  to  accomplish  it.  They  have  author- 
ized you  to  form  associations  for  this  purpose,  in  which  you  may 
invest  what  you  please,  without  hazard  of  more  than  you  invest 
Your  interests,  social,  pecuniary  and  political,  are  deeply  involved  in 
it  A  single,  bold,  united,  manly  effort,  on  your  part,  and  the  thing 
is  done.  Every  citizen  must  take  an  interest  in  it — every  citizen,  a 
part  in  it. 

And  while  we  are  directing  our  united  exertions  to  the  great 
object,  let  us  not  forget  the  auxiliary  duties  which  devolve  upon  us 
as  individuals.  Let  us  reform  our  habits  of  extravagance.  Let  us 
become  an  industrious,  economical,  and  a  domestic  people :  and 
what  we  practise  ourselves,  let  us  teach  our  children.  Let  us  make 
more  of  them  merdiants — scientific,  reputable,  practical  merchants. 
Let  oar  planters  reform  their  agricultural  systems.  Let  them 
resolve  to  buy  nothing  that  their  farms  can  produce,  and  to  sell 
breadstuffs  under  every  season.  By  this  policy  they  will  not  gain 
more  in  independence,  than  in  wealUi ;  for  their  cotton  crops  reduced 
one-fourth  would  command  a  higher  price  than  they  now  do.  Na- 
ture has  practically  demonstrated  this  truth  to  our  planters,  agam 
and  again ;  but  they  will  not  profit  by  her  lessons.  Never  does  she 
shorten  their  crops,  that  they  are  not  more  than  compensated  in  the 

trice ;  and  yet  they  cannot  be  persuaded  to  shorten  them  themselves. 
1 1825,  a  rumor  was  spread,  and  generally  believed,  that  the  cotton 
crop  on  hand  would  not  supply  the  demand  by  some  fifty  or  hun- 
dred thousand  bales ;  and  immediately  the  article  rose  from  twelve  or 
thirteen  cents  to  thirty.    No  class  of  the  oommunity  are  so  deeply 
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interested  in  a  direot  tmde  as  they  are.  For  the  want  of  it,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  lose  in  the  price  of  all  that  they  raise,  and  all  that 
they  oonsume. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  we  cannot  carry  on  a  trade  with  foreign 
nations,  because  we  have  not  the  requisite  coital.  That  is  to  say, 
the  people  of  the  southern  states,  with  the  most  ample  resources 
that  auy  people  of  equal  numbers  ever  possessed,  cannot  do  that 
which  all  nations  have  done,  from  the  Phoenioians  to  the  Tezans. 
Have  we  less  capital  now  than  we  had  in  1769  1  Did  the  capital 
which  made  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  larger  importers  than  all 
the  northern  states  combined  desert  them  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  flee  to  the  northern  states? 
But  what  is  the  capital  that  sustains  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  at  this  time  ?  Cash  1  Bank*notes  ?  Why,  all  the  specie 
and  bank-notes  in  circulation  three  years  ago,  between  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Sabine,  would  not  have  purchased  the  exports  of 
1836 ;  and  all  the  specie  in  Europe  and  tiie  United  States  would 
not  purchase  the  exports  for  six  years  to  come,  at  that  year's  prices 
— a  fact  that  seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  when  the  cotton  and 
specie  traffic  was  so  strongly  reconmiended  to  us  in  bygone  days. 
And  yet  the  exports  of  that  year  were  bought  and  sold. 

How  was  the  operatiop  effected  1  We  will  take  a  southern  staple, 
for  the  sake  of  illustration,  and  a  small  part  to  represent  the  whole 
crop,  and  exhibit  the  process.  The  noruiem  imjporter  formed  com« 
mercial  connections  at  the  South  and  in  Liverpool.  He  ordered  the 
southern  house  to  lay  in  for  him  a  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  and  to 
draw  on  him  for  the  price.  The  draft  was  drawn,  and  sold  for 
southern  bank-notes,  to  some  one  who  wanted  northern  funds. 
The  notes  paid  the  planter  for  the  cotton,  who  bought  his  supplies 
with  them  from  the  merchant^  who  returned  them  to  the  bank,  whare 
they  remained  ready  to  purchase  as  9iuch  more  cotton.  The  cotton 
went  on  to  the  northern  merchant,  who  shipped  it  to  Liverpool,  and 
upon  the  credit  of  it,  drew  a  bill  upon  the  jLiverpool  house,  which 
he  sold  for  northern  bank-notes,  and  with  them  paid  the  southern 
draft.  The  Liverpool  merchant  turned  the  cotton  into  goods,  shipped 
them  to  his  correspondent  at  the  North,  drew  a  bill  upon  him, 
which  he  sold,  and  from  the  proceeds  paid  his  acceptance.  Or,  he 
sold  the  cotton  for  cash,  paid  his  acceptance,  and  procured  the  goods 
upon  a  credit,  for  the  benefit  of  his  American  friend,  who  renewed 
the  operation  before  the  term  of  credit  expired.  There  are  varia- 
tions in  the  process,  which  we  have  not  time  to  notice.  Sometimes 
it  is  conducted  throughout  by  agents  of  foreign  houses  established 
in  this  country.  This,  we  believe,  is  now  the  usual  mode ;  and  other 
modes  are  adopted,  according  to  circumstances :  but  in  this  way,  or 
some  other,  substantially  the  same,  have  all  the  productions  of 
the  country  which  have  gone  to  foreign  markets,  been  bought  and 
sold.  No  money  has  come  South,  gone  North,  or  crossed  the 
Atlantia  The  traffic  has  been  conducted  entirely  upcm  credit.  We 
have  only,  therefore^  to  dothe  our  merchants  with  the  same  oredil 
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that  the  northern  importer  haa,  to  enable  th«n  to  perform  the  anme 
offioe.     How  is  this  to  be  done  1    Simplj  by  giving  them  the  oontrol 
of  as  much  property  as  the  northern  importer  possesses.     It  mmtten 
not  what  kind  of  property  you  give  them,  provided  it  equals  bis  in 
value.     His  property  is  his  capital ;  it  consists  of  houses,  ships,  and 
stocks  of  different  kinds.     He  never  barters  these-for  goods ;  but  the 
foreign  merchant,  knowing  that  he  has  them,  and  being  anxious  to 
dispose  of  his  own  merchandise,  very  readily  oredite  him  upon  the 
strength  of  his  resources.    But  who  supposes  that  this   kind  of 
capital  is  essential  to  foreign  trade  ?    If  ue  planters  of  the  South 
would  place  ten  bales  in  the  hundred  of  their  next  year's  cotton  crop 
in  the  hands  of  merdiants  in  the  six  principal  seaports,  the  merchants 
in  each  city  would  have  a  capital  of -more  than  half  a  million; 
quite  as  good  in  all  respects  as  any  merchant  in  the  Union  pos- 
sesses of  so  great  a  value.     Nay,  &r  belter ;  for  their  capital  woald 
enter  into  their  trade — would  go  to  Europe  possessing  all  the  pro- 
perties of  coin  for  commercial  purposes-— would  itself  establish  the 
owners'  credit  there— or  rather  set  all  credit  at  defiance,  and  convoi 
their  traffic  into  a  cash  business.    Does  the  world  produce  such  a 
capital  for  foreign  commerce  ?    Indeed,  almost  all  the  capital  of  the 
country  has  to  be  resolved  into  this,  before  it  is  of  any  value  to 
tarade  upon  abroad. 

The  next  best  capital  to  cotton  is  money ;  and  this  is  at  the  oom- 
mand  of  the  southern  people,  in  any  quantity  that  the  most  active 
oommerce  may  require.  When,  therefore^  we  are  taunted  by 
northern  paragraphists,  with — ^*'  plantations  and  negroes  will  not  be 
easily  bartered  for  merahandise  in  Europe,"  we  excuse  the  insult  in 
charity  to  the  ignorance  which  it  betrays ;  and  in  farther  indulgence^ 
we  reply,  '^  quite  as  easily  as  Wall-^reet  buildings,  and  Wall-street 
stocks.  The  difl^rence  between  the  two  kinds  of  property  is,  that 
As  one  produces  that  which  will  buy  goods  in  Europe,  and  the  other 
does  not." 

We  most  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  the  southern  people  to 
tliis  great  interest.  We  beg  them  to  promote  it,  by  availing  them- 
s^ves  of  the  privileges  which  the  legislatures  of  their  respective 
states  have  offered  to  them.  We  feel  well  assured  that  M  who 
make  investments  in  the  importing  business  will  reap  large  profits 
from  it.  Managed  with  common  prudence,  it  most  be  profitable. 
Two  gentlemen  of  Savannah,  long  practised  in  mercantile  business^ 
and  of  large  resources,  proposed  forming  a  copartnership  in  the  im- 
porting trade,  if  they  could  meet  with  proper  enconrs^em^it,  upon 
tliese  terms :  that  the  country  merchants  who  might  join  the  asso- 
ciation, should  be  supplied  with  their  goods  at  cost  and  charges ;  and 
that  the  firm  would  look  to  sales  to  dishiterested  individuals  fi>r  its 
profits.  Under  such  an  arrangmnent  the  country  merchants  would 
only  have  to  hand  in  their  orders,  receive  their  supfdies  in  a  month 
or  two,  direct  from  the  factories,  and  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  drawing  a  handsome  interest  upon  the  capital  invested. 
What  country  merd^t  would  refuse  to  become  a  partner  in  siidl 
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interest.      We  address  ourselves  to  the  patariotism  of  the  southern 

people,  to  their  pride  of  character,  to  their  regard  for  the  rising  race, 

to  their  love  of  independence — and  by  all  these  considerations,  we 

solicit  them  to  put  at  hazard  something  for  the  recovery  of  our  lost 

commerce.    We  believe  that  a  gratuitous  contribution  to  this  object, 

of  ten  per  cent,  from  a  year's  income  of  every  citizen  of  the  South, 

^ould  in  the  end  be  to  all  the  best  investment  that  they  ever  made. 

We  urge  upon  the  citizens  of  the  southern  and  southwestern  states 

to  send  representatives  to  the  convention  to  be  held  in  Augusta  in 

October  next,  to  devise  means  of  accomplishing  our  all-important  ob« 

ject.    The  advantages  of  the  former  meetings  have  been  already  most 

fldgnally  felt.    They  have  aroused  a  spirit  of  hiquiiy  into  this  matter, 

which  profoundly  instructs,  while  it  greatly  amazes  us.    They  have 

produced  concert  of  action  and  harmony  of  feeling  in  the  southern 

states.    By  one  impulse,  they  have  moved  all  the  legislative  bodies 

of  the  South  to  our  assistance.    They  have  awakened  active  exertiom 

in  the  people  of  several  states,  to  give  their  slates  the  lead  in  the 

great  ente^rise.    So  much  hare  they  done ;  aiid  more  will  tliey 

doubtless  do,  as  their  numbers  increaise.     We  promise  onrselvea 

fVorn  them  united  counsel  and  a  mighty  eflbrt  in  pushing  on  our 

great  works  of  internal  improvement.    From  all  our  seaports,  are 

railways  extending  in  every  direction  over  the  broad  area  of  our 

fertile  country — admirable  precursors  of  our  admirable  design.     Fu^ 

ture  conventions   will  consider  how  these  may  be  converted  into 

bonds  of  union — how  they  may  be  combined  and  extended  for  the 

common  good.    How  strongly  do  they  recommend  to  the  people  of 

the  South  unusual  and  untiring  exertaons  to  reclaim  their  loet  com* 

merce !   In  eight  and  fortv  hours,  they  will  lay  the  planters'  produce 

upon  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic — in  as  many  hours  more,  they  wilt 

lay  the  proceeds  of  it  at  the  ibot  of  mountains.    Availing  ourselvee 

of  our  own  ports,  of  our  own  ships,  and  of  the  agency  which  makes 

our  roads  so  useful,  we  may  in  twenty  days  place  our  staples  in 

Europe ;  and  in  as  many  more,  receive  the  avails  of  them  at  oat 

own  doors.    Why,  with  these  advantages  before  us.  should  we  s^id 

our  produce  a  coastwise  voyage  of  a  thousand  miles;  and  then 

travel  as  &r  ourselves,  to  gawer  a  small  part  of  its  returns  1    Since 

our  attentioh  has  been  directed  to  this  subject,  nothing  amazes  us 

more,  than  that  it  should  have  been  reserved  for  the  year  1886,  and 

fbr  a  gentleman  in  a  small  town  two  hundred  miles  in  the  interior  of 

Gfeorgia,  to  arouse  the  people  of  the  South  to  a  sense  of  the  losses 

which  they  were  sustaining,  and  the  advantages  they  were  losing, 

by  their  n^lect  of  a  direct  trade  with  ^reign  nations.    If  we  improve 

tile  hint  which  that  gentleman  has  dropped,  as  we  should,  we  will 

have  conferred  a  ftvor  upon   the  southern  states  which  they  can 

never  over-appreciate,  or  duly  reward. 

The  Committee  deem  it  unnecessary  and  inexpedient  to  enlai^e  upon 
the  probable  benefits  that  would  result  from  the  accomplishment  of 
oar  purpose.  They  may  be  inferred  from  the  retrospect  whidi  w% 
have  taken. 
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If  the  reader  require  better  evidence  than  thie,  let  him  look  to  Ifae 
state  that*  has  improved  the  advantuges  which  we  have  n^lected. 
In  1836,  "  New- York  imported  six  times  the  amoimt  of  her  exporti^ 
while  the  southern  and  southwestern  states  imported  little  mote 
than  one-fourth  of  theirs."     Which  is  in  the  most  prosperous  oon- 
ditton?     Could    we  divide  between  our  southern  seaports  but  a 
fourth  of  the  commerce  of  the  chief  dty  of  the  Empire  State,  it 
would  diffuse  new  life  and  activity  through  all  the  states  in  wliich 
those  seaports  are  located.    The  Committee  on  Wajs  and  Means  be- 
fore quoted,  say,  "  the  Collector  of  the  City  of  New-York  received  in 
1836,  at  the  custom-houses,  fivb  millioms  or  dollars."    We  know, 
that  in  1833,  the  officers  in  pay  of  the  government,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  those  '*  custom-houses,"  were  considerably  the  rise  of  three 
hundred,  independent  of  their  private  assistants.     In  1836,  they 
probably  all  together  amounted  to  five  or  six  hundred.    A  village 
population  of  collectors,  with  a  million  per  annum  in  their  pockets, 
reserved  mainly  from  the  proceeds  of  southern  industry !    Who  can 
contemplate  a  city  enjoying  such  a  commerce,  without  the  liveliest 
admiration !    To  what  an  interesting  train  of  reflections  does  it  give 
rise !    What  throngs  of  merchants  are  gathered  there,  to  bear  her 
stores  through  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  great  republic !   How 
vast  the  multitude  of  laborers  deriving  an  easy  subsistence,  from 
bearing  her  merchandise  from  ship  to  store,  and  from  store  to  ship 
again! 

How  countless  the  number  of  artisans,  made  busy  by  her  ship- 
ping—-of  clerks,  in  honorable  service,  and  valuable  schooling  in  every 
tnanch  of  trade — of  public  officers,  drawn  thither  by  her  commerce, 
and  feeding  on  its  fruits !  While  over  all,  and  moving  all,  and  richer 
than  all,  the  importer  presides.  He  it  is,  who  gives  life  and  spirit 
and  activity  to  tne  busy  mart  His  tribute  is  fifteen  millions  per 
annum  levied  upon  as  many  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  to  raise  your 
portion  of  this  tribute,  fellow-citizens,  that  you  are  now  exdianging 
redeemable  for  unredeemable  notes,  and  giving  large  odds  for  the 
privilege— that  you  are  giving  articles,  prized  by  all  the  world,  for 
paper  which,  but  for  your  voluntary  servitude,  would  be  as  worthless 
to  you  as  the  refuse  of  which  it  is  made-^hat  you  are  submitting  to 
daily  sacrifices  in  a  thousand  forms,  and  fearfully  large,  to  raise 
funds,  the  use  of  which  you  had  nevM^  known,  had  you  ksown  how  to 
use  your  own  resources — that  you  are  burdened  with  debt,  and  your 
peaoe  disturbed  by  the  still  heavier  burdens  which  it  threatens  to 
bring  upon  you.  It  was  to  visit  this  lordlii^'s  domain,  ride  abroad 
in  his  ships,  or  draw  a  mite  from  his  stores,  that  many  a  worthy  son 
of  the  South  has  found  a  grave  in  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic ;  and 
yet,  fellow-citizens,  he  is  almost  as  completely  in  your  power  as  the 
nursling  is  in  its  mother's.  You  hold  the  element  from  which  he  de- 
rives his  strength,  and  you  have  only  to  withdraw  it  to  make  him  as 
subservient  to  you  as  you  now  are  to  him.  You  have  but  to  speak 
the  word,  and  his  empire  is  transferred  to  your  own  soil,  and  his 
sovereignty  to  the  sons  of  that  soil. 

Were  this  done,  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  unequal  barter  of 
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which  we  have  spoken — ^the  doleful  crj  of  northern  funds  would  be 
hushed—- thespeculations  upon  southern  distress  would  cease — the  dis- 
orders of  the  currency  would  be  healed — ^the  relation  of  the  commercial 
agents  would  be  changed.  Thej  would,  be  acquaintances  and  friends, 
identical  in  feeling  and  IdentiGal  in  interest ;  enjoying  mutual  confi- 
dence and  interchanging  mutual  fiivors.  It  would  be  their  interest  and 
their  pleasure  to  sustain  each  other  in  times  of  distress.  Debtors  would 
not  be  summoned  two  hundred  miles  from  home  to  answer  the  de- 
mands of  dieir  credilprs ;  nor  to  their  other  burdens,  would  be  added  the 
onerous  costs  of  the  federal  judicatories.  The  fountam  and  the  streams 
of  commerce,  lying  all  within  our  own  land,  would  enrich  it  to  an  ex- 
tent  that  none  can  foresee.  Our  works  of  internal  improvement 
would  receive  a  new  and  eve^aooelerating  impetus— our  drooping 
dties  would  be  revived— our  creeping  commerce  winged ;  and  all  the 
blessings,  physical,  moral  and  intellectual,  which  invariably  accom- 
pany idSduenoe  and  independence,  would  be  ours.  Fellow-citizens, 
shall  they  be  ours  ?  Or  is  this  great  enterprise  in  which  our  honor, 
oar  interest,  our  safe^,  our  all,  is  involved,  to  end  m  a  few  con- 
vulsive efforts,  and  a  few  bootless  appeals? 


ABT.  VI.-PORBIQN  TRADE  OP  VIRGINIA  AND  THE  SOUTH.* 

TBI  COUMKBCUL  rUTUBB  OF  VQUmiU— CmSS  Or  TBI  OHESAPBAKfi — SOUTHEBlff 

BTBAXLDnS,  STa 

1.  The  advantages  of  the  geographical  position  of  Virginia. 

2.  The  probability  that  Virginia  can  secure  the  export  and  import 
trade  of  the  interior.  ^ 

The  Chesapeake  Bay,  entitled,  from  its  cflmate  and  commercial 
advantages,  to  be  called  the  American  Adriatic,  extends  from  the 
latitude  of  36^  50'  more  thui  two  hundred  miles  to  the  north.  It  va- 
ries from  10  to  20  miles  in  width,  affords  generally  about  nine  fath- 
oms of  water,  and  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  for  vessels  of  any  class 
whatsoever.  It  is  free  from  ice  and  safe  from  storms.  It  receives 
the  commerce  of  those  important  tributaries,  the  Susquehanna,  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  the 
Bappahannobk,  York  and  James  and  Roanoke  Rivers,  and  the^  Albe- 
marle Sound.  It  is  the  medium  of  importation  and  exportation  for 
the  tide-water  cities  of  Baltimore,  Washington,  Georgetown,  Alex- 
dria,  Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  Petersburg,  Portsmouth  and  Nor- 
folk— these  cities  have  an  aggregate  6ommercial  ik)pulation  of  more 
than  300,000.  It  receives,  or  ought  to  receive,  the  productions  of  about 
80,000  square  miles,  its  legitimate  territory,  besides  what  it  may 
hereafter  obtain  by  communications  with  the  interior.  The  Chesa- 
peake has  a  single  inlet,  between  Cape  Henry,  in  lat.  37^,  and  Gape 
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our  work,  loduittial  AoMatoM,  ttc,  toL  iii 
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oominaads  this  inlet,  and  protects  its  commerce.    Together  witi 
Portress  Monroe,  which  is  situated  less  than  a  mile  to  the  south,  it 
commands  the  entrance  of  Hampton  Beads,  an  anchorage  perfectlj 
safe  from  enemies  or  elements.     Within  15  miles  of  this  inlet,  Foads 
and  fortress,  is  situated  the  city  of  Norfolk ;  which,  from  its  excel- 
lent harborage  and  accessibility,  its  salubrity  of  dimate,  its  cheap- 
ness and  abundance  of  supplies,  can  sustain  as  heavy  a  commercial 
population,  and  can  afford^  as  cheap  a  rate  of  factorage  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  interior,  as  any  other  Atlantic  city  whatever.     So  sa- 
perior  are  the  natural  advantages  of  this  dty,  that  more  than  70 
years  since  it  was  regarded  as  ^'  the  emporium  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  its  waters,!'  whilst  secondary  to  this  place  were  ^'  Richmond, 
Petersburg,  Baltimore,"  and  other  towns.    Perhaps,  with  a  pro- 
phetic distrust  of  the  enterprise  of  his  countrymen,  the  writer  added, 
*' accidental  circumstances  may,  however,  control  the  indicatiooa  of 
nature."* 

They  have  certainly  done  so.  An  estuary,  extending  more  than 
200  miles  parallel  with  the  Atlantic  coast,  its  only  oommunicatiQii 
with  the  ocean  being  in  the  immediate  vicinage  of  a  port  possessing 
such  superior  advantages,  it  follows  ^at  all  the  commerce  brought 
from  the  interior  by  artificial  lines  of  transportation,  which  termin- 
ate at  every  point  upon  the  Qiesapeake,  must  seek  the  Immediate 
vicinage  of  this  port  for  exportation. 

Upon  the  indisputable  proposition  that  artificial  facilities  of  trans- 
portation being  equal,  commerce  will  prefer  the  most  direct,  the  line 
of  rail-road  projected  by  Virginia  from  the  port  of  Norfolk,  running 
nearly  parallel  with  her  southern  boundary,  until  it  strikes  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  Memphis,  with  another  line,  extending  to  the  Ohio  River, 
will  afford  the  most  dUect  line  of  transit  for  the  commerce  of  an  ex- 
tensive region  to  the  ocean.  The  junction  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  Rivers  is  upon  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with  the 
Capes  of  Virginia.  This  then  is  the  base  of  transportation  of  the 
commerce  destined  to  exportation  from  the  Chesapeake.  The  sim- 
plest triangulation  of  the  trade,  upon  the  principle  affirmed,  will 
show  that  any  line  deflecting  from  this  base,  and  striking  the  Chesa- 
peake at  any  point  north  of  the  outlet,  must  involve  the  disadvantage 
of  lengthened  distance  and  increased  time. 

The  connections  with  the  interior,  which  have  been  referred  to, 
will  be  found  to  afford  lighter  grades,  cheaper  construction,  greater 
amount  and  varietv  of  trade,  than  any  transmontane  rail-road  lines 
to  the  north  of  them.  The  commerce  of  the  Chesapeake  having 
been  shown  to  the  port  of  Norfolk,f  it  is  now  proper  to  examme 
what  amount  of  commerce  from  the  interior  will  seek  the  Chesa- 
peake for  exportation. 


•"Mr.  Jefferson. 


t  It  M  proper  to  stote  that  Norfolk  U  ued  for  the  VirglaU  eltiei  fleneraOy.    AM  of 
g^im,  by  their  cosnectioiu,  aro  ezpe^ed  to  participate  in  the  ezport  and  import  tnida  n- 
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The  natiml  and  original  line  of  Uansportation  from  tbe  vallevB  of 
ibe  MiaBiaaippi  and  Ohio  RiveitH  to  the  Atlantio  citiea  of  the  Union 
and  to  Europe,  waa  the  river  and  coast  BavigaUon.  This,  although 
•o  drouitoua  and  tedioua  as  to  involve  an  average  voyage  of  nearly 
4,000  miles,  and  three  months,  from  the  point  of  departure  to  its 
parallel  upon  the  AUantio,  was  yet  more  cheap  and  rapid  than  tbe 
wagonage  of  the  whole  interior  product  and  supply,  aoross  the  inter- 
Tening  country  to  the  ocean.  The  whole  of  this  vast  commerce  was 
oompelled  to  risk  the  anags  of  the  Mississippi,  the  climatic  injuries 
of  liew-Orleans  and  the  Gulf,  to  double  the  Cape  and  thread  tbe 
treaoheroua  reefr  of  Florida,  and  to  follow  the  dangerous  and  inhoa> 
pitable  coast  of  the  Carolinas.  This  commerce  was  compelled,  al- 
most, to  oireumnavlgate  the  Atlantio  States,  to  reach  any  eastern 
port  in  the  Union. 

But  the  construction  of  new  and  improved  methods  of  direct  com- 
municatton  has  demonstrated,  that  commerce  will  no  longer  tolerate 
(he  delay,  injury  and  expense  of  this  circuit ;  but  it  will  seek  its  do- 
mestic or  foreign  market  by  tbe  shortest  and  cheapest  lines.  Ibe 
commerce  of  tbe  world  will  not  double  Cape  Horn,  if  it  can  cross  at 
Panama,  nor  go  around  Good  Hope,  if  tbe  Meditemnean  and  Bed 
Sea  can  be  connected. 

In  conndering  the  probability  that  tbe  commerce  from  the  states 
of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Northern  Alabama,  Northern  AUs- 
aissippi  and  Virginia,  will  seek  an  outlet  by  artificial  lines  of  trans- 
portation, directly  across  to  the  Atlantic^  I  do  not  affirm  that  parallel 
lines  of  natural  and  of  artificial  transportation,  equal  in  length,  we 
equal  in  the  cost  of  transportation.  Tbe  untaxed  current  of  a  navi- 
gable stream  affords  tbe  cheapest  rate  of  transportation  known.  But 
the  cost  of  transportation  is  compounded  of  distance,  time,  insuranoe, 
and  the  amount  of  commerce ;  upon  this  principle,  artificial  lines  of 
direct  transit  have  advantages  that  are  rapidly  securing  tbe  trans- 
portation of  the  most  valuable  oonmieroe  between  the  producing 
regions  of  the  interior  and  the  points  of  consumption  or  of  exporta- 
tion. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  affirm  any  normal  rule  of  comparison  between 
natural  and  artificial  lines  of  transportation,  but  tbe  following 
approximates  snffioiently  near,  perhaps,  to  establish  tbe  proposition 
for  which  I  am  contending.  An  eminent  engineer  says :  ^^  If  trana- 
portatton  be  lour  tones  as  much  on  a  rail-road  as  on  a  river,  general 
trade  will  follow  the  river,  unleaa  its  winding  amount  to  a  mileage 
quadruple  that  of  the  rail-road."  This  rule  has  been  verified  by  a 
comparison  of  average  fireigbts  on  tbe  rail-road  and  on  tbe  Mississippi 
River.  Tbe  ratio  may  therefore  be  safely  fixed  at  four  to  one,  though 
it  would  of  course  depend  upon  the  amount  of  commerce,  rate  of 
insurance  and  time,  as  well  as  tbe  comparative  length  of  tbe  com- 
peting lines.  But  the  rail-roads  wili  have  a  monopoly  of  tbe  mail, 
merchandise  and  travel.  At  once  proprietors  of  the  road,  and 'com- 
mon carriers  of  tbe  commerce,  their  administration  will  possess  a 
unity  and  system  which  no  other  method  of  transportation  can. 
With  these  advantages,  a  tariff  of  cbarges  may  be  arranged  which  will 
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discriminate  in  favor  of  the  freights  on  the  more  important  staples  cf 
agricultural  productions,  and  thus  the  terminal  cities  of  the  rail-roads 
will  secure  a  factorage,  which  will  amply  indemnify  them  for  the  re- 
duction of  freights  upon  the  favored  artides — ^the  market  value  and 
dividends  of  the  stocks  being  maintained  by  the  peculiar  sources  of 
income  which  have  been  referred  to.  The  influence  of  this  important 
advantage  is  shown  in  the  transportation  of  flour  from  Albany  to  Bos- 
ton, and  of  coal  and  flour  to  Baltimore ;  the  rail-roads  in  both  cases 
crossing  water  lines  which  can  carry  either  articles  per  se  at  a  lower 
rate  than  would  remunerate  the  rail-road — ^the  indemnity  c^  the 
roads  being  in  both  cases  the  incidental  advantage  resulting  from  the 
flour  and  coal  trade. 

We  may  then  safely  suppose  that  a  rail-road  not  exceeding  800 
miles  in  length,  connecting  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
with  the  port  of  Norfolk,  with  gradients  not  exceeding  sixty  fe^ 
against  the  heavy  trade,  can  successfully  compete  for  the  export  of 
produce  and  the  import  of  merchandise,  with  the  river  and  coastwiss 
shipment,  which  I  have  more  particularly  described. 

This  is  an  extreme  application  of  the  principle  laid  down  as 
ultimately  to  govern  the  commercial  connection  of  the  interior  with 
the  Atlantic  ports.     Nor  is  its  demonstration  indispensable  to  the 
development  of  a  suflident  commercial  interest  in  Vii^nia  for  the 
great  purposes  which  have  been  indicated.    The  legitimate  trade  area 
of  the  lines  of  nul-road  referred  to,  will  be  adequate  even  without 
that  trade  which  may  be  taken  from  the  Mississippi  itself.    But  that 
the  commerce  of  the  Ohio  and  Upper  Mississippi  will  not  continae  to 
double  the  Gape  of  Florida,  is  proven  by  the  success  of  the  Northern 
Atlantic  cities,  which  have  borae  ofl'much  from  the  Upper  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  whilst  Charleston,  Savannah  and  Mobile,  have  become 
formidable  competitors  with  New^Orleans  for  the  trade  of  the  Middle 
Mississippi ;   Virginia  being  almost  the  only  AtlanUe  etaie  which  hat 
not  eome  rail-road  connection  vfith  the  interior. 

But  any  doubt  of  the  ultimate  tendency  of  trade  is  dialled  by  the 
admission  and  action  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  purchase  by  that  city  of  the  charter  of  the 
Tehuantepec  Rail-road,  was  based  upon  the  apprehended  loss  of  the 
upper  trade.  This,  under  the  combined  competition  of  the  Eastern 
Atlantic  cities,  was  being  drawn  off  from  its  natural  outlet — the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  merchants  of  New-Orleans  were  desirous  to 
open  a  direct  communication  across  the  Gulf  and  Isthmus,  with  the 
Pacific  coast ;  hence  they  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  rail-road. 
This  will  effect  a  saving  over  the  Panama  crossing  of  more  than 
1,500  miles.  New-Orleans  will  thus  be  placed  upon  the  line  of 
travel  and  comnierce  between  the  Eastern  cities  of  the  United  States, 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  ports  of  Asia.  She  will  be  the  empo- 
rium of  the  Gulf  trade ;  but  that  she  expects  to  lose  and  is  pre- 
paring for  the  loss  of  much  of  the  commerce  legitimately  her  own ;  that 
she  believes  the  line  of  commerce  will  be  established  directly  aeroet 
the  Atlantic  states,  will  appear  from  the  proof  which  follows.  In  tlie 
February  number  <^  the  Commercial  Review  is  published  a  paper 
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beaded,  ^^  Thoughts  on  aEail-road  System  for  New-Orleans,  by  Thos. 
B.  Hewson,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer,^'  we  here  find  the  assertion  : 

"  Thai  the  present  (trade)  basin  of  New-  Orleans  is  being  acted  on 
hy  the  railroads  of  all  the  cities  of  the  seaboard  from  New- York  to 
Mobile.  South  of  the  Ohio  the  roads  of  Charleston  are  at  work,  and 
those  of  Mobile  will  soon  be  in  operation.  Though  the  domain  of 
New-Orleans  is  thus  parceled  out  amongst  rivals,  she  yet  looks  on 
with  as  much  indifierence  as  though  her  commercial  greatness  were 
inalienable." 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Hewson  surrenders  entirely  the  trade  of  the 
Upper  Ohio,     He  says : 

"  The  rail-roads  of  New- York  bold  Cincinnati  at  present  under  their 
influence,  and  operating  from  that  point,  (Cincinnati,)  New-York  is 
sapping  the  prosperity  of  Louisville.*' 

He  seems  to  regard  Memphis  as  the  diaphragm  of  the  Mississippi; 
above  that  point  the  territory  is  scarcely  debatable :  its  product 
must  seek  exportation  across  the  Atlantic  states.  New-Orleans  may 
maintain  herself  against  her  Atlantic  rival  by  securing  the  lower 
trade ;  yet,  to  do  this,  she  is  advised  to  construct  a  system  of  rail- 
roads in  aid  of  the  Mississippi.  The  positions  of  the  able  and 
elaborate  article  referred  to  may  be  thus  condensed : 

1.  The  commerce  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  may  be  trans- 
ported across  the  Atlantic  states  and  exported  from  the  Atlantic 
cities. 

2.  The  trade  of  the  Upper  Ohio  and  Mississippi  has  been  thus  re- 
versed, and  is  now  exported  chiefly  from  Boston,  New-York,^ 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

3.  New-Orleans  is  restricted  to  the  commerce  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi,  and  Charleston,  Savannah  and  Mobile  are  competing  for 
that. 

4.  New-Orleans  must  adopt  the  rail-road  system  to  strengthen  her 
position.    The  arguments  and  admonitions  of  Mr.   Hewson  are  . 
indorsed  by   the    highest  authority.      De    Bow's    Review    adds, 
editorially : 

"  We  believe  that  the  suggestions  of  Mr,  Hewson's  communication 
will,  if  adopted,  be  w^orth  more  to  New-Orleans  than  the  discovery 
of  the  mines  of  California  to  the  American  people  ;  and  we  call  upon 
the  press  in  the  city,  and  out  of  it,  to  republish  the  article,  and  to 
urge  its  subject  unceasingly  upon  their  readers.  The  author  has 
shown,  with  a  few  bold  strokes,  the  eminently  dangerous  position 
which  New-Orleans  now  occupies  with  reference  to  western  com- 
merce, and  the  almost  certainty  of  a  speedy  decadence  of  her  pros- 
perity, already  begun,  unless  the  tocsin  be  sounded,  and  our  citizens 
are  aroused  from  their  sleep  of  death.  Up  !  up !  ye  men  of  capital ; 
ye  men  of  influence  and  enterprise ;  for  it  is  no  common  danger  that 
menaces.  The  hour  is  even  now.  Though  the  remote  contingency 
of  Tehuantepec  be  achieved,  the  summer  for  us  is  nearly  past — the 
harvest  ended — we  are  not  saved .'" 

"  Well  may  Mr.  Hewson  poetically  declare  that  *  New-Orleans  ia 
sleeping  in  purple  pomp,  with  the  deadly  aspic  at  her  bosom.'  " 
VOL.  I.  33 
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I  consider,  so  fiur  as  the  testimony  of  interested  witnes8es  and  the 
existence  of  indisputable  facts  are  concerned,  the  proposition  that  the 
internal  trade  will  prefer  a  direct  transit,  is  established.  The  com- 
petition amongst  the  Atlantic  porta  for  this  trade  will  be  ultimafely 
determined :  1st.  By  their  relative  distances  from  the  interior.  2d. 
By  the  relative  value  and  amount  of  the  trade  and  its  appropriate 
travel.    3d.  By  the  relative  cost  of  the  artificial  lines. 

We  may  safely  affirm,  from  a  comparison  of  these  requisites,  that 
a  line  drawn  from  Louisville,  or  Memphis,  to  Norfolk,  will  be  the  pre- 
ferred line  of  commerce,  because  it  comprehends  a  trade  area  of  the 
richest  and  most  varied  character.     It  will  be  of  cheaper  construction, 
because  it  wiir  cross  the  Blue  Ridge,  Alleghany  and  Cumberland 
Mountaitis  without  a  tunnel,  and  with  no  grades  of  more  than  sixtj 
feet  to  the  mile  ;  it  will  be  made  with  slave-labor,  and  with  western 
provisions ;  it  ofiers  no  climatic  obstructions  at  any  season,  but  passes 
through  temperate  and  healthful  latitudes.    If  I  have  Been  success- 
ful in  demonstrating  a  direct  commerce  between  the  interior  and  the 
Atlantic  cities,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  share  of  that 
commerce,  appropriate  to  the  cities  of  Viiginla,  will  be  sufficient  to 
sustain  a  line  of  steamers  from  Norfolk  to  Europe. 

No  one  of  the  Atlantic  cities  can  expect  more  than  to  secure  the 
exportation  {ind  importation  of  a  trade  area  appropriate  to  its  posi- 
tion. To  realize  the  anticipated  course  of  commerce  we  should  arrange 
the  great  producing  region  of  the  West  into  distinct  geographical  di- 
visions ;  each  of  these  divisions  will  ha\e  its  lines  of  artificial  trans- 
portation, each  of  which  will  strike  some  one  of  the  Atlantic  cities  of 
the  Union,  and  all  of  which  will  converge  upon  the  ultimate  European 
markets  for  which  their  trade  is  intended. 

The  immense  extent  of  this  producing  region,  extending  through 
twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  comprehending  more  than  half  the  states  of 
the  Union,  will  prove  that  any  one  of  the  geographical  subdivisions 
referred  to,  will  be  adequate  to  sustain  the  Atlantic  city,  or  sjfXem 
of  cities,  appropriate  to  its  course  of  trade.  The  northwestern  states 
will,  of  course,  pursue  their  present  lines  of  transportation ;  the  south- 
em  states  will  export  through  Charleston,  Mobile,  Savannah  and  New- 
Orleans.  The  western  and  southwestern  states  must  trade  directly 
through  the  port  of  Norfolk,  because  it  lies  directly  upon  their  path 
to  the  ocean,  and  to  the  market  cities  of  the  world. 

We  then  claim  specifically  the  trade  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  Virginia,  with  much  of  the  trade  which 
is  collected  at  the  interior  cities  of  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Nashville 
and  Memphis. 

(  do  not  pause  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  trade ;  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  prove  to  the  most  incredulous,  our  capacity  to  establish  a 
commerce.  But  the  support  of  the  enterprise  which  you  propose  to 
establish,  depends  more  upon  travel,  the  transportation  of  merchan- 
dise and  the  remittance  of  specie,  than  upon  the  exportation  of  the 
heavy  agricultural  staples  of  the  interior. 

The  line  of  national  and  international  communication,  projected  and 
in  progress  between  Virginia  and  New-Orleans,  has  been  proven  to 
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be  part  of  a  great  line  of  travel  between  the  eastern  Atlantic  cities  of 
the  Union,  the  great  southwestern  citj  of  New-Orleans,  and  the  pro- 
posed crossing  by  rail-road  at  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepea  That  some 
crossing  of  the  Isthmus  of,  Central  America  will  at  present  be  preferred 
to  the  rail-roads  wildly  projected  to  cross  from  Memphis,  St.  Louis 
and  the  lakes,  to  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  California,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  There  are  so  many  obstacles  to  a  rail-road  communication 
through  thai  vast  and  unsettled  country,  that  travelers  would  be  un- 
williifg  to  embark  upon  a  car  which  might  be  arrested  by  flood,  lire 
or  savages,  in  the  midst  of  some  boundless  prairie,  or  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  some  impassable  swamp.  Travel,  munitions  of  war,  the  mail 
and  specie  must  seek,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  some  safer  line  of 
transportation.  For  the  trade  of  Asia  the  competition  would  be 
hopeless.  No  calculation  has  offered  freights  from  Asia  across  the 
continent  of  North  America  at  less  than  $65  per  ton,  whilst  the  cur* 
rent  freight  around  Cape  Horn  is  about  $22.  No  difference  of  speed 
would  justify  such  a  difference  of  freight  upon  heavy  articles.  Russia 
could,  with  the  free  navigation  of  the  Amur,  and  her  line  of  rail-road 
now  under  construction,  transport  the  China  trade  to  Europe  by  a 
shorter  overland  route  than  that  pro^ted  across  the  continent  of 
North  America,  saving  entirely  the  navigation  across  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  oceans.  The  projected  lines  of  rail-road  and  canal  comma- 
nications  through  Central  America,  will  unite  the  advantages  of  cheap 
freights  and  rapid  transportation  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  ensure  the 
trade  and  travel  communication  between  Asia  and  the  United  States, 
possibly  between  Asia  and  Europe.  1  may  only  advert  then  to  the 
prospect  of  being  upon  the  presumed  line  of  travel  and  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  the  500,000,000  of  people 
in  Asia,  with  whom  we  are  taught  to  anticipate  a  commerce.*  We 
may  only  advert  to  the  assertion  made  by  highly  competent  authori* 
ty,f  that  the  teas  alone  of  China  exported  to  the  United  States  itnnu- ' 
ally  amount  to  $20,000,000,  whilst  the  foreign  commerce  with  the 
Oriental  nations  is  estimated  at  $200,000,000  annually. 

If,  however,  we  confine  our  antidpations^o  the  mere  transportation 
of  the  valuable  articles  of  gold,  silver,  teas,  and  silks,  which  we  may 
expect,  together  with  the  travel  and  other  accessories  intended  for 
American  consumption,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  the  lines  of  Vir- 
ginia rail-road,  comprising  sections  of  the  most  direct  line  of  commu- 
nication, to  which  I  have  adverted,  must  afford  great  advantages  in 
building  up  a  foreign  commerce,  and  sustaining  a  lineof  ocean  steam- 
ers. We  may  note,  incidentally,  that  in  regard  to  tea,  an  article  of 
prime  commerce  between  Asia  and  Europe : 

<^  It  is  said,  the  finest  descriptions  do  not  reach  England ;  the  Man- 
darins pay  very  high  prices  for  those  teas,  and  their  flavor  is  so  deli- 
cate that  they  would  not  bear  four  or  five  months'  sweating  in  the 
hold  of  a  ship.  Many  of  the  finest  teas,  drunk  in  China,  would  not 
bear  this  hot  and  humid  atmosphere.    The  teas  conveyed  to  Europe 

•  --■■■  -  ■" 

**  Mr.  Falmer't  letter  to  Mr.  Clairton,  and  Mr.  Walker's  report, 
t  Tea  and  the  Tea-trade,  by  Q.Nye,  Esq.,  of  CantoD.- 
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by  sea  require  to  be  dried  and  fired  to  a  degree  whieh  mast  injizi« 
their  quality."*  We  may,  therefore,  fairly'anticipate  a  lai^e  share  of 
the  transportation  of  this  important  article  of  Asiatic  trade  from  the 
completed  connection  between  the  eastern  cities  of  the  Union  and  the 
coast  of  Asia. 

The  varied  resources  of  these  lines,  to  whidi  I  have  referred,  will 
enable  the  city  of  Norfolk  to  compete  with  the  southern  ports  of 
Charleston  and  Savannah.  Although  these  cities  lie  som^hat  nearer 
to  the  trade-area  of  the  southwest,  the  saving  of  coastwise  ship 
ment,  effected  by  direct  transit,  whetlier  the  cai^o  is  destined  to  one 
of  the  eastern  cities,  or  the  great  markets  of  northern  Europe,  will  give 
the  city  of  Norfolk  immense  advantages. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  Virginia  possesses  a  geo- 
graphical position  which  will,  upon  the  completion  of  the  great 
enterprises  in  which  she  is  now  engaged,  ensure  her  the  materials 
of  an  important  commerce. 

I  have  endeavored,  moreover,  to  prove,  that  her  railroad  system 
will,  with  its  connections,  afford  the  most  direct  line  of  communi- 
cation between  New-York  and  New-Orleans,  and  thus  with  our 
Pacific  possessions,  and  with  the  coast  of  Asia. 

With  these  materials  of  trade  and  travel,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
establish  a  line  of  steamers  to  Europe. 

In  considering  a  subject  upon  which  the  commercial  independence 
of  Vfrginia  so  much  depends,  it  is,  of  course,  important  to  act  with 
circumspection,  and  to  do  nothing  which  may  involve  the  delay  or 
disappointment  of  our  purpose.  The  measure  requires  enterprise, 
capital,  and  perseverance ;  it  depends  upon  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  the  materials  of  domestic  and  foreign  commerce.  It  will 
require  the  earnest  co-operation  of  the  various  cities  interested.  It 
has  been  the  purpose  of  this  address  to  prove  that  all  these  elements 
exist  and  may  be  commanded.  But  it  is  important  to  preserve  the 
confidence  of  the  world,  by  the  deliberate  energy  of  our  action. 
Precipitation  is  as  dangerous  as  delay.  Let  us  then  examine  the 
most  efficient  method  of  organizing  the  proposed  enterprise. 

The  original  cost  of  a  line  of  ocean  steamers  is  very  great,  but  it 
bears  small  proportion  to  their  annual  working  expenses  and  repairs. 
They  are  compelled  to  employ  so  much  of  iheir  space  and  tonnage 
in  carrying  fuel  that  they  cannot,  of  course,  compete  with  sail  vessels 
for  the  transportation  of  heavy  and  cheap  articles  of  commerce. 
They  must  be  confined  principally  to  the  transportation  of  merchan- 
dise, passengers,  the  mail,  and  specie. 

Since  the  commerce  of  the  interior,  due  to  the  Chesapeake,  will 
be  distributed  amongst  its  cities,  it  is  plain  that  a  union  of  these 
cities  can  alone  maintain  a  line  of  ocean  steamers.  Any  one  of  these 
cities  aspiring  to  be  the  terminus  of  such  a  line  must  come  in  com- 
petition with  Boston^ New- York,  and  Philadelphia;  and  although 
state  pride  and  sectional  jealousy  may,  for  a  time,  support  such  an 
enterprise,  even  at  a  loss,  yet  the  return  of  national  narmony,  and 

*  Tea  and  Tea-trade,  New- York,  1850. 
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the  steady  attraction  of  interest,  will  ultimately  prevail,  and  trade 
will  revert  to  those  points  to  which  it  has  been  accustomed. 

If  Richmond,  or  any  river  city  of  the  Chesapeake,  should  engage 
«lone  in  the  undertaking,  the  voyage  by  steamer  would  be  so  much 
lengthened  in  time  and  distance,  that  the  travel,  coming  from  the 
south,  would  take  a  northern  line,  upon  which  the  ocean  steamins 
would  be  less.  The  great  problem  with  the  traveler  is  to  diminish 
the  ocean  steaming,  because  of  the  superior  speed  and  safety  Sf 
steaming  by  land.  Hence  the  success  of  the  Boston  lines,  and  hence 
the  proposal  to  extend  a  rail-road  to  points  in  Upper  Canada,  from 
which  Ihepassage  across  the  ocean  will  be  reduced  to  about  2,000 
miles.  With  this  preference  for  land  over  ocean  or  river  steaming, 
it  is  not  probable'^  that  any  one  city  can  sustain  alone  a  line  of 
steamers.  The  same  difficulty  will  present  itself  to  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Baltimore  to  establish  an  independent  line.  The  traveler 
intending  to  cross  the  Atlantic  would  naturally  prefer  going  from 
Baltimore,  or  New- York,  or  Philadelphia,  to  running  down  to  the 
outlet  of  the  Chesapeake — ^nearly  two  hundred  miles  out  of  a  direct 
course — and  then  to  return  to  the  direct  line  of  transit  from  Balti- 
more to  the  port  of  his  destination. 

It  is  evidently  as  impossible  that  Baltimore  can  work  a  line  of 
steamers  to  Europe  under  such  geographical  disadvantages,  as  that 
Richmond,  Petersburg,  or  Alexandria,  can  do  so. 

If,  however,  the  eities  of  the  Chesapeake  shall,  by  common  consent, 
make  Norfolk  the  terminus  of  the  proposed  line,  so  that,  as  to 
the  southern  transatlantic  travel,  advantages  of  time  and  ^stance 
would  be  equal,  with  the  somewhat  superior  comfort  and  safety  of 
ft  southern  over  a  northern  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  such  a  line  would  be  perfectly  successful ;  each  city 
would  make  its  own  connections  by  bay  or  river  steamers,  and  the 
common  steam  line  from  Norfolk  would  make  a  time  and  afford  a 
rate  of  freight,  comparing  favorably  as  to  the  southern  travel,  at 
least  with  any  lines  north  of  it.  Each  city,  then,  contributing  its 
patronage  of  merchandise  and  remittance,  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion with  the  interior,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  would  cut  off  the 
transatlantic  travel  going  north,  because,  to  a  traveler  crossing  the 
latitude  of  Norfolk,  the  inducements  which  have  been  mentioned 
would  be  sufficient  to  determine  him  in  its  favor.  But,  if  the 
traveler  crosses  the  latitude  of  Norfolk,  and  goes  north  as  far  as 
Baltimore,  the  tendency  will  be  to  go  direct  to  Philadelphia,  New- 
York,  or  Boston,  for  a  steamer.  Indeed,  as  to  Baltimore,  a  passenger 
<soming  from  the  south,  upon  the  Portsmouth  road,  might  go  up  the 
bay  to  Baltimore  in  one  day,  and  come  down  the  bay  the  next,  on 
his  way  to  Europe ;  he  would  naturally  prefer1;aking  a  steamer  direct 
from  Norfolk.  It  may  be  said  that  lines  from  these  cities  may  touch 
at  Norfolk,  but  travelers  will  prefer  seeking  the  terminus  of  a  line 
for  the  superior  certainty.  There  may  be,  then,  such  a  combination 
of  the  importing  interests  of  the  several  cities,  trading  through  a 
<3ommon  outlet,  as  will  maintain  a  line  of  ocean  steamers.  But  there 
must  be  perfect  harmony  and  earnest  co-operation  amongst  them. 
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It  is  now  proper  to  consider  the  best  method  of  oi^ganiiing  sacb 
an  enterprise.  There  are  now  pending,  before  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  several  propositions  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of 
steamers.  They  are  all,  however,  referable  to  distinct  prindples  of 
organization.    They  propose : 

1.  A  loan  of  state  credit  to  individaals,  with  a  lien  upon  the  stock 
insured  and  other  security. 

*  !2.  A  joint-stock  association  to  the  capital  stock  of  individuals  and 
corporations,  which  shall  subscribe  two-fifths,  and  the  state  three* 
fifths. 

3.  A  joint^ock  association  to  which  the  cities  of  Virginia  are 
authorized  to  subscribe  in  their  corporate  capacities,  and  an  obliga- 
tion is  giv(^n  on  the  part  of  the  s^te  to  loan  a  given  amount  upon 
sufficient  security. 

These  proposals  are  all  based  upon  a  capital  of  one  or  one  and 
a  half  million«of  dollars.  In  the  first  proposal  it  may  be  objected 
that  the  loan  of  state  credit  to  one  or  more  individuals  will  not  bring 
to  the  enterprise  that  extended  and  combined  influence  necessary  to 
sustain  so  important  an  enterprise. 

The  proposed  lien  is  moreover  nominal,  because  it  is  based  prin- 
cipally upon  the  investment  of  the  state  loan. 

The  second  proposal  is  objectionable  in  this,  that  the  state  be- 
comes a  partner  in  a  joint-stock  scheme,  the  success  of  whi<^  is 
doubtful,  whilst  the  expenses  of  working  the  line  are  certain.  The 
state  may  thus  become  implicated  in  an  adventure  from  which 
great  loss  may  result,  and  thus  the  whole  system  of  direct  trade 
may  W  discouraged  and  rendered  unpopular. 

The  third  proposal  is  free  from  the  objections  of  the  two  others. 
A  union  of  the  cities  and  interior  towns  of  Virginia,  as  stockholders 
in  a  great  enterprise  of  this  character,  will  interest  every  citizen  of 
those  towns  to  contribute  as  much  as  possible  to  its  success. 

In  any  subsequent  application  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
mfdl  pay,  a  political  influence  diflused  throughout  the  state  will  do 
more  than  any  individual  influence  could  eflect.  The  loan  of  money 
by  the  state  would  not  be  so  large  as  under  the  first,  and  if  it 
should  result  in  a  partial  or  total  loss,  it  will  be  set  down  to  a  just 
efibrt  to  establish  for  ourselves  a  commercial  independence* 

There  can  be  no  obstacle  to  the  suecess  of  the  last  proposition, 
provided  it  combines  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  cities  of  the 
Chesapeake,  the  city  of  Baltimore,  of  course,  inclusive.  It  may  he 
organized  at  present^  under  some  disadvantages,  owing  to  the  in- 
complete condition  of  the  rail-roads  to  the  interior,  destined  to  act 
as  feeders ;  and  indeed  constituting  sections  of  the  same  greiit  enter- 
prise. But  by  the  time  that  the  plan  can  be  well  organized,  the 
stock  taken,  and  the  steamers  built,  there  will  be  an  interest  and  a 
patronage  adequate  to  establish  and  sustain  the  line  permanently. 

In  this  address  upon  the  advantages  of  the  commercial  position 
of  Virginia,  I  have  intentionally  omitted  those  statistical  details^ 
which  might  have  been  employed  to  verify  many  of  the  positions 
I  have  assumed,  that  the  productions  of  the  interior,  and  the  intei^ 
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<Murse  existing  and  anticipated  between  the  interior  and  the 
sea-board,  will  be  adequate  to  any  commercial  objects  which  we 
may  have  in  view.  These  detailed  proofs  have  been  omitted, 
l)ecause  they  are  accessible  to  all.  So  with  the  tisie  and  distances 
upon  competing  routes.  They  have  been  affirmed  from  accurate 
admeasurement,  and  could,  if  necessary,  be  verified.  The  time, 
rates  of  freight^  and  rates  of  insurance  upon  the  river,  cape  and 
eoast  line,  might  have  been  compared,  in  detail,  with  the  average 
rate  of  freight  across  the  Atlantic  states ;  but  I  have  preferred  to 
take  the  successful  result  of  experiment  and  admission.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  principles  laid  down  are  in  accordance  with  the  ope- 
rations of  existing  lines  of  commerce,  and  that  they  will  justify  the 
important  enterprise  of  attracting  to  the  ports  of  Virginia  a  large 
share  of  the  internal  trade,  and  of  establishing  a  line  of  ocean 
steamers  to  Europe,  without  which,  indeed,  such  an  enterprise  would 
be  incomplete.  With  the  employment  of  the  physical  means  of 
acquiring  political  power  which  we  possess,  and  by  maintaining,  in 
equality  and  justice,  the  invaluable  form  of  Federal  Governm^it 
which  unites  and  preserves  us,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Virginia 
will  be  as  successful  in  establishing,  and  maintaining  her  "  commer- 
cial independence,"  as  she  has  been  in  securing  for  herself  the 
blessings  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  which  she  has  proven  herself 
80  competent  to  appreciate  and  so  well  able  to  preserve. 


ART.  Vn.-CONSTITUENTS  OP  THE  SUGAR-CANE  JUICE. 

Green  Feoula,  so  called  in  cane-juice,  consists  of  oval  vesicles  of  very 
Tariable  form  and  size,  full  of  green  globules,  whose  office  appears  to  be 
to  aff  jrd  nourishment  to  the  buds  or  eyes  of  the  plant  during  the  prog- 
ress of  germination.  In  certain  stages  of  the  canes'  growth,  and  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  thisfeouia  al^nds,  imparting  to  the  cane-juice  a 
very  green  tint  Mere  boiling  does  not  appear  to  deprive  these  vesicles  of 
their  green  matter ;  but  the  application  of  various  substances  has  that 
affect. 

Heat  produces  an  expansion  of  the  vesicles^  which  causes  it  readily  to 
rise  to  the  surface,  U^ther  with  the  ligneous  and  glutinous  textures  con- 
tained in  the  juice,  in  the  form  of  scum. 

Lime  combines  with  green  fecula  and  causes  a  subsidence,  which 
usually  takes  place  simultaneous  with  the  gummy  and  glutinous  coagula. 
All  fleshy  plants  furnish  a  large  quantity  of  green  fecula,  by  mechanically 
breaking  down  their  cellular  tissue,  as  is  done  in  crushing  canes. 

Green  coloring  matter,  (chlorophyie,)  green  wax,  sometimes  termed  ex- 
tractive matter,  is  but  a  variety  of  the  same  genus  as  the  above  (green 
fecula).  It  has  been  classed  by  some  among  the  resins,  and  by  others 
with  the  fatty  matters ;  but  established  facts  prove  it  to  be  in  reality  a 
variety  of  wax.  The  coloring  matter  appears  to  be  distinct  from  the  waxy 
matter  with  which  it  is  associated,  as  tne  m-eater  number  of  re-agents  act 
on  the  one  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  other. 

This  substance  varies  in  color  according  to  the  degree  of  maturity  and 
perfection  to  which  the  plant,  whence  it  is  derived,  has  arrived ;  thus  we 
lee  it  varying  from  a  deep  green,  through  the  several  shades,  until  it  ter- 
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minates  in  a  yellow  color.  The  coloring  principle  would  seem  to  b6  due  lo 
thepresence  and  action  of  ammonia  in  combination  with  manganese  or  ixao. 

Tnose  coloring  matters  commonly  called  extractive  matters^  are  gene- 
rally nothing  else  than  more  or  less  complicated  mixtures  of  various  modi- 
fications, as  thjp  green  coloring  matter  with  some  substance,  either  fatty  cr 
albuminous.* 

Heat  has  the  effect  of  keeping  these  matter  dispersed  througk  tiie 
liquor ;  but  lime-water  tends  to  unite  and  harden  them,  so  that  a  large 
portion  of  them  is  taken  off  with  the  scum. 

Alumina  combines  with  coloring  matter,  and  forms  a  precipitate. 

Gum,  as  existing  in  expressed  cane-juice,  is  in  the  form  of  macila^ 
and  results  from  Sie  presence  of  the  glutinous  and  woody  textures  with 
which  it  is  intermixed;  thus,  in  conseqaence  of  the  erusning  and  com- 
plete breaking  down  which  the  canes  undergo  in  passing  through  the 
mill,  a  portion  of  the  gluten  and  of  the  debris  of  the  woody  textures^  are 
mechanically  incorporated  with  the  gummy  matter,  altogether  forming  a 
mucilaginous  mixture.  Alcohol,  acids,  and  alkalies  ooa^late  gummy 
matter ;  and  sulphuric  acid  has  tne  property  of  converting  it  into  sugar. 

Saline  mattersy  present  in  cane-juice,  depend  very  much  on  the  soil  oo 
which  the  canes  are  grown ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  low  alluvial  soils  of 
Demerara,*  Louisiana,  the  Sonderbunds  (below  Calcutta),  and  Province 
Wellesley,  canes  often  imbibe  so  much  saline  matter  from  the  soil,  that 
the  sugar  made  from  them  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  constant  slate  of 
deliquescence. 

The  analysis  of  the  juice  of  canes  grown  in  Louisiana  shows  the  qaan- 
tities  in  which  they  may  be  contained;  but  in  the  Sonderbunds,  near  Cal- 
cutta, and  the  Province  Wellesley,  the  juice  is  often  even  much  more 
affected. 

The  cultivation  of  the  cane  had  to  be  entirely  relinquished  in  the  for- 
mer of  the  two  places  on  this  account ;  and  the  sugar  sent  home  from  the 
latter  has  in  many  instances  been  so  extremely  deliquescent  as  to  occa- 
sion very  extensive  loss. 

Soils  manured  with  wood-ashes  in  excess  produce  the  same  pernicious 
results,  from  ^e  saline  matters  they  furnish  to  the  cane  plants.  The 
chloriaes  of  sodium  and  potassiuno^  sulphates  of  potash,  &c.,  are  amongst 
the  chief  which  exercise  so  pernicious  an  influence  on  cane-sugar. 

Peligot  says  that  one  part  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  will  combine  with 
nearly  six  times  its  bulk  of  sugar,  forming  a  deliquescent  compound,  which 
is  capable  of  liquefying  another  portion  of  sugar,  equal  to  itself  in  bulk; 
and  from  my  own  observation,  I  believe  this  deliquescence  to  continue, 
until  the  whole  mass  of  sugar  is  decomposed,  it  is  stated  on  authority, 
that  such  saline  matters  once  present  in  cane-juice  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by 
any  means;  and  I  believe  that  this  is  so  far  correct  in  regard  to  actual 
practice  on  a  large  scale;  but  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  I  do 
not  see  that  so  great  a  difficulty  exists;  for  we  know  that  hydrochloric  aod 
muriatic  acids,  and  chloride  of  sodium,  are  powerfully  acted  on  even  by 
a  very  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  the  case  of  chloride  of  so- 
dium being  present  in  any  liquid,  on  nitrate  of  silver  being  added,  inert 
chloride  of  silver  is  immed.iately  precipitated.t 

Dr.  lire  says,  "  nitrate  of  silver  is  such  a  delicate  re-agent  of  h^dro* 
chloric  or  muriatic  acid,  as  to^show  by  a  sensible  oloud^the  presence  of  one 
113th-millionthpartof  it,or  one  7th-millionth  part  of  sea-salt  in  distilled 
water."  This  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  (at  least  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  chemist)  the  more  particularly  pernicious  fsea-salt)  of  the  saline 
matters  can  be  separated  from  cane-juice  by  the  aia  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

•Eaapail  tib. 
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We  can  readily  perceive,  from  the  brief  glance  we  have  taken  of  the 
constituents  of  cane-juice,  tnat  the  object  of  the  planter  should  be,  to  sepa- 
rate as  early,  and  in  as  effectual  a  manner  as  possible,  the  undesiraole 
matters  comprised  under  the  head  of  woody  fibre,  gluten,  green  fecula, 
^een  wax  (chloroph]^le),  gum,  and  saline  substances;  leaving  the  remain- 
ing sugar  and  water  in  as  pure  and  simple  a  state  as  may  be. 

Comprised  of  such  substances  as  these  just  enumerated,  it  may  readily 
be  supposed  that  cane-juice  is  one  of  the  most  fermentable  compounas 
possible ;  and  experience  shows  that  in  half  an  hour  after  expression  an 
mcipient  vinous  fermentation  commences.  This  is  often  apparent  in  the 
vessels  used  in  the  West  Indies,  and  called  cold  receivers :  wherein  the 
fresh  juice  is  received  as  it  runs  from  the  mill,  and  retainer  until  there  is 
room  in  the  olarifiers  to  allow  of  its  being  drawn  down.  It  often  occurs 
that  juice  is  so  kept  for  a  long  time ;  but  if  the  period  extends  beyond 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  the  pan-man  (attendant  on  the  defecators) 
always  uses  a  little  lime  to  prevent  fermentation,  until  it  can  be  receivea 
in  the  olarifiers. 

There  are  some  planters  who  argue  that  a  slight  fermentation  of  the 
juice,  previous  to  clarification,  tends  to  promote  that  important  operation, 
and  that  the  liquor  clarified  under  such  circumstances  "  boils  well,''  ana 
produces  good  sugar.  Others  insist  that  the  fermentation  should  be  after 
the  juice  has  been  clarified,  but  previous  to  its  being  boiled.  This  latter 
opinion^  at  least,  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  a  statement  made  by  Dutrone, 
who  writes,  *^  I  have  twice  obtained  very  fine  sugar  from  juice  partially 
clarified,  which  had  undergone  a  vinous  fermentation  during  eigtiteen  or 
twent]^  hours.''  On  this  Porter  has  a  paragraph,  which  appears  to  carry 
with  it  a  recommendation  of  such  a  system.  Dutrone  simply  stated  a 
fact,  which  admits  of  ready  explanation ',  but  it  is  one  that  certainly  is  far 
from  being  advantageous  to  the  planter. 

If  raw  cane-juicp  be  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the  air.  in  a  short 
time  a  fermentation  commences,  which  is  of  the  vinous  oraer;  but  in 
anoUier  veiy  short  time,  the  acetous  fermentation  likewise  begins,  and 
continues  in  conjunction  with  the  vinous:  that  is  to  say,  that  the  glutinous 
fecula  or  ferment  contained  in  the  juice,  decomposes  the  sugar,  convert- 
ing it  into  alcohol,  which  immediately  attacks  the  glutinous  ferment,  and 
precipitates  a  large  portion  of  it ;  the  alcohol  being  itself  converted,  by  the 
action  of  so  large  a  body  of  ferment,  into  vine^r  and  water.  Thus  the 
alcohol  formed  by  the  vinous  fermentation,  is,  in  the  case  of  raw  cane- 
juice,  decomposed  and  changed  into  vinegar  almost  as  soon  as  it  is 
formed! 

In  the  case  of  partially  clarified  cane- liquor,  that  is,  cane-juice  which 
has  been  clarified  to  the  extent  it  usually  is  in  West  India  boiling-houses, 
a  longer  time  is  requisite  to  bring  on  fermentation  than  in  the  raw  juice, 
although  it  is  still  very  quick.  Now,  in  this  partially  clarified  liquor, 
there  is  still  a  quantity  of  glutinous  ferment  that  has  not  been  separated, 
and  this^  acting  on  the  sugar,  causes  a  vinous  fermentation,  with  the  con- 
sequent formation  ef  alcohol ;  but  in  this  case,  the  alcohol  formed  being 
in  excess  and  the  ferment  in  comparatively  small  proportion,  the  latter  is 
thrown  down  as  a  precipitate,  and  a  very  much  longer  time  is  necessary 
to  bring  on  the  acetous  fermentation  than  in  the  former  instance  :  indeed. 
we  rnay  almost  say  that  this  latter  fermentation  does  not  commence  until 
the  vinous  fermentation^  has  ceased. 

Partially  clarified  cane-liquor,  then,  being  permitted  to  undergo  the 
vinous  fermentation  during  some  time,  has  a  large  portion  of  its  glutinous 
fecula  precipitated  by  the  action  of  the  alcohol  on  it^  and  thus,  if  care- 
fully drawn  off  (leaving  the  precipitate  behind),  and  immediately  boiled 
down  to  concentration,  no  doubt  the  result  will  be  ^^  fine  sugar.''    But  it 
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must  be  borae  in  mind,  that  the  alcohol  which  here  acts  as  a  precipitant 
is  formed  altogether  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar  contained  in  the  cajM- 
liquor,  and,  consequently,  it  is  a  coarse  that  no  one  should  do  otherwise 
than  condemn.  In  regard  to  the  fermentation  of  the  raw  juice,  as  noticed^ 
no  good  can  by^any  possibility  result 

If  it  be  considered  desirable  to  keep  raw  cane-juice  for  anj  length  of 
time,  fermentation  may  be  prevented  by  Ihe  use  of  sulphurous  acid.  On 
this  subject,  Dr.  Ure  says,  **  It  is  known  that  grape-must,  feebly  impreg- 
nated with  sulphurous  acid,  by  running  it  slowly  into  a  cask  in  which  a 
few  sulphur  matches  have  been  burned,  will  keep  without  alteration  lor  a 
year;  and  if  ^mwf  so  muted  be  boiled  into  a  syrup  within  a  week  or  ten 
days,  it  retains  no  sulphurous  odor.  A  verv  slight  muting  would  suffioe 
for  tne  most  fermentable  cane-juice,»  and  it  could  be  easily  given  by 
burning  a  sulphur  match  within  the  cistern  immediately  before  charging 
it  from  the  mill.  The  cane-juice  should,  in  this  case,  be  heated  in  the 
clarifier,  so  as  to  expel  the  sulphurous  acid,  before  adding  the  temper- 
lime  ;  for  otherwise  a  little  calcareous  sulphite  might  be  introduced  into 
the  sugar.  Thus  the  arescence  so  prejudicial  to  the  saccharine  granula- 
tion would  be  certainly  prevented."  The  sulphurous  add  (not  siSphuric 
acid)  acts  directly  on  the  g:lutinous  ferment,  and  renders  it  inoperative :  a 
fact  the  planter  may  find  it  to  his  benefit  to  avail  himself  o^  in  certain 
situations  which  uncontrollable  circumstances  may  place  him  in. 

Many  persons  imagine  that  a  great  good  would  result  from  being  able 
to  filter  cane-juice  previous  to  the  application  of  hea^  without  incurring 
the  risk  of  fermentation  supervening:  others  (even  scientific  men)  argue 
that  such  a  system  cannot  be  carried  out  practically  on  a  laige  scale : 
whilst,  for- my  own  part,  I  cannot  discover  why  cane-juice  (being  muted 
with  sulphurous  acid)  should  not  be  able  to  undergo  filtration  without 
being  liable  to  fermentation.  I  have  never  tried  this,  but  it  appears  to 
me,  that  if  a  slight  muting  with  sulphurous  acid  will  prevent  fermentation 
in  cold  cane-juice  foV  a  long  period,  then  that  a  nortion  of  that  period  might 
be  availed  of  to  perform  the  filtration  through  bag-filters;  keeping  the 
liquor  cold  (as  if  comes  from  the  mill)  during  the  process.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  cane-juice  so  treated  will  very  rarely  crystallize  as  it  should 
do  when  concentrated,  unless  some  substance  has  been  used  to  assist 
granulation ;  id  est  that  filtration  and  ordinary  boiling  in  the  evaporators 
are  not  sufficient  Hn  one  case  out  of  ten)  to  produce  a  sjrrup  that  will  ciys- 
tallize  as  it  shoula. 

Filtration  of  cold  cane-juice,  therefore,  only  places  it  in  a  more  fiEivorable 
position  for  clarification ;  for  aUhough  it  may  remove  from  the  juice  any 
substances  that  are  suspended  in  it,  yet  it  by  no  means  frees  it  of  ifaose 
that  are  dissolved  in  it. 

My  belief  then,  is,  that  filtration  of  cold  juice  is  not  such  a  highly  im- 
portant desideratum :  as  the  principle  of  non-employment  of  heat  cannot 
be  carried  out  entirely  in  the  process  of  clarification.  For  instance,  we 
will  take  caoe-j nice  that  has  been  carefully  filtered,  and  endeavor  to  ren- 
der it  into  a  solution  of  sugar  and  water  alone,  by  depriving  it  of  the  gumr 
my  and  glutinous  matters  dissolved  in  it.  Proceeding,  then,  on  the  belief 
that  these  matters  are  held  dissolved  by  some  disguised  acid,  we  treat  the 
filtered  juiee  with  lime,  in  order  to  saturate  the  acid  and  restore  to  the 
gummy  and  albuminous  matters  their  insolubility ;  which  thereon  will 
present  themselves  in  the  form  of  a  fiaky  coagula.  showing  a  disposition  to 
precipitate.  But  is  the  action  of  lime  so  applied  confined  merely  to  the 
the  saturation  of  this  free  acid  ?  No !  far  from  it :  its  beneficial  acfion 
extends  to  the  expulsion  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  glutinous  matter, 

*  As  cane-jojce  ia  aot  nearly  ao  fennentable  as  grvpe-mafL'-^AutAor, 
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and  its  own  combination  with  the  acid  which  formed  the  base  of  the  am- 
moniacal  salt 

It  has  been  proved,  by  Liebig,  that  the  juice  of  maple  and  birch  treee^ 
and  beet^root  contains  an  ammoniacai  salt,  which,  on  evaporation,  or 
saturation  by  lime,  gives  off  ammonia  in  considerable  quantities ;  whilst 
the  neutral  salt  is  converted,  by  the  loss  of  ammonia,  into  an  acid  salt, 
which,  under  the  former  circumstances,  combines  with  the  sugar,  convert- 
ing it  into  glucose  or  nncrystallizable  syrap ;  and,  nnder  the  latter,  com- 
bines with  the  lime. 

It  has  also  been  abundantly  shown  by  Raspail,  Liebig,  and  others,  that 
gluten,  or  vegetable  albumeu,  contains  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  an  ammo- 
niacai salt,  which  is  decomposed,  and  its  ammonia  expelled,  either  by 
evaporation  (by  heat)  or  saturating  the  acid  base  with  an  alkali  (lime). 

The  action  of  lime,  then,  on  the  filtered  cane-juice  is  twofold,  viz.,  to 
saturate  the  acid  base  of  the  ammoniacai  salt  contained  in  the  gluten  expel- 
ling the  ammonia;  and  to  saturate  the  free  acid  which  holds  the  gluten, 
or  albumen  dissolved,  thereby  causing  the  coagulation  and  precipitation  of 
that  substance.  The  quantity  necessair  for  this  object  might  be  readily 
determined  by  any  careful  person,  as  the  clear  filtered  juice  will,  on  the 
gradual  addition  of  lime,  present  marked  signs  of  a  coagulation  of  its 
p^luten  taking  place  :  which  may  the  more  readily  be  discovered  by  view- 
ing a  little  of  the  juice  in  a  wine-glass,  tumbler,  or  decanter. 

But^  that  the  process  of  filtration  may  proceed*  without  subjecting  the 
cane-juice  to  the  liability  of  fermentation,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
juice  be  united  with  sulphurous  acid ;  which  would  be  one  more  acid 
that  the  lime  would  have  to  combine  with  and  precipitate.  On  the 
whole,  therefore^  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  extraordinary  advanta- 
ges attending  this  process;  whilst  tne  trouble  attendant  on  it,  and  the  risks 
incurred,  are  sofiicient  to  warrant  its  rejection. 

I  have  merely  bestowed  a  passing  notice  on  the  filtration  of  cold  raw 
juice  through  bag  filters,  as  it  has  been  so  much  twelt  upon  by  many 
writers  of  essays :  but  the  observations  I  have  been  led  to  make  relative 
to  the  ammoniacai  salt  contained  in  gluten,  and  the  free  acid  which  holds 
the  gluten  dissolved,  as  well  as  the  action  of  lime  in  both  instances,  strict- 
ly apply  throughout' to  the  subject  of  defecation. 


DEPARTHENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

•  1.— COMMERCE  OF  NKW-ORLEANS.  1851-'5a.. 

From  the  returiM  and  tables  of  that  valaable  joaraal,  the  New-Orleans  Fricea 
Carrent,  we  extract  the  folio  wing  relating  to  the  commerce  of  the  city  iu  the  year 
which  ended  the  3l8t  of  AnguBt.  We  shall  hereafter  conlinoe  the  extracts  in 
accordance  with  oar  annnal  custom  since  the  commencement  of  the  Review.  The 
reader,  by  referring  to  the  back  volnmes,  or  to  the  condensation  of  them  we  have 
published,  will  obtain  minate  particulars  of  the  trade  oF  New-Orleans  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  its  history. 

•vm AST  or  Rom  and  roRiioN  tkads. 

The  valae  of  products  received  from  the  interior  since  1st  September,  1851,  is 
$108,051,708,  against  9106.924,083  last  year.  The  value  of  th^  exports  of  Ameri- 
can produce,  for  the  year  ending  30th  June  last,  according  to  the  Custom-house  re- 
cords, was  $76,344,569,  against  $81,216,925  last  year.  Of  this  amount,  $48,076,197 

**  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  raw  cane-Jaice  will  take  twice  or  thrice  the  time  to  filter* 
thoroogbly,  that  partially  clarified  caoe-bquor  wilL 
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wai  to  foreign  ports,  and  $28,268,327  coastwise.  The  Talae  of  foreign  merchandtte 
exported  during  the  same  period  was  only  $44,780,  These  figures  exhibit  a  de- 
crease in  the  total  exports,  as  compared  with  last  year,  of  $5,273,526.  In  the  ex- 
ports to  fnreij(n  C9antries  ike  decrease  is  $6,312,986,  bat  there  is  an  incresiAe  comaX- 
wise  of  $  1 .089.460.  There  has  been  a  material  falling  off  in  the  operatioiis  of  the 
branch  mint,  the  total  deposiu  of  gold  and  silver,  for  tne  year  ending  31  at  of  July, 
1852.  being  $6,103,650,  against  $9,107,722  last  year.  Of  the  gold.  $5,821,695 
was  from  California,  against  $8,152,878  from  the  same  scarce  last  year.  The  coin- 
age in  the  same  period  has  been  675,500  pieces  of  gold,  Talue  $6,370,000,  and 
1,488,000  pieces  of  siWer;  valae  $235,600— total,  2.163^00  pieces,  value  $6,605,- 
600.    Last  year  the  total  coinage  was  $10,044,500. 


TtAU  thowntf  iJu  kigitMt  mmd  Uwtst  p^btt  im 
:  euek  monA,  Jkr  low  wtiddlimg^  t»  middN^f 
'  eottau. 

Seplember 81  a  9 71  m  ^ 

October 7fae.  '        " 

November 71  a  7|. 

December 7|  a  7^.. 

JaDuar7,1862 7i  a  7f . 

Febrauy 7|  a  7|. 

March. 7|      -* 

April 7| 

May 8| 

June 

July 

Aufoet 61  aOI.. 


§a7 
a7 
.«i»7* 

:?:?! 

..7  a  7i 
•6f  a7| 
.7^  a  8 

..6^a»| Si  at 

.8*  a  9*..., Si  at 


..It  a  It- 

.7}  a  8  . 
.7|  a  71. 
.S\  a  91. 


Table  slUnBinr  the  qnoUttimufor  low  middUw 
to  good  middling  cotton  on  the  firet  of  eoek 
month,  leith  the  rate* affreight  to  Liverpool, 
and  sterling  hUU,  ol  tome  date. 

■Law  mid.  to    Storliay  Fi«l(ht« 

18SI.  good  mid.     peret.pnn,        pwlb. 

September 7|a  8|...10  all  .        |  a  — 

October .7|a  8|...l0  all  .       7.16a  — 

November 6ia  7|...  O^a  8i.  ja  ^ 

December 6|a  7|...  9  alOf.  fa  7-16 

Jaauary,  1892.. 6|a  7^...  8ia  9|...13.33a  716 

February 7  a  7(...  8U  9  .  |al3-38 

March 71a  81...  8U  91...15-16a  i 

ApriL 7  a  71...  8(a91  ...  9.16a  — 

May 71a  81...  8  a  81-..  9-16a  — 

Jttoe. 8  alO  ...  9  alO  ...        U  516 

July Slall  ...  9|al0t...  5-16a  | 

Attfttit 81all  ...  91al0i...  6-16a  } 

Mixed  Cotton. — We  have,  on  former  occasion!,  called  the  attention  of  planters  to 
the  existence  of  an  e^il  which  londly  calls  for  remedy.  We  refer  to  the  culpable 
negligence  of  many  whose  daty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  packiog  of  cotton,  as  abown 
by  the  freqaent  discovery  of  mixed  baUtt  viz- :  bales  that  are  found  to  eontsin 
two,  three  or  more  qihlities  and  colors.  ^  This  negligence  often  leads  to  rezatioos 
reclamations,  and  sometimes  to  expensive  lawsmts,  as  it  ffeneraily  happens  that 
the  discovery  li  not  made  notil  the  cotton  has  reached  the  pands  of  the  manafin- 
tarer,  at  a  distant  market;  then,  if  any  portion  of  the  bale  is  found  to  be  inferior 
in  qaality  to  the  sample  by  which  it  was  purchased,  the  whoU  bale  ia  reduced  to 
the  value  of  the  loweit  grade  found,  and  the  difference  reclaimed.  Nor  is  this  all, 
for  reclamations  are  sometimes  insisted  on  even  when  the  purchase  haa  been  made 
by  a  sample  of  the  lowest  grade,  on  the  ground  that  mixed  bales  are  unmerchant- 
able. Thus  the  planter  not  only  loses  the  difference  in  price  between  the  lower 
and  higher  qualities,  which  careless  packing  has  minglea  in  the  same  bale,  but  is 
called  upon  to  pay  that  d\ference  again.  And  besides  all  this,  when  the  irregn- 
lar  packing  is  once  discovered,  as  it  necessarily  must  be,  somewhere  and  a^me 
time,  it  throws  discredit  upon  the  planter's  crops  generally,  and  thna  operates  to 
his  disadvantage.  It  sometimes  happens  that  tne  discovery  is  made  here,  before 
sale,  by  drawmg  samples  from  different  parts  of  a  bale.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  factor  can  seldom  obtain  more  than  the  market  value  of  the  loweat  sample. 
The  evil  which  we  have  here  depicted,  and  which  is  not  only  attended  with  direct 
loss  to  the  planter,  but  is  also  productive  of  many  vexatious  controversies,  is  venial 
in  its  character,  and  only  reprehensible  for  the  confusion  it  introduces  into  a  most 
important  branch  of  trade,  and  one  that  can  only  be  conducted  with  facility  and 
economy  upon  the  basis  of  sood  faith  in  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  planter. 
These  virtues  being  accorded  to  him.  he  owes  it  to  himself,  to  his  factor  snd  to 
bis  purchaser,  to  exercise  more  care  and  vigilance  over  those  who  have  his  inter- 
ests in  charge. 

The  fullowing4abIes,  which  have  explanatory  captions,  we  have  compiled  from 
our  records,  under  the  impression  that  they  would  probably  be  found  interestiog 
to  parties  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade : 
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DiU  cTiMcif*  .  B«MlDtoatK«ir-     AToagapriM         AvnamvlM 

offlntbd*  Bmmb  OriMM  pMbdt  Mnte/pcrlb  TMiItbIm 

1849,  JiilySS 1841,  •«. 740,155 $33  00 6} $94,495,115 

1843,Att)|.17 1849,  »43 1,089,649 97  00 10 .99,420,334 

1844,Jylr93 1843,  *44 910,854. 39  00 fi| 29.147,328 

1845,  July  30 1844. '45 •.    079,938 94  00 64 23,501,719 

1846,  Aug.  7 1845, '46 1,053,633 39  00... 11  33,716,256 

1847,Ang.  0 1846, '47 740,660 44  00..? 11 32.589,436 

1848,  Aug.   5 1847, '48 1,913,8^ 99  00 8 35,900.345 

1849,Auf.   7 1848, '49 1,142,389 27  00 — 3i),844,.314 

1850,  Auf.ll 1849,  '50 837,723 50  00 — 41.886,150 

1851,Jttly95 1850, '51 995,036 49  00 — 48,756.764 

1851/59 1,429,183 34  00 — 48,592;922 

The  total  receipts  at  this  port  since  let  September  last,  from  all  Boarces,  are 
1,429,183  bales.  This  amount  inclndes  34,959  bales  from  Mobile  and  Florida, 
and  from  Texas,  b^  sea ;  and  this  being  dedncted,  oar  receipts  proper,  including 
21,760  bales  received  direct  from  Montgomery,  etc.,  are  shown  to  be  1,394,224 
bales,  being  an  increase  of  444,004  bales  over  last  year,  aqd  of  205,491  bales  over 
any  previoas  year.  The  total  exports  since  1st  of  September  are  1,435,815  hales, 
of  which  772,242  bales  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  196,254  to  France,  210,607 
to  the  north  and  south  of  Europe,  Mexico,  etc.,  and  256,712  to  United  States  ports. 
On  a  comparison  of  the  exports  with  those  of  last  year  there  would  appear  to  be 
an  increase  of  189,869  bales  to  Great  Britain,  65,892  to  France.  78,701  to  the  north 
and  sooth  of  Europe,  Mexico,  etc.,  and  of  103,895  bales  to  United  States  ports. 
The  total  receipts  at  all  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  up  to  the  latest  dates  received 
—as  shown  by  our  general  cotton  table-— are  3,021,519  bales,  but  the  actual  crop 
when  made  up  by  the  New- York  Shipping  List,  will  fall  somewhat  short  of  this 
amount,  as  it  includes  some  25,000  balesof  last  year's  stock,  which  was  on  hand 
at  Augusta  and  Hamburg,  (Georgia,)  and  was  counted  in  the  last  crop. 

Thus  the  largest  crop  ever  produced  in  the  United  States  has  been  disposed  of, 
and  with  resalts  more  senerally  satisfiEu;tory  than  we  remember  to  have  witnessed 
in  any  previous  year.  The  circumstances  which  have  tended  to  these  results  pre- 
sent some  remarkable  peculiarities,  and  we  propose  to  touch  briefly  upon  a  few 
of  the  most  prominent,  among  which  we  may  mention  the  policy  of  the  facion 
generally  of  meeting  the  markets  freely,  and  thus  suarding  against  any  unwieldy 
accumulation  of  stock,  which  would  tend  to  break  down  the  market.  In  this 
course  they  have  been  aided  by]circumstances  which  to  many  were  a  momentary 
evil  of  magnitude,  though  they  contributed  favorably  in  the  general  result.  We 
allude  to  tne  remarkable  drought,  which,  while  constituting  a  season  of  the  most 
favorable  character  for  picking,  at  the  same  time  kept  nearly  all  the  tributary 
streams  too  low  for  the  purposes  of  navigation ;  and  thus  the  great  bulk  of  the 
supplies  which  come  from  the  banks  of  the  main  river  had  been  received  and  dis- 
posed of  before  the  tributaries  were  in  a  condition  to  contribute  to  the  stock.  We 
would  also  refer  to  the  great  abundance  and  cheapness  of  naoney  in  Europe,  which 
brought  soeculators  into  competition  with  spinners,  and  to  the  remarkable  in- 
crease in  toe  consumption.  This  is  most  prominently  shown  by  the  half-yearly 
retursis  from  Great  Britain,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  quantity  taken  for  con- 
sumption, for  the  six  months  ending  on  1st  July,  was  1,031,763  bales,  aeainst  776,- 
120  bales  for  the  corresponding  six  months  of  the  previous  year.  This  mad^  a 
weekly  average  of  39,683  bales,  or  an  increase  of  about  5,000  bales  per  week  oyer 
any  previous  period.  Besides  this  there  is  an  increase  in  our  ex  porta  to  foreign 
countries,  other  than  Great  Britain,  of  210,000  bales,  while  the  quantity  taken  for 
home  consnumption  probably  exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  about  200,000  bales. 

We  append  a  table  which  exhibits  the  import,  delivery,  stock,  etc.,  in  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain,  for  the  first  six  months  of  the^  current  year,  ending  on  the  30tb 
June  last,  and  a  comparison  with  the  same  period  in  1851 : 

1852.  1851. 

Stock  1st  January bales..    494,600 521,120 

Import  six  months ,,1,401.363 r, ,.1,156.500 

1,895,963  1,677,620 

Export  SIX  months 147,000  05,300 

Consumption 1,031,763  1,178.763  776,120    871,420 

Stock  30th  June 717,200 906,200 

Weekly  average  taken  for  consumption..        39,683 29,851 

Taken  on  speculation.. •« 372,410 114,210 
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With  respect  to  the  market  proipects  for  the  coming  crop,  we  think  they  iii^ 
raging ;  for  the  experience  of  the  past  seaaon  woold 


be  said  to  be  decidedly  encouraging ;  _ 

■eem  to  give  aMoraace  of  a  ready  demand  for  even  a  large  crop,  and  at  pri< 
which  wOl  be  likely  to  afford  a  fair  retara  to  the  prodacer.  As  has  already  be 
shown,  moderate  prices,  abundant  pecuniary  meaiw,  and  other  favorable  circana- 
stances,  have  greatly  stimulated  consumptiop  within  the  past  year,  and  thoto  m 
nothing  now  apparent  to  discourage  the  hope  that,  with  the  same  wise  policy  of 
promptly  meetug  an  active  demand,  a  crop  even  larger  then  the  last  may  be  d»- 
posed  of,  with  equally  satisfactory  results. 

2.— TRADE  OF  NEW-ORLEANS  ,1851-'52. 

The  crop  of  1851  proved,  according  to  the  very  valuable  statement  of  Mr.  P. 
A.  Champomier,  to  be  236,547  hhds.,  estimated  at257,138,000  lbs.  Of  this  qnao- 
tity  there  were  203,922  hbds.  brown  sugar  made  by  the  old  process,  and  32,62S 
hhds.  refined,  clarified,  etc.,  including  cistern  bottoms.  This  was  the  produce  of 
1,474  plantations,  of  which  914  are  worked  by  steam,  and  560  by  horae-power, 
and  the  result  shows  only  a  moderate  yield,  as  the  cane  generally  waa  not  well 
matured,  besides  which  the  loss  by  crevasses  is  estimated  to  have  been  about  10,- 
000  hhds.  The  crop  also  presented  a  low  average  iu  quality,  as  besides  the  imm»> 
ture  condition  of  the  cane,  it  was  somewhat  injured  by  frost,  and  we  noticed  seve- 
ral sales  on  the  Levee  as  low  as  lA,  i\  and  2  cents  per  lb.  The  following  table, 
which  shows  the  highest  and  the  lowest  points  in  each  month  for  &ur  aogar  on 
the  Levee,  will  indicate  the  general  coarse  of  the  market : 

Highest  Lowest. 

September cents  per  lb.. 6^  a  6^^ 5i  a  6| 

October 5|  a  BJ 4^  a  5 

November 4$  a  54 4}  a  4| 

December....... :.4    a  4J ....3|^  a  4 

January ...3}  a  41 3^  a  4 

February SJ  a  4| 3^  a  4 

March 4    a  41 Sf  a  4| 

April 4i  a  4| 31  a  4f 

May 5    a  5| 4|  a  4} 

June 5i  a  si 5    a  5| 

July 5i^  a  54 5    a  54 

August 54  a  5} 5    a  54 

These  figures  present  a  considerably  lower  average  than  was  obtained  for  the 
crop  of  last  ^ear,  the  increase  in  quantity  and  the  deficiency  in  quality  having  both 
tended  to  this  result.  The  reported  sales  on  plantation  have  been  at  the  follow- 
ing rates,  for  crops — 3|.  3^,  3},  3{,  4,  4i,  44,  4|,  4}  and  5  cenU  per  lb.,  the  lowest 
being  in  December,  for  a  mixed  crop,  and  the  highest  in  April,  for  a  prime  one. 
The  prevailing  rates  of  the  season  have  been  4  a  44  cents  per  lb.  for  prime  crops. 

The  annexed  table  gives  the  crop  of  each  year  for  the  last  twenty-two  years,  and 
a  reference  to  it  will  snow  great  fluctuations  in  the  product: 


Crop  of  1851 236,547  hhds. 

1850 211,203 

1849 247,923 

1848 220,000 

1847 240,000 

1846 140,000 

1845 186,650 

1844 200,000 

1843 100,000 

1842 140,000 

1841 90,000 


Crop  of  1840 j^  87,000  hhda. 

1839 115,000  •' 

1838 70,000  •• 

1837 65.000  " 

1836 70,000  ". 

1835 30,000  " 

1834 100,000  " 

1833 75,000  •* 

1832 70,000  *' 

1829 48,000  *• 

1828 88,000 


The  crop  of  Texas  is  said  to  give  highly  favorabl«9  promise,  mid  the  yield  is  ex- 
pected to  be  more  than  double  that  of  last  year. 

In  an  elaborate  statement,  made  up  at  New- York,  the  consumption  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  year  1851,  is  put  down  at  321,736  tons.  This  is  exclusive  of  about 
40,000  life,  of  maple  sugar,  and  of  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  made  from  Ibreiga 
molasses,  which  we  have  no  data  for  esumating. 
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BZP0RT8  or  COTTOV  AJIO  TOBACCO,  FROM  HKW-ORLEAHA,   FOB  TRS  TXJLR  XNBUIO 

31ST  AUGUST^  1852. 


Whhhwtxportid. 

Liverpool 75],172.. 

London — 

Glasgow  and  Greenock .  -  1 1,700 . . 

Gowes,  Falmouth,  &c 7,211., 

Cork,  Belfast,  &c 2,159.. 

Havre 183,054. 

Bordeaux 1,554., 

Marseilles 4,3C(p.. 

Kantz,  Cette and  Eoaen. .  7,338. 

Amsterdam 259. 

Botterdam  and  Ghent ....  1 ,507 . 

Bremen 10,248.. 

Antwerp,  &c 24,562. . 

Hamburg 17,694.. 

Gottenbnrg 6,634.. 


TobMOP 
Rkdf. 

,  7,844 
^197 

'.    T82 

!  9,056 
.  1,916 
.  2,976 

'.  1,157 
.  222 
15,515 
,  7,618 
.  475 
1,229 


Cottni 
Balw. 


_^       TobMco 

I              WUtlMr  txportod.  Balw.         Hhds. 

!  Spain  and  Gibraltar 47,645 . .  7,662 

I  Havana,  Mexico,  &c 11,919..    — 

Genoa,  Trieste,  dec 75,093 . .  1 1,134 

China —      ..    — 

Other  foreign  ports 15,046..  3,533 

New-York 101. 938..  13,347 

Boston 126,629..  1,941 

I  Providence, R.L........  4,561 . .    — 

!  Philadelphia 15,594  . .  1,296 

Baltimore 4,745..     385 

Portsmouth.. —      ..    — 

Other  coastwise  ports....  45..'    230 

Western  States 1,200 . .    — 


Total 1,435,815..  93,715 


RECAPITVLATION. 


Great  Britain 772,242..  14,023 

France 196,254 -.13,948 

North  of  Europe 75,950.. 26,814 

South  of  Europe  &  China  134,657.. 21,731 


Coastwise 256,712.. 17,199 


Total ...1,435,815    93,715 


XXP0RT9    OF    FLO0R,  PORK,  BACOIf,  LARD,    BUF,    LIAB,  WHMKT,  ARD  CORK,  FROM 
1st  SEPT.,  1851,  TO  3lBT  AUGUST,  1852. 


Poik, 
BwrtA 


WUtkT 
Bamb 


Cora, 

8MkS 


Floor, 
Porto  Burafa 

New-York 94,638.. 

Boston 61,124.. 

Philadelphia  ...         24.. 

Baltimore — 

Other  cstw.  pU.179,91 1  - . 
Great  Britain.. ..138,569.. 

Cuba 6,681. 

Other  for.  ports.  63,764. 

Total 544,711.. 172,748..    50,303.. 792,543.. 38,207.. 256,939..81,156.. 874,774 

IMPORTS    INTO  HRW-ORLEAMS    FROM   TBI    INTERIOR,  FROM   THE  IST  SEPTEMBER  TO 
THE  318T  AUGUST,  1851-^2. 


57,356..  12,685. 
62,702..     5,431. 

4,849..  2,772. 
14,164..  2,334. 
25,846..  26,173. 

1,263..  —  . 
946..        812. 

5,622..  96. 


Lud,  BMf, 

Kagi  BwToli 

.256,738..  9,295. 
208,613..  12,285. 
.  20,686..  200. 
.  32,318..  —  . 
.  51,66^..  752. 
.  61,923..  15,109. 
-158,447..  15. 
.     2,154..      551 


.149,781..  6,553..  133,488 
.  73,895..  1,845..  148,524 
.  31,118..  1.888..  13,905 
.  —  .-  2,538..  — 
.  1,645.-68,311.. 336.7 19 
.  —  ..  ^  ..192,288 
-  —  ..  —  ..  37,466 
500..        21..  12,384 


Apples, bbls. 

Bacon,    asBt.  pasks, 
Jbc 

Bacon,  bbls.  dc  boxes 
Bacon,  Hams,,  .lihds 
Bacon  in  bulk,  ..lbs 

Baffging, pieces 

Bale  Hope coils 

Beans, bbls 

Butter, kegs 

Butter, bbls 

Beeswax, bbls 

Beef,  bbls.  &,  tierces 

Beef,  dried lbs. 

Buffalo  Robes,  packs 
'La.  &  Mi.. bales 

Lake, bales 

N.  Ala.  at  Ten., 

bales 

Arkansas,  .bales 
MonffomerT,&c. 
Mobue, . .  .bales 
Florida,. .....do 

(^  Texas, do 

Cora  Meal, bbls 

Com  in  ears,... bbls 


20356 

46734 

3626 

38488 

281280 

60044 

90272 

6598 

44786 

1778 

171 

52850 

26100 

1300 

967679 

15202 

304153 

83430 

21760 

15606 

4807 

14546 

2514 

163008 


Com,  shelled,  sacks  1397132 

Cheese, boxes    72441 

Candles, boxes    53936 

Cider, bbls        300 

Coal,  western,... bbls  850000 
Dried  Peaches,  bbls  336 
Dried  Apples,.. bbls  468 
Flaxseed, . .  .tierces        519 

Fk)ur .bbls  927212 

Furs,  hhds.,  boxes, 

bdls 2136 

Feathers, bags      2065 

Hemp, bales    17149 

Hides, 123687 

Hay bales    53434 

Iron,  Pig, tons  62 

Lard, hhds         57 

Lard tcs.  &  bbls  125496 

Laid... .kegs 157689 

Lime.. western  bbls    42305 

Lead .pigs  267564 

Lead,  bar kegs      1138 

Lead,  white . . .  .kegs      1368 

Molasses bbls  233923 

Oats ...  bbls  and  sks  463273 
Onions bbU    17184 


Oil,  linseed....  bbls  '     758 

Oil,  castor bbls      4291 

OU,  laid bbls    14114 

Pickles,  kegs  &  bbls        381 

Potatoes bbls  228095 

Pork, tcs.  &  bbls  276606 

Pork boxes        303 

Pork hhds      2478 

Pork,  in  bulk Ibs8800000 

Porter  and  ale . .  bbls  406 
Packing  yam. . .  .reels  2093 
Skins,  deer... packs        998 

Shot kegs      2704 

Sugar hhds  141046 

Sugar bbls     11213 

Soap boxes      5308 

Shingles 40000 

Stayes 7319000 

Tallow bbls      1307 

Tobacco,  lead . .  hhds  89675 
Tobacco,  chew..kegs      4779 

Tobacco bales        163 

Twine bundles      2341 

Whisky bbls  146358 

Window  glass. .  .bxs  19251 
Wheat,  bbU.&  sacks    64918 
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YALVS  OF  PBODVCS  OF  TBS  IffTSaZOR. 


A  Tabu,  allowing  the  receiptt  of  the  princ^ml  ariiclet  from  the  initriOTf  during"  Ae 
year  ending  31  et  August,  1862,  with  ihetr  eeHmated  average  and  total  value. 


Apples bbb. 

Bacon,  aas'dfbdd*.  & 

casks 

BacoD,  assorted,  bzs 
Bacon,  hams,  hbds. 

and  tea 

Bacon,  in  bolk  ..pds. 

Bagging pieces 

Bale  rope coils 

Beans bbls. 

Butter kegs  and 

firkins. 

Bauer bbls. 

Beeswax bbls. 

Beef bbls. 

Beef tierces 

Beef,  dried . .  poands 
BafTalo  robes . .  packs 

Cotton bales 

Com  meal  ....bbls. 
Corn,  in  ear... bbls. 
Com,  shelled.. sacks 

Cheese boxes 

Caudles boxes 

Cider bbls. 

Coal,  westem . .  bbls. 
Dried    apples    and 

peaches. 

Feathers bags 

Flaxseed. ...  tierces 

Flour bbls. 

Furs,  hbds.,  bundles 

and  boxes... , 

Hemp ^.. bales 

Hides 

Hsy .bales 

Iron,  pig tons 

Lard...  bbls.  &  tcs. 

Lard kegs 

Leather bundles 

Lime,  western . .  bbls. 
Lead... ........  pigs 


90356 


Atw- 
••• 

$3  00 


4673475  00 
362635  00 


38488 

281260 

60U44 

90272 

6598 


70  00 
8 

13  00 
7  50 
10  00 


44786  8 

1778,30 

17145 

4122712 

11523115 

261001, 

130075 

142918334 

2514  3 

163008  70 

1397132  1 

72441  3 

53936  6 

300!  3 

850000!50 


804  5  00 

2065  »5  00 

519 10  00 

927212  4  00 

2136  - 
17149 15  00 


123687 

53434 

62 

125496 

157689 

7572 

42305 

267564 


2  00 

3  00 
30  00 
25  00 

5  00 

25  00 

1  25 

3  20i 


ValM 
Dolkn 

61068 

3505050 
126910 

2694160 

22502 

780572 

677040 

65980 

358288 

53340 

7695 

494724 

172845 

2088 

97500 

48592222 

7542 

114105 

1676558 

253543 

323616 

900 

425000 

4020 

72275 

5190 

3708848 

1000000 
257235 
247374 
160302 
1860 

3137400 

788445 

189300 

52881 1 

8562041 


Lead,  bar...kega  & 
boxes .«..•. 

Lead,  white... kegs 
Molasses  (estimated 

crop gUs.  [1 

Oats . .  bbls.  £  sack  s 
Onions  ...*....  .bbls. 
Oil,  linseed. . .  .bbls. 
Oil,  castor ....  bbls. 

Oil,  laid bbls. 

Potatoes bbls. 

Pork tcs.  &  bbls 

Pork boxes 

Pork hhds 

Pork ,  in  balk. . .  pds. 
Porter  &  ale . .  .  bbls. 
Packine  /am.. reels 
Skins,  deer... packs 
Skins,  bear. ..packs 

Shot kegs 

Soap boxes 

Stavea M 

SoMrCestimated  cp.) 

Spanuh  moss..b«lef 

Tallow bbls. 

Tobacco,  leaf.. hhds. 
Tobacco,strips,hhd8. 
Tobacco,stem6,hbds. 
Tobacco,chew'g  kgi. 

and  boxes 

Twine,  bans.&  boxes 

Vinegar bbls 

Whisky bbU 

Window  glass...bxs. 
Wheat,  bbls.  &scks 
Other  varioos  ar'clef 


Total  yalue— dollars 
Total  in  1850-51, 
Total  in  1849-50, 
Total  in  1848-49, 


236547^50  00 

4372^  8  00 

1307  20  00 

7581675  00 

11741125 

211820  00 


4779  20  00 
2341<  8  00 

92|  6  00 

146352  7  50 

19251    2  50 

64918|  2  0C> 

estimated  at. 


67600 

15924 

27812S 

11827350 

34976 

96140 

5686900 

14676SS 

42360 

95560 

18723 

553 

1097640 

48127 

199e36 

5500000 


0BO51709 
^06924083 
96897873 
81989699 


Hlub. 
.130. 
.  93. 


.  —    ..319.. 


XXPORTS  OF  8U6AII  wh  holasses,  moM 
KSW.ORLXANS,  FOR  THX  YXAK  ENDING 
31aT  AUGUST,  1852. 


Whither  ezportad.        Hhda.       BUk 

New- York 18,225..    134 

Philadelphia...  6,489..    946 
Charleston.S.C.  3,524..  1^85 

Savannah 729..      99 

Providence  and 
Bristol,  E.L.    —    .. 

Boston 611.- 

Baltiraore 6,400 . 

Norfolk,  Va..  S 
Richmond  ..  >    4,585. 
Petersburg  ..3 
Alexandria,D.C  1,156..  — 

Mobile 5,327..  — 

Apsl.  4c  Pensac.  1,399..    416 
Other  poru 2,348..  2,857 


.26,703 
.  6,384 
.  9,519 
.  2,873 

143 

1,409 

11,081 


336..  41..  5^23 


.  9,127 
.16,187 
.  7,207 
.  5,151 


'Total.. ..50,793-.6,534..583..94,107 


MOKTHLT  ARBIYALS  OF  SHIPS,  BABSfl^ 
BRIGS,  SCHOONEXS  AND  8TXAJIBOATS, 
FROM  SEPTEMBER  1,  1851,  TO  AUQUflT 
318T,  1852. 


t 


Sept.  31. 
Oct.  74 
Not  .107. 
Dec.  105. 
Jan.  69. 
Feb.  95. 
Mch.  74 
April  59. 
May .  92 
Jane.  59, 
Jnlj.  20. 
Aug.  22. 


I   I 

.21. .12. 
.32..26. 
.26. .19. 

66. .41. 
-39. .29. 
.33.. 30. 

29. .30. 
.27. .24. 
.32..26. 
.30.. 21. 
.21. .17. 
.15-.  12.. 


43. .14. 
51. .18. 
44. .14. 

77. .14- 
55,. 13. 
70. .18. 
64. .20. 
76. .24. 
60. .17. 
55.. 24. 
41. .19. 
37.-18- 


121-.  140 

201..  186 

210..  194 

303..  293 

205..  297 

246..  285 

217..  365 

210. .  290 

227..  249 

189..  238 

118..  127 

104..  121 


Tot.  807.371.267..673.213... 2,351.2,778 
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3.— OOMMBRGB  OF  ST.  LOU18. 

Statement  of  Domestic  Produce  and  Manufaeturee  skipped  from  the  port  of  St.  Louts 
destined  to  New-Orleans,  Natchez,  Vickeburg,  MempkU,  NashviUe  Anils'  Point, 
Helena,  and  other  places  on  the  interior  footers  of  the  United  Statee,  in  the  pear 
ending  30th  June,  1851 : 


Flour 648,520  bbU. 

••     9,156  BaclcB. 

Wb«at 112,600      « 

Oats 415,694      " 

Barley 17,487      •* 

Pork 108  Uida. 

"  5,012  tcs. 

«* 122,948  bbls. 

Lard 14.290  tcs. 

'•     47,450  bbla. 

"     19,730  kgB. 

«•     412  urns. 

Beef. 5,111  tea. 

" 4,538  bbls. 

Bacon 94,432  cskc. 

"      6,986  tea. 

Hemp 57,160  bales. 


Lead...« 
Tobacco. 


Refined  Sogara. 
Sagars — . 


Molasses 

Whisky 

Hides 

NaiJa 

Glass .-.. 

Salt 

Ck>ttoa  Yam 

Wrought  Iron   Manofiic- 

tares 

Castings 


472,438 
78,600 

9,210 

5,011 
21,692 
91,405 
11,548 
40,510 
29,916 
38,490 
38,776 

6.418 
16,753 

6,180 

15,345 
30,840 


hhds. 

bxs. 

bbls. 

hbds. 

bbU. 


bzsk 
bbls. 
bga. 


4.— IMPORTS  INTO  THE  PORT  OF  NEW-YORK— 1851  dc  1852. 


Jan.  1  to  Aug.  31. 
1859.  1851. 


Brandy,  h  jnvee 

"        i  casks  &  bbls.. 

Coal,  tons 

Oochineal,  eexoons...* 

Cocoa,  bags 

Cofiee,  pkES. 

Cotton,  DallBS 

Dock,  bales. 

•*      pieces 

Earthenware,  pkgs. . . . 

Fi^,  drumsi  ^c 

Gin,  pioes 

Hemp,  Dales 

'*        tons 

Hides,  bales 

«•      No. 

Iron— bar,  tons 

pig,  tons 

sheet,  &c.,bdls.. 
Indigo,  cases 

"         ceroons 

Lead,  pigs 

Molasses,  hhds 

**        tierces 

«        bbls 

Olive  Oil,  casks 

"        boxes  &  bskts 


10,843.. 

10,716 

25,449.. 

94,660 

49,451.. 

37,745 

M07.. 

1,521 

4,725.. 

7,719 

445,989.. 

392,210 

397,856.. 

313,890 

300.. 

570 

11,913.. 

6,953 

25,604.. 

28,119 

14,314.. 

56,024 

3,162.- 

3,255 

47,063.. 

42,563 

268.. 

774 

1,069.. 

919 

773,104- 

866,333 

26,096.. 

37,952 

46,390.. 

38,598 

372,910.. 

479,429 

1,258.. 

1,614 

881.. 

656 

268,743.. 

328,264 

63,264.. 

76,263 

4.916. . 

5,086 

31,940.. 

36,633 

74r.. 

1,336 

36,820.. 

19,997 

Pepper,  bags  .... 
Pimento,  bags.... 
RaG[8,  bales  , 


**       bxs  at  frails... 

*<       drama  ....... 

Bice,  tieroea... 

Ram,  puncheons ...... 

Salt,  bushels 

Saltpetre,  bags 

Suffar,hhds 

"        tiei«ea 

"       bbU 

"       boxes 

*•        bags 

Speller,  plates 

Tm — Bancs,  Sec,  slabs 
Plates,  boxes.... 

Tobacco,  hhds 

"    bales  dc  ceroons 
Wines,  butts  and  pipes 

**        hhds  &  ^  pipes 

•*        i  casks 

bbls 

'<        boxes 

Wool,  bales 


Jan.  1  to  Aug.  31. 

1852,  1851. 

23,414..  2,884 

10,950..  6,027 

26,869..  24,689 

1.894. .  8,938 

105,711..  148,738 


— 

960 

.    28,910.. 

38,859 

.       1,183.. 

996 

1,315,407..1,246,579 

.     28,021.. 

13,244 

157,886.. 

133,089 

3,380.. 

1,448 

34,627-. 

31,379 

163,157.. 

168,038 

59,890-. 

141,977 

54,493.. 

82.618 

25,393. , 

13,266 

926,159.. 

230,362 

10,603.. 

9,454 

24,550.. 

15,434 

1,064.. 

963 

13,631.. 

11,767 

28,884.. 

37.323 

6,607... 

7,118 

44,178,. 

53,760 

1V57.. 

37»153 

5.— COMMERCE  OF  VIRGINIA. 

It  may  attract  Ae  attention  of  the  people  to  the  deprened  condition  of  the 
commercial  affairs  of  Yirginia,  by  referring  to  the  official  reports  in  the  matter. 
It  is  seen  that  the  amount  of  foreign  imports  of  the  United  States,  for  the  laat 
year,  was  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  millions  eight  hundred  and  fifty-aeTen 
thousand  fonr  hundred  and  thirtv-nine  dollars.  Allowing  about  eight  and  a  half 
dollars  to  each  iodiYidnal,  according  to  the  last  census,  the  quota,  therefore,  for 
this  state,  should  have  been  $10,533,376,  whilst  her  actual  imports  were  only 
|94 1 ,935.  During  the  same  period  there  came  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
20,300  vessels— of  which  146  only  entered  Virginia— whilst  her  share  should 
have  been  1467.  Let  us  imagine  the  vast  difference  in  the  thrift  and  prosperity 
of  our  seaport  towns,  and  of  the  whole  state,  that  will  enstie,  when  the  naviga- 
TOL.  I.  38 
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tion  and  commerce  that  properly  beloagi  to  ua,  ia  niatained— when  we  see  fifte 
hundred  vessels  from  foreign  ports  annually  arriving  at  onr  towns,  ia  it  not.  Um 
fore,  highly  important  ihat  the  people  should  be  awakened  aato  their  true  inter- 
ests, ana  urged  to  take  incipient  steps  to  renovate  their  conditioo  f 

6.— THE  FISHERIES. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  United  States  tonnage  emploved  in  the  fieb- 
eriesy  and  the  import  and  export  of  fish  into  and  from  tne  United  Statea,  tor  a  a^ 
ries  of  years.  Tne  table  shows  the  importance  of  the  interesta  at  stake  upon  the 
decision  of  the  fish  controversy,  it  is  the  mackerel  fishermen  who  are  more  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  recent  policy  of  the  British  Govemmeot : 


Cod 


Kkaral 


IM«d 


PSek]*d 


DiM 


1840 60,035 96,629....  104,304 4,061....  25,403. ...911,425... 

1841 66,551 11,321....  77,873 2,429 18,019.... 252.190... 

1849 54,804 16,096 70,900 1,265 14.678 256,083... 

1843 61,224 --..11,775....  73,000 2,640....  12,334....  174,220... 

1844 85,2-24 16,170....  101,395....   360 43,542.  ...271.610... 

1845 69,825.... 21,413....  91.238 1,297....  30.506.... 21 1,425... 

1846 79,516.. ..36,453. ...108,976....   665....  31,402.... 977,401... 

1847 70,177 31,451.. ..101,628....  8,274....  91.113.... 258,670... 

1848 82,651. ...43,558.. ..126,910. ...51,826... .122,594... .906,549... 

1849 73,882....  42,992 116,874.. ..29,^. ...138,508. ...197,457... 

1850 93.886. ...58,112. ...151,918 95,115. ...108,360.. ..168,600... 

1851 95,615... .50,539.... 146,154 14,765 145,368....  151,088... 

7.^THB  MABJNfi  OF  THE  WOBXD. 


.42,974 
.36.508 

.40.846 
.90,196 
.43.500 
.49,374 
.96^1 
30,976 
.99.445 
.95,570 
.19  330 
.2i;81i 


■UKBiB  OF  vistiLs  1.RD  TonHAQE  BiLoaciao  TO  TBI  voLLowiao  coujrrRixa— 16SB. 


4,710 
1,590 


Great  Britain 4,144,115—34,090 

France 595,344. --13,679 

Norway 337,058...  3,064 

Rosria —      -.-      750 

Gieece 150,000...  4,000 

Naples 100.000...    — 

Hamburg 82,053-..      986 

Bel«^am.. 92,770...      161 

Cape  of  Qood  Hope....         4,060...        34 

United  Sutes 3.535,451...    ^ 

Total 


Netheriands 396,994...  1,793 

Austria 178,000.-.     — 

Denmark  and  Dacbies  168,978, 

Papal  States 133.402 

Canada 68,553. 

Ceylon 30,828. 

Mauritius 10.020. 

Tuscany 97,596, 

PrussU 133,658. 

10,118,841       67,184 


195 
773 
977 


TBI  SBIPPUIO  AMD  TONBAGI  IBTBRXD  imTARDS  Aim  CLBARXD  OUTWABDa  FBOM 
TBB  FOLLOWING  COUJITRIX8  : 


■         jEntered  \ 

Ton  V«Mb 

OreatBritain 6,113,696 31,949..... 

France 1,887,291 15,263.... 

Netherlands 1,099,771 6,959. 


-Cleared- 


Tom 

5^906,978 99,011 

1,430,085 13,868 

1,136,664 7.017 

Hamburg 730,596 4,oy 729,186 4,114 

Canada 628,399 1,699 636,407 1,732 

Spain 579,475 6,206 470,973 4,628 

India 406,479 868 529,056 1,128 


Prussia 813,096... 

United  Atates 4,328,639 

Eussia 1,323,060 

Norway 772,865 

Sardinia 700,000 

Austria 547,2 


4,690 623,456 4,635 

91.643 4,361,009 91,805 

6,401 1,177,994 6,197 

7,969 806,766 6,160 

6,000 700,000 6,000 

—    562.799 — 

540,902 6,707 562,394 6,347 

356,367 9,494 349,636 9,368 

Bgypt 409,156 9^19 439.696 1,707 

OHma 169,155 631 163,717 528 

Other  Countries 1,997.505 15,915 1,965,667 17,1«3 


Belgium. 


Total..„. 


23,333,690 


139,638 


22,738,801 


136,409 


6l§ 
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Sl($  TBH  COTTOIT  CROP  OF   1851-'53. 

9.-CANAl)IAN  COMMKRCfi. 
The  yalue  of  merchandiae  imported  from  each  coontry  in  each  of  the  pmat  ibre& 

Tears,  was  as  annexed : 

»».  18S0.  lasi. 

GreatBriuin £1,669,002 £9,407,980 X3.012,O3S 

N.  A.  Colonies 48,913 96,404 109J&49 

West  Indies. 3 1,112 3.4O0 

United  States,... i 2,242,855 1,648,715 9,091,441 

Other  foreign  coantries 41,824 91,393 142^574 

From  this  table  it  appears  that,  taking  the  three  years  inclosively,  the  importa- 
tions haye  increased  from  Great  Britain  at  the  rate  of  aboat  70|  per  cent. ;  lixtm 
the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  about  60^  per  cent  >  and  finom  the  North  Ameii- 
can  colonies  at  the  rate  of  about  123  per  cent. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  and  tonnage  of  foreign  Tessels  entered  at  Qne- 
bee  and  Montreal  in  1851  :— 

No.  Te«. 

United  States .35 2O,O0S 

Norway 47 17,640 

ProMia 21 7,6^ 

Russia 8 3,669 

Sweden 3 989 

Mecklenburg 2........       478 

Hanoyer. ^ « 1 919 

Totals 117  59,716 

There  were  bailt  during  the  year  in  Canada  4  steamers  of  450  tons,  and  77 
sailing  vessels  of  42,649  tons. 


AGRICULTURE. 

1.— THE  COTTON  CEOP  OF  1851-'52. 

Naw-OaLSARs.— Exported  fbrelgn,  1,179,103 ;  coastwise,  296,712  {  etock  let  Sept.,  1691 
0,758—1,445,573  bales.  In  this  laTncIaded,  15,300  stock  lat  September,  1651 ;  97,360  reeelTcd 
trom  Mobile  and  Montgomery  -,  4,607  received  flrom  Florida ;  14,545  received  fktun  l>zas. 

ALABAMA.~Exported  foreign,  430,840 ;  coastwise,  143,804 ;  consamption  in  Mobile,  64t ; 
stock,  1st  Sept.,  1852,  3,319—577,811  bales.  In  this  Is  incladed,  344  wrecked  cotton  reointed; 
til  reoelTed  Arom  Texas  and  New-Orleans ;  S7,797  stock,  Ist  September,  1851. 

Texas.— Exported  foreign,  7,335  ;  coastwise.  57,096 ;  stock,  1st  Sept.,  1853, 317— 64,648  bales. 
In  this  is  Indnded,  596  stock,  Ist  September,  1851. 

Flobida.— Exported  foreign,  14,493 ;  coastwise,  133,839;  stock  In  Apalaehicola,  let  Sevceni> 
ber,  1853,  451—188,773  bales.    In  Ithis  is  Indoded,  978  stock  in  Apalaehicola,  let  Septeoiber, 

GsoROiA.— Exported  foreign,  uplands,  111,849 ;  Sea  Islands,  7,605 ;  coastwise,  npla&ds, 
334,958 ;  Sea  Islands,  8,656 ;  burnt  at  Sayannah,  5,600 ;  stock  in  Sayannah,  1st  Sept.,  1693, 
3,950 ;  stock  in  Augusta,  1st  September,  3,707—359,735  bales.  In  this  Is  incladed,  34,011 
stock  in  Savannah  and  Augusta,  1st  September,  1851. 

South  CABOtiiiA— Chahlbston. — Exported  foreign,  uplands,  970,497  ;  Sea  Islands,  19,008 ; 
coastwise,  uplands,  199,605 ;  Sea  Islands,  3,305 ;  burnt  at  Charleston,  300—493.645  bales. 
Export  from  Oeor^e/oion— New- York  and  Boston,  3,535 ;  Stock  in  Charleston,  1st  Sept.,  1693, 
11,146-506,336  bales.  In  this  is  included,  10,953  stock  in  Chaiiesion,  1st  September,  18SI, 
18,759  received  ttom  Savannah 

NoBTH  Cabolin A.— Exported  foreign,  434 ;  coastwise,  15,818 — 16,343  bales. 

Vxto  INI  A.— Exported  foreign,  35;  coastwise  and  manufoctured,  (taken  f^om  ports,)  90,955 ; 
stock,  1st  September,  450—31,440  bales.    In  tUs  Is  included,  630  stock  1st  Septamber,  1851. 

Received  by  New- York  and  Erie  Canal,  175. 

Total  crop  of  the  United  States,  1859,  3,015,090  bales. 

Total  crop  of  the  United  States,  1651,  3,355,357  bales. 

Increase  (torn  last  year,  659,733  bales. 

From  the  statement  of  the  cotton  crop,  prepared  for  the  New- York  SJUppisig  and  Commeremi 
List  and  Pricet  Currentf  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

Bal«i 

Total  crop,  1851-93,  is 3,015,019 

Total  export ...3,443,646 

Taken  for  home  use  at  the  North 603,099 

Taken  for  home  use  atthe  South  and  West 75,000 

Quantity  of  nei0  received  to  1st  Inst 5,195 

Showing  an  increase  in  the  crop  of  659,723  bales,  tn  the  export  of  454,936,  in  the  eonsunp' 
lion  at  the  North,  of  196,991 ;  and  South  and  West,  of  15,090  bsles. 
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CO  MTABATITS  STATXMSIIT  99  OBOITTH. 


Crop  of  1842—8. . . .  2^78,876 

1851—2. . .  .8,015.029. . .  .1841— 2....  1.683.574 
1860—1. .  ..2,865,267. .  ..1840— 1....1,634:M5 
184»-50. .  ..2,006,706. ...  1880-40. .. .2,177,885 
1848—0. . . .  2,728^00. . . .  1838—0 . . .  .1;MX),532 
1847—8. . .  .2,847,634.. .  .1837— 8. . .  .1,801,407 
1846—7. . . .  1.778,661 ....  1886—7. . .  .1.422,080 
1846— 6. ..  .2.100.887 ...  .1836— 6. ..  .1.860.725 
3844—6. . .  .2:304,608. . .  .1884-  6. . ..i;254,828 
1843-4. . .  .2,030,409. . . .  1833—4. . .  .1,206,394 


QUANTITT  OOimmiDBTAIiDIH  THS  HAHPB 
or  MAVUFACTUKBBS-NOBTH  OF  TUOIlf lA. 

Bala*.  BaIm. 

1851-2. .  ..603,080 1842-3 325,120 

1850-1. .  ..405,108 1841-2 fm^BSO 

1840-50... 487,769 1840-1 297,286 

1848-9.... 512,039 1839-40....  295,199 

1847-8. .  ..531,772 1838-9 276,018 

1846-7.... 497,967  ....1837-8 246,069 

1845-6. .  ..422,597 183^7 222,540 

1844-5....  389,006 1636-6 236,739 

1843-4  . .  .846,744 1834-6 216,888 


CoHfUKPTlOH. 


Toul  crop  of  the  United  SUtee,  m  before  fteted. 

Add—  ^^ 

fttooks    on  hand   »t  the  eommei 

In  the  sonthem  porte r...-..."l.  ..' 89,044 

In  the  northflm  ports 80,260 


nt  of  the  yew,  Sept.  1,  1861  :— 


8,016,029 


128.304 


Makefaeopflyof.....'. 9,148,888 

Dednot  therefrom— 

fl»ie  export  to  foreign  porta 2,418,646 

'     1— foreign  Included - 643 


Stocks  on  hsnd  Sept  1, 1862 : 

In  the  lonthem  ports » 91.008 

In  the  northern  port* 60,078 

Burnt  at  Say  annah.Oharleston  aM  Proyidenee 

Takenltarhome  qm.^ ». 


-2,448,103 


91A76 
6,026 
2,610,804 

603,029 


We  fiTe  below  oar  uraal  table  of  the  amount  of  ootton  conanaied  the  paat  year  in  the  statea 
■oath  and  west  of  Virginia,  and  not  included  in  the  receipta  at  the  porta.  We  hare  incraaeed 
the  estimate  somewhat  fkom  the  year  prerions,  though  the  number  and  capacity  of  the  miHs 
have  been  about  the  same,  but  give  it  only  for  what  It  purports  to  be,  an  estrnutfe,  which  we 
beUeye  appraxJaBates  eorrestness.    Thus,  in— 

North  CareUna 15,000  bales,  K>f  400  lbs. 

South  CaroUna 16,000     «  " 

Gw>rgia 22,000     "  " 

Alabama 6,000     "     ofdOOlbs. 

Tennessee 7,000     "  " 

On  the  Ohio,  &e 16,000     "  " 

Toul  to  Sept.  1,  1852 75,000  «* 

"             "        1851 66,000  " 

"            "        1850 107,500  " 

•*            *•        1849 110,000  « 

••            ••         1848 75,000  « 


To  whieh,  if  we  add  the  ateeks  in  the  interior  towns,  Ac.,  the  quantity  burnt  in  the 
Interior,  and  that  lost  on  its  way  ts  market,  to  the  crop  as  given  above,  received  at  the 
shipping  ports,  the  aggregate  will  abow  very  nearly  the  amount  raised  in  the  United 
SUtes  the  past  season— say,  in  round  numbers,  3,100,000  bales,  against  2,450,000  bales  the 
year  previous. 

During  the  year  Just  dosed,  there  was  received  at  an  eastern  port,  175  bales  by  way  of 
the  New- York  A  Erie  Canal,  which  we  have  added  in  another  place  to  the  crop  of  the 
country. 

It  may  be  remaiked  in  this  connection,  that  some  of  the  cotton  received  overland  at 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  is  doubtless  unaccounted  Ibr  elsewhere,  not  being  counted  in 
(he  recetpU  at  New-Orleans,  but  as  we  have  of  late  yean  omitted  thia  item  ftom  the  crop,  it 
Is  not  now  added. 

The  quantity  of  new  cotton  received  at  the  shipping  ports  up  to  the  1st  inst.  amounted 
to  about  5,125  bales  against  about  3,200  bales  last  year. 

TThe  ahipments  given  la  this  statement  flrom  Texaa,  are  those  by  tea  only ;  a  consldr 
sirable  portion  of  the  crop  of  that  state  finds  its  way  to  market  TiB  Jted  River,  and  is 
deluded  in  the  receipts  at  New-Orleans. 


S18  JkeRIOULTUEAL  F^PKBS  ittr»  BOHOfMUH 

XipoBT  TO  Feiciosr  Poan,  fbom  8spt.  1, 1851,  to  Auo.n,  185ft 

I^Oiwt  To  Kotthef         OthOTfo- 

From                                           Bfiuia.           FnnM.           larap*.        TCigBP*to.  TMO. 

H«w^rlean»-l>»l«i 172,242.. ^198.254....  T5.M0 184^7 V7»4« 

Hol>Ue ^ 806,002....  ©7,763....    8,828 18^ *»-?*?' 

Tmm 1,388....    8,202....    2,686 7,398 

Korid» 48,638....    1,660....    8,840 4^ 64,488. 

OtorgU 108;378....  12>S....    2,488 124.484 

South  CMoUna 207,220....  48,050....  16^ 22,025 280,48^ 

North  CaroUnA 410....    ....          5 4S4 

Tlpgmi» ....         85....    85 

Baltimore ^ 71....    ....       100 171 

PhJladelphU 4,619....         55...-   422. 6»098 

Now-Tork 218,772....  85,878....  60,686 4,401 830,772. 

BOfton 50....   ....    2,200 888 2j588 


Qrand  total 1,668,740.... 421,875.... 168,875 184,647 2,448.16 

Total  laatjear. 2,418,265....  801,858.... 120,402 180,605 ],088,71» 

IntreaM 260,484.... 120,017....  80,888»..    45,062. 454,988 

a-AGaiCULTURAX  FAP£BS  AND  8GHOOL& 

There  is  no  countiy  where-  the  mind  is  so  inquisitive  as  in  America.  Trsirel 
over  the  whole  world  and  return,  and  the  traUi  is  seen  and  felt  more  palpably. 
To  us  the  masses  of  the  world  are  looking  for  improvement,  physically  and 
morally,  and  for  it  they  seek  us  by  thousands  duly,  in  the  United  States  thei» 
are  about  thirty  agrieultural  journals  published,  and  there  are  about  £▼•  bandied 
thousand  copies  tuen  and  read  by  the  people— a  mere  drop  to  the  ocean.  Tliere 
are  agricultural  journals  in  the  state  of  New-York  that  nave  six  times  greater 
ciroulation  than  any  single  paper  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  This  only  shows  how 
great  the  thirst  we  ougnt  to  assist  in  gratifying,  hi  Ameriea  there  is  not  an 
agricultural  school  aided  or  patronized  by  the  government ;  and,  in  fact,  it  may 
be  said,  that  Aere  is  none  at  all.  Some  are  just  beginning  to  struggle  for  life» 
but  the  faint,  feeble  feelings  of  the  general  government  dinuses  itseu  into  every 
part  of  its  great  family,  and  paralyses  the  whole  bodgr-  There  is  not  what  may 
be  re|;aided  as  a  text  book  in  any  branch  of  agrioultoxal  or  miral  economy  in 
Amenca. 

Compare  what  America,  as  a  nation,  has  done  with  what  has  been  done  by 
ether  nations.  I  can  but  ^lanco  at  it.  Russia  has  in  all,  sixty-eight  schools  and 
colleges.  She  has  an  agncultural  institution  with  forty  coUeffo  buildings,  oocu- 
pving  three  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  attended  by^  several  thousand  students. 
The  Agricultural  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  was  estaMished  by  Queen  Catharine. 
There  are  under  the  patronage  of  the  French  government  seventy  school  ferms,. 
besides  the  Bni  class  colleges,  in  which  professors  are  employed  to  lecture 
on  botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  agriculture  and  Uie  treatment  of  diseases  in  cat- 
tle ;  on  the  culture  of  woods,  forests,  &c.  These  are  supported  throughout  the 
country.  National  establishments  for  the  improvement  of  breed  of  stock,  and 
colleges  for^  the  education  of  veterinary  surgeons  and  investigating  the  uses  of 
all  discoveries  contemplated  for  agricultunl  improvement.  The  govemmeot 
expends  in  three  veterinary  schools,  a  year,  for  instruction,  754,200  francs ;  for 
instruction  in  agriculture  2,731,468  francs ;  for  encouragement  in  agriculture 
700,000  francs ;  for  improvement  in  the  breeds  of  horses,  and  science  connected 
with  it,  alone,  1,775,400  francs.  The  requirements  Ibr  admission  in  these  voter- 
nary  schools  are  as  follows :    The  applicant  must  not  be  less  than  seventeen 

Gars  of  age,  and  not  over  twenty-five,  and  have  the  following  <|ualifications  :  to- 
able  to  foiffe  a  horse  or  ox  shoe  after  the  second  heating — ^pass  an  examina- 
tion in  the  French  langua^,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  and  after  four  years*^ 
studjT  is  permitted  to  practice  veterinary  surgerr,  and  receive  a  diploma.  In 
Belgium,  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  subject,  lliere  are  a  hundred  afrieultural 
schools  or  colleges  established  by  the  government — a  high  school  of  veterina- 

?'vascTj.    The  science  of  agriculture  is  the  most  fashionable  in  the  kingdom, 
hey  have  their  palaces  furnished  more  or  less  with  rare  specimens  of  pri^ucts. 
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of  the  land,  and  aTe  fiurmed  like  a  gavden.  In  Saxeny  th^  harre  fire  school* ; 
in  Italy  two ;  in  Scotland  two ;  in  Ireland  eixty-thiee  ;  in  Bavaria  tlurty-three  ; 
in  Pniflsia  thirty-two.  The  one  at  Glaasnevin,  near  Duhlin,  now  consists  of  one 
hnndied  and  twenty-ei^ht  acres  of  good  land,  and  conTenient  buildings,  and  they 
are  abont  to  add  to  their  farm,  and  increase  their  buildings  so  as  to  accommodate 
one  hundred  or  more  students.  Mr.  Donaghy  is  an  intelligent  practical  man. 
These  schools  haye  done  more  for  Ireland  than  any  other  attention  the  govern* 
ment  has  given  them.  They  have  colleges  and  agricultural  schools  in  Eneland, 
sustained  by  the  ffovemment^-some  four  or  five  with  laige  fiirms  attached  to 
them — where  all  the  sciences  connected  with  the  general  business  are  taught 
with  great  perfection,  and  millions  of  money  each  year  invested  in  the  general 
science  of  agricultumi  by  the  nation.  It  is  an  investment  and  not  an  expendi- 
ture. Other  countries  are  engaged  in  the  same  business,  but  I  cannot  go  fux^ 
ther  in  detail.  Sufficient  is  said  to  draw  a  parallel  between  their  views  and 
ours.  Abroad,  they  invest  millions  each  year,  in  a  country  not  larger  than  an 
average  of  our  statas.  Here,  in  all  our  country,  for  seventy-five  years,  for  the 
general  object  we  have  expended  $29,000." 

3-CONSUMPTION  OF  TOBACCO  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1840.  ,    leso. 

Growth  per  census . .  219,363,319  199,632,494 

Export—^ 

Leaf 177,393,600  115,184,000 

Manufactured 7,603,644  7,236,868 

Snuff. 68,633  37,422 

Total  exports,  lbs . . .  184,965,797  122,406,780 

Balance,  lbs 34,197,622  77,125,714 

Net  imports,  lbs 346,036  4,807,868 

U.  S.  consumption..  34,543,657  81,938,672 

U.  S.       "    per  head  2  lbs,  H  oz.  3  lbs.  8  oz. 

This  gives  an  increase  of  consumption  of  verr  nearly  l^  pounds  per  head ; 
and  the  comparison  with  that  of  France  and  England  will  stand  nearly  thus : 

FrsMS.  OrMtBrlttln.  U.  StatM. 

Population 35,400,466  27,435,326  28,080,973 

Tobacco,  lbs 40,943,088  28,062,978  81,933,572 

Per  head 1  lb.  23«  oz.  1  lb.  0)^  oz.  3  lbs.  8  oz. 

Duty  per  lb 30  cents.  76  oenU.  dK  oenta. 

The  duty  on  tobacco  in  the  United  States  is  80  per  cent,  and  on  cigars  40  per 
cent.,  which  at  the  rates  of  last  year  is  equal  to  39(  cents  per  pound  on  leaf,  and 
90  cents  per  pound  on  cigars.  The  consumption  in  England  is,  no  doubt,  far 
greater  than  tne  ofiicial  figures  show,  because  the  smug^lmg  must  be  immense ; 
and  a  late  order  has  modified  the  customs  so  as  to  permit  tobacco  not  grown  in 
the  United  States  to  be  imported  thence  in  packages  of  80  pounds,  instead  of  800 
pounds,  as  formerly.  This,  it  is  supposed,  will  give  a  great  impulse  to  smug- 
gling, and  may  ultimately  work  a  modification  in  the  duty.  In  France  the  tax 
»  not  direct,  but  under  the  regie  the  avenge  profits  of  government — above  those 
of  the  retailers — nearly  ei^ual  the  tax  stated.  The  above  figures  indicate  that 
the  consumption  in  the  United  States  is  overtaking  the  growth,  and  there  may 
be  soon  no  tobacco  to  spare  to  Europ^. 

4--BTOCK.&AI8INa  IX  TEXAS. 

On  a  dozen  occasions  we  have  referred  to  the  prodigious  powers  of  Texas  as 
a  wool-growing  and  stock-raising  country,  and  we  are  sustained  upon  the  last 
point  by  the  Victoria  Advocate  : 

When  we  first  came  to  Texas,  now  something  more  than  six  years  ago,'  we 
made  up  our  mind  that  the  raising  of  cattle  was  a  very  profitable  business.    We 
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pexceiTed  at  a  mooMnt'a  glance  that  tiuy  were  prolific,  thrifty,  and  saiaed  at  lb- 
tie  or  no  expense.  We  were  not  without  fear,  nowever,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  vast  numbers  of  cattle  that  would  be  raised,  prices  would  come  down  oonaid- 
erablv  in  a  few  jeam,  and  thus  materially  curtail  the  profits  of  caiUe-iaanag. 
Yet  how  greatly  were  we  mistaken  in  this  particular.  Cattle  have  been  con- 
stantly on  the  nse  since  that  time,  and  are  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  higher 
than  they  were  in  1845  or  '46.  In  addition  to  the  increasing  home  demand,  the 
shipping  of  beef  cattle  on  our  steamships  to  New-Orleans  is  beginning  to  as- 
sume much  importance,  requiring  some  200  per  week,  which  will  lapidljr  in- 
crease  in  quantity  as  the  facilities  for  shipping  mcrease. 

Assuming,  then,  as  we  are  fully  authorized  in  doing,  that  the  price  of  cattle  mm^ 
fi>r  many  years  remain  what  it  is,  or  go  upward,  let  us  see  what  would  be  the 
profits  on  a  given  sum  of  money  invested  in  cattle  in  Western  Texas.  We  axe 
sure  the  results  will  appear  fabulous  to  such  as  are  uuinfonned  touching  cattle- 
raising  in  Texas.  We  are  equally  sure,  however,  that  they  axe  such  results  as 
are  constantly  realized  by  hundreds  of  persons  in  our  section  of  country. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  invest  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  as  a  commence- 
ment.   That  sum  will  purchase  fifty  cows  with  that  many  calves,  being  100 
head. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  we  will  suppose  that  out  of  60  cows  40  of  them 

will  raise  calves— our  stock  will  then  be 140 

At  the  end  of  the  2d  year,  upon  a  like  supposition,  we  shall  have 180 

At  the  end  of  the  Sd  year,  we  shall  have :  from  the  original  stock  40  calves ; 
from  the  female  two-year-olds,  (allowing  one-half  not  to  raise  calves  this 

year,)  10  calves  making  together  60,  which  now  gives  us 290 

At  the  end  of  the  4th  year  we  will  have  as  follows  :  from  original  stock  40  ; 
from  three-year-old    heifers,  (allowing  as  before  for  casualties,)   10 — 

making  together  70,  which  added  to  previous  years*  stock,  gives  us 900 

At  the  end  of  the  5th  year,  we  will  have — from  the  original  stock,  40 ;  from 

1st  year's  females  20;  from  the  2d  year's  females  20;  from  the  third 

year's  do.,  (being  the  two-year  olds,)  10 — amounting  to  90,  which  gives  390 

At  the  end  of  the  6th  year,  let  us*see  how  we  shall  come  out ;  from  original 

stock,  40  from  1st,  2d  and  3d  year's  females,  60 ;  firom  the  4th  or  two- 

year's-olds  10,  making  110 ;  we  now  have 500 

head  of  cattle  as  the  result  of  our  experiment    Will  it  stand  the  test!    We 
think  it  will. 

5-— INPLUBNOES  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  ATMOSPHERE  UPON  COTTON. 

Washington  Co.,  Miss.,  Oct.  7th,  1852. 

Telurie  and  atmospheric  influences  perform  an  important  part  in  producing 
new,  and  modifying  known  varieties  of  cotton.  In  1844, 1  planted  on  my  Cane 
Hills  plantation  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land  in  freshly-imported  Mexican  cotton 
seed,  known  as  the  Alvarado,  which  were  presented  to  me  by  a  merchant  of 
Vicksburg.  The  stalks,  instead  of  standing  erect,  trailed,  with  their  heads  or 
tops  slightly  raised  above  the  ground.  They  bore  but  few  bolls,  which  were 
remark&le  for  their  enormous  size,  thick  hulls,  and  large  green  seed,  which 
were  badly  clothed  with  a  short  coarse  fibre,  and  their  leaves  were  among  the 
broadest  and  thickest  I  have  seen.  Determined  so  completely  to  destroy  them 
that  no  trace  or  vestige  should  remain,  I  took  some  huids  and  picked  up  and 
burnt  not  merely  the  seed  with  the  cotton  on,  but  the  stalks  and  everything 
belonging  to  them  I  could  find.  This  same  ground  I  planted  the  year  after  in 
"  100  seed,"  which  was  the  second  year  of  its  discovery*  While  examininf  and 
selecting  from  this  cotton  in  the  fall,  I  met  with  divers  stalks,  the  seed  and 
cotton  of  which  bore  a  seeming  affinity  to  the  Alvarado.  Being  familiar  with 
cottons  crossed  by  insects  and  the  wind,  it  was  plain  to  me  that  the  phenomenon 
did  not  arise  from  commixture.  The  boll  was  in  all  respects  right ;  but  the 
seed,  though  of  proper  size  and  form,  had  a  slight  tinge  of  green,  the  fibre  wu 
perceptibly  shorter  and  coarser  than  the  "  100  seed"  standard,  and  the  shades 
of  departure  too  delicate  to  have  been  produced  by  mechanical  means.     To  the 
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ground  I  had  to  look  for  an  explanation,  and  to  it  I  had  to  aflcribe  the  property 
of  reciprocally  producing  effects  upon  plants^  and  having  effects  wrought  upon 
it  by  tnem  of  sufficient  eneroy  and  duration  to  cause  one  variety  of  cotton  suc- 
eeeding  another  so  strikinffiy  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  I  raits  of  the  preceding  as 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  ordinary  observer.  In  1846, 1  planted  some 
sugar-loaf  seed  on  about  eight  acres  of  land  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house  field 
of  this  plantation,  in  order  to  make  trial  of  it  on  the  oldest  land  I  had.  My  "100 
seed"' stood  in  juxtaposition  to  it — ^intending!  as  I  knew  they  would  mix,  to 
to  have  no  "  100  seed**  saved  nearer  than  one  hundred  yards.  The  next  year  I 
removed  the  sugar  loaf  to  first  yearV  new  ground,  and  planted  these  same  eight 
acres  in  "  100  seed.'*  On  reaching  my  plantation  in  the  fall,  the  overseer  pro- 
posed a  walk  down  the  creek,  past  this  ground,  professedly  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  me  his  fine  field  of  cotton  below  the  lane.  We  walked  slowly  both 
ways,  talking  of  plantation  and  Vicksburg  matters,  without  anything  remarka- 
ble occurdne.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  or  the  next  morning,  he 
enticed  me  into  the  same  walk,  and  when  on  our  return  stopped  opposite  the 
stake  driven  down  the  previous  year  to  mark  the  junction  of  the  two  cottons, 
which  he  knew  I  would  recollect,  manosuvering  in  a  way  to  place  me  fronting 
the  cotton  field  which  bordered  the  road  unprotected  by  a  fence,  my  stock  being 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek.  On  looking  up  I  saw,  with  pride  and  plea- 
sure, that  what  I  had  two  years  before  suspected,  was  demonstrated  to  be  true. 
The  "  100  seed**  to  the  right  of  the  stake  retained  its  bushy  form  and  usual  ap- 
pearance, while  that  on  the  left  (on  the  eight  acres)  was  perceptibly  taller  and 
trimmer,  and  conforming  in  general  appearance  to  the  sugar-loaf.  Said  I, 
"  Look  here,  Mr.  Terrell,  I  was  not  mistaken  in  the  impression  I  have  had  for 
some  time  ;  for  see  the  sugar-loaf  has  communicated  to  the  ground  the  power 
to  modify  the  **  100  seed**  in  every  respect,  and  given  to  it  a  tendency  which,  if 
sufficiently  encouraged,  would  make  it  run  into  sugar-loaf**  After  combating 
my  opinion  for  some  time,  he  at  length  said  :  "  Why,  the  very  negroes  have 
noticed  the  circumstance ;  and  after  much  discussion  among  themselves,  have 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  you  have.**  If  I  labor  under  no  illusion,  and  I 
am  sure  I  do  not — for  I  am,  as  shown,  sustained  by  persons  as  non-scientific  as 
nyself-^agrieuiturists,  horticulturalists,  improvers  and  experimentalists,  should 
be  careful  not  to  allow  the  superior  immediately  to  succeed  to  the  inferior  plant, 
grain,  grass,  flower,  dec.,  of  any  kind.  H.  W.  Vicx. 

6.— MACHINE  FOB  TOPPING  COTTON. 

The  editor  of  the  Griffin  (Oa.)  Union  has  seen  the  model  of  a  machine  for 
topping  cotton,  invented  by  Col.  A.  A.  Dickson,  from  which  great  things  are 
expected.    The  Union  describes  it  as  follows  : 

"  The  machine  is  trunnelled  along  between  the  rows  like  a  wheelbarrow. 
The  driving  wheel  propels  two  sets  of  revolving  blades — one  set  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  which  tops  the  cotton — ^the  other  in  a  vertical  direction,  which  lops 
off'the  ends  of  the  branches  when  they  are  lapping  across  the  rows.  It  is  sd 
eonstmeted  that  the  horizontal  blades  may  be  lowered  or  elevated  to  suit  the 
hei|[ht  of  the  cotton,  while  m  operation,  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  and  is 
designed  to  be  so  lightly  constructed  that  one^  person  may  operate  with 
ease,  going  over  ten  or  twelve  acres  per  day.  It  tops  two  rows  as  it  passes 
along.'* 

7.— REMEDY  FOR  RUST  IN  COTTON. 

The  Newbury  (S.  C.)  Sentinel  says  that  a  practical  planter,  of  large  ex- 
perience, recently  stated  that  salt  sown  at  the  rate  of  half  a  bushel  per  acre 
amongst  cotton,  is  a  certain  remedy  against  rust.  It  will  not  only  prevent  the 
rust,  but  will  stay  its  ravages  and  restore  the  diseased  plant  to  its  wonted  vigor. 
It  is  a  simple  remedy  and  worth  a  trial.  This  is  the  season  for  rust,  and  we 
give  this  information  that  our  farmers  may  try  the  remedy.  If  it  proves 
effectual,  of  which  we  have  not  the  least  doubt,  it  will  be  of  immense  benefit 
to  the  planting  interests.  We  would  like  to  reoeive  the  reealt  of  farther 
trials. 
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DEPABTMENT  OP  MANUPACTURES. 

WHAT  SORT  OF  A  FACTORY  WILL  FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  DOLLABS 
BUILD?   AND  HOW  MUCH  WOBK  WOULD  SUCH  AN  JfiSTABUBH- 

MENT  DO? 

In  addition  to  the  maM  of  ■tatisties  upon  the  subject  of  cotton  raanufactiijet, 
to  be  found  in  vol.  i.  of  our  Induetrial  Keaourees,  we  add  the  following  calcub- 
tiona,  which  will  show  the  extent  of  a  fifteen  thousand  dollar  factory,  what  it 
will  produce  daily,  and  what  the  expenses  would  be : 

I  will  ffiye  the  articles  of  machinerji  and  the  cost  price  of  each  article,  mod 
then  add  an  ample  amount  for  freights  and  expense  of  putting  the  whole  in 
operation : 


For  a  plain  good  wooden  bnilding.  $2,000 

For  engine  and  fiztares 2,500 

For  one  w  illow  or  eotton  breaker . .  50 

For  one  Whiting's  lap  winder 425 

For  six  30  inch  cards  and  clothing.  1^90 

For  railway  drawing  snd  fiztares  •  .  175 

For  two  drawing  heads •  150 

For  one  16  strand  speeder S40 

For  four  144  spindle  throstle  frames, 

making  576  spindles,  at  $3  each . .  1 ,728 

For  tweiTe  looms,  at  $50  each 600 

For  one  line  spindle  reel  (40  bob- 
bing)  \ 

You  have  about  the  extent 
and  expenses  per  day. 

The  looms  would  produce,  at  the 
lowest  calculation,  30  yards  lin- 
sey,  making  360  vards  per  day — 
this,  at  32  cents,  is $115  20 

The  warp  spindles  would  make  100 


37 


For  one  dressing  frame 

For  one  yam  nress 

For  one  40  inen  wool  breaker. .... 

For  one  40  inch  burr  machine. .... 

For  one  30  inch  wool  card  finisher, 
with  condenser  attached • 

For  two  160  spindle  wool  mules.. 

For  clothing  for  wool  cards 

For  shafting,  hangers,  drums,  &c.. 

For  freights  and  expenses  of  put- 
ting up 


40 
390 
1S9 

340 

730 
125 
70S 


3,000 
$15,000 

of  the  establishment— now  for  its  production 

pounds  yam  mere  than  the  looms 
would  consume  for  linsey— 4his, 
atl8eenU,u 18  00 

f 133  90 

The  above  is  a  very  small  calculation  in  regard  to  the  prodnotion  of  Iks 
&ctory. 

The  expenses  would  be  as  follows  : 
For  210  pounds  cotton,  at  8  eenu..  16  80 
For  200  pounds  wool,  at  30  ceaU..  60  00 
For  22  hands,  at  40  cents  per  day..  8  80 
Fordcordwood,  perda3r»at62...  4  00 
For  oil,  for  machinery  and  wool ...        4  00 

For  engineer  per  day 2  50 

For  superintendent 4  00 


ForclcA., 1  50 

For  interest  on  $15,000 3  S8 

For  wear  and  tear,  and  contingen- 
cies   10  00 

Forinsurance I  32 


$116  20 

There  are  three  hundred  and  thirteen  working  days  in  a  year;  deduct 
thirty-three  days  for  loss  of  t  ime,  and  that  would  leave  two  hundred  and  eighty 
days.  Allowing  that  number  of  working  days,  according  to  the  above  calculatioo 
the  establishment  would  pay  largely  over  35  per  cent.  This  is  profit  suffictent 
to  induce  capital  to  seek  investments  in  the  busines  ;  and  it  only  wants  a  com- 
mencement, and  we  shall  have  factories  springing  up  all  around  us. 

Two  reasons  why  the  manufacturing  business  should  engage  all  our  citizeas 
at  this  time  :  1st.,  our  cotton  crop  is  increasing  rapidly  every  year,  and  it  is 
time  we  should  contend  for  a  part  of  the  profits  arising  from  its  manufacture ; 
and  2d.,  because  it  is  a  money-making  business.  Rankiw. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAI  DCPBOVEMENTS. 

1— THE  PACIFIC  RAIL-ROAD  IN  MISSOURI. 

At  present  the  following  system  of  surveys  are  being  executed  aimultaiieoos^, 
by  the  company  at  St.  Louis : 

1st.  From  St.  Louis,  by  way  of  the  mouth  of  Pinee,  through  Springfield,  to 
the  southeast  comer  of  the  state.  This  is  to  have  the  name  proper  of  the 
**  Padjie  JUul-road," 
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Sd.  A  brandi,  lesring  the  main  stream  at  the  western  edge  of  St.  Louis  coun- 
ty, and  passinff  south  to  the  Brown  Mountain  in  St.  Francois  countj. 

3d.  A  branch  from  the  same  point,  pursuing  the  bank  of  the  Missouri  River, 
through  Jefferson  city,  thence  by  Georgetown  to  the  Missouri  River,  in  Jackson 
county. 

These  surveys  are  made  in  preparation  for  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature, 
designated  by  the  Governor  to  be  on  the  30th  of  August  qezt. 

»-BALTI]IOBJB  AND  OHIO  RAIL-BOAD. 

Niw  Bkpot  at  Wasrinotok. — ^The  new  rail-road  depot  at  Washington,  built 
hf  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  RaU-road  Company,  is  now*  nearly  completed.  The 
dunensions  of  the  station  house,  situated  at  the  comer  of  New- Jersey  avenue 
and  C.  street,  are  106  feet  front  by  68  deep.  It  presents  a  beautiful  front,  built 
of  Connecticut  brown  stone,  and  iurmounted  witn  a  fine  quadrangular  tower,  70 
feet  hi^b  and  18  feet  square,  whose  ndes  exhibit  the  faces  of  a  large  well-regu- 
lated tunekeeper.  The  main  car-house  runs  diagonally  through  the  square.  It 
is  60  feet  wide  and  830  feet  long.  A  long  glass  window  extends  tb^ough  the 
centre  of  a  grooved  iron  roof,  supported  by  granite  pillars,  and  girt  with  massive 
iron  tie  beams,  remarkable  for  smiplicily  and  strength.  The  roof  was  designed 
by  Mr.  BoUman,  road-master  to  the  Bdtimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road  Company. 
Ample  platforms  on  either  side  render  the  entrance  and  exit  from  the  trains  easy 
and  convenient.  In  the  night  the  building  is  handsomely  lighted  with  gas.  The 
main  entrance  to  the  passenger  trains  is  through  a  beautiful  hall,  45  by  68  feet 
in  area,  on  either  side  of  which  are  arranged  the  ticket  and  freight  offices,  ladieC^ 
and  gentlemen's  saloons.  To  the  latter  are  attached  elegantly  furnished  dressing 
rooms,  supplied  with  mirrors,  sofas,  and  numerous  little  comforts,  seldom,  u 
ever,  found  at  railway  stations.  Messrs.  Niemsee  dc  Neilson,  of  Baltimore, 
furnished  the  designs  for  the  building,  which  has  been  erected  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  John  H.  McMachen. — BalL  Awurican. 

a-TKXAS  BAlLEOADB. 

It  ii  understood  there  will  be  an  extra  aeesion  of  the  Legiatstare  of  Texas  in 
November.  A  Rail-road  Convention  assembled  not  long  since  in  Galveston,  of 
which  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Smith  was  president ;  Messrs.  Menard,  Nichols  and  Hill, 
vice-presidents  ;  Goddard  and  Farish,  secretaries.  A  committee,  of  which  L. 
Sherwood,  Esq.,  was  chairman,  reported  the  following  propositions  : 

*<  1.  The  construction  of  Internal  Improvements  by  the  state ;  euch  improve* 
Bents  to  be  kept  under  its  exclusive  supervision  and  eentrol ;  but  companies  and 
individuals  allowed  to  engage  in  the  transportation  of  property  and  nessengem 
upon  them,  under  such  exactions  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed. 

**  2.  The  establishment  of  a  State  Internal  Improvement  Fund,  to  be  kept 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  general,  achooi  and  all  other  funds  of  the  state, 
and  faithfully  applied  to  the  prosecution  and  support  of  internal  improvements. 

**  8.  The  organization  of  an  Internal  Impfovement  Board  of  Commissioners, 
to  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Controller,  Attoniey  General  and 
five  acting  commissioners ;  uie  acting  commissioners  to  have  the  personal  charge 
and  superintendence  of  the  public  works,  subject,  however,  to  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  whole  board. 

"  4.  The  construction  of  fouig  reat  lines  of  railway,  so  located  as  to  aecommo- 
date,  as  far  as  practicable,  each  section  of  the  state ;  and  adjusted  with  lefeienoe 
to  future  railways  necessary  to  be  engrafted  upon  them— the  location  and  plan 
ef  said  railways  to  be  nearly  as  follows : 

"  Commencing  at  Galveston,  croesing  West  Bay  at  the  meat  oommodtooe 

Ekint;  thence,  running  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  Bnffido  Bayou,  at 
ouston ;  thence,  northward,  through  the  eastern  part  of  Montgomery  coniUy ; 
thence,  across  the  Trinity  River,  and  northward,  by  the  most  commodious  route, 
to  Red  River. 

**  A  branch  casting  off  in  Montgemeiy  coonty,  and  lumuog  aortliwaid  be* 
tween  the  Trinity  and  Braxos  rivers. 
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"  A  brancH  CMting  off  the  Galveston  road  near  the  head  waters  of  Highland 
Bayou,  running  thence  to  the  Brazoe  River  and  crossing  near  Columbia  ;  Skcnce, 
up  the  valley  of  the  San  Bemardi  and  between  the  Brazos  and  Colorado  to  tbe 
capital  of  the  state. 

**  A  branch  casting  off  the  latter  road,  crossing  the  San  Bernard  and  Colorado, 
and  running  westward  on  the  commodious  route,  to  San  Antonio. 

'*  The  construction  of  the  said  railways  to  commence  at  th^^oast  and  be  pitne- 
cuted  first  to  the  points  where  all  the  branches  cast  off :  then,  the  four  roads  to 
be  contemporaneously  prosecuted  to  completion,  equal  distances  as  near  mm  naj 
be,  until  the  Southwestern  read  shall  reach  San  Antonio  ;  the  Western  road,  tke 
sUte  capital ;  the  Eastern  road.  Red  River ;  and  the  Northwestern  road,  aa 
average  distance  with  the  other  roads  from  Galveston. 

**  6.  The  improvement  of  the  inside  coast  navigation  bj  canals,  and  the  re- 
moval of  obstructions,  so  as  to  afford  complete  steamboat  navigation  for  river 
boats  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande ;  also,  the  improvement  of  oar  naviga- 
ble rivers. 

**  The  interest  on  all  loans  effected  for  the  purpose  of  internal  improvenicnts 
on  the  credit  of  the  state,  and  the  interest  on  all  loans  contracted  for  the  pay- 
ment of  previous  loans,  to  be  faithfully  and  fiill^  paid  by  taxation,  and  Irom  year 
to  year  as  the  same  shall  acerue.  As  an  additional  assurance  and  security,  the 
present  surplus  of  two  millions  or  more,  and  its  increase,  to  be  added  to  the  in- 
ternal improvement  fund,  invested  in  United  States  stocks,  and  pledged  to  the 
public  creditor  for  the  fkithful  payment  of  interest.  These  provisions  both  to 
be  secured  by  the  constitution. 

"  7.  After  satisfying  all  just  claims  against  the  public  domain,  fifty  million 
acres  of  the  public  lands,  or  the  proceeds  of  their  sale,  to  be  attached  to  the  fai- 
temal  improvement  fund,  and  secured  to  it  by  fundamental  law. 

**  8.  All  revenues  to  arise  from  internal  improvementa,  after  paying  expenses 
of  superintendence  and  repairs,  to  be  set  apart  as  a  sinking  fund  ror  Sie  exhaus- 
tion of  the  principal. 

"  That  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  amendments  to  the  constitution,  so  as  to 
allow  the  state  to  embark  in  the  construction  of  internal  improvemento ;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  other  amendmenU  to  carry  out  an  mteznal  improvement 
system,  to  be  adjusted  and  fixed  by  fundamental  law ;  we  recommend  the  call  of 
an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  to  be  held  as  early  as  January  next.* ' 

The  Committee  remark  in  regard  to  the  resources,  eto.  of  the  state : 

*'  The  state  has  already  assumed  an  important  j>osition  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
She  has  something  of  interesting  reputation  abroad.  Texas,  a§  Texas,  has  a 
history.  Texas  is  known  to  the  world  as  an  empire  in  extent.  She  has  a  pub- 
lic domain  of  more  than  100,000,000  of  acres.  She  has  a  population  aboandiBg 
more  in  actual  wealth  and  natural  resources,  than  any  equal  number  of  people 
on  the  fflobe.  She  is^ow  receiring  an  aoeession  to  her  substantial  population 
faster  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  She  holds  out  incentives  to  immigra- 
tion, that,  in  their  combination,  are  not  equaled  elsewhere.  Her  entire  soil  is  a 
■elf-swarding,  self-resuscitating  soil,  covered  with  nutritious  msses.  Her 
numerous  herds,  unfed  by  the  hand  of  man,  indicate  a  wealth  that  runs  wild. 
Her  capacity  for  producing  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco  and  other  staples  of  the  South, 
is  equaled  only  by  her  capacity  for  ffrasing  and  for  Uie  production  of  finiits,  com 
and  the  cereal  grains.  We  eaa  refer  to  no  country  tnat  equals  Texas  in  agri- 
cultural capacity ;  and  no  country  in  America,  whose  climate  equals  hertf  in 
wealth  and  blandness  of  atmosphere.  But  while  we  refer  to  the  vast  extent  of 
the  state,  the  abundance  of  her  resources  and  the  incentives  to  immigration  :  it 
must  not  escape  us  that  these  are  to  be  made  available  to  us  throng  the  wisdom 
of  a  just  and  beneficent  policy — ^a  j^olicy  that  shall  separate  the  enterprise  of  our 
people  from  rashness ;  that  shaU  bmd  the  people  in  harmony  of  sentiment  and 
action ;  that  shall  be  steady  and  undeviating  m  ito  operation  and  certain  in  its 
resuks.  Texas  has  too  few  in  numbers  to  give  efikiency  to  divided  territoir 
and  population.  She  has  too  much  to  aocompush  to  allow  of  divided  effort  If 
sectional  tenacity  shall  be  suffered  to  confuse  the  plans  of  action,  noUiinff  es- 
eential  will  be  accomplished  for  many  years.    If  the  state  hold  together,  and  the 
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people  haimonize  in  concerted  action  and  steady  effort,  there  ia  no  financial 
achievement,  consistent  with  the  yastness  of  its  resources,  which  the  state  can- 
not accomplish. 

4.-VIRGINIA  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT  CONVENTION. 

This  body  met  at  Union,  Va.,  on  the  19th  Aug.  last,  and  continued  in  session 
for  three  days.  Gen.  P.  H.  Steinberger,  was  appointed  president ;  and  Jefferson 
Kinney,  secretary.  After  organizing  and  appointing  a  committee  of  thirteen  to 
report  on  the  business  before  the  convention,  a  recess  was  taken  till  the  after- 
noon. On  re-assembling,  the  convention  was  addressed  in  a  clear  and  forcible 
speech  by  Mr.  Apperson,  of  Kentucky,  president  of  the  Maysville  and  Big  Sandy 
Kail-road  Company,  in  which  the  value  of  a  connection  of  (he  central  line  with 
the  rail-roads  m  fcentueky,  was  strongly  set  forth.  His  argument  exhibited 
irresistible  reasons  for  the  speediest  possible  prosecution  and  completion  of  the 
Central  Kail-road. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Messrs.  Wm.  B.  Preston,  Botts,  Rives,  Gifford, 
McFarlane,  and  Prof  De  Bow,  of  the  Southern  Review.  The  subject  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  was  a  recommendation  of  the  early  completion  of  the 
several  lines  already  begun,  including  the  Norfolk  and  Petersburg  road ;  the 
loaning  of  state  bonds  to  the  several  internal  improvement  companies  for  the 
purpose  of  completinff  their  respective  works ;  and  the*  extension  of  the  works  of 
the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Company,  by  a  rail-road  from  Covington  or 
Clifton  Forge,  to  the  Ohio  River,  with  a  gauge  of  five  feet. 

The  question  of  the  gauge  excited  an  animated  discussion,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  to  leave  it  open.  The  report,  as  adopted,  recommends  the  immediate 
construction  of  a  branch  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail-road  down  New 
River  to  the  month  of  Greenbrier,  ana  a  rail-road  ftom  the  western  terminus  of 
the  canal  to  the  Ohio  River,  to  be  constructed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Jamei 
River  and  Kanawha  Company.— jRot^oo^i  Jawmal 

9^LOUI8IANA  RAILROADS. 

Nsw-Orlkans  and  Jackson  and  Nobthbrn  Road. — The  indisposition  of  Mr. 
Robb,  the  president,  during  the  summer,  has  not  interfered  with  the  work. 
The  engineer,  Mr.  Clarke,  with  two  corps  of  assistants,  has  been  long  in  the 
field.  Whilst  Mr.  Winchester  has  been  at  work  between  Canton  and  Aber- 
deen, Mr.  Grant  has,  no  doubt,  already  processed  very  far  in  the  location 
between  Florence  and  Aberdeen.  The  intention  is  to  connect  Aberdeen  with 
Canton  and  Jackson  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  order  to  open  the  Tombigbee 
valley  to  New-Orleans. 

Opklousas  Road. — ^The  engineer,  Mr.  Gibbs,  has  been  instructed  so  to  prose- 
cute the  detailed  survey  as  to  be  ready  to  put  under  contnct  by  October.  The 
company  have  located  sixty-seven  miles  of  the  road,  Starting  from  the  main 
depot  in  Algiers,  and  passing  up  the  river  nineteen  and  a  half  miles,  thence 
takinglthe  ndge  of  high  land  south-westwardly  from  the  Mississippi,  (south  of 
Lake  oies  Allemandes,)  and  crossing  the  Bayou  des  Allemandes  and  striking  the 
high  lands  of  the  Lafourche  thirty-seven  miles  from  Algiers — thence  crossing 
the  Lafourche  at  fifty-one  miles,  and  passing  through  the  western  limits  of  the 
beautiful  village  of  Thibodaux,  and  thence  to  the  high  lands  of  Chuohoula  to 
Tigerville,  on  Usyou  Black,  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  the  whole  distance 
being  67  miles. 

Judge  John  H.  Overton,  of  St.  Landry,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  com- 
pany, to  fill  the  place  so  efficiently  occupied  by  the  late  lamented  Christopher 
Adams,  Jr. 

The  selection  of  depots  opposite  the  city   has  already  been  made.      The 

S'ounds  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  Brown,  situated  nearly  midway  between 
retna  and  Algiers,  (nearest  to  Gretna,)  have  been  purchased  by  the  company, 
on  which  proper  depot  buildings  are  to  be  erected,  intended  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  1st  and  4th  districts. 
Arrangements  have  been  made,  and  they  will,  no  doubt,  be  consummated,  for 
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the  purchate  of  the  Belleville  foundiy  in  Alffiere,  with  a  Tiew  of  converting^  il 
into  a  depot  for  the  accommodation  of  the  2na  and  8rd  districts.  Thia  propercj, 
houses,  lands  and  machinery)  is  held  at  the  price  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars. 

e-ARKANSAS  RAIL-ROAD  CONVENTION. 

This  convention,  which  was  held  in  Little  Rock,  was  attended  by  delegates 
from  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee. 

Among  the  resolutions  passed,  was  one  highly  approving  of  a  rail-road  con- 
nection from  St.  Louie,  through  Arkansas,  with  the  Opelousas,  New-OrieaDe, 
and  Great  Western  road. 

The  committee  on  routes  reported  in  favor  of  a  central  route  from  the  Misais- 
eippi,  opposite  Memphis,  to  rulton,  or  some  point  near  that  place,  on  Red 
River.  This  is  regarded  as  the  sreat  trunk  line  of  im|irovement  for  the  ataic  ; 
and  the  work  on  which  the  people  of  Arkansas  seem  inclined  to  eoncentraie 
their  energies  at  present.  The  committee  also  reported  for  the  consideralioo  of 
the  convention  a  route  from  Helena  to<'Fort  Smith ;  a  route  from  Gainee'  TAw«Knj 
on  the  Mississippi,  through  the  town  of  Camden  to  Fulton  ;  and  noticed  the 
New-Orleans  and  Opelousas  Great  Western  Rail-road  as  a  work  worthy  of  ftt- 
couragement.  Among  the  published  proceedings  we  find  the  report  of  Powha- 
tan Robinson,  civil  engineer,  *'  of  an  exploration  and  preliminary  reconnoissance 
of  the  country  between  Little  Rock  and  Memphis,"  in  which  the  coat  of  boild- 
ing  the  road  is  estimated  at  a  fraction  over  $11,000  per  mile. 

*<  Resohed.-^ThBi  this  convention  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  snitaUegen* 
tlemen,  residing  in  tarious  sections  of  this  state,  whose  duty  it  tktUl  be  to  eaa* 
vass  this  state,  and  address  the  people,  and  urge  upon  the  importance  of  build- 
ing rail-roads  generally,  and  particularly  the  proposed  Central  Rail-road  fintt 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  to  Fulton,  on  Red  River. 

7.— NKWORLEANS  AND  ST.  LOUIS  ROAD. 

The  Western  Journal  at  St.  Louis  presses  this  matter  with  spirit  and  zeaL 
We  make  our  acknowledgments  for  the  following  letter,  which  we  copy,  and 
which  is  the  production  of  a  distinguished  Missourian. 

After  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
country  for  some  distance  up  the  St.  Francois  and  Big  Slack  River,  he  con- 
tinues ; — 

"I  have  from  personal  observation  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  country 
between  this  point  and  Helena,  extending  only  from  the  table  lands  at  the 
sources  of  St.  Francois  and  Black  Rivers  to  a  short  distance  below  Greenville,  in 
Wayne  county. 

**  It  is  on  tnose  table  lands  that  the  beautiful  settlements  of  Bellevieu  sad 
Arcadia  are  made,  and^^etween  them  the  Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob  rear 
their  iron  heads ;  and  with  full  confidence  I  can  speak  of  the  entire  practicability 
of  constructing  a  rail-road  from  hence  to  a  point  below  Greenville,  on  or  near  the 
southern  line  of  the  state,  on  a  route  more  direct,  and  of  lower  grade  than  can  be 
obtained  for  the  same  distance  in  south-eastern  Missouri — certainly  more  so^ 
than  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Iron  Mountain.  Although  the  descent  from  this 
elevated  portion  of  country  is  about  the  same  to  Greenville  as  to  St.  Louis,  the 
descent  is  easier  and  more  direct  to  the  former.  The  elevation  above  St.  Louis, 
taken  at  the  base  of  the  Iron  Mountain  by  Major  Morell,  in  his  survey  made  in 
1837,  was  found  to  be  800  feet.  In  ascending  from  St.  I/ouis,  the  very  meander- 
ing course  of  Big  River,  with  its  numerous  tributaries  running  from  almost 
every  point  of  the  compass,  will  occasion  the  crossing  of  several  £viding  ridges, 
which  must  greatly  enhance  the  cost  of  construction.  But  I  am  happy  to  learn 
a  corps  of  engineers  are  now  on  the  line,  making  a  reconnoissance  for  a  nul-road 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mountain  and  Knob,  which  will  give 
you  more  certain  and  accurate  information.  ' 

"  To  descend  southwardly  from  the  Iron  Mountain  to  Greenville,  two  rootcs 
present  themselves  by  streams,  which  take  their  rise  almost  at  the  base  of  the 
filot  Knob.     The  more  western,  by  Bruer's  Creek,  I  think,  would  be  preferred, 
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because  moie  diract,  and  would  save  bridging  the 'St.  Francois.  The  eaatera 
route  would  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  heart  of  Madison  county, 
approaching  near  Mine  la  Motte,  but  is  more  circuitous,  and  would  occasion  the 
construction  of  two  bridges  across  the  St.  Francois. 

"  There  is  a  point  below  Greenville,  on  the  west  side  of  the  St.  Francois,  you 
are  forced  to,  in  constructing  a  rail-road  from  St.  Louis  south,  with  a  view  to 
connect  with  the  Holly  Spring  Rail-road  in  Mississippi.  A  connection  with 
Memphis  is  impracticable,  by  reason  of  the  extensive  lakes  and  swamps  on  the 
lower  St.  Francois,  which  never  can  be  reclaimed.  The  point  I  allud^  to  is  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  below  Greenville,  between  the  St.  Francois  and  Big  Black :  it 
is  low,  but  not  a  8wamp-*having  a  slough  across  it,  through  which,  m  times  of 
▼ery  high  floods,  the  water  of  the  St.  Francois  passes  into  Black  River.  Imme- 
diately beyond  this,  as  I  learn  from  good  authority,  CrowIey^s  Ridge  rises  and 
forms  the  divide  between  Uie  swamps  and  lower  small  tributaries  of  those  two 
rivers,  continuing  its  course  in  a  direction  to  the  neighborhood  of  Helena,  in 
Arkansas. 

**  Having  some  acquaintances  in  that  region  of  our  state  in  whom  I  can  place 
the  most  implicit  confidence,  and  who  are  fumtiar  with  the  profile  of  the 
country  between  the  lower  St.  Francois  and  Black  Rivers,  I  will  address  them 
on  the  subject,  and  forward  their  communications  when  received. 

'*  There  is  no  portion  of  our  state  more  interesting,  and  yet  so  little  known,  as 
the  section  to  which  this  subject  refers — none,  in  my  mind,  more  interesting  to 
the  prosperity  of  St.  Louis — she  feels  and  is  proud  of  her  commanding  commer- 
cial position,  but  to  maintain  it  agaUist  the  numerous  rivals  that  are  being 
created  by  the  magnifkent  projects  of  internal  improvements  which  are  now 
going  forward  east,  and  south  and  north  of  her,  she  must  exert  herself,  and 
secure  a  system  of  manufactures,  one  of  which  it  is  now  in  her  power  to  make 
exclusively  her  own,  by  the  construction  of  the  rail-road  you  advocate,  and  thus 
become  the  Birmingham  of  the  vast  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

"  The  line  of  rail-road  you  have  suggested,  would  traverse  more  than  one 
handled  miles  of  the  richest  iron  deposits  on  the  globe,  from  the  Merrimac  to 
the  swamps ;  scarce  one  section  of  land  can  be  passed  without  finding  on  it  de- 
posits of  iron  ore,  and  in  many  localities  in  astonishing  quantities.  Notwith- 
standing the  vast  amount  of  iron  ore  found  in  the  Mountain  and  Knob,  I  am  of 
opinion  Wayne  county  contains  more  iron  ore  than  any  county  in  the  state,  and 
perhaps  nearly  as  much  water  power ;  yet  it  is  useless,  and  the  lands  of  that 
county  valueless,  even  at  govemmoit  price,  except  in  a  veiy  few  localities, 
because  she  is  cut  ofif  from,  an  easy  ana  direct  access  to  the  ^lissis8ippi  by  the 
swamps  extending  from  Cape  Girardeau  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francois. 

"  In  this  elevated  region  we  have  no  coal  formations  ;  it  is  mostly  primitive- 
yet  we  have  dbundance  of  timber,  and  only  want  a  cheap  and  ready  transporta- 
tion to  the  Mississippi,  to  enable  us  to  rival  all  others  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 
That  we  can  make  as  good  iron  as  any  produced  on  the  globe,  and  under  a 
corrrect  system  of  management  cheaper  than  can  be  furnished  by  any  state  of  this 
Union,  is  easily  demonstrated. 

'*  St.  Louis,  situated  as  she  is,  in  the  heart  of  extensive  coal  fields,  should 
contain  the  finishing  shops  of  our  iron  manufacture,  and  the  numerous  structures 
from  it,  that  have  become  necessary  to  man,  for  his  convenience,  security,  and 
pleasure.  Why  is  it  that  Pittsburgh,  and  other  cities  on  the  Ohio,  can  afford  to 
pay  us  an  extra  price  for  our  pig  metal  and  blooms  ;  and  after  paying  all  cost  oC 
transportation  and  incidental  expenses,  retnm  it  tons  in  a  finished  state,  selling  it 
with  a  profit  1  Pittsburgh,  like  St.  Louis,  has  naturally  a  strong  conmiercial 
position,  and  has  only  been  able  to  maintain  it  by  calling  to  her  aid,  the  great 
coal  fields  at  her  door,  in  building  up  her  iron  and  other  manufactures,  thus 
makinff  herself  a  point  of  convenience  and  attraction  to  the  merchant  and  trader. 
Your  city  should  look  to  this  example,  and  thus  maintain  her  pre-eminence  as  the 
commercial  city  of  the  great  West.  The  vast  importance  of  the  road  you  advo- 
cate, in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  must  be  readily  seen  by  the  enterprising^ 
men  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  surprising  that  New-Orleans  and  Southern  Mississippi 
should  have  slept  so  long,  dreaming  in  the  security  of  their  commercial  position, 
while  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina,  were  spreading  their 
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network  of  rail-roads  to  rob  Her  of  her  trade.  It  if  well,  if  it  is  not  too  late, 
«-^your  projection  is  the  only  one  to  save  them  any  respectable  part.  The  coali- 
tion has  been  stren^hened  by  the  addition  of  Illinois,  Kentucky  and  Western 
Tennessee.  Memphis,  Cairo,  and  Paducah,  are  great  connecting  pointa,  and 
will  fight  hard  against  any  rail-road  improvements,  connecting  St.  Xouia  with  a 
point  on  the  Mississippi  below  them. 

8.— KBNTUCKY  RAILROADS. 

CoviifGTON  AND  Lbxxnoton  Rail-road. — The  Common  Council  of  the  city  of 
Covington  passed  an  ordinance  on  the  26th  August,  authorizing  the  preaident  of 
Uie  board  to  indorse  the  bonds  of  the  Lexington^and  Covington  Rail-Road  Cob- 
pany  to  the  amount  of  $200,000. 

Shblbyvillk  and  HiBKODSBVEO  Rail-boad.  *~  We  are  authorized  to  say 
that  the  whole  section  of  the  Harrodsburg  Rail-road,  from  its  junction  with  the 
Frankfort  Rail-road,  near  Hobb's  station,  to  Shelbyville,  is  under  contract,  that  a 
considerable  number  of  hands  are  now  at  woriL  upon  it,  and  that  the  nomber  wffl 
immediately  be  increased  to  two  hundred.  Enffineert  are  at  work  beCwaco 
Shelbyville  and  Harrodsburg  with  a  view  to  the  location  of  the  lonte. — 
Lou.  Jour. 

9.-N0RTH  AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAILROADS. 

The  cars  on  the  Charlotte  road  are  running  beyond  the  Catawba  bridge  for 
several  miles.  The  King's  Mountain  road  is  finished  for  85  milea,  and  the 
cars  for  Chesterville  are  only  distant  seven  miles  from  Torkville. 

The  Centre  Rail-road  through  North  Carolina,  connecting  with  the  Charlotte 
road,  is  nearly  entirely  graded.  It  is  also  in  discussion  to  connect  Chvlotte 
with  Jonesboro*,  Tennessee. 

The  following  ia  a  list  of  South  Carolina  rail-roads  : 

CompTd,  Impra,  Fr^d, 
Names  of  RailrroatU,  JfOet.    MUet.  MUu, 

1 .  South  Carolina — ^from  Charleston  to  Hamburg 186 

2.  Columbia  Branch — from  Branchville  to  Columbia 67 

3.  Camden  Branch — from  Junction  (43  miles  from  Branch- 

ville^  to  Camden 37 

4.  Wilmington  to  Manchester — from  Camden  Junction  to 

WUmington,  N.  C.  (total  168  miles) 34        9» 

6.  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina — from  Columbia  to  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.  (total  112  miles) 78        18 

6.  Greenville  and  Coiumbia^from  Columbia  to  Greenville,    80        61 

7.  Union  and  Spartanbure — from  Alston  on  Greenville  and 

Columbia  (No.  6)  to  Union  and  Spartanburff 66 

8.  Laurens^from  Newbury    Court-house  (on  No.  6)    to 

Laurens 76  8 

9.  Abbeville  Branch — from  Cokesbury  (on  No.  6)  to  Ati^e- 

ville 12 

10.  Anderson  Branch — from (on  No.  6)  to    Anderson 

Court  House 11 

1 1    Rabum  Gap — from  Anderson  Court-house  through  South 

Carolina,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  to 

ajunction  with  Hiwassce  Rail-road  (about  170  miles)     ..         ..        88 

Total 447      208        98 

BKCAPITULiTIOir. 

Length  of  Rail-road  completed 447  milea. 

'*  "  in  progress 208      " 

"  "  projected 98      " 

ToUl  length  of  rail-roads 748      " 
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EDITORIAL  AND  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 


1.— TBK  MOUTH   OF  THK  Ml8flI88IFri,  A5D 
A  NAYT-TARD  AT  NKW-ORLIAHfl. 

Thk  people  of  New-Orletos  bavioff  set 
aboat  a  radical  reform  io  all  their  mooes  of 
goTemment  and  boaineas  enterpriae,  have 
taken  op  at  laat  with  sreat  interest  the  rital 
matter  of  deepening  uie  month  of  the  Mia- 
sissippi,  and  with  it  the  question  long  in 
diacnssion  of  a  navy-yard  at  New-Orleans. 
An  act  of  tardy  jostice  haTing  been  Touch* 
aaied  to  tbem  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
in  an  appropriation  of  975,000  towanu  the 
firatnamed  measure,  a  reasonable  hope 
esiats  that  it  will  be  earned  throagh  by  other 
appropriations,  whatever  the  expense  in- 
yolvea,  and  that  the  navy-yard  itaelf,  from 
ita  obvious  importance  to  the  commercial 
interests  and  maritime  security  of  the  whole 
aoathem  and  western  seaboard,  vrill  com- 
mand early  and  prompt  attention. 

Every  one  is  aware  that  the  mouth  of  the 
Miasissippi  has  been  undergoing  incessant 
changes  as  far  back  as  the  history  of  the 
river  can  be  traced.  Old  channels  have 
been  fillin|[  op  and  new  ones  forming;  at 
the  same  time  that  a  continued  sedimentary 
deposit  has  forced  the  delta  itself  continuaUy 
to  encroach  upon  the  sea.  The  depth  of 
water  afforded  in  theae  channela  has  never 
been  equal  to  the  requisitions  of  commerce, 
and  it  is  only  by  dint  of  the  most  enormous 
application  of  steam  power,  and  plowing 
through  deep  beds  of  sand,  that  the  largest 
dasa  of  ahipa  are  end>led  to  navigate  the 
channel.  Considerable  expense  is  always 
incurred  in  this  manner,  and  delays  preju- 
dicial to  trade.    We  have  known  of  a  ship, 

the  Coromandel,  m  one  mstance,  grounded    u»uk.H}  »uu  wvr«  mi&vu  »u  uao  uwusu  buu  uswa 
in  the  Pass  thir^-nine  davs.    More  lately,  I  in  building  ehlmneys.  ^  In  another  instance, 
from  forty  to  even  eighty-tnree  daya'  deten- 
tion has  been  sustained  oy  shipping,  as  will 
appear  in  the  foUowiagplate.  (See  page  530.) 

In  1720,  of  all  the  Passes,  the  iovth  one 
only  waa  in  use.  A  Report  among  the 
French  Colonial  Kecords,  now  in  Paris,  of 
date  about  1730,  gives  the  depth  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  an  the  bars,  varying  each  year 
accordingto  the  violence  of  the  winds,  etc. 


up  with  water.  This  veasel  was  placed 
close  to  the  bank  of  the  bar  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  cargoes  of  vessels  that  could 
not  craaa.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  the 
flute,  receiving  liie  whole  power  of  the  cur> 
rent,  was  forcing  a  paaaasm  of  twenty-five 
feet  through  the  Pasa.  Toe  whole  matter 
was  immediately  communicated  to  govern- 
ment'' 

Examined  before  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce of  the  Legialatare,  in  March,  1846, 
William  D.  Talbot,  a  resident  of  the  Balise 
for  twenty-five  yeara,  nsed  the  following 
language: 

The  ban  at  the  various  Passes  ehange 
very  often.  The  channels  sometimes  change 
two  or  three  times  in  a  season.  Oeeaslonally 
one  gale  of  wind  will  ehange  the  channel. 
The  bars  make  to  seawanl  every  year.  The 
Southwest  Pass  Is  now  the  main  ouUet.  It 
has  been  so  for  only  three  years,  as  at  that 
time  there  was  as  much  water  in  the  North- 
east Pass  as  in  it.  The  Southeast  Pass  was 
the  main  ihip  channel  twenty  years  ago; 
there  is  only  about  six  feet  water  in  that  Pasa 
now,  and  where  it  was  deepest  then,  there  is 
only  a  few  inches  of  water  at  this  time.  The 
visible  shores  of  the  river  have  made  out  into 
the  Oulf  two  or  three  miles  within  his  meaK>ry. 
Besides  the  deposit  of  mud  and  sand,  which 
form  the  bars,  there  frequently  arise  bnmpa 
or  mounds  near  the  channel,  which  divert  its 
eoorse.  These  bumps  are  supposed  to  be  Uke 
production  of  salt  springs,  and  sometlmea  are 
formed  in  a  very  few  days.  They  sometimes 
rise  four  or  five  feet  above  the  siu&oe  of  the 
water.  He  knew  one  instance  when  some 
brick  that  were  thrown  overbmml  from  a  vesw 
sel  outside  the  bar,  in  three  fathoms  wwtei^ 
were  raised  above  the  surface  by  one  of  these 
banks,  and  were  taken  to  the  Bailie  and  used 


Another  Cteport  by  M.  Paris  givea  a  depth 
of  seventeen  feet  to  one  of  the  Passes  which 
had  hitherto  been  but  twelve  feet  only,  and 
argues  that  twenty-two  feet  might  be  insured 
by  dredges.  The  employment  of  two  vessels 
three  months  in  the  year  was  tried  dnring  a 
portion  of  this  time  by  the  West  India  Com- 
pany, but  it  worked  badlv.  **AJtute  was 
then  placed  inside  of  the  bar  and  sunk  into 
eighteen  feet  by  means  of  wells  built  for 
that  purpose,  inside  such  vessel,  and  filled 
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an  anchor  which  was  lost  from  a  vessel,  waa 
lifted  out  of  the  water,  so  that  it  was  taken 
ashore.  About  twenty  years  ago  a  sloop,  nsed 
as  a  lighter,  was  lost  outside  the  bar  in  a  gale 
of  wind ;  several  yean  afterwards  she  waa 
raised  by  one  of  theae  strange  fonnations,  and 
her  oargo  waa  taken  ont  of  her. 

Lieut.  Poole,  of  the  United  States  Engi- 
neers, in  hia  Report  of  February,  8, 1847, 
remarks :  '*  Great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  die  last  fifteen  yean  in  thia  (the  South- 
east) and  the  Northeast  Pas^  which  haa 
been  deepening  while  this  haJT  been  filling 
up."  It  IS  stated  where  the  ialand,  shown 
upon  sheet  No.  3,  now  is,  then  was  at  that 
period  aix  fathoms  water.  The  process 
aeems  to  be  still  going  on ;  the  space  between 
this  island  and  Antonio  bein?  nearly  covered 
bv  a  shoal,  the  centre  of  which  is  already 
above  water.    Dnring  a  few  days  that  two 
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4upt  wet8  lying  sgrouad  oo  the  middle 
bank  of  the  Soathweet  Pk0»,  in  eight  feet 
water,  a  channel  foimed  between  them, 
through  which  a  ship  of  sixteen /ttt  dra/Uf^Mt 
passea  oat  withoot  obfltmctioni 


The  project  of  deejpeoing  or  improving 
these  outleta  has  been  tor  a  uag  time  before 
the  general  goremroent,  and  special  reports 
upon  the  subject  prepared  by  the  engineer 
service  aAer  extended  surreys. 

.Three  methods  have  been  principally  in- 
sisted upon  with  different  degxeet  of  merit 
and  expanse : 

1st.  To  deepen  by  dredgiDg-machineaone 
€r  two  of  the  Passes. 

2d.  To  close  np  all  but  one  tif  them  where 
tiliey  leave  the  river  trunk. 

3d.  To  cut  a  canal  from  the  river  to  the 
gnlf. 

All  of  these  are  regarded  practicable, 
posing  the  first  and  second  adopted  to- 
er,  Captain  Chase  estimates  the  expense 

as   follows,   to   give    sufficient    depth    of 
water: 

Dredging  N.  E.  Pass •160,000 

Do.      S.W.  Pass ^10,000 

$370,000 

with  an  amnal  snbseqaent  expenditure  of 
#78,000  more. 

Closing  the  Pastes $814,500 

Jette  at  N.  £.  Pasa 100,000 

JetteatS.  W.  **    188,500 

Contingenciea,  fte 30,000 

•527,000 

The  line  of  the  ship  canal  is  proposed 
from  a  point  two  and  a  quarter  miles  below 
7ort  Jaekson,  and  extending  seven  miles  to 
the  shore  of  the  Golf,  and  thence  by  a  jette, 
1760  yards  to  30  feet  water.  The  canal  to 
be  100  feet  wide  at  top,  and  thirty  feet  dee9. 
The  cost  of  this  magnificent  work  ia  eati- 


For  the  lock  and  goaid  work . .  •300,000 

For  trunk  of  the  Canal 2,669,333 

Jettes  sod  Breakwater. .  /. . .  .8,4634)96 

Channel  between 3,480,000 

Contingencies 1,146,671 


•10,000,000* 

We  have  not  the  figures  for  any  later 
estimates,  but  have  no  doubt  that  those 
which  are  famished  will  exceed  rather  than 
fall  below  the  actual  mark  of  expenditure. 

How  insignificant  is  this  amount  to  a  na- 
tion whose  annual  revenues  are  nearly  $50- 
000,000,  and  whose  annual  foreign  com- 
merce is  between  4  and  •500,000,000  T 

How  insignificant  is  it  too  when  it  is  eon- 
sidered  that  by  opening  the  navigation  of 


•  flee  De  Bow's  Industrial  Bsaounsa,  YoL 
8,  art.  Mississippi  River,  etc. 


this  great  inland  sea  the  CMmnsiee  of  half 
the  states  of  the  Union  is  freed  from  its  fel> 
ters,  and  allowed  to  float  to  <he  great  oceaa^ 
ten  miliioos  of  people  are  accommodated, 
and  two  hundred  miUions  of  commerce  (for 
that  amount  enters  or  departs  annual)^ 
through  the  Mississippi)  is  relieved  from 
the  onerons  taxation  which  it  pa^s  at  prea* 
em !  Upon  the  single  item  of  treights  alone 
it  is  estuoated  that  the  use  of  smaller  vea* 
sola  to  which  the  vhallowoess  of  water 
is  driving  the  commerce  of  the  west,  in- 
stead of  those  of  largest  sice  and  capacity, 
will  be  sttended  witn  a  loaa  of  $»  per  bale, 
or  •8.600,000  annually  upon  the  cotton  crop, 
and  equally  as  much  perbapa  upon  the  total 
of  other  articles  of  export,  in  all  about 
•5,000,000  per  annum  1 

The  diagram  page  530  shows*  a  loaa  from 
the  detentino  of  •  1,500,000  worth  of  pro- 
perty, which  in  a  single  year  would  pay  for 
almost  the  entire  improvement,  if  we  caku* 
late  interest,  kiss  of  maifceia,  important  mailsi 
etc. 

How  loudly  and  eameatly  do  the  neceasi- 
ties  of  the  West  demand  the  opening  of  tUa 
river,  and  upon  what  pretext  can  Cxmgresa 
delay  ior  a  single  bourse  great  and  national 
a  measure  1  In  Congrcaa  ui  the  power  veaia. 
Neither  New- Orleans  nor  LouisiaiM,  nor 
any  sister  state,  nor  all  of  them  together, 
have  anv  power  to  move  or  to  act.  'Th* 
overshadowing  power  of  Congress  coven 
and  embraces  all.  How  ^at  then  the 
responsibilitv,  and  to  how  strict  an  accounta- 
bility sbooUi  that  body  be  held  i  Bven  Mr. 
Calhoun,  with  all  his  doctrines  of  strict  con- 
trnctioo,  could  not  but  perceive  and  acknow- 
ledge in  his  profound  and  masteriy  report^ 
that  the  Mississippi  ia  a  law  unto  itself— 
an  "  inland  sea,"  and  in  its  improvemanii 
altogether  a  matter  of  national  concern. 

what  is  this  Mississippi  fiiverT 

*'  It  has  iu  source  near  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  Biaiaa  and  the  Britiah 
poasessions ;  it  passes  through  the  commer- 
cial aa  well  as  the  geographical  heart  of  the 
Union,  and  finally  empties  into  the  On  If  of 
Mexico.  Bordering  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river  are  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  and  the  Territory  of  Minne- 
sota ;  on  the  east  bank  are  Wisconsin,  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi 
making  two  continuous  tiers  of  sutes,  span- 
nine  the  entire  Union  from  British  Ameriea 
to  the  Golf  of  Mexico.  All  the  ^reat  rivers 
that  flow  from  the  Rocky  Mountams,  through 
Nebraska,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  upper 
Texas^the  Missouri,  the  Platte,  the  A^ 
kansas,  the  Canadian,  and  the  Bed  rivers, 
with  their  nnmerons  navigable  bnnche»— 
empty  into  the  Mississippi.  On  the  eaat 
side  are  aeveral  rivers  in  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois,  the  Obio  and  ita  tributaries,  in- 
cluding the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee 
rivers,  and  minor  streams  from  the  state  of 
Mississippi — making  fifteen  statea  and  ter* 
ritories  in  the  richest  and  moat  productive 
portion  of  the  habiuble  globe,  wnoae  oom- 
meree  naturally  flows  into  the  channel  of 
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the  MiNiuippi  rirer.  If  rach  a  rirer  be  not 
a  national  highway  for  the  United  Sutea, 
then  the  Atlantic  ocean  ia  not.  The  border 
of  the  Atlantic  coaat,  firom  the  atate  of  Mis- 
aissippi  to  the  Britiah  line,  has  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Sooth  Oaiolina,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia^  Manrland,  Delaware, 
New-Jersey,  New- York,  Connecticat,  Maa* 
■achusetta,  New-Hampahiie.  and  Maine- 
being  fourteen  aCatea.  Ada  PennaylTanta 
and  Vermont,  which  are  not  innnediately 
on  the  coaat,  and  there  wonkl  be  aizteen 
atatea.  Bnt  the  western  part  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania  haa  a  large  commerce  on  the  Ohio, 
and  thenee  down  the  Misaissippl  river.  80 
that  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  rirer 
arises  from  as  man^  sutes  and  territories 
as  border  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to 
the  Mississippi  line,  thereby  makinr  the 
Mississippi  nver  as  mach  a  national  nigh- 
way  for  all  the  parpoaea  of  commerce  and 
natumal  defunce  as  the  Atlantic  ocean  itself. 
No  single  atate  has  the  sole  right  to  improve 
this  river.  The  Constitution  forbids  all  the 
states  from  making  compacts  or  agreements 
with  one  another,  and  therefore  the  Mis- 
sissippi caimoC  be  iaxproyed  by  a  combina- 
tion of  a  pan  or  all  or  the  fifteen  states  and 
texritnries  immediately  interested  in  its 
navigation." 

We  come  to  the  question  of  a  navy  yard 
at  New*Orieans.  An  aporopriation  haa 
already  been  made  for  purcoasmg  a  site  for 
a  naoal  depot  The  exposed  condition  of 
New-Orleans  was  strttdngly  manifested  in 
1815,  when  the  British  came  up  to  its  very 
doors.  Mr.  Jeflferaon,  in  his  messagea  of 
1806-7  and  9,  mrged  the  defences  of  the  city 
with  great  abilitv  and  power.  In  1829,  Mr. 
Monroe  said,  *'  that  the  seizure  of  no  part  of 
the  Union^  could  affect  so  deeply  and  so 
vitally  the  immediate  interests  of  so  many 
states,  etc.,  etc.,  as  tlie  seizure  of  diat  city  y' 
and  be  directed  Qtai.  Bernard,  a  distin- 
guished Buropean  engineer,  to  reconnoitre 
carefully  the  whole  golf,  with  the  view  of 
affi>rding  the  requiredsecnrity.  Mr.  Adams 
and  Qeneral  Jackson  called  frequent  atten- 
tion to  ike  matter. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  up  to  the 

S resent  moment  nothing  whatever  nas  been 
one,  whilst  tiie  navy  yards,  dx^  docks, 
fortifications,  etc.,  of  Uie  North,  nave  re- 
ceived the  most  enormous  sums.  With  a 
shore  line  of  coaat  from  Gape  Henrv,  exclu- 
sive of  bays,  rivers,  A:o.,  to  the  nortoeastem 
boundan  of  nifu  hundred  and  eighty-teven 
M^M,  vae  North  has  teven  navy  yards, 
whilst  upon  a  shore  line  from  Cape  Florida 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  one  thoutana  tix  hun- 
dred and  fdnetv-f»e  milett  the  southwest 
has  but  itoo  such  yards  1 1 

This  snbiect  will  no  doubt  be  urged  upon 
Congreaa  hereafter  with  great  seaL  The 
representatives  of  Louisiana  have  alreadv 
done  themselves  honor  in  the  spirit  wim 
which  they  have  moved,  and  the  success, 
although  partial,  which  tney  have  achieved. 
Nor  have  the  Chamber  of  Commeree  and 


iu  committee  acted  in  any  odier  than  ffte 
true  and  catholic  spirit  We  have  before  na 
an  interesting  memorial  from  the  geneial 
council  to  toe  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
also  a  report  of  Bfr.  Labouve,  cbainnaa  ef 
the  committee  on  Federal  Belatians  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  From  the  last  we  can- 
not do  better  titan  to  make  some  moat 
inteieatbg  extracts,  with  which  our  present 
paper  must  dose ; 

"The  peculiar  geographical  fonnatk>n  of 
Louisiana  sobjeets  it  to  the  liability  of  in- 
vasion from  lawless  banditti  ;  who,  in  txme 
of  war,  could  make  sudden  descents  on  the 
inhabitants,  canying  with  them  the  de^ 
struction  of  life  and  property.  £ven  a 
legitimate  enemy  would  find  strong  induce- 
ments, fhmi  the  facility  of  access,  to  carrj  on 
a  hairassing  predatory  warfare.  On  t2ie  eaet 
of  New-Orleans  there  is  a  chain  of  lakesr 
extending  from  the  0ulf  far  into  the  interior, 
which  connect  with  the  Mississippi  hj  bayoas 
which  enter  those  lakes.  The  waten  of 
one  of  those  lakes  approach  to  withia  a 
few  miles  of  the  city  of  If  ew<^leanB.  On 
the  west,  there  are  numerous  deeply  in- 
dented baprs,  which  are  united  with  the 
Mississippi  far  above  New-Orieans  by  the 
various  bayous  connecting  these  eatnanes  in 
the  Gulf  with  the  river.  This  pecuHar  fea- 
ture in  the  physical  formation  of  Louisiana 
makes  it  veiy  assailable  by  an  enemy,  and 
rendering  land  ibrtificationa  of  very  bide 
value  against  his  incursions. 

*'  The  Gulf,  too,  is  dotted  with  numeious 
islands  of  a  size  so  insignificant  aa  scaceely 
to  be  worthv  of  the  notice  of  the  geographer, 
whicbf  on  tnis  very  account,  induce  pirates  in 
unsettled  times  to  seek  resort  there  as  a 
secure  hiding-place,  from  which  they  issue 
to  make  attacks  on  the  commerce  of  the 
Gulf,  and  even  to  make  inroads  on  the 
inhabitants  bordering  on  it. 

'*£nglish,  French  and  Spaniah  cruisen 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Oulf  and  the  neighbor* 
ing  seas.  In  the  event  of  a  war,  the  Gulf 
would  be  the  first,  because  the  most  Tufaiera- 
ble  point  of  attack.  It  would  be  ao  sudden, 
that  all  the  evil  would  be  accomplished  before 
reUef  could  be  had  from  our  many  navy  yards 
at  the  North :  and  hence  the  neceasity  olhav- 
iog  always  a  permanent  fleet  in  our  waters. 
Our  great  commercial  naval  rival,  at  ^dis- 
tance of  more  than  three  tiiousand  miles 
from  our  shores,  is  better  supplied  with  re- 
sorts for  her  vessels  of  war  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Gulf  than  we  ave  ourselves; 
England  has  her  naval  stations  in  the 
southern  waters,  beeinning  at  Bermuda, 
dotted  ahmff  through  the  Bahamas,  the 
Leeward  Islands,  and  finally  at  the  im- 
portant islaad  of  Jamaica.  This  great  naval 
power,  with  consummate  wisdom,  makes  its 
point,  at  whatever  cost,  to  have  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  cruising  ground  of  her 
fleets,  all  over  the  world,  naval  atations  ts 
which  they  can  resort  for  the  purpose  of 
supplies,  of  repairs  and  refitting,  trom  which 
they  can  sally  for  the  purposes  of  attack. 
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The  eomimttee  tbiak  it  would  be  the  ptn  of 
'wisdom  in  lu  to  follow  ber  example  in  this 
respect. 

"  The  committee  tbink  that  the  facts  aD4 
views  irehich  they  have  presented,  clearly 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  baring  a  per- 
manent naral  force  in  the  Qulf  for  the  pro- 
'tection  of  its  commerce  and  of  its  coasts. 
They  are  equally  conTinced,  that  this  will 
never    be  secnred   to   them  nntal  a  navy 
yard  is  established  at  New-Orleans.    The 
only    existing  navy   yard   on  the  Gulf  is 
iDsafficient  to  accommodate  the  increased 
naral  force  which  the  wants  of  the  Gulf  so 
clearly  demand  at  this  moment,  and  which 
the  signs  of  t^e  times  clearly  indicate  will 
still  more  be  reqaired  in  the  future.    An 
increased  naval  force,  without  the  necessary 
appendage  of  a  navy  vard  to  which  it  can 
resort  to  supply  all  tne  wants  of  repairs, 
monitions    otwar  and  provisions,  in   the 
immediate    neighborhood    of  its    cruisinj; 
ground,  would  be  worse  than  nseless,  for  it 
might  cause  it  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  an 
enemy,  having  these  facilities  near  at  hand, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  English  naval  forces 
in  the  Gulf.    Any  increase  of  a  naval  force 
in  the  Gulf  most,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
therefore,  be  pxeceded  by  the  establishment 
of  a  navy  yara  near  to  its  waters,  and  this 
portion  of  the  Union  need  never  expect  that 
protection  from  the  government  which  they 
nave  a  right  to  claim,  until  this  preliminary 
step  is  first  adopted. 

*' Another  reason— end  which  die  com- 
mittee think  an  important  one— for  the 
establishment  of  a  navy  yard  on  the  Gulf  is 
this :  The  improvements  of  the  dav  have 
made  steam  the  great  element  of  toepro- 
pelUne  power  of  naval  annamenta.  With 
Tesseb  of  this  description,  our  principal  rival 
on  the  ocean — and  indeed  the  other  lesser 
powers — are  well  provided.  We  can  only 
saccessfully  cope  with  our  enemies  by  being 
well  provided  with  vessels  of  sinular  con- 
strucnon.  Steam  vessels  of  various  sizes  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Gulf,  and  is  what 
IS  most  reguired.  The  power  to  move  with 
great  rapiSw  from  pomt  to  point,  which 
steam  now  gives  to  vessels  of  war,  has  so 
changed  the  mode  of  attack,  that  sailing  ves- 
sels and  land  fortifications  cannot  now  afford 
that  protection  which  ihey  formerly  did. 
For  defence  we  must— as  a  natural  result  of 
this  state  of  things— rely  on  naval  arma- 
ments. Without  these,  the  committee, 
though  reluctant  to  avow  the  fact,  are  never- 
theless compelled  to  say,  that  New-Orleans 
is  now  nearly  as  much  exposed  as  in  1814, 
when  on  account  of  its  defenceless  condition 
the  British  were  induced  to  invade  our 
shores.  All  remember  the  deep  anxiety 
which  this  occasioned  throughout  the  whole 
Union.  The  committee  have  shown  with 
what  solicitude,  after  the  war,  the  necessity 
of  suitable  defences  was  then  pressed  on  the 
oonsideration  of  Congress  by  Mr.  Monroe. 
The  committee  think  the  subiect  is  now  even 
more  than  then  worthy  of  all  the  considera- 


tion which  the  government  at  WasUngtoa 
can  bestow  on  it,  and  that,  too,  vrithout  any 
further  delay.  A  navy  yard,  then,  of  the 
proper  kind  for  the  steam  naval  force  re^ 

auired  on  these  waters  should  be  the  first 
ling  decided  on,  in  order  that  all  its 
arrangements  should  be  made  in  view  of  the 
particular  kind  offorce  which  would  find  its 
shelter  there.  In  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  not  only  important  that  an  ad- 
ditional naval  force  should  be  permanentiy 
stationed  in.the  Gulf,  and  an  additional  navy 
yard  should  be  established  in  its  waters,  but  u 
IS  of  the  highest  importance  that  it  should  be 
done  without  furtner  delav.  Europe  rests 
on  a  slumbering  volcano.  The  times  are  preg- 
nant vrith  great  events  which  before  long 
vrill  develop  themselves.  When  the  out- 
break occurs  on  the  continent  of  Europe^ 
the  conflict  will  be  oae  of  unusual  asperity, 
and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  the  con- 
test between  liberal  opinions  on  the  one 
hand,  and  despotism  on  the  other,  will  in- 
volve all  the  principal  powers  of  Europe. 
The  experience  of  the  world  and  our  own 
lead  to  the  conviction,  that  however  sincere 
may  be  our  efibrts  to  preserve  a  strict  nen- 
traUty,  we  will  be  drawn  into  the  contests 
of  the  old  world,  and  that  experience  ad- 
monishes us  to  be  prepared  before  hand. 
It  is  equally  clear,  that  should  collisions 
occur  with  other  nations,  the  ocean  will  be 
the  great  arena  of  conflict,  and  the  first  to 
be  attacked  will  be  the  exposed  coast  of  the 
Gulf,  and  the  commerce  passing  through  it. 
The  rich  treasures  from  our  possessions  on 
the  Pacific,  .passing  through  tne  Caribbean 
Sea  and  the  Gulf— amountine  to  millions  of 
gold— win  oflier,  as  of  old  the  galleona  did 
to  the  buccaneersT,  tiie  strongest  induce- 
menu  to  the  cupidity  of  an  enemy. 

A  timely  precaution  will  save  us  miOionq, 
and  thus  wul  protect  the  interests  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  and  at  the  same  time  wiH 
preserve  the  honor  of  our  flag  untarnished. 
"  The  position  of  New-Orleans  points  to 
that  city  as  the  proper  place  for  a  navy  yard- 
Perhaps  there  is  no  locality  in  the  whole 
Union  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  a  navy  yard  for  steamers  as  New-  Orleans 
This,  as  your  committee  have  already  stated, 
must  be  the  force  to  be  employed  m  order 
to  give  an  efficient  protection  to  the  Gulf. 
All  the  wants  required  by  this  description  of 
vessels  are  to  be  found  there  in  the  sreatest 
abundance,  and  of  every  variety.  What  is 
remarkable,  too,  is  that  nearly  all  the  states 
bordering  on  the  Ohio  and  tne  Mississippi 
can  supply  respectively  all  the  diflerent 
material  required  for  naval  steamers. 
Western  Pennsylvania  can  furnish  the  iron 
in  all  its  varieties  of  workmanship ;  Western 
Yirginia,  timber  and  coal  ;*  Kentucky  and 
Blissouri,  hemp;  Illonois,  lead;  Ohio  and 


*  The  bituminous  ean  be  furnished  at  f4  50 
to  $3  per  ton  or  load,  cheaper  by  $3  50  than  is 
paid  by  the  Canard  steamers  for  an  inftrior 
article,  and  very  neariy  the  price  at  whick 
anthracite  is  supplied  on  the  Atlantic  seaboarO 
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bidiana,  floor  and  pork;  Tennessee  from 
her  foundries  ean  anpply  cannon  and  ball. 
At  New  Orleans,  too,  all  the  persons  re- 
qnired  for  fteamers  can  always  at  the . 
Btiortekt  notice  be  procured,  firom  the  coal 
hearer  and  fireman,  ineludiag  deck  hands, 
to  the  engineers  who  direct  the  machinery. 
The  numerous  steamboats  on  tbe  Missis- 
sippi afllbrd  the  best  school  for  training  per- 
sons to  all  the  various  duties  reqnirea  on 
board  of  steamers.  These  men  are  known 
to  be  the  brarest,  hardiest  any  where  to  be 
found.  £ven  for  the  purposes  of  building 
ressels  of  war,.  New-Orleans  is  most  advan- 
tageously sitnated,  for  she  is  in  close  orox- 
mrity  to  the  Ure-oak  of  Florida,  ana  the 
westeni  psrt  of  Louisiana  can  furnish  the 
best  kinds  of  cedar  and  other  rarieties  of 
wood  useful  in  tbe  construction  of  ressels. 

''Hitherto  many  diiBcolties  existed  st 
New- Orleans  which  were  unfavorable  for 
the  porpnses  of  a  naTsI  station,  and  proba- 
bly this  is  one  cause  why  that  city  has  been 
overlooked  by  the  general  government.  But 
these  difficulties  have  pas^d  away,  and  the 
committee  cannot  possibly  conceive  any  rea- 
son why  New- Orleans  should  not  be  a 
naval  etation,  bat  on  the  cuntrary  they  think 
there  are  strong  and  controlling  considera- 
tions why  there  should  be  one  there.  For^ 
merly  tbe  insalubrity  of  the  climate  was  one 
reason  operating  against  the  establishment 
of  a  navy-yard  at  New-Orleans;  now  it  is 
diflerent,  for  not  only  is  ihecky  not  annually 
Tlsited  with  the  usual  yellow^  fever,  but  tbe 
disease  when  k  does  appear  is  robbed  of  iu 
former  terrors  by  the  skill  of  the  modem 
practitioner.  Formcrlv  it  was  difficult  to 
obtain  even  ordinary  laoorers  except  at  very 
hiph  rates  of  wages.  The  difficulty  of  ob- 
taming  mechanics  was  still  greater,  and 
some  species  of  that  kind  of  labor  could  not 
be  procured  at  all.  Now  laborers  can  be 
procured  not  only  in  abundance,  but  also  at 
▼ery  low  rates  of  wages.  Artisans  too  of 
every  variety  of  mechanic  skill,  can  be  ob- 
tained at  pnces  probably  cbmparbg  with 
northern  cities. 

''Formerly  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  presented  a  difficulty  which  ia 
mow  obviated,  for  modem  skill  has  applied 
to  nftval  architecture  the  happy  combination 
of  increased  capacity  of  hull,  with  dtminu- 
don  of  draft.  This  remark  particularly  ap- 
plies to  steamers,  of  which  many  have  en- 
tered New  Orleans— crossing  the  bar  with 
ease — of  sufficient  size  to  bear  all  the  arma- 
ment required  in  a  war  steamer.  Formeriy 
the  distance  of  New-Orleans  from  the  seat 
of  government  was  a  serious  objection  on  ac- 
count of  the  length  of  lime  required  to  com- 
municate from  Washington  to  that  city. 
Now  that  difficulty  is  removed,  for  by  means 
of  rail-roads  already  in  operation,  sod  by 
means  of  others  in  process  of  constractioii, 
which  will  soon  be  finished.  New  Orleans 
ean  be  reached  in  four  dava  from  the  aeat  of 
l^enuoant.    Besides  which  we  have  that 


greateat  of  modem  inTendons,  the  teXegrapa 
— ^by  which  the  orders  of  tbe  Secreuiy  as 
the  MsTy  can  be  inatantaDeoueljr  conaxDBci- 
cated  to  the  officers  in  the  station   at-  Xew- 
Orleans.    The  advantages  of  the  tel«£rap& 
ought  of  themselves  to  saggest  the  iznoBedisie 
establishment   of  a  navy-yard  ax   Ncm-Or- 
leans,  for  many  occasions    may     axiae-— as 
have  already  occurred — where  pirownptitade 
of  action  in  relation  to  our  afiiurB  w^ith  Cuba — 
vritli  Mexico  and  with  other  powrera  baTza^ 
possessions  ^n  the  Caribbean  sea^  woold  be 
every  thing  to  accomplish  the  objecta  of  the 
^vcrnment.   With  a  permanent  naval  force 
in  the  Gulf,  and  with  n  navy^ard  at  Kew- 
Orleans  for  its  rendezTons,  a  few  koors  only 
would  be  required  to  communicate  cbe  or- 
ders of  the  covemmentt  a  few  hoars  zDoe 
would  be  alfsufficient  to  place  oar  -wesseSi 
at  the  required  point.    The  committee  have 
reason  to  think  that  it  can  be  sauafa^^criiy 
demonstrated,  that  had  there  been  a  navy- 
yard  at  New-Orleans  during  the  late  war 
with  Mexico,  the  aaving  alone  in  the  cost  of 
transporting  munitions  of  war  wonld  have 
been  more  than  sufficient  to  have  established 
a  naTy-yard  there,  besides  the  great  auivaa- 
tage  of  giving  more  efficiencjf  to  oar  naval 
military  forces  employed  again«t  Mexico. 

"  In  connection  witn  this  riew  of  tbe  sub- 
ject, there  is  another,  which  ia  well  set  forth 
in  the  memorial  of  the  cooncila,  bat  which 
cannot  too  frequently  be  impressed  on  the 
attention  of  tbe  aovemment.    It  is  the  great 
advantage  which  our  naval  force  in  die  Pa> 
cific  would  derive  from  the  establishment  of 
a  navy -yard  at  New-Orleans.     There  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  war  ateamera  will  be  the 
kind  of  naval  force,  which  before  long  will 
be  the  one  which  will  be  mainly  relied  on  Air 
our  purposes  in  the  Pacific.     The  govern- 
ment very  wisely  has  already  ordered  two 
or  three  of  our  steamers  there.    From  New- 
Orleans,  whence,  as  has  afa^ady  been  thawn 
by   the  committee,  suppKes  for  victoaJingr 
for  repairs,  and  in  the  shape  of  munitieos  of 
war,  can  be  had  in  full  abundance  uf  every 
variety,  our  steamers  could  be  readily  snjp- 
plied.    From  the  Pacific  terminus  of  toe 
Isthmns  of  Tehuantepec  information  can  be 
transmitted  to  Washington  via  New-Orleans 
in  less  than  five  days.    On  this  point,  tlie 
memorial  very  properly  ssys :  '  It  is  difficult 
to  over-estimate  the  importance  to  tbe  gor^ 
erament  of  thia  facility  connected  with  tbt 
operations  of  oar  naval  forces  in  the  Fleific, 
for  in  the  event  of  additional  forces  being  re« 
quired  Uiere^  which  will  have   to  be  seat 
from  this  side,  or  for  supplies,  or  for  aiticlss 
of  repair,  orders  can  be  immediately  traM- 
mitted  from  Washington  on  the  same  day 
to  New-Orleans,  and  from  the  aappliei  tbere, 
the  wants  sf  our  Pacific  sqnadron  will  at 
once  be  met    Over  this  very  same  roots  of 
Tehuantepec,  which  brought  the  aoick  in- 
telligence demanding  relief,  can  the  mate- 
rials required  in  the  Pacific  be  transpottti 
in  a  abort  time  at  raaaonabla  coaL ' 
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"  This  Tiew  of  f3b»  nwttef  aimk*,  witiiotit 
an  J  other  eonaidermtion,  oa|ht,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committeo,  to  bo  tttmcient  to  induce 
the  eoverement  to  establish  forthwith  t  nary- 
yara  at  Now-Orieans.  But  when  it  ic  borne 
m  miod,  that  in  a  very  short  time  a  large 
amount  of  trade  from  the  Asiatie  world,  and 
of  great  value,  wiU  ]^asa  over  the  Tarioos 
Isthmus  routes,  and  will  concentratsi  in  the 
Caribbean  sea  and  the  Gulf;  the  necessity 
for  an  additional  naval  station  in  those  wa- 
ters will  be  apparent  to  all. 

"In  other  respects  New- Orleans  is  most 
advantageously  situated  for  all  the  purposes 
of  a  navy-^ard.  Her  distance  rrom  the 
ocean  is  sufficient  for  protection  from  sudden 
attack,  and  sufficiently  near  for  prompt  and 
efficient  action  to  the  vessels  stationed  there ; 
in  fact  a  naval  force  stationed  at  New- 
Orleans  would  prove  the  best  protection  to 
this  city.  A  war  steamer  puoed  at  the 
Bnglish  Turn  below  the  city  would  success- 
fully defy  t^  approach  of  an  enemy  in  that 
quarter. 

"The  committee  think  the  time  hat  ar- 
rived when  it  is  the  imperative  dutv  of  this 
■ection  of  the  country  to  demand  from  the 
general  government  an  increase  in  the  Gulf 
of  a  naval  force,  and  oF  the  kind  suited  to  the 
improvement  of  modern  naval  armaments, 
with  a  navy-yard  at  New-Orleans.  It  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  committee  in  the  previ- 
ous part  of  the  report  to  show  that  it  is  not 
only  the  states  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississip- 
pi and  those  bordering  on  the  Galf,  which 
are  interested  in  a  navy -yard  at  New- Or  • 
leans  ;  but  that  all  the  Atlantic  commercial 
states  are  equally  interested  with  them." 

8.— C4irABI41l  SSCintOCITT. 

6iz  or  eight  moatha  sfo^  we  declared  in 
the  £eview,  that  unless  onr  government 
would  take  inunediate  measures  to  recipro- 
tlte  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Canadians,  dif- 
ferential duties  woold  be  imposed  by  then 
•cainst  our  manofaciaret,  and  all  their  canala 
eloaed  to  oar  commeice.  The  Gaoadian  d  u- 
tiaa  upon  Amerioaa  produce  average  only 
fboat  12|  per  cent,  whilst  our  duties  on 
theirs  average  as  hi|^  as  33|  per  cent 

The  declaratioo   which   we   made   has 


proved  almoat  a  |>ropbecy,  as  will  appear  in 
the  extract  we  give  from  a  late  number  of 
the  Herald: 

**  The  ministry,  we  learn  by  the  papers, 
are  about  to  adopt  a  policy  of  retaliation,  in 
order  to  compel  us  to  accede  to  their  propo- 
sals (or  free  trade  with  the  British  colonies. 
They  threaten  to  exclude  us  from  the  Wel- 
land  Canal,  by  raisinff  the  tolls  levied  on 
American  vessels  passmg  through  that  chan- 
nel. They  intend  to  propose  prohibitory 
duties  of  seven  and  a  half  and  twelve  and 
a  half  per  cent,  on  certain  frticles  of  mer- 
chandise imported  from  ^tB  country,  and  to 
allow  the  same  articlea  to  enter  Canada,  by 
tile  St.  Lawre&oe,  free  of  thk  additional 
daty." 


la  it  not  extiMfdiiMary  tlMt  a  gtatft  om» 

merdal  nation  like  the  United  States  ahooU 
ever  be  deain ms  to  pursue  a  policT  leae  Ubv- 
ral  than  her  neighbors,  and  having  expert- 
eoced  the  benefit  of  free  awl  onieatilLled 
traffic  between  her  own  mombefe,  shoold 
not  be  vrilling  to  admit  there  is 
essentially  good  and  deeiraUe  in  such  \ 
fict 

We  extract  from  a  memorial,  pnrpaied  bj 
Ira  Oonld,  to  be  laid  befiire  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  MontreaL  and  adireaaed  to  the 
Oovemor-General. 

1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  youi  Memorial- 
iats,  it  should  be  the  policy  and  aim  of  the 
Provincial  Oovemment  to  aeek  for,  and 
obtain,  in  the  beat  praetieable  form,  aai 
in  the  speediest  manner,  eomfUUand^n^wn 
fne  trade  vritk  the  United  States,  aa  vsel 
in  all  foreign  articles  imported  into  the  tw« 
cenntriea,  as  of  artielm  the  growlh  and 
mairafiietare  of  th«  aame. 

2.  That  in  the  opinion  of  year  Memovlal- 
ists,  the  only  practicable  way  of  securing 
this  object  is,  by  the  adoption  by  the  Provin- 
cial Government,  of  the  American  Tariff  of 
Duties  on  all  importations  from  sea,  and  by 
the  free  admission  of  the  productions  and 
manufactures  of  each  country  into  the  other; 
thus  assimilating  the  commercial  interestt  of 
the  two  eoontnes  in  the  way  that  ia  moat 
desirable  they  should  be  assimilated. 

3.  That  amount  the  deuils  of  this  ar- 
rangement would  be  included  the  complete 
extinction  of  all  Custom-Hoosea  on  both 
sides  of  the  frontier,  retaining  oo^  those  in 
Canada  at  the  porta  of  Unebe*:  and  Mont- 
real, and  also  of  a  juat  and  equitable  appor- 
tioument  of  the  amount  of  duties  reeeivedt 
to  the  «ovemment  of  each  ooontry. 

4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  this 
arrangement,  an  i  aa  a  further  inducement 
thereto,  the  right  of  free  navigidon  of  tha 
St  Lawrence,  and  our  inland  waura,  with 
the  use  of  onr  harbors  and  canala,  should  he 
granted  to  the  United  States  upon  the  pav- 
ment  of  the  aame  tolls  and  dues  aa  are  paw 
l^  ourselvea. 


3.--THE  SLAYBHoLDIirO  STATJU. 

'^Dr.  Daniel,  in  the  Circular  of  the  i 
Agricultural  Society  of  Oeoigia,  a  paper 
we  referred  to  in  our  last,  dius  comeludfea,  in 
language  all  must  admit  to  be  atrong  aad 
truthful  J 

"  To  the  Blaveholding  States  a  bountiftil 
Providence  has  aupplied  every  element  of 
power  and  greatness.  We  have  climatea 
and  soils  which  advantageously  fiimish  the 
cereala  and  the  grasses — ^hemp  and  fiai. 
The  best  tobaceo  cHmafee  liea  withfai  the 
nonhem  Kne  of  our  domimon,  and  eottsa, 
angar  and  nee  find  the  moat  suitable  ten^tt- 
ratnree  and  soils  farther  south.  Many  of 
the  tropical  fruita  grosr  well  on  our  aootbem 
borlera.  Our  eouniry  is  abundantly  ssn- 
tored  by  thh  Mhkat  xmca.    Baya^  ' 
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tain  mveiv  with  Umv  rich  table-laad*, 
•bofiuid  in  ood,  metak,  tad  marblca.  We 
bave  ezceUaat  etinifttet  for  every  aeeMn  of 
tbe  year.    Aad  now  the  enterpiue  of  oar 


govemiDenti  end  nu 
comnenifia  ere  cennfiBg  the  nO-road  with 
aeeelerated  progieaa  in  all  diRcdooa,  uniting 
oar  East  with  our  West,  combining  oar 
North  with  onr  Sooth.  AU  these  afford  ca- 
pacity. fadUty  aad  dispatch,  to  reward  the 
ealdTators  of  the  soil,  on  whose  labois  re- 
pose the  prosperitY,  the  very  life-blood  of 
^eiy  other  parsoik  These—all  these  in- 
voke OS  to  coosolt  togedier,  to  devise  and 
oonceit  measares  best  calcolated  to  elevate 
as  and  aggrandise  oar  power,  and  to  com- 
bine our  energies  and  vindicate  oarselves, 
oar  insdtotiaas,  and  oar  ooQntnr,-~«nd  make 
it  what  God  has  decreed  it  shall  be,  great, 
poweiAil  and  beneficent  to  the  porposes  of 
dvilizadon  and  ChristianiQrt  «ad  eonseqnent- 
fy  to  the  great  canae  of  hunnuotj.y 


4.— THX  ROIB  TO  WEALTH. 

7%«  Ro^  to  wealth  ;  a  Practical  Treatise 
on  Business:  or  how  to  get,  save,  spend, 
^ve,  lend,  and  beqaeath  money ;  with  an 
inqoiry  into  the  chances  of  success,  and 
causes  of  failure  in  bosioess.    By  Edwin 
T.  Freedley.    Also*  Prise  Essays,  statis- 
tics, misceUanies,  and  numerous  private 
letters  from  successful  and  disdnguished 
business  men.    Second  Edition.    Phila- 
delphia: Lippencott,  Grambo  &  Co.  1852. 
The  Road  to  WtaUkr-l&^ery  body  is  in 
search  of  it ;  they  take  the  high-wa;^ i  and 
the  bv-ways  ;  they  innder  consanguinides, 
affinities,    iriendsoips ;    they    are  at     the 
poles,  or  the  equator ;  they  brave  the  deep, 
straggle  with  the   savage,  endure  storm, 
ligbtiunffB,    fadgues,    privadons    of    every 
earthly  (lonietimeB  every  spiritual)  good,  in 
search  of  it.    A  hundred  umes  they  lose 
themselves,  bat  stOl  return  to  the  search.  A 
thousand  roads  are  running  this  wav,  that 
vray,  the  other  way,  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles,  obliquely,  esst,  north,  south, 
west,  confonndbg  themselves  together,  re- 
sembling each  other  in  every  respect ;  and 
yet  one  of  these  only  is  THi;road,  whilst  all 
the  others  are  snares  and  traps,  leading  the 
nnwaiy  into  bankruptcy  and  ruin.    Hoto  to 
JSndtkitrigJUroadf 

The  book  whose  tide  is  at  the  head  of  our 
article,  proposes  to  teach  the  way.  What  a 
boon  !  Who  will  not  buy— ("  put  money  in 
thy  nurse")— The  Royal  Road  to  Wealth ! 
Mr.  Freedley  declares  b  his  introduction, 
p.  vit 

**  Inasmuch  as  one  man's  wisdom  or  ezpe- 
rienee  would  be  verv  insufficient  in  tois 
great  search  for  truth,  which  has  a  big 
BAG  or  MONEY  AT  THE  END,  wp  have 
not  undertaken  to  rely  on  our  own  acquired 
skill  in  money-making,  but  have  made  free 
with  the  kODwladge  of  othais.    The  princi- 


ples, the  facta,  tte  i 

unth.  are  partly  c 

Few  men  have  wntten  I 

iag  aomething  wise  on  the  eabiact  of  i 

getting,  and  what  we  have  learaed  fivoa  ^ 

vers  sources  respecting  this  matter  m^  be 

found  in  the  following  pagca." 

The  woik  embraces  fifteen  cfaaptera  : 
Chap.    L  Business;  Introdactory. 

n.  Business  Educatioo;    Choiee   d 

Business, 
m.  HabiU  of  Business. 
IV.  Getthig  Money. 
V.  Getting  Money  by  Farmiag. 
VLAsVII.        do.    hj  UevehmMidwe, 
YIlL^How  to  get  Customers. 
IX. 'The  True  Man  of  Bosineaa. 
X.  How  to  get  Rich  by  Specaladoo. 
XI.  Gettine  Money  by  Intereat  and 

Banaing. 
XII.  GkttingMoney  by  Inventioaa,  Pa- 

teniMedicines. 
XnL  How   to    become    MiUJnanaires ; 

Opinions  of  MilHonairea. 
XrV.  Losmg  Money ;  Chances  of  Suc- 
cess ;  Causes  of  Failure. 
XV.  Saving,  Giving,  6pc»din|.  head- 
ing,  and  Bequeathing  Money. 
There  Is  also  a  valuable  Appendix,  ooo- 
taining  important  statistics  and  some  ori^asl 
notes  of  tbe  experience  of  fret  money- 
makers, Rothschild,  Bamum,  Mr.  Gr^gg,  of 
Philadelphia,  etc. 

The  chajpter  on  '*  Millionaires,  and  bow  to 
be  such,"  u  one  we  would  like  to  pubfisfa 
hereafter,  (the  author  consentixif ,)  inasmuch 
as  ourselves  and  the  majority  or  our  readna 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  that 
success.  ^Cannot  some  one  show  us  bow 
to  achieve  it  out  of  the  Review  T  Mr.  Freed- 
ley's  magic  power  falls  short  of  this.)  The  ex- 
periences of  Rothschild,  Ricardo,  Giraid, 
Astor,  Lonswonh,  Freedley,  McDanough, 
etc.,  are  incmded  here. 

We  are  sure  that  the  vroric  before  us  win 
have  a  larse  sale.  Every  merchant,  de^ 
mechanic,  lawyer,  adventurer,  will  have  it 
at  any  price,  and  partieulariy  at  the  lowoae 
the  autnor  affixes.  This  is  slready  plowed 
in  the  rapid  sale  of  two  or  three  eoiliaaii 
It  deserves  success.  Its  maxims  aad  mo- 
rals are  good,  and  one  may  discover  dnt  to 
serve  GkMi  and  make  money  are  not  necessa- 
rily incompatible,  though,  alas,  how  naaj 
have  tried  to  evince  the  contrary  in  tbeir  se- 
uons ! 

The  author  intends  publishing  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition  soon,  and  reouests  iDfonni- 
uon  Horn  every  part  of  the  Union.  He  de- 
sires the  experiences  of  business  men  every 
where,  their  rules,  habits,  mnraU,  etc 
Those  having  such  facts  would  do  weU  to 
furnish  them  at  once. 


5.->B00K8  AMD  PKRIODICALS. 

Naval  Dry  Doekt  of  the  Uniisd  Stmm, 
By  Charles  B.  Stuart,  Eagineerta^Cbitf 
of  the  U.  6.  Navy.     lUustrated  vritb  » 
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fiae   engrtviagi  on  steel.    New-Tork: 
Charles  B.  Noiton,  Irving  Honse. 

The  sabjecU  treated  are,  New- York  Nary 
Tard,  and  its  history,  location  of  dry  dock, 
soil,  cofier  dam,  earth  work,  bottom  springs, 
piles,  foundation,  apron  and  masonry  of  dock, 
pnmp-well  and  calverts,  engine-house,  turn- 
ing gates,  floating  culrert,  and  discharging 
^tes,  etc.,  etc.  The  purpose  is  to  show  the 
mode  of  constmctin^  and  working  the  naval 
dry  docks  of  the  Umted  Sutes,  at  the  Nary 
Yards  of  New- York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Norfolk,  Fensacola,  San  Francisco,  &c., 
floating  dry  docks,  etc.  The  work  is  su- 
perbly orinted,  larfe  quarto,  on  heavy  white 
paper,  interleaved,  large  type,  and  is  altoge- 
ther an  honor  to  author  and  publisher. 
Every  shipwright  in  England  or  America 
should  have  a  copy,  and  we  understand  the 
demand  is  already  large. 

Puinam't  Borne  Cweiepsdia  ;  in  six  vols., 
each  eomplete  m  itself.  New- York: 
George  P.  Potaaw. 

VoL  1,  The  World's  PrtMress,  or  Hand 
Book  of  Chronology  and  History :  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Dates,  with  tabular  views  of  Ge- 
neral History,  and  Historical  Chart.  A  nwst 
useful  volume  for  the  library  of  everr  stu- 
dent and  scholar,  founded  upon  the  taoles  of 
Talboys,  the  elaborate  work  of  Haydn,  and 
the  labors  of  the  editor,  begun  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life.  The  series  of  which  it  is  a 
part  is  intended  to  comprise  a  comprehen- 
■ive  view  of  the  whole  circle  of  human 
knowledge.  The  American  articles  are 
very  eomplete,  and  are  brought  down  to  the 
date  of  publication.  Ancient  hisiorv,  mo- 
dem history,  chronology,  heathen  deities^ 
and  general  biography,  are  treated  with 
equafminuteness. 

E$i€»^  on  tkt  Progm$  of  Natiom^  in  ei- 
vilizatioo,  productive  uidustiy,  wealth, 
and  popalatkon ;  illostrated  by  statistics  of 
nriaiag,  agrieoltore,  eommeroe,  mannfao- 
tares,  ooia,  banking,  intenial  improve- 
ments, emigration,  and  population.  By 
Ezra  C.  Seaman. 

This  is  a  new  edition  published  by  Charles 
Scribner,  of  a  work  which  first  appeared  in 
1847  or  1848,  and  in  a  few  of  its  articles  the 
facts  and  figures  ara  brought  down  to  date. 
The  author  should,  as  an  easy  task,  have 
completed^  all  the  others  in  an  appendix. 
The  work  is  a  very  much  roixed-up  affair — 
some  politics,  a  little  reli^on,  any  qoanti^ 
of  prejudice.  Its  statistics,  so  far  as  they 
go,  are  valuable.  Had  the  writer  been  con- 
tent with  these,  witbont  showing  himself  a 
bitter  partisan,  he  would  have  done  well.  In 
one  place  he  speaks  of  the  country  as  being 
*•  Tylerised  and  Burrised" — in  another 
place  refers  to  the  course  of  the  South  upon 
the  Texas  question— "  Avarice  and  ambi- 
lion,  two  or  the  strongest  passions  which 
can  operate  upon  the  human  mind,  con- 
eurred  to  influence  them  in  their  course." 
But  sneb  passages  abound.  The  work  is  in- 
tended as  aa  attack  spon  Free  Trade. 


ArdUbiM  CamtKon;    or    Heart  Trials. 

Charies  Scribner,  New- York. 

A  neat  volume,  telling  a  tale  of  real  life 
more  than  laacy. 

Tht  Livtsaf  Winfidd  Seott  tmd  OmtnU 
Jaekwn.  By  J.  T.Headley.  Scribner, 
New-York. 

Even  when  die  election  shall  be  over,  as 
it  will  be,  perhaps,  when  this  is  read,  Mr. 
Headley's  sketch  of  G^eral  Scott,  as  the 
greatest  general  of  the  age,  will  live  and  be 
read.  In  regard  to  Jackson,  the  American 
people  will  never  tire  of  hearing,  and  Mr. 
Headlev  mav  write  just  as  many  ^ks  upon 
him  as  ne  pleases.  Mr.  Headley  declares 
in  his  preface  that  politieal  mattera  bad  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  appearance  of  the  vo- 
lume, and  we  are  therefore  bound  to  believe 
him.  The  volume  will  be  as  popular  as  any 
of  his  other  eloquent  productions. 

Pionter  Womtn  of  tho  WtH.    By  Mra. 
BUet,  author  of  the  Women  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.    New-York:  Scribner. 
The  biosraphies  are  prepared  from  origin- 
al material  in  most  cases,  and  are  deeply  in- 
teresting.   They  embrace  the  Boones,  Innis, 
Seviers,  Shelbys,  and  twenty  others. 

Xijfs  and  Writine*  ofBtAtuy^  with  sketch- 
es of  some  of  ms  contemporaries,  and  ex- 
tracts from  his  correspondence  and  politi- 
cal writings.  By  G.  Van  Santvord.  «ew- 
Yofk:  Scribner. 

An  admirable  volume  of  300  paces. 
Every  one  ambitious  of  high  and  honorable 
place  in  public  life,  should  read  the  life  slid 
works  or  that  true  patriot  and  noble  martyr 
to  liberty,  Algernon  Sidnfey— a  glorious 
name  the  world  win  not  willingly  let  die. 

OutUntt  of  Moral  SeUn^    By  Archibald 

Alexander.    Scribner. 

An  interesting  litde  volume  which  eon- 
denses  a  great  deal  in  a  small  space,  and 
which  should  be  read  with  Paley,  Butler, 
Wayland,  Chahnera,  etc.,  and  form  a  part  of 
the  same  library. 

Japan;  Historical  and  Geographieal,  etc., 
to  date.  By  C.  McFarlane,  author  of 
British  India,  with  iUnstrationa.  New- 
York:  PutnasL 

As  we  are  preparinc[  an  elaborate  article 
upon  the  subject,  reviewing  this  volnme 
among  othera,  we  defer  any  further  notice 
now. 

WitcAeraft.^A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  By 
Comchus  Matthews.  London:  Dsvid 
Boyne.   1853. 

This  production  is  fotmded  upon  the 
witchcraft  trills  in  New-England,  which 
have  had  a  world-wide  celebrity.  Wo 
have  not  space  to  enter  upon  its  plot,  which 
is  admirably  devised,  or  ujxn^  its  material 
which  is  in  the  best  style  of  the  author,  and 
altogether,  we  think,  his  chef  tfcmoro, 
Thera  ara  many  passages  of  exqnirtte  finish 
and   thrilling  interest    and  the   reader's 
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wanned-ap  ftBciet  vn  aok  miilered  to  eonl 
for  an  iiutant  u  the  rapid  progteM  of  the 
piece. 

*'  The  scene  of  the  trafedv  is  Salem,  and 
the  action  of  the  piece  dcTelops  with  great 
dramatic  force  and  truth  to  nature,  a  tragic 
storj  of  dark  superstition,  ending  in  rioience 
and  death — a  storv,  to  the  historical  troth- 
fahiesa  of  which  the  annals  of  Salem  witch- 
craft bear  testimony  in  blood.  The  purpose 
of  the  play  is  natorally  exhibited  in  the 
gradual  derelopineni  of  superstition  in  the 
minds  of  the  credolons  and  ignorant.  The 
imagination  of  the  antborhas  succeeded  with 
wonderful,  weird-like  power,  in  sorroundiog 
his  tragedy  with  a  mysterious  atmosphere,  in 
which  the  reader  seems  to  hear  voices  in  the 
air,  and  to  see  the  demon  superstition  steal- 
ing upon  him  as  an  apparition,  approaching 
nearer,  nearer,  step  by  step,  oniil  it  reveals 
itself  in  the  tragic  reality  of  death.  Mr. 
Matthews  has  shown  great  power  in  the 
delineation  of  the  emoti«Mis  of  the  henrt.  and 
we  can  conceire  nothing  more  pathetic  than 
the  exhibition  in  thia  tragedy  of  filial  love, 
and  of  the  struggle  between  this  love  and  a 
Boal  awe-4tmck  with  superstitl'm/* 

Mr  Matthews,  thoogn  a  yoang  man,  has 
long'  been  known  to  the  literary  public,  and 
has  arouired  laurels  in  every  fi«*ld  he  has 
entered.  As  «  writer  in  the  New- York 
Review,  in  its  palmy  days,  in  the  Amm-iean 
M'fnthlf,  the  KnicfeerAoekert  bis  repuution 
ranked  hi^b.  In  1638  he  published  the 
**  Motley  Book/'  at  Sketches  of  American 
Life,  which  waa  received  with  greet  favor. 
In  1839  appeared  his  '*Bohemoth,  or  the 
Mound  Bnildeva."  His  other  efTorts,  as  we 
can  recall  them,  were  the  •*  Politician,*'  a 
Comedy ;  "  Big  AM  and  the  LiUle  Man- 
hattan;" ''Puffer  Hp\in*r  "  Mf»nsy- 
penny,  or  tks  Heart  of  the  World;" 
**  Ckantieleer,"  etc.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  several  plays  besides  Wilchnpatt.  which 
have  been  peHbrmed  frequently  and  with 
great  success  upon  the  sta|?e  in  all  the 
northern  cities.  Hia  oontributiona  have 
been  also  very  numerous  for  the  last  fifti>en 
^ears  to  many  of  the  magasines  and  other 
jonmals  of  the  North.  It  was  hich  credit  to 
Mr.  Matthews  that  Philarete  Chasles,  the 
celebrated  French  critic,  should  say  of  one  of 
his  prodnctiotts:  "Whatever  may  be  the 
restrictions  or  the  objections  a  fastJdiotts  and 
illiberal  critic  might  be  diapoeed  to  mdke  or 
to  opooae,  it  informs  ua  a  thousand  times  bet- 
ter aboot  the  true  mannera  of  the  United 
States  and  their  future,  than  mnny  books  of 
£ngli«»h  or  even  French  travelera.  I  have 
not  failed  to  quote  it  in  my  public  lectures  at 
the  college  of  France,  as  well  as  in  varloas 
periodical  works." 

EDITORUL  NOTES. 

CI&CrLAR  Or^PATEBT  OPFICE. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office  haa 
isaoed  bis  annual  circular,  calling  for  infor 
mation,  whieh  we  hopa  will  be  liberally  far. 


niahed  htm  from  afl  parbs  of  tiae  r^^ 
upon  the  state  of  the  fella*  eeiug  crap^  -* 
Wheat,  com,  oata,  barley,  grmaaca,  cx^ 
neat  cattle,  horses  and  mules,  skartr^ 
wool,  hogs,  cotton,  sugar  cav>e,  ncc,  e^^*^* 
hemp,  root  crops,  potatoea,  fruits^  «»3-" 
etc.  He  desires  replies  beibc«  t^  i^- 
January. 

The  wide  circulation  ^ren  to  Ae  ?*> 
Office  Reports,  renders  it  dedrabie  ^^'  •- 
new  fscts  and  discoveries  of  fmaetiral  ra 
relating  tu  American  htisbandry ,  be  rfc=*. 
ed  in  tnem,  and  thus  preserved  ia  a  par: 
nent  form  for  the  use  of  tbe  pnbtie. 

The  third  and  closing  ▼olome  cif  tb»  I> 
duatrial  Resources  of  the  Somli  and  TT--. 
has  been  issued  from  the  press,  tbe  p*> 
pectus  of  which  will  be  found  en  our  nrr 
page.  Price  for  tbe  3  vols., 
bound,  tlO,  postage  free. 

Our  portrait  and  biogrspby  for  the  f 
number  is  omitted  from  a  dtssppaiataK: 
.with  the  engraver.  Nest  montib  we  s^ti 
give  luaunsel  White,  of  TTrw  Orlrrins.  la^ 
E.  Howard,  of  Tenneasee. 

We  cannot  but  feel  grateful  fbr  the  kl- 
lowing  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Sc«ar,  mi 
idopted  unanimously  by  the  Virginia  hua- 
nal  Impmvemeni  Convention,  heEl  last  Sep- 
tember near  the  White  Sulphur  Springs: 

Jiexolved,  That  De  Bow's  Review,  as  tas 
organ  of  Internal  Improvement,  and  <sker 
Industrial  interests  of  the  Soaihero  ai, 
Western  States,  recommends  itself  to  Vjt 
consideration  and  aupport  of  thia  Cooves- 
tion,  and  tbe  people  of  Virguiia  generaHv. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Cartwright.  ii' 
New-Orleana,  the  able  phyaiologist.  for  i 
copy  of  hia  very  intereatiag  letter,  addrufcd 
in  reply  to  queries  from  Dr.  C.  R.  BalUot 
England,  in  regard  tJ  the  PkUoeopAy  of  ikt 
Negro  ConalitJUion.  In  oar  next  namber 
we  ahall  make  a  few  extracts  from  this 
paper,  and  from  aevaral  others  by  the  same 
gentleman. 

A.  Hutchinson,  of  Miss.,  proposes  topab- 
lish  in  a  short  tim<*  a  work  entitled, 

Manual  of  Juridical  Ministerial  and  (^rtl 
Forms  ;  Revised,  Americanized,  and  diveit* 
ed  of  useless  verbiage :  Comprising  the  Pro- 
cess. Proceedings  and  Entries,  before  Jus- 
tices of  tbe  Peace,  and  in  the  Inferior.  Sape> 
rior  and  Appellate  Courts  of  Mississippi, 
with  lUostrations  of  tbe  Author's  System  of 
Opening  and  Conducting  the  Clerk's  Offices. 
Also,  Conveyances,  Mortgages,  Trasu,  sad 
the  various  instrumenta  in  popalar  itfte. 

The  reputation  acquired  by  Mr.  Hotchin- 
son  in  his  compilation  of  the  Code  of  Mis- 
sissippi, bespeaks  his  eminent  soccess  in  the 
present  undertaking,  and  we  recoinmeiKi 
the  work  to  the  pn)fes8ion.  Henr\-  Isaac- 
son, Clerk  of  this  Review  in  New'Orleins, 
will  receive  Uie  names  of  penons  desiiou 
of  aubacribing.    Price»  $5. 
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iF'rnis^   at  Nubvflk.  is  infimned  that  Q«r 

r«  .-.^ir  Rail-road  map  will  not  be  Kady  for 

'  '^r::axe  time.    We  refer  him  to  the  one  we 

I  -.  V*-  bliabea  in  ibe  Augwt  No.,  1851,  uaA  have 

'rs  .'  -vtit  to  our  acents  ac  Naab^la,  York  &  Ck>., 

•^  -V(  'very    banoAome,  late  one,  which  he  wiU 

11  for  azid  geL 

'j^C'  .••  .-^ 

o  7^.  Thoee  who  order  the  Indostrial  ReBources 
.^, .,  re  informed  that  ihey  can  have  the  volumes 
..I^  !^  f  the  Review  hereafter  bound  nniformly 
^  .*  .  viib  it,  by  sending  them  to  onf  office,  at  SO 
'  :enta  per  voIohm. 


W9118KR9   AHD   HOW  BSA8T. 

■■^  This  work  is  rsamaumdtd  le  oil  i^ihsprewtmt 
mmd/utmre  tu^terihsrt  9/  ike  RwUm  m»  th» 
mutmt  eowtpUU  OfcUmedU  t/  Sauikem  imft' 
matiam  jet  /mkUikMd.  It  it  itamd  imtpUmdid 
y  stf^U  0/  print,  9mp€r  mmd  bimdm^t  mnd  tkt 
,  vohmfM  ij  tk4  ktoitm  miU  htrt^Ur  ht  h&nmd 
tmtfoTimlf  mitk  it. 

■'  THE  INOVSTlIMi  BE80U1G18,  ETC., 

OF  TBS 

]  0oittl)ern  avh  tDtetetn  0taU0: 

Xtmhrmciw  •  v«e«  o/tkeir  Otmmtret,  Jgricmi* 
tvrc,  jMm/meUtrt*,  Jnttmol  tn^^wtmmU ; 
Slave  amd  i*rM  ^oifrer,  Si«e«ry  /MlifiiliMM, 
Products,  eie,o/tke  Ssutki  tcgstksr  witk 
mwtorical  md  StatUtUmi  fkstckts  of  tke 
diff§rtml  5l«tea  ead  CMm  e/  tke  UwMm 
Statistics  o/tke  XMted  States  Oommnes  and 
Mmma/actares,/rom  tks  sarliest  periods,  earn' 
pared  witk  otker  leadtng  powsrs—tke  results 
o/tke  retmms  e/tke  difireiDt  Oensus  Rstuns 
since  1790,  and  returue  0/  tke  Census  0/ 
1850,  an  Pefulatiom,  AgricaUurs  and  General 
Industrf,  eU.,  witk  an  Jppendiw, 


J.  D.  B.  DE  BOW, 
laaiswoB  or  poutical  aooiioinr  m  «n 


9  iMtf  Yola.,  OctaTo-  Tiae  Print,  Pap«t 
aad  Binding. 

To  he  oktahud  at  Ike  afiee  ef  De  Bern's  J9«> 

tiew,  Exckange  Place,  ITeW'Ortseme ;  79  Jokn- 
street,  Ifets-Yerkf  earner  Bread  and  Baf- 
streets,  Ckarlesten,  or /him  tke  leadinr  Book' 
setters  in  all  e/tke  lairgs  Citiee  e/  tke  JMan. 

Priea,  for  the  library  adltioa  eenplete.  $10» 
ot  dircet  to  the  ofltea  at 


and  when  ibe  order l« 

Naw-Orleaoa,  and  aaoaat  reaUltMl,  vriUMatan 
at,  the  work  will  be  sent  Mearely  ibrongb 


tba  mail,  free  efpaelkag:  Thia  ia  a  lower  pries, 
vh«o  the  quantitr  of  matter,  e^oal  to  8  vok.  ef 
enllaary  octavo,  la  eoasldered,  tkan  any  similar 


AiMrieatt  work  baa  been  allbrded  ibr. 

Pestmasieni  ete.,  who  will  ael  ae  agents,  wiU 
be  allowed  a  fkir  eonmimion. 

The  volames  embrnee  the  IbllowiBg  general 
Mbjeeta,  arraagsd  alpbebetieally,  with  eopioaa 
tedsiea : 

Hirttry,  Pspnfstisn,  Qeofrapkif.  Stntistiesat 
ths  Sooth  aed  West ;  Agrieniimral  Prodmeu  of 
CMlsn,  Bttn'O't  Tekneea,  JbmB^  Orakm,  Homed 


Stares,  Bte.  Ete.— MsMt/b^ttnrss;  daCilledae' 
contt,  stathties  and  btatoiy  of  all  branebaa. — 
huemai  fmpraaewumtaf  nomplete  statiaties  ef 
ReU-Roads,  retelts,  proilts,  espenses,  seats, 
adTantagsa,  mUss  ia  projeetlon,  eoasaraetioB, 
eoaplsied,  etc.t  Plaak  lUada,  Canah,  Naviga. 
tlea^  ete^-Statisties  of  Health  and  DiMOses, 
Wealth  and  Fragiwa;  Relative  Cooditleo, 
WhitsemidBUeks;  Sleec  Xewsaod  Statistiea, 
Bfanagement  and  Antelioratioii  of  Slavery,— 
Origin,  Hittory,  and  Defences  of  Slavery  and 
Sfavs  Institutions:  the  valuable  treatises  of 
Batper,  HamrneSkd,  Drem,  on  slavery,  etc;— 
Oenmerce  0/ tke  Soutk  and  West  in  allofiu 
minute  particulars,  etc,  together  with  an  Bls- 
torical  and  Statifttlcal  Sketch  of  each  of  the 
States  and  Cities,— the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Trade,  Resoorces,  Manufsciures,  etc.,  of  the 
United  States— the  Census  Retmms  from  1790, 
with  the  sfattsties  a/ tke  census  q/'l850. 


TO 

UBRARIARSANDUTERARYMEll. 

Thi  subscriber  having  made  arraogamenti 
with  an  active  and  sAcleot  agent  in  l^oudon,  he 
U  enabled  to  supply  all  orders  for  importation! 
at  the  lowest  rates,  and  with  promptness. 

Hsving  the  great  object  in  view  of  consoli- 
dating the  itfenclss  of  the  varioiu  Libraries  la 
the  United  States,  which  he  thinks  can  be  done 
to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  parties  ronceraed,  he 
hopes  to  receive  the  aid  and  patronage  of  the 
various  Libraries,  or,  at  least,  an  opportunity 
of  lesUng  his  abilities.    With  sixteen  years'  ei- 

Grienee  In  the  Book  bosinets,  and  during  the 
X  two  having  attended  almost  exclusively  to 
the  purchase  of  Librariea,  he  feels  eoofldent 
that  all  paftkas  ftiveiing  bin  with  their  ofdei% 
wUl  be  satlsied. 

CHARLES  B.  MORTON. 

Irving  Rook  Agency,  New- York. 

Having  ahea^  purchased  for  many  of  the 

dibraries  In  the  Ualted  Siatea,  ha  would  take 

the  liberty  of  referring  to  the  foUowing  gaa> 

tlemsn,  ^^"**"g  others. 

Prof.  C.  C.  JewetL  Snrithsonian  Institute  ;  J. 
G.  Cof'twell,  LL.  D^  Astor  Library;  R.  A. 
Qaikl,  Ea^  Brown  University  :  Prof.  Chariea 
Polscm,  Boston  Athemeum  ;  S.  F.  Haven,  Esq., 
American  Antlqusriaa  Society ;  T.  W.  Harris^ 
M.  D.,  Harvard  Collage:  £•  C  Herrick. Esq., 
Yale  College :  S.  F.  Phniips,  Esq..  Chapel  Bill, 
N.  C ;  S.  H.  Grant.  Esq.,  Mer.  Lib.,  N.  Y.; 
John  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  PbiL  Lib.  Company ;  John 
Greiner,  Esq.,  State  Librarian,  Columbus,  O.  ; 
George  H.  Hoore,  Esq.,  S.  Y.  Historical  80c. 
IttPORTAIVT  TO  LIBRARIES  AND 
BOOK  BUYERS. 

THS  SVBBCBIBtB  HAS  IN  PBXsa 

THE  UBRARIAirS  MANUAL; 

or.  a  Complete  Guide  Ibr  tbe  Fomatlen,  Ar- 
rangement, Preservstion,  and  Administration  or 
Manageaient  ef  Fubllo  and  Private  Libraries. 
Embraeing  the  priaelples  of  Bibliography  and 
Typography ;  LIsU  of  Bibli  eg raphical  Works ; 
Pins  for  t!ie  dassifleation  of  Books;  Statisttea 
of  LIbMrtas,  both  at  home  end  abroad ;  Ac, 
Ac  By  R.  A.  Gvs.o»  A.  M.,  Librarian  <^ 
Brown  Uai  varsity.    Also  in  i 


Soott's  Sh^  to  Vtcfobfcal  Xftmtutt. 

Being  a  complete  IndeE  of  prominent  sul^iecto 
tealitlw  JUetiomsttidPsriMKeiris,  in  al^bab«> 
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tieal  ordtr,  tofttkh«r  with  namM  of  wrftari, 
«lier«Ter  it  hu  been  poaible  to  obtain  thom ; 
wakioK  in  itanlf  on«  of  tb«  most  vain  Ala  aida  to 
bo  daairad  by  iba  Scbolar,  Politieian,  or  Ltter> 
Ty  man.  Complato  in  1  toI.  8ro^  about  dOO  pp. 

*,*  Ordars  for  the  aboTO  worh*  ahoaldba  Mr- 
warded  at  once,  aa  the  editor  will  depend  aoaM- 
what  upon  the  qaanlity  anbaeribed  for. 
IfortoB's  Litonry  Qnsotto  and  Fnbliih- 
«r*s  Oiromlar. 

On  January  15tb,  1853,  a'new  Tolnmo  of  tbia 
Tery  valuable  paper  will  be  coouaenced,  con- 
taininf  the  moat  complete  aad  accurate  liAa  of 
American  and  Foreign  Pubricationai  with  aiaa, 
pricea,  Ste,  Impartial  Criticiuna  on  the  current 
Literature  of  the  day,  Announcementa  of  forth- 
comliur  Publieationa,  Contenta  of  the  leading 
Pariooicala,  and  the  AdrertlaemenU  of  the  Trade 
in  the  principal  cidea  of  the  United  Stataa. 

Pnbuthed  Monthly  at  $1  per  annum.  Each 
■amber  eompriaei  twenty  4to  peg  ea. 

Ifortoa^a  I.li«raury  AlMaaac,i853. 
Conlaialng  Importaat    Utaraiy   lalbraiatloB, 
Aoeeaata  of  Aaaricaoi  Libraiiea,  Literary  If  e- 
crologv  for  the  paat  yean  including  abort  Bio- 

Caphieal  Sketchei,  NiaceUaneoua  Notieea. 
80  a  completa  list  of  New  Publicatioaa.  Aa 
Annual  of  intereating  Facts,  and  a  Statiatical 
Companion,  valuable  to  the  BoohaeQer,  the  Li- 
brarian, and  the  Reading  Han.  Ilhiatrated  with 
Yiewa  of  the  principal  Librariea  of  the  United 
SUtaa.    12mo.l30pp.    35  eta. 

*«*  On  the  receipt  of  ten  Postage  Stampa,  the 
above  valuable  Almanac  will  be  sent  by  mail  to 
any  part  of  the  country. 

CHARLES  B.  NORTON, 
Irvwg  Book  Jgtnef.  if.  T, 


TO  THE  WORLD  OF  LiTEBATURE  A  ART. 

A  PAPSB  FOR  TRB  BOVTH  AND  fOUTB- 
WIST. 

FITZ6ERAW8  CUT  ITEMS. 

The  most  popular  weakly  newspaper  publiahed 
Sa  Philadelphia,  has  Juft  entered  upon  its  aizth 
year,  in  an  enlarge  d  form  and  a  new  dreaa  of 

KnonALD'a  Citt  Itxk  ia  a  weekly  Fami- 
ly and  BusineaaJoamal,*  especially  devoted  to 
LUeraturtf  lAa  Fiiu  JrU,  Mwric,  and  ^the 
Oruma^  of  large  aize,  printed  with  clear  new 
type,  on  fine  white  paper. 

It  ia  the  aim  of  the  proprletora  to  make  it 
able,  eritical  and  independent,  and  admirably 
adapted  (br  elevated  Foaniy  Rtadimg, 
NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE, 

Tsaxs— Two  Oollara  a  year,  invari  ably  in 
advanee.  Clubs  ordering  twenty  copies^  Twenty 
Dollara. 

Publiahed  e«ary  TBOBsoATt  ud  caiafally 
and  securely  mailed  to  all  parts  of  the  worid. 
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ART.  L-THE  EMPIRB  OP  JAPAN. 

Twenty  years  ago  *'  the  far  west"  was  a  fixed  idea  resting  upon 
a  fixed  extent  of  territoiy.  Missouri  was  then  our  remotest  idea  of 
it— our  ultima  thule.  The  progress  of  civilization,  however,  has 
been  so  rapid,  that  now  neither  California  nor  Oregon  is  looked 
upon  as  realizing  the  idea  of  "  the  far  west.*'  Our  ideas  are  leaving 
even  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  find  a  locality  beyond  them 
for  this  '*  &r  west."  The  Sandwich  Islands,  as  we  saw  in  onr  last 
number,  begin  to  lay  claim  to  it  on  the  principles  of  "  manifest  des- 
tiny." Australia  will  soon  be  in  the  "  line  of  safe  precedents."  Al- 
ready President  Fillmore  finds  a  *'  far  west"  on  the  isles  of  the 
Japanese  Empire  and  on  the  shores  of  China,  and  is  now  fitting 
out  a  powerful  expedition  to  go  in  search  of  it.  As  the  objects  of 
this  expedition  are  attracting  the  attention  of  the  whole  world  to  the 
Empire,  we  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  such  information  re- 
garding it  as  has  been  permitted  to  Europeans. 

The  Empire  of  Japan,  called  by  the  native  Japanese  Nipkon* 
and  by  the  Chinese  Yang-hou^  is  entirely  insular,  consisting  of  a 
cluster  of  3,850  islands,  lying  on  the  coast  of  China,  from  whicn  they 
are  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Corea,  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  the  Chan- 
nel of  Tartary.  On  the  north  of  them  lies  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and 
on  the  east  and  south  the  broad  Pacific  The  entire  cluster,  con- 
stituting the  empire,  consists  of  five  large  islands,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  ones,  and  all  lying  between  the  30th  and  50th  parallels 

•  "BMin  of  the  Sun." 

t  *'  Work»bop  of  the  Qxm."  The  Chinese  alao  caII  it  Noo-Kooe,  or  '*  Kingdom  of 
SlsTet ;"  and  alM  Je-pen  or  Je-poon,  or  *'  Coontiy  of  the  BisiDg  Sun." — Kftrnpfer's  SiM- 
tQTf  ofJegpmu 
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of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  128th  and  the  ISlst  degrees  of 
east  longitude.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  they  lie  imm^iatelT 
west  of  the  United  States,  stretching  from  south  to  north,  from  the 
latitude  of  New-Orleans  to  that  of  Newfoundland.  Thej  are  about 
150  miles  east  of  China. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  renowned  empire  of  the  Japanese  is  verjr 
incomplete,  but  still  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerable  idea 
of  its  very  singular  inhabitants.  The  Dutch  are  the  only  Europeans 
who  are  allowed  to  visit  them,  and  then  only  twice  a  year,  and  only 
at  one  port,  that  of  Nangasaki.  The  Chinese  are  the  only  Asiatics 
who  are  allowed  to  trade  with  them.  The  system  excluding  Euro- 
peans has  existed  ever  since  the  year  1630.  The  Portuguese  had 
till  then  the  chief  trade  to  Japan,  and  had,  as  they  stated,  converted 
a  great  part  of  the  nation  to  Christianity ;  but  being  charaed  with  a 
conspiracy  to  usurp  the  government  upon  the  plea  of  the  Fope^s  m- 
premacy,  all  the  JPortuguese  and  their  numerous  proselytes  were 
either  massacred  or  banished  the  empire.  The  Dutch  alone  were 
suffered  to  trade  with  them,  as  some  say,  because  they  declared  that 
they  were  not  Christians ;  others,  that  they  assisted  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Portuguese.  Others  again  declare  that  the  Portuguese 
were  expelled,  and  the  exclusive  system  established,  srimply  because 
the  Jesuit  missionaries,  as  in  China,  attempted  to  christianize  the 
country.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Japanese  regard  the  Dutch 
as  Christians,  for  they  use  as  much  caution  in  their  commerce  with 
them  as  if  they  were  really  Christians. 

At  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  Dutch  fleet  is  expected,  the 
Governor  of  Nangasaki  places  sentinels  on  the  hills  to  give  notice 
of  the  approach  of  any  ships.  When  the  fleet  arrives,  a  boat  is  sent 
off  to  each  vessel  with  an  officer,  and  as  soon  as  the  ships  come  to 
anchor,  an  express  is  immediately  dispatched  to  announce  the  arrival 
to  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  and  the  Dutch  are  not  allowed  to  dispose 
of  anything  until  the  dispatch  returns.  In  the  mean  time,  the  par- 
ticulars of  every  ship^s  cargo  are  taken,  with  the  name,  age,  stature 
and  office  of  every  man  on  board,  which  are  translated  and  printed 
in  the  Japanese  language.  On  the  return  of  the  express,  the  crews 
are  allowed  to  come  on  shore,  and  on  landing  are  all  mustered  be- 
fore a  Japanese  commissary.  Each  mao,  as  his  name  is  called,  is 
required  to  give  an  account  of  his  age,  quality  and  office,  in  order  to 
see  if  it  agrees  with  the  particulars  given  in  at  first  by  the  Dutch 
officers.  Afler  this  examination,  they  are  sent  on  board  again,  and 
the  sails  of  the  ships,  with  all  the  guns,  arms,  ammunition  and  helms, 
are  brought  on  shore,  and  the  hatches  sealed  down  by  a  Japanese  offi- 
cer ;  nor  are  they  allowed  to  be  opened,  whatever  the  ships'  crews 
may  need,  without  permission  from  the  governor,  who  always  sends 
a  person  to  see  what  is  taken  out,  and  to  seal  the  hatches  down 
again.  Nor  are  the  Dutch  sailors  allowed  to  light  candles  on  board, 
or  to  make  any  noise,  any  more  than  on  shore.  The  ships  are  al- 
lowed no  communication  with  one  another:  nor  is  any  officer  or 
sailor  suffered  to  go  on  shore  except  the  persons  who  are  appointed 
to  carry  the  present  of  the  Dutch  (5)mpany  to  the  emperor  at  Jeddo. 
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His  majesty  having  accepted  the  present,  and  prepared  one  in  return 
for  the  Company,  the  Dutch  officer  is  conveyed,  under  a  strong 
guard,  back  to  Nangasaki.  This  journey,  and  the  transaction  of 
their  commercial  aSairs,  usually  occupy  about  three  and  a  half 
months.  The  Dutch  who  attend  the  emperor  on  this  occasion  ap- 
proach him  on  their  knees,  with  their  hands  joined  together  and 
carried  to  their  foreheads,  that  being  the  manner  in  which  the  Ja- 
panese governors  and  ministers  always  approach  him.* 

While  the  Dutch  ships  lie  in  the  road,  none  of  the  Japanese  are 
allowed  to  go  on  board  to  trade  with  the  sailors ;  and  those  that 
carry  provisions  on  board  are  not  suffered  to  take  any  money  for 
them  till  the  permission  to  trade  comes  from  court.  They  then 
present  their  accounts  and  are  paid.  Afler  this  the  Japanese  permit 
six  persons  from  each  vessel  to  come  on  shore  and  buy  and  sell  for 
themselves,  and  stay  four  days,  either  in  Disnia,  a  small  island, 
or  in  the  city  of  Nangasaki.  When  these  six  men  return  on  board, 
six  others  are  allowed  to  go  on  shore  to  traffic,  and  so  on  as  long  as 
the  trading  season  continues ;  so  that  at  no  time  are  there  more  than 
six  Dutchmen  on  shore.  The  goods  are  generally  paid  for  in  bul- 
lion, or  in  silver  coins  received  by  weight.  Afler  six  weeks  of  free 
trade  in  this  manner,  there  is  no  further  communication  allowed 
with  the  Dutch,  who  then  prepare  to  retum.f 

According  to  the  most  respectable  authorities,  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  the  Dutch,  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  and 
Portuguese,  acquired  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  by  denying 
their  religion,  and  by  going  through  the  ceremony  of  trampling  over 
the  image  of  the  cross.  This  ceremony,  which  was  for  a  long  time 
required,  is  now  discontinued,  the  Japanese  government  considering 
it  useless.  The  Jesuits  first  introduced  Christianity  into  the  islands 
in  the  year  1545,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  their  work.  Many  of 
the  princes  and  persons  of  high  rank  became  converts,  and  a  public 
embassy  was  sent  from  Japan  with  letters  and  valuable  presents  to 
the  Roman  pontiff.  The  Portuguese  soon  became  very  numerous  in 
Japan ;  and  their  great  success  in  trade  and  in  converting  the  na- 
tives, soon  rendered  them  odious,  by  the  avarice  and  domineering 
disposition  which  they  exhibited.  The  heathen  priests  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  prohibition  from  the  emperor  against  the  new  religion. 
A  violent  persecution  commenced  against  the  Christians,  of  whom 
20,000  are  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  in  1590.  The  number  of 
proselytes,  nevertheless,  continued  to  increase,  and  in  1591  and 
1592,  12,000  of  the  natives  were  converted  and  baptized.  One  of 
the  emperors  with  his  whole  court  and  army  embraced  the  Christian 
faith,  and  had  the  Portuguese  acted  with  only  ordinary  prudence  and 
moderation,  they  might  have  triumphed  ;  but  in  1596,  having  super- 
ciliously treated  a  prince  of  the  empire,  their  doom  was  sealed.  A 
new  persecution  began,  which  was  carried  on  against  the  Christians 

*  Japan^hy  T.  Watts,  M.D.,  late  of  the  B.  E.  I.  Company.  Page  5.     New- York: 
Cornitn,  Lampon  &  Co.    1853. 
t  Ibid.    Page  6. 
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without  interruption  for  forty  years,  and  ended  in  1638  with  the 
entire  extermination  of  the  Christians,  and  the  banishment  of  the 
Portuguese  from  the  country.  The  Japanese,  being  persuaded  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  was  the  legitimate  consequence  of 
their  religion,  forbade  them  ever  to  return.  The  Portuguese,  indeed, 
richly  deserved  their  &te ;  for  it  afterwards  appeared  tliat  thej  had 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  and  government. 
This  conspiracy  was  discovered  and  disclosed  to  the  emperor  by  the 
Dutch,  who  were  at  that  time  at  war  with  the  Portuguese.  This  is 
said  to  have  been  the  real  cause  of  the  exclusive  privileges  now  en- 
joyed by  the  Dutch.* 

History  of  Japan. — ^The  Empire  of  Japan  was  founded  about 
665  years  before  Christ  by  Siunsin.  From  him  to  Sin^akin  there 
were  61  emperors,  the  last  of  whom  reigned  in  1142,  A.  D.  At  this 
time  a  change  took  place,  and  a  double  chronology  commences,  in- 
cluding the  reigns  of  the  Dearios  and  Cubos.  %e  Dearios  were 
military  officers,  and  at  one  period  completely  usurped  the  power  of 
the  emperors ;  but  finally  a  general,  by  the  name  of  Jeretimo,  being 
crowned  emperor,  succeeded  in  depriving  the  Dearios  of  all  military 
power. 

Marco  Polo  was  the  first  to  make  known  to  Europeans  the  exist- 
ence of  a  country  called  by  him  Zipangu,  since  proved  to  be  identical 
with  Japan.  In  1542,  Mendez  Pinto,  a  Portuguese,  sailing  in  a 
Chinese  junk  from  Macao  to  the  Sikes  islands,  was  wrecked  on  the 
Japanese  coast,  and  thus  became  the  first  European  discoverer  of 
Japan.  The  Spaniards  were  soon  afterwards  wrecked  on  the  islands 
also.  The  first  appearance  of  the  Dutch  in  Japan  was  also  owing  to 
chance.  In  1600  the  Dutch  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  five  vessels  for 
the  East  Indies.  Four  of  the  squadron  were  lose  in  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  but  the  remaining  ship,  steered  bv  an  Englishman,  named 
William  Adams,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  harbor  of  Bungo,  in  lati- 
tude 35^  30^.  Adams  was  fortunate  enough  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  who  loaded  him  with  presents,  but 
would  not  consent  to  his  returning  home.  The  accounts  he  sent  to 
Batavia,  with  the  prospects  he  held  out  of  a  commercial  commerce 
between  the  two  countries,  induced  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
to  dispatch  a  ship  thither  in  1609 ;  and  thus,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  an  Englishman,  are  the  Dutch  indebted  for  their  establish- 
ment at  Japan.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  also,  the  English,  by 
means  of  Adams,  had  permission  to  build  a  factory  on  the  island  of 
Firando ;  but  though  they  were  well  received,  and  allowed  to  traffic 
on  advantageous  terms,  the  trade  was  abandoned  for  reasons  unex- 
plained. 

Physical  Geography. — Our  entire  knowledge  of  Japan  is  de- 
rived through  the  Dutch  and  Bussians.  The  latter  have  acquired 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  empire  through  their  scientific  ex- 
plorers, Kampfer,  Thunberg,  Krusenstem,  Siebold,  Meylau,  and 

•  Wonderi  of  Nature  and  Art.  By  the  Eer.  Tho.  Smith.  In  14  toI^  Philt. 
1806. 
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Fischer.  The  shores  of  Japan  are  very  difficult  of  access  to  vessels, 
they  being  either  so  rooky,  or  so  extremely  flat,  and  so  often  en- 
veloped in  heavy  and  dangerous  fogs,  that  exploring  vessels  cannot 
approach  near  enough  to  make  an  accurate  survey  of  the  coasts. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  extent  of  the  empire : 

Islftnds.  No.  ProTiaMS.    Sq.  mile*.  Chief  towns. 

Japan  proj^i 

Niphon 53 109,000 Jeddo,  Miako,  Osaka,  SimonoaekL 

Kia^ia 4 28.300 Kagoitma,  Banga,  NaDeaf aki. 

Biktokf 9 17,200 Toaa, 

Iki 2>  ™ 

iBoafina 2$ ""^ 

Total  of  Japan  prop«r,  70 155,300 

Japannt  Depenaeneies, 

called  the  government 

ofMatunai: 

Jeiso 62,500 Matomai  and  Khakodtde. 

Tarakai,  sonth  part  of 

the  Korole  Ulanda :  47,000 

Kunacbir,  \ 

Itarup,      } 1,800 Ooibitch. 

Unip. 


tcbir,  \ 
p.      >•• 
) 

Total  of  Japanese  Empire 266,600 


7rom  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  area  of  the  Japanese 
Empire  is  larger  than  that  of  both  France  and  England  put  together 
— ^larger  than  all  Germany,  including  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  nearly 
six  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  New- York. 

The  three  principal  islands,  which  alone  have  been  explored  by 
Europeans,  have  a  very  uneven  surface,  few  plains  being  of  any  great 
extent,  and  the  hills  extensive  and  of  a  rocky  character.  Niphon, 
the  largest  and  best  known,  contains  a  regular  mountain  chain,  run- 
ning N.  N.  E.,  the  highest  summit  of  which,  according  to  Siebold,  is 
12,000  feet  high;  another  summit  is  8,000.  These  summits  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow«  The  average  height,  however,  is  so 
moderate,  that  the  lands  on  the  mountains  may  be  cultivated  nearly 
to  the  average  summits.  The  two  summits  above  mentioned,  the 
first  called  Fusty  and  the  second  Siro-jama,  are  active  volcanoes. 
Many  other  summits,  too,  in  the  island,  emit  either  flames  or  smoke. 
Earthquakes  are  frequent  in  Niphon*  In  1705  one  occurred  which 
destroyed  nearly  half  of  the  city  of  Jeddo,  and  killing  more  than 
100,000  inhabitants.  Thermal  and  mineral  springs  are  also  numer- 
ous ;  so  that  in  general  the  islands  of  Japan  may  be  considered  the 
seat  of  great  volcanic  movements. 

The  metallic  riches  of  Japan  are  stated  to  be  very  great,  copper 
being  in  sufficiently  large  quantities  for  extensive  exportation. 
Iron,  sulphur,  lead,  tin,  and  some  gold  and  silver  are  found,  the  two 
last  being  under  the  exclusive  superintendence  of  the  government. 

The  rivers  of  Japan,  though  numerous,  are  not  long.  Most  of 
them  are  rather  torrents  than  rivers.  The  largest  river  is  Yedogawa, 
in  Niphon.    It  rises  in  a  large  lake,  Oitz,  and  after  a  course  of  about 
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60  miles,  empties  into  the  harbor  of  Osaka.    The  lake  Fakonee,  S. 
W.  of  Jeddo,  is  held  in  superstitious  reverence  by  the  natives.* 

Japan  may  be  said  to  be  remarkable  for  its  volcanoes.  Besides 
those  mentioned,  there  is  a  small  rocky  island  near  Firando  that  has 
been  burning  and  trembling  for  many  centuries ;  and  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  is  another  which  has  thrown  out  lava  and  other 
combustible  matter,  at  different  intervals,  for  many  ages.  Sarth- 
quakes  are  of  such  common  occurrence  there  that  the  inhabitants  do 
not  regard  them.  They  imagine  them  to  be  caused  by  a  huge  whale 
creeping  under  the  islands.f 

On  the  coast  of  Japan  there  are  two  ^markable  and  dangeroos 
whirlpools.  One,  near  Simabara,  is  at  high  water  even  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea ;  but  the  tide  no  sooner  begins  to  ebb  than,  after  some 
violent  turnings,  it  suddenly  sinks  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  fathoms,  swal- 
lowing up  with  great  force  the  ships^  boats,  and  whatsoever  comes 
within  its  reach,  dashing  them  to  pieces  against  the  rocks  at  the  bot^ 
lorn,  where  they  sometimes  remain  under  water,  and  at  others  are 
thrown  out  again  at  several  miles  distance.  Tlie  other  whirlpool, 
which  lies  near  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Kijnokuni,  rushes  with  a 
loud  boisterous  noise  about  a  small  rocky  island,  which,  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  motion,  is  kept  in  perpetual  trembling.  But  though  this 
has  a  very  formidable  appearance,  it  is  esteemed  less  dangerous  than 
the  other;  for  its  noise  being  heard  at  a  considerable  distance,  it  may 
be  easily  avoided. 

We  are  inclined  to  discredit  these  stories  about  the  two  whirl- 
pools, though  they  come  from  the  pen  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith.  We  find  them  in  no  other  author.  The  Russian  explorers 
must  have  seen  them,  if  seen  by  any  one,  or  at  least  have  heard  of 
them  ;  and  yet  they  do  not  mention  them. 

The  entire  number  of  islands,  large  and  small,  composing  the  Em- 
pire of  Japan,  is  said  to  be  3,850.  Niphon,  the  largest,  is  about 
1,600  miles  long  and  60  wide. 

Agriculture. — All  owners  of  land  in  Japan  are  required  by  law, 
under  penalty  of  confiscation,  to  keep  their  property  in  good  produc- 
tive condition.  The  reason  of  this  law  is,  that  the  lands  may  be  able 
to  pay  a  large  land-tax  to  government.  The  result  of  this  law  has 
been,  that  the  soil,  though  not  naturally  fertile,  has  been  so  much 
improved  as  to  be  rendered  extremely  productive.  Few  plants,  ex- 
cept upon  the  hills,  are  found  in  a  natural  state,  and  the  face  of  the 
country,  even  on  the  mountain  sides,  f  which  are  formed  into  terraces, 
as  in  some  parts  of  Italy  and  Persia,)  is  so  diligently  cultivated  that, 
as  Thunberg  observes,  '*  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  country 
a  single  nook  of  untilled  land,  even  to  the  dry  summits  of  the 
mountains  ;"  and  this  is  confirmed  in  all  material  respects  by  Sie- 
bold,  one  of  the  latest  travelers  in  Japan.  In  the  southern  districts 
rice  is  raised  in  very  large  quantities,  as  it  forms  a  principal  article 
of  food  with  the  inhabitants  ;  but  wheat  is  little  grown  and  held  in 

•  Tkunherg^  vol.  iv.  Pp.  68-90.     Sitbold^  toL  i.  p.  325. 
\  B«T.  Thos.  Smith,  Wonekrt  of  Natur§, 
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high  estimation  ;  harley,  also  huckwheat,  a  bean  called  datdson,  and 
another,  the  sofa  dolickosj  (from  which  the  well-known  *'  soy"  sauce  is 
made,)  potatoes,  melons,  pumpkins  and  cucumbers,  are  raised  in 
great  abundance;  and  the  fruit-trees  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the 
orange,  lemon,  vine,  peach  and  mulberry,  the  last  of  which  is  care- 
fully raised  for  silkworms,  are  both  plentiful  and  highly  productive. 
Ginger  and  pepper  are  the  chief  spice  plants.  Cotton  is  cultivated  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  tobacco,  introduced  by  the  Jesuits,  is 
yery  generally  raised  in  the  south  islands.  The  grand  object  of  cul- 
tivation, however,  next  to  rice,  is  the  tea-plant^  introduced  from  Chi- 
na in  the  9th  century.  Not  only  are  there  large  tea  plantations, 
with  drying  houses,  dsc,  but  every  hedge  on  every  farm  consists  of 
the  tesrplant,  and  fhmishes  the  drink  of  the  farmer's  family  and  la- 
borers. The  fine  sorts  demand  extreme  care  in  their  cultivation. 
The  plant  thrives  best  on  well  watered  hill-sides,  and  they  are  said 
to  be  manured  with  dried  anchovies  and  a  liquor  pressed  out  of  mus- 
tard-seed. 

Among  the  trees  of  Japan,  the  Broussonetia  papyri/era  is  cultiva- 
ted for  its  bark,  which  is  converted  into  cloth  and  paper ;  and  the 
varnish  tree,  Bhus  vemiXj  for  its  gum,  used  in  varnishing  wooden 
furniture ;  the  camphor  laurel,  also  the  iron- tree,  the  oak,  fir  and  cy- 
press, are  common.  Timber,  however,  is  generally  scarce  in  Japan 
Proper,  and  it  is  supplied  from  the  northern  dependencies  of  Jesso 
and  Soghalien.  The  greater  part  of  the  provinces  of  Japan  are 
without  wood,  the  very  dense  population  having  long  since  consumed 
it  all. 

Japan  is  rich  in  silk.  Capt.  Golownin,  of  the  Russian  navy,  in  his 
Memoirs  of  a  Captivity  in  Japan^  says :  "Matsmai  is  reckoned  to  be 
one  of  the  very  poorest  towns ;  yet  we  constantly  saw  people  of  all 
ranks,  especially  women,  in  silk  dresses.  On  festivals  even  the  com- 
mon soldiers  wore  costly  silk  dresses.  If  we  consider  the  great 
population  of  the  Japanese  empire,  the  quantity  of  silk  must  be  very 
great,  even  if  only  rich  people  dressed  themselves  in  it" 

Sugar-cane  is  rare  in  Japan,  and  of  a  very  poor  quality. 

Cattle  and  other  Animals. — Pasturage  in  a  country  inhabited  by 
a  people  eating  scarcely  any  animal  food,  except  fish,  and  so  well 
supplied  with  cotton  and  silk  that  they  feel  no  want  of  wool  for  the 
manufacture  of  cloths,  must  necessarily  be  very  unimportant.  Buf^ 
faloes  and  oxen  are  not  numerous,  and  are  used  only  for  draught 
labor.  There  are  but  few  sheep,  first  introduced  by  the  Dutch.  The 
horses  are  of  inferior  size,  and  only  used  by  the  nobility.  There  are 
neither  mules  nor  asses,  and  hogs  are  found  only  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Nangasaki.  Dogs  are  very  common,  and  are  considered 
sacred  animals,  in  consequence  of  the  favor  which  they  enjoyed  from 
one  of  the  MikadoSj  or  supreme  emperors ;  and  cats  are  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  Japanese  ladies ;  so  that  dogs  and  cats  in  Japan  are  a 
rivileged  class  of  animals,  and  fare  sumptuously. 

Among  the  wild  animals  may  be  enumerated  bears,  wild  boars, 
foxes,  wild  dogs,  deer,  monkeys,  hares,  rats,  mice,  weasels ;  also  pan- 
thers, leopards  and  sables.    The  superstitions  Japanese  ascribe  to 
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foxes  the  power  of  the  deTil.  Apes  and  monkeys  are  worshiped,  and 
have  their  pagodas.  Stags  are  sacred  animals  also ;  and  thej  are 
looked  upon  with  so  great  veneration  and  respect  that^no  one  is  per- 
mitted to  make  an  attempt  upon  their  lives.  Stags  are  to  be  seen 
as  common  in  the  streets  of  the  towns  of  Japan  as  dogs  in  this  oomi- 
trj.  No  one  presumes  to  molest  them,  and  in  case  any  pers<»i 
should  accidentally  hurt  one  of  them,  it  would  cost  him  a  large  sum, 
if  not  his  life,  to  make  atonement  for  the  misdemeanor.  Should  the 
stag  happen  to  die  from  the  wound  he  had  received,  the  whole  street 
where  the  act  was  committed  would  be  demolished,  and  the  efiecte 
of  all  the  inhabitants  seized  upon  and  forfeited,  the  money  going  into 
the  public  treasury.*  This  severity  of  the  Japanese  laws  is  proba- 
bly owing  less  to  any  real  veneration  for  the  stag,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  than  to  a  desire  for  some  pretext  for  extorting  large 
sums  of  money  from  the  people. 

Birds  are  numerous,  and  of  many  varieties.  They  have  the  &1- 
con,  pelican,  crane,  heron,  pheasant,  duck,  wild-goose,  teal,  stork, 
pigeon,  raven,  lark,  and  other  small  birds.  The  crow  and  parrot  are 
unknown.  The  reptiles  and  insects  are  similar  to  those  of  America. 
The  seas  abound  in  fish.    Fish  are  in  Japan  what  meat  is  in  Europe. 

Manufactures. — ^The  industry  of  the  Japanese  will  bear  to  oe 
compared  with  that  of  the  Hindoos  or  Chinese.  The  artificers  in 
copper,  iron  and  steel  have  a  high  character^  and  the  swords  of  Japan 
rank  second  only  to  those  m^e  in  Khorassan.  Telescopes^  ther- 
mometers, watches  and  clocks  of  good  quality,  are  constructed  at 
Nangasaki ;  and  if  the  descriptions  of  Meylan,  in  his  work  on  Japan, 
may  be  credited,  the  Japanese  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  mechani- 
cal ingenuity.  Glass  is  made,  but  the  natives  are  unacquainted  with 
the  art  of  blowing  it.  Printing  was  introduced  in  the  13th  century, 
and  is  conducted  as  in  China,  by  means  of  wooden  blocks.  Engra- 
vings also  are  made,  but  in  a  very  clumsy  manner.  Silk  and  cotton 
&brics,  of  good  quality,  are  manufactured  in  quantities  almost  suffi- 
cient for  the  consumption  of  the  population.  Porcelain,  more  high- 
ly esteemed  even  than  that  of  China,  is  formed  from  two  peculiar 
kinds  of  earth  called  kaslin  petunsee.  The  art  of  lacquering  furniture 
with  gold,  silver,  and  various  pigments,  the  secret  of  which  was,  till 
lately,  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  Japanese,  and  hence  called 
Japanning,  is  practised  with  great  success,  and  the  specimens  that 
have  been  brought  from  Japan  exceed  in  excellence  every  other  sort 
of  European  japanned  wares,  though  only  second-rate  in  Japan. 

The  Japanese  manu&cture  paper  and  cordage  from  the  bark  of  the 
mulberry  and  other  trees.  The  art  of  building  is  little  understood 
by  them.  Their  houses  are  almost  universally  constructed  <^  tim- 
ber, covered  on  the  outside  with  plaster ;  and  the  inside  consists  usu- 
ally of  two  stories,  each  of  which,  when  divided,  is  parted  off  into 
close  rooms  by  flimsy  paper  partitions,  adorned,  or  rather  disfigured, 
with  garnish  and  bold  paintings.  Such  is  the  account  of  Siebold. 
Others  describe  the  houses  of  the  Japanese  as  plain  and  neat.     Those 

*  Japan  and  tk§  Japainete :  T.  Watts,  p.  44. 
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of  the  better  class  as  having  halls  with  splendid  ceilings,  and  stair- 
oases  equally  splendid. 

In  ship-building  the  Japanese  are  little  skilled ;  and  all  progress  in 
the  art  is  checked  by  a  law  which  prescribes  the  exact  form  in  which 
ships  shall  always  be  built — that  of  the  Chinese  junks.  Their  ships 
are  made  of  cedar,  fir,  or  camphor-wood.  Merchant  vessels  average 
about  70  feet  in  length  by  20  or  24  in  breadth,  and  carry  about 
100  or  150  tons.  Great  numbers  of  ships  are  employed  in  carrying 
on  the  trade  with  the  different  ports  of  the  empire.  Japanese  ships 
are  mere  boats  of  the  rudest  description,  and  quite  unfit  for  sea  navi- 
gation. The  Japanese  have  pilots  to  conduct  ships  in  and  out  of  port. 
They  are  also  supposed  to  be  able  to  foretell  Uie  weather,  and  are 
accordingly  consulted  by  captains  before  sailing.  In  dangerous  parts 
of  the  coasts  beacon-fires  are  kept  burning.* 

Trade  and  Commerce. — ^The  internal  trade  of  Japan  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  the  laws  have  for  their  chief  object  the  encouragement 
of  home  industry.  Every  means  is  used  to  facilitate  trade  between 
the  great  cities  of  the  empire.  The  best  of  roads  are  maintained  for 
the  laud-carriage,  and  coasting  vessels  line  the  shores.  The  shopa 
and  markets  of  all  the  great  cities  and  towns  are  always  well  sup- 
plied with  all  the  products  of  the  empire.  Great  &irs  are  also  held, 
at  stated  periods,  which  are  crowded  by  merchants  and  others  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Foreign  commerce,  as  is  well  known,  is  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
government.  An  edict,  published  in  1637,  and  still  in  full  force, 
makes  it  a  capital  offence  for  the  natives  to  travel  in  other  countries ; 
and  their  seamen,  even  when  accidentally  cast  on  foreign  shores,  are 
on  their  return  subjected  to  rigorous  examination,  and  sometimes  te- 
dious imprisonment,  to  purify  them  from  the  supposed  pollution 
contracted  abroad. 

Capt.  Grolownin,  of  the  Russian  navy,  who  was  long  in  captivity 
in  Japan,  says,  that  "  the  people  of  Japan,  in  general,  wish  to  trade 
with  foreigners,  particularly  with  Europeans.*'  Before  the  expulsion 
of  the  Portuguese  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  was  very  extensive. 
Their  ships  not  only  visited  all  the  coasts  of  China  and  all  of  the  East 
India  Islands,  but  they  even  went  as  far  west  as  Hindostan. 

The  Dutch  trade  in  Japan  is  very  humiliating,  and  disgraceful  to 
the  whole  Dutch  nation.  Capt.  Golownin  observes  that  the  trade 
"is  on  such  hard  terms,  that  the  Dutch  in  Japan  more  resemble 
prisoners  than  freemen  who  are  engaged  in  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  a  friendly  power." 

"  In  every  port  of  Japan,"  says  Golownin,  "  there  is  a  bureau  or 
custom-house,  which  has  the  superintendence  of  the  loading  and  un- 
loading of  goods,  takes  care  that  nothing  is  privately  imported  or  ex- 
ported, levies  the  duties,"f  &c.     The  duty  is  paid  either  to  the  empe- 

*  Siebold^  vol.  i.  pp.  218-20.  Golownin :  Captirity  in  Japan. 

t  The  Rer.  Thoa.  Smith,  in  his  freat  work  m  14  vols.,  poblished  in  Philadelphia  in 
1806.  contradicta  this  statement.  He  sayi :  *'  Custom-hoases  are  not  known,  either  in  the 
interior  of  the  eoantry  or  on  its  coastS}  and  no  castoms  are  demanded,  either  on  imports 
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ror  or  to  a  prince  of  the  empire.  Each  port  has  a  harbor-master, 
whose  duties  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  same  officer  in  this 
country.     They  are  the  superintendents  of  the  pilots. 

For  the  advantage  of  the  merchants  and  to  facilitate  trade,  the 
government  publishes  a  kind  of  commercial  gazette,  which  contains 
an  account  of  the  prices  of  goods  in  the  difierent  parts  of  the  enapiie. 
Bulletins  are  also  circulated  in  all  the  provinces,  from  time  to  time, 
informing  all  of  the  actual  condition  and  prospects  of  the  ooming 
crops  of  rice,  cotton,  com,  and  other  productions. 

In  order  also  to  extend  trade  over  the  whole  empire,  says  Golow- 
nin,  and  give  the  merchants  more  resources  and  facilities,  the  Japan- 
ese have  introduced  bills  of  exchange  and  promissorv  notes,  like  those 
of  Europe  and  America,  under  the  protection  of  tne  laws.  In  one 
of  the  southern  principalities  of  Japan  there  are  bank*notes  which 
circulate  as  money. 

The  Dutch  had  their  earliest  factory  on  the  island  of  Ferato,  but 
they  were  removed  in  1641  to  Nangasaki,  by  the  emperor^s  orders^ 
at  which  place  alone,  in  common  with  the  Chinese  and  Coreans,  they 
are  allowed  to  bring  their  goods  for  sale ;  but  the  number  of  vessels 
allowed  to  come  each  year,  and  the  quantity  of  each  description  of 
goods  to  be  sold,  are  strictly  defined ;  and  the  residents  in  the  factory 
are  restricted  to  eleven  only.  The  Dutch  are  obliged  to  send  valuable 
presents,  which  are  in  fact  a  tribute  to  the  9Jogun;  and  once  in  four 
years  the  siiperintendent  of  the  Dutch  factory  is  obliged  to  make  a 
journey  to  Jeddo,  carrying  gifls  of  more  than  usual  value,  which, 
together  with  the  expenses  of  the  journey,  cost  him  about  $15,000. 

The  Dutch  import  into  Japan  raw  silk,  woolen,  cotton  and  linen 
cloths  of  various  kinds,  sugar,  dye-woods,  seal-skins,  pepper  and 
other  spices,  quicksilver,  tin,  iron,  cinnabar,  glass-wares,  ivory,  medi- 
cines, saltpetre,  alum,  watches,  looking-glasses,  mathematical  in- 
struments, dec,  dec.  The  Chinese  supply  the  Japanese  with  silk,  tea, 
sugar,  dried  Rsh,  whale  oil,  porcelain,  wrought  and  unwrought  ivory, 
nankeen,  moist  sugar,  ginseng-root,  medical  herbs,  alum,  and  divers 
trifles,  such  as  fans,  tobacco  pipes,  &c.,  dec. 

The  exports  of  the  Japanese  are  copper,  varnish,  lacquered  goods, 
salted  and  dried  fish,  sea-cabbage,  camphor,  silks,  porcelain,  soja- 
dolichos,  and  all  kinds  of  Japanese  manufactures.  Sea-cabbsge, 
which  is  accounted  almost  worthless  by  other  nations,  not  only  gives 
food  to  millions  of  people  in  Japan,  but  is  also  an  article  of  com- 
merce.  It  is  cooked  in  various  ways,  and  is  the  chief  article  of  food 
with  the  poor.  It  is  also  eaten  by  the  rich,  and  is  used  also  in  the 
emperor's  kitchen. 

Golownin  states  that  he  saw  three  kinds  of  coins  in  Japan,  gold, 
silver  and  copper.    The  latter  are  round,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle 

or  exports,  from  strangers  or  natives— an  exemption  which  few  other  coantries  possess. 
But  no  prohibited  goods  can  be  smuggled  into  the  country  on  account  of  the  Tigilanco 
that  is  used  to  prevent  it." 

We  cannot  credit  this  statement;  for  Captain  Golownin  was  an  eye-witness  of  thtn^  in 
Japan ;  while  Mr.  Smith  only  wrote  from  report.  We  do  not  look  upon  Mr.  Smith's 
ereat  work  as  very  reliable.  It  was  wriuen  half  a  century  ago,  when  mach  leaa  was 
iuiown  of  Japan  than  now. 
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hj  which  they  are  carried  on  a  string.  ''  The  gold  and  silver  coins," 
says  Golownin,  '^are  longish,  four-cornered,  and  thicker  than  an 
imperial.  The  name,  value,  date  of  the  year,  and  name  of  the 
maker,  are  stamped  on  each.^'    The  gold  coins  are  the 

Itzib,  worth £0    88.  9d.  sterling. 

Kobaog,  <'     , 1     7    4         " 

Obon,      '«     6    3    0         •• 

Accounts  in  Japan  are  kept  in  thaihj  mas  and  eondorins,  the  values 
of  which  are : 

lOcondorioi  eqnalto • 1  mM, 

lOmas,  «*      lthtil;and 

Ithail,  *<      75  cents  of  our  znoaey. 

Large  payments  are  mostly  made  in  silver  ingots  of  a  fixed  weight 
and  value. 

Mineral  Wealth  of  Japan. — The  Japanese  islands  are  rich  in 
minerals.  Copper  is  very  abundant.  ^*  The  inhabitants,"  says  Go- 
lownin, '*  cover  with  it  the  roofs  and  joints  of  some  of  their  houses, 
and  the  fore  part  of  their  ships.  About  nine-tenths  of  all  that  the 
Dutch  export  from  Japan  is  copper.  Iron  is  not  so  abundant,  but 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  home  demand.  In  several  parts 
of  the  empire  there  are  considerable  gold  and  silver  mines ;  but  the 
government  does  not  permit  them  all  to  be  worked,  in  order  that 
the  value  of  the  metals  may  not  be  depreciated.  The  Japanese  use 
gold  and  silver  for  various  purposes  besides  for  coins.  Their  temples 
and  palaces  are  magnificently  ornamented  with  them.  Those  of  dis- 
tinction wear  swords,  having  gold  or  silver  hilts  and  scabbards.  The 
rich  use  gold  and  silver  pipes,  and  a  great  number  of  articles  in 
common  use  are  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver.  It  is  said  that  in 
the  principal  cities  there  are  numerous  pubHc  houses  with  gilded 
roofs. 

The  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  says  Malte  Brun,  abound  in 
the  Empire  of  Japan.  This  was  well  known  at  one  time  to  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  afterwards  to  the  Dutch,  who  exported  considerable 
cargoes.  Gold  is  found  almost  everywhere  in  Japan;  but  in  order 
to  keep  up  its  value  by  scarcity,  there  is  a  prohibition  against  dig- 
ging beyond  a  determinate  depth ;  and  no  mine  can  be  opened  or 
worked  without  the  express  permission  of  the  emperor,  who  claims 
two-thirds  of  the  produce,  leaving  the  other  third  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  land.  Gold  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  sands,  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  extracted  from  copper  pyrites.  The  purest  and 
richest  mines  are  at  Sido  in  Niphon,  and  at  Surewga.  Silver  was 
formerly  more  abundant  in  Japan  than  now.  The  Japanese  regard 
it  as  rarer  than  gold.  It  is  said  that  there  are  rich  silver  mines  in 
the  province  of  Bungo,  and  in  the  most  northerly  parts  of  the  em- 
pire near  Kattami.  Copper  mixed  largely  with  gold  forms  the  chief 
wealth  of  several  provinces,  and  the  most  valuable  of  their  exports. 

Amber,  sulphur,  pumice-stone,  agates,  pearls,  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones,  are  found  in  Japan.  It  is  rich  in  pearls.  Lead  and 
tin  abound.    The  Japanese  (says  Golownin)  cast  their  muskets  and 
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cannon-balls  of  tin,  in  preparation  for  war  in  time  of  peace.  7%ey 
have  had  no  war  for  200  years. 

Sulphur  is  in  vast  quantities.  One  of  the  islands  (says  Grolownin) 
is  entirely  covered  with  it.  This  island  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  Japan.  Marble  is  abundant,  but  stone  for  building 
is  not  used  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  eartliqtiakes.  This  is  also 
the  reason  why  they  build  their  houses  low  and  of  such  light  ma- 
terials. 

Government  and  Laws. — ^The  Japanese  government  is  that  of  an 
hereditary  and  absolute  monarchy.  The  supreme  power  was  origi- 
nally vested  in  an  ecclesiastical  emperor  called  DaArismii*  or  Mikado, 
In  1583,  Joritomo,  the  emperor's  Sjogun^  or  military  commander, 
usurped  the  civil  government,  and  since  that  time  the  Mikado^  who  is 
the  real  emperor,  has  been  a  mere  puppet,  in  a  state  of  dependence 
on  his  sjogun,  or  prime  minister  and  military  chief  of  the  empire. 
All  enactments,  however,  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  emperor  before 
they  can  have  legal  force.  He  alone  confers  honorary  distinctions, 
and  has  the  entire  control  of  religion  and  education.  He  is  regard- 
ed a  sacred  person,  and  is  styled  the  Son  of  Heaven.  Any  further 
connection  with  sublunary  anairs  than  that  mentioned  above,  it  is 
thought,  would  degrade  and  profane  his  holy  character.  His  court 
is  at  Miako,  where  he  lives  secluded  in  a  large  palace,  surrounded 
by  numerous  officers,  who  treat  him  with  almost  divine  honors.  His 
person  is  considered  too  sacred  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  and  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  still  less  to  the  view  of  his  subjects.  He  is  conse> 
quently  confiDed  within  his  palace.  His  hair,  nails  and  beard  are 
not  cleaned  or  cut  by  day-light,  these  operations  being  always  per- 
formed when  he  is  asleep.  He  never  eats  twice  off  the  same  plate, 
nor  uses  any  vessel  a  second  time,  they  being  invariably  broken  to 
prevent  them  from  falling  into  unhallowed  hands.  His  finances  are 
derived  from  the  taxes  collected  from  Miako  and  the  surrounding 
territory ;  from  certain  revenues  from  the  treasury  of  the  sjogun, 
and  from  the  fees  paid  on  the  admission  to  honorable  dignities  and 
offices.  His  income  is  so  small,  and  his  dependents  so  numerous, 
that  he  lives  in  splendid  poverty — the  mere  tool  of  the  sjogun. 

The  sjogun,  who  is,  in  fact,  the  emperor,  holds  his  court  at  Jeddo, 
and  exercises  entire  authority  over  the  lives  and  property  of  the  na- 
tives, controlled  only  by  the  enactments  and  usages  of  former  em- 
perors, which  suffer  little  change.  He  also  controls  directly  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  five  great  cities,  Jeddo,  Miako,  Osaki,  Sakai  and  Nan- 
gasaki. 

Each  of  the  provinces  is  governed  by  a  prince  called  Daimio  or 
high-named  ;  and  under  each  prince  are  governors  of  districts,  called 
Siomio,  or  well-named.  The  daimios  are  appointed  by  the  sjogun, 
to  whom  they  are  accountable,  giving  hostages  for  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  their  authority.  They  have  the  revenues  of  their  respective 
proviQces,  with  which  they  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  province. 

*  Dairisma  means  "  Lord  of  the  Dairi ;"  the  term  da»ri  being  the  name  of  the  court 
of  the  MikadOf  or  emperor. 
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They  reside  usually  in  large  towns,  in  castles  fortified  with  strong 
gates  and  lofby  towers.  Once  a  year,  in  token  of  subjection,  they  re- 
pair to  the  Sjogun's  court,  at  Jeddo,  with  splendid  retinues,  and  bear- 
ing valuable  presents,  constituting  a  main  portion  of  his  yearly 
revenues. 

The  executive  department  of  the  emperor' is  confided  to  seven 
ministers,  as  follows : 
Minister  of  internal  economy  and  finance. 
Minister  of  commerce  and  i^vigation. 
Minister  of  public  works. 
Minister  of  police. 

Minister  of  civil  and  criminal  legislation. 
Minister  of  war,  and 
Minister  of  religion. 

The  supreme  judicial  council,  called  Gorondje,  is  composed  of  five 
daimios,  who  assist  the  Kubo  in  his  decisions  on  political  offences. 
A  senate  of  15  daimios  or  nobles  forms  a  subordinate  court  cognizant 
of  civil  and  criminal  cases.* 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  the  laws  are  so  f&w  and 
so  strict,  and  even  cruel  and  vindictive,  as  those  of  Japan.     Did  not 
all  writers  agree  on  this  subject,  we  should  be  disposed  to  discredit 
the  accounts  which  are  given.   Most  crimes  are  punished  with  death, 
even  perjury,  or  the  smallest  theft.    Scarcely  any  distinction  is  made 
between  crimes,  every  one  being  regarded  as  an  audacious  and  un- 
pardonable attempt  to  tr^sgress  the  hallowed  laws  of  the  empire, 
and  to  violate  justice.    Fines  are  regarded  by  the  Japanese  as  repug- 
nant to  reason  and  equity,  because  the  rich  may  thereby  be  absolved 
from  all  punishments.  Gambling  is  a  capital  onence,  punishable  with 
death.     He  who  kills  another,  even  though  innocently,  and  in  his 
own  defence,  dies  without  mercy  ;  but  if  he  kill  one  maliciously,  and 
not  in  self-defence,  he  not  only  dies,  but  all  his  kindred,  father, 
mother,  brothers,  sisters,  and  all  related  to  him  by  blood,  and  all  his 
slaves,  are  put  to  death  with  him  at  the  same  time,  for  his  crime 
alone.     It  is  a  literal  carrying  out  of  '*  the  punishment  of  the  sins  of 
the  father  upon  sons  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation."    The 
crimes  for  which  all  the  family  or  kindred  are  put  to  death  are  ex- 
tortion, coining,  arson,  murder,  and  many  others.     The  estate  of  the 
whole  family  is  also  confiscated.     Such  severity  is  doubtless  resorted 
to,  more  to  replenish  the  public  treasury  than  to  satisfy  their  horror  of 
crime.     Favor  is  shown  only  to  princes  and  nobles,  who  are  some- 
times banished  to  the  barren  island  of  Faitsensima^  where  they  are 
kept  in  a  half-starved  condition. 

The  modes  of  punishment  are  the  most  cruel  imaginable.  De- 
capitation, ripping  open  the  body,  roasting  before  a  slow  fire,  dip- 
ping in  boiling  oil  or  water,  quartering  the  body  by  attaching  a  horse 
to  each  limb,  are  very  ordinary  punishments.  Gentlemen  and  sol- 
diers are  allowed  to  be  their  own  executioners,  by  ripping  up  their 
own  bodies.    All  others  must  submit  to  the  public  executioner. 

*  McColbcli't  Geog.  Diet.,  An.  Japan. 
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Masters  have  the  power  of  putting  a  servant  to  death  for  the 
slightest  offence,  the  master  being  the  judge.  The  torture  is  also 
used  to  extort  evidence.  Dealing  in  contraband  goods  is  punished 
with  death,  and  the  punishment  extends  to  every  individual  coo- 
cemed  in  the  traffic,  both  buyer  and  seller.  The  prisons  are  gloomy 
and  horrid  abodes,  containing  places  for  torture  and  executions.  The 
police  is  extremely  strict,  and  in  the  large  towns  each  street  has  a 
chief  officer,  called  the  ot^ma,  who  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  order,  the  punishment  of  delinquents,  and  the  registration  of  btrthsy 
marriages  and  deaths.  Besides  these,  four  superintendents  regulate 
the  economy  of  the  towns,  and  rigorously  punish,  often  with  death, 
the  most  trifling  infraction  of  public  order  or  peace,  information  of 
which  is  obtained  by  an  established  system  of  espionage.  In  every 
village  there  is  a  place  surrounded  with  palisades,  containing  in  the 
middle  an  inscription,  in  large  characters,  consisting  of  a  code  of  po- 
lice regulations.  The  inhabitants  in  each  street  of  a  town  are  ac- 
countable in  a  body  for  the  offences  committed  by  any  one  of  their 
number. 

Revenues. — ^The  public  revenue  of  Japan  consists  of  the  proceeds 
of  taxes  on  lands  and  houses.  All  lands  are  assumed  to  be  the 
property  of  the  state,  and  are  rated  according  to  their  fertility.  The 
taxes  are  very  high,  exceeding,  it  is  said,  sometimes  one-half  or  evai 
three-fourths  of  the  produce.  This  is  difficult  to  believe.  Tenants 
who  neglect  the  cultivation  of  their  land  are  punished  by  ejectment 
Houses  are  rated  according  to  their  extend  of  street  frontage,  and  the 
amount  in  which  the  holders  are  mulcted  is  greatly  increased  by 
forced  presents  to  the  civil  officers,  and  dues  for  maintaining  the 
temples  and  idols.  The  actual  amount  of  the  emperor's  revenues  is 
unknown ;  but  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  land  tax,  and  the  contribu- 
tions from  the  daimios,  or  governors  of  provinces,  who  farm  the 
taxes,  is  an  immense  sum.  According  to  Dr.  Talbot  Watts,  "late 
in  the  service  of  the  Hon.  B.  E.  I.  Company,"  the  revenues  of  the  Ja- 
panese lords  amount  to  73,600,000  crowns,  or  about  $82,000,000.  Hie 
same  writer  declares  that  the  emperor  has  vast  treasures  of  gold  and 
silver  hoarded  up  in  his  numerous  castles — that  the  amount  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  that  the  emperor's  revenue  for  only  two  months  is 
sufficient  to  defray  his  enormous  expenses  for  a  whole  year.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  wealth  of  the  emperor  is  enormous,  as  the 
Japanese  have  had  neither  rebellions  nor  wars  to  exhaust  their 
treasury  for  near  200  years.  During  this  long  period  of  profound 
peace  wealth  has  immensely  accumulated.  Some  of  the  lords  have 
a  yearly  revenue  of  more  than  2,000,000  of  crowns.* 

Japanese  Army. — ^Tbe  standing  army  of  the  emperor  is  100,000 
foot  and  20,000  horse,  as  a  peace  establishment.     Besides  these,  the 

*  Vareoius,  in  hiB  Description  of  Jtpao,  hts  giren  an  acconnt  of  tbe  rerennes  of  Japtn 
for  each  province  separately.  He  makes  the  som  total  9,834  Dutch  tons  of  gold»  which, 
Talaing  the  ton  at  £10,000,  would  be  upwards  of  XSO.OOO.OOO  sterliog.  or  $97,200,000^ 
without  reckoning  the  prorinces  and  towns  which  depend  immediately  on  the  emperor.  But 
tliese  revenues  are  not  to  be  considered  as  natioou,  being  paid  in  kind  to  the  difiereat 
princes. 
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lords  are  obliged  to  maintain,  when  required,  a  certain  number  of 
soldiers  in  proportion  to  their  revenue.  This  enables  the  emperor  to 
call  into  the  field,  at  any  time,  an  army  of  368,000  foot  and  38,800 
horse,  in  addition  to  his  regular  army  of  100,000  foot  and  20,000 
horse.  Most  of  the  lords  maintain,  out  of  a  mere  love  of  show,  and 
to  please  the  emperor,  twice  as  many  soldiers  as  they  are  required  to 
support.* 

The  cavalry  are  armed  with  corselets,  but  the  foot  have  only  head- 
pieces. The  offensive  arms  of  the  horse  are  short  muskets,  half-pikes, 
bows  and  arrows  and  cimeters.  The  foot  wear  two  cimeters,  and 
carry  muskets,  pikes,  and  large  knives.  They  are  divided  into  com- 
panies of  fifty  soldiers  each,  and  commanded  by  a  captain,  lieutenant, 
and  ten  corporals.  Five  companies  form  a  body,  who  are  commanded 
by  one  officer,  and  every  fifty  companies  have  their  colonel. 

The  artillery  consists  of  only  a  few  brass  cannon  and  light  pieces. 
The  generals  have  no  permanent  office,  being  appointed  in  case  of 
war  by  the  emperor  or  princes.  Discipline  and  fortifications  are 
little  understood,  and  their  batteries  consist  usually  of  a  few  odd-look- 
ing walls,  raised  without  either  order  or  apparent  object. 

Religion. — ^The  Japanese  believe  that  they  are  descended  from  the 
gods,  and  consequently  they  regard  Europeans  as  beings  of  a  very 
inferior  order  in  the  scale  of  creation.  Their  religion  is  the  grossest 
paganism.  They  are.  divided  into  numerous  religious  sects,  each 
maintaining  very  opposite  tenets ;  yet,  notwithstanding  th^s,  they  live 
together  in  great  harmony  and  concord,  difference  of  opinion  not 
being  considered  by  them  as  any  cause  for  dissension.  .  Christians 
would  do  well  to  imitate  this.  It  was  not  for  their  religion  that  the 
Jesuits  became  offensive  to  them  ;  but  for  their  want  of  toleration, 
their  desire  to  subject  all  to  Christianity,  whether  they  believed  in  it 
or  not,  and  their  haughty,  grasping  disposition,  and  their  wish,  finally, 
to  overthrow  the  government. 

The  number  of  their  deities  is  so  great  that  almost  every  trade  has 
its  tutelary  divinity,  afler  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans.  They  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  eternal,  omnipotent 
spirit,  supreme  in  power  and  might.  Their  principal  priests  are 
appointed  by  the  ecclesiastical  emperor,  and  every  sect  has  its 
respective  temples  and  idols.  Their  temples  are  always  built  on  the 
highest  places.  The  priests  in  each  are  very  numerous,  and  perform 
scarcely  any  other  functions  than  keeping  the  temples  clean,  lighting 
the  fires  and  lamps,  and  presenting  offerings  of  flowers  to  their  idols. 
No  sermons  are  preached,  no  hymns  sung.  Such  as  please  to  pay 
their  devotions  are  at  all  times  welcome  to  approach  and  leave  their 
ofiferings.  Even  strangers  are  not  forbidden  to  enter  the  temples, 
and  even  to  take  up  their  lodgings  in  them  at  night  when  they  can* 
not  find  lodgings  elsewhere.  In  this  our  Christian  land,  the  poor  man 
who  has  no  money  to  pay  for  a  night's  lodging,  would  be  treated  as 
a  criminal,  and  dragged  to  a  prison,  if  found  sleeping  even  on  the  hard 
stone  steps  of  a  Christian  church ! 

*  Watts :  Japan  and  the  JapanH^j  p.  14. 
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The  Japanese  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  s 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Aocordlng  to  their  tradi- 
tions, the  souls  of  the  yirtuous  have  a  place  assi^ed  them  immedi- 
ately under  heaven,  while  those  of  the  wicked  are  doomed  to  wand^ 
to  and  fro  under  the  canopy  of  the  sky,  in  order  to  expiate  their  sins. 
They  do  not  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  '^The  whole 
tenor  of  their  doctrine,"  says  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  '^  has  no  other 
object  than  to  render  mankind  virtuous  in  this  life.  Hieir  chief  and 
universal  care  is  to  preserve  a  good  conscience,  and  to  pay  due 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  their  sovereign.  They  abstain  from  imima] 
food,  are  loth  to  shed  blood,  and  will  not  touch  any  dead  body.** 

They  believe  that  the  souls  of  foxes  are  devils,  and  these  are  thdr 
only  devils.  Believing  that  their  gods  know  all  things,  they  think, 
therefore,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  pray  to  them.  There  is  no  visible 
representation  of  the  Almighty  in  any  of  their  temples,  though  some- 
times they  keep  in  a  box  a  small  image  of  the  inferior  deity  to  whom 
the  temple  is  dedicated.  Tensio-Dai^in  is  the  most  ancient  of  their 
gods.  His  temple  is  at  Isie.  It  is  very  old,  and  has  no  other  ornsp 
ments  than  a  mirror  and  slips  of  white  paper  hung  about  the  wallS| 
to  denote  that  nothing  impure  can  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  that 
from  his  all-seeing  eye  nothing  can  be  hid.  All  are  expected  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  this  temple  at  least  once  in  their  lives.  Pilgrimages 
are  very  common  in  Japan,  in  which  great  austerities  are  practised. 

Nunneries  have  been  established  in  Japan  upwards  of  a  thousapd 
years.  These  belong  to  the  Buddhists,  whose  religion  was  introduced 
from  China  in  the  6th  century.  There  are  also  Jambos,  or  mountain 
monks,  who  live  a  secluded  and  ascetic  life ;  also  blind  monks,  who 
have  deprived  themselves  of  sight,  that  they  might  not  behold  vice 
around  them.  Occasionally,  in  pursuance  of  vows,  men  entirely 
naked  are  met  with,  who  are  on  a  visit  to  the  different  temples. 
Multitudes  of  religious  beggars,  with  shaved  heads,  are  also  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets ;  and  singing  girls,  in  the  assumed  habits  of  nuns, 
procure  from  the  rich  large  sums. 

.  The  oldest  form  of  religious  worship  in  Japan  does  not  at  all 
resemble  that  of  the  Chinese  or  Buddhists.  This  is  the  purest  sect  in 
Japan.  It  teaches  the  doctrine  of  a  heaven  for  the  good  and  a  hell  for 
the  bad ;  also  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In  every  Japanese  house 
is  an  oratory,  in  which  the  natives  offer  up,  morning  and  evening, 
prayers  to  the  supreme  deity,  through  the  mediation  of  the  mikado, 
or  of  inferior  spirits  called  Aramt,  they  believing  that  the  supreme 
deity  is  too  great  to  be  addressed  in  prayer  directly.  The  kami  con- 
sists of  492,  who  were  bom  spirits,  and  2,640,  who  are  canonized  mor- 
tals. To  these  kami  temples  are  erected.  Large  gates  and  tri- 
umphal arches  lead  to  the  temples,  which,  with  the  buildings  of  the 
priests,  form  oflen  stately  edifices.  Various  eatables  are  offered  up 
to  the  kami  as  sacrifices,  and  anciently  human  beings  were  sacrificed. 
The  priests  are  allowed  to  marry. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Buddhists  of  Japan  are  divided  into  two 
classes :  those  of  the  priests,  the  Esoteric;  and  those  of  the  people, 
the  Exoteric.    According  to  the  first,  man  sprang  from  nothing^  and 
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therefore  has  no  evil  in  him  originally.  The  soul  within  is  God  guid- 
ing our  actions,  and  by  following  the  bent  of  the  soul  we  escape  evil. 
The  soul  is  immortal,  and  after  death  resides  in  the  palace  of  Grod,  if 
good ;  but  if  bad,  it  floats  eternally  in  the  void  of  space.  When  a 
virtuous  man  is  needed  on  earth,  a  soul  is  sent  from  heaven  to 
occupy  here  below  a  human  body.  The  Exoteric  doctrines  are: 
that  in  the  other  world,  before  the  great  judge,  iSWiooo,  stands  a  large 
mirror,  in  which  the  actions  of  all  mankind  are  imaged  forth.  Near 
this  mirror  stand  two  spirits,  who  observe  and  report  the  deeds  of 
every  person,  and  a  third  records  them  in  a  book — the  Book  of  Life 
— ^by  which  the  souls  of  the  dead  will  ultimately  be  judged,  and, 
according  to  their  sentences,  sent  to  their  places  of  rewaids  and  pun- 
ishments. Amida,  the  saving  deity,  is  the  god  of  paradise ;  and  the 
way  to  ensure  a  journey  on  the  gokurak^  or  road  to  paradise,  (one  only 
out  of  six  to  which  departed  spirits  may  be  sent,)  is  an  obedience  to 
the  five  commandments,  viz. :  not  to  kill  any  living  creature ;  not  to 
lie ;  not  to  commit  adultery ;  not  to  get  drunk ;  and  not  to  steal. 
One  of  the  roads  for  the  dead  is  Tsikuiyo,  or  the  road  to  the  hell  of 
animals ;  and  hence  the  Buddhists  of  Japan  believe  in  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls  into  animals  as  well  as  men. 

There  is  also  in  Japan  the  sect  of  Syimtoo^  which  professes  the 
morality  of  Confucius.  It  is  quite  separate  from  any  of  the  above 
mentioned  creeds,  and  has  existed  in  Japan  since  A.  D.  59.  There, 
as  in  China,  its  only  object  is  the  inculcation  of  a  virtuous  life  in  this 
world,  without  reference  to  any  after  state  of  existence. 

The  priests  of  Buddha,  in  Japan,  are  called  Bonzes.  They  are  very 
numerous,  comprising  both  naales  and  females.  They  are  under  a 
vow  of  celibacy,  as  in  other  countries,  and  have  convents  for  both 
sexes. 

A  few  days  afiier  the  commencement  of  the  new  je^r^  is  performed 
the  ceremonv  of  trampling  on  such  images  as  represent  the  Cross, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  Jesus  Christ.  This  ceremony  is  required  by 
the  government,  in  order  to  imprint  on  the  minds  of  the  people  an 
abhorrence  of  Christianity,  or  more  properly  speaking,  of  that  form  of 
it  which  the  Portuguese  introduced ;  and  also  to  discover,  in  this  way, 
whether  any  remains  of  it  still  remain  in  Japan ;  for  which  reason 
the  ceremony  is  chiefly  performed  in  such  places  as  were  formerly 
most  frequented  by  the  Christians.  At  Nangasaki  it  continues  four 
days,  after  which  tiie  images  are  laid  by  till  the  next  year.  Every 
native  inhabitant,  except  the  governor  and  his  attendants,  must  be 
present  at^his  ceremony.  Captain  Golownin  says,  that  the  people 
are  not  only  required  to  trample  on  the  cross,  but  also  on  other 
insiffnia  of  the  Roman  faith.  There  is  a  law  in  Japan  forbidding  any 
one  hiring  a  servant  without  receiving  first  a  certificate  of  hb  not  being 
a  Christian.  When  a  person  dies  at  Nangasaki,  they  produce  wit- 
nesses to  testify  that  the  person  was  not  a  Christian  at  the  time  of  his 
death ;  nay,  they  examine  the  corpse  with  the  utmost  care,  in  order 
to  be  convinced  that  there  is  no  mark  of  Christianity  about  it,  or  of 
any  punishment  inflicted  on  that  account ;  after  which  they  draw  up 
a  certificate  in  favor  of  the  deceased. 
VOL.  I.  87 
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PoPOLATiOK  OF  Japak. — The  exact  population  of  Japan  is  un- 
known. Aocording  to  the  moet  moderate  estimates  it  is  about 
50,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Japanese  dependencies. 
The  accounts  of  all  travelers  concur  in  assigning  to  Japan  a  prodigioos 
population.  Thunberg,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  denseness  of  the  popu- 
lation, says  that  the  Tokai&y  the  principal  of  the  seven  great  roads 
of  Japan,  is  sometimes  as  much  crowded  with  travelers  as  the  streets 
of  any  European  capital  with  passengers.  Hie  estimate  of  50,000,000 
would  give  only  184  to  the  square  mile,  calling  the  area  of  Japan 
266,000  square  miles. 

Manvsbs  and  CtrsTOMS.— The  people  of  Japan  are  divided  into 
eight  classes :  the  princes,  nobles,  priests,  soldiers,  civil  officers,  mer- 
chants, artisans^  and  laborers.  The  caste  system  is  strictly  pursued, 
and  each  follows  the  employment  of  his  fathers,  whatever  his  talents 
may  be  for  a  different  pursuit  The  Japanese  appear  to  be  a  mixed 
hice  of  Mongolian  and  Malay  blood.  They  are  in  general  well 
made,  active  and  supple,  with  yellpw  complexions,  small  and  deeply 
set  eyes,  short  and  rather  flat  noses,  broad  heads,  and  thick  black  hair, 
which  is  allowed  to  grow  only  on  the  crown.  Hie  Japanese  dress  in 
loose  flowing  robes  of  silk  or  cotton,  the  family  arms  being  usually 
worked  into  the  back  and  breast  of  the  outer  robe.  Over  tl4 
ordinary  robes  is  worn,  on  state  occasions,  a  robe  of  ceremony.  The 
males  generally  wear  two  or  three  robes  at  once ;  but  the  women 
often  have  on  dieir  persons  thirty  or  forty  robes,  one  over  the  other, 
and  yet  all  so  fine  and  thin  as  not  to  weigh,  collectivelv,  more  than 
four  or  five  pounds.  The  robes  are  listened  around  t£e  body  by  a 
belt,  four  inches  broad  for  the  men,  and  twelve  for  the  women. 
Stockings  are  not  worn.  Their  shoes  are  of  rice  straw  or  of  rattan, 
and  are  generally  very  poor.  The  Japanese  never  enter  their 
houses  with  their  shoes  on,  but  always  leave  them  at  the  door. 

The  higher  classes  wear  a  sort  of  trousers,  resembling  a  fuU  plaited 
petticoat  drawn  up  between  the  1^.  They  also  wear  one  or  more 
swords,  according  to  their  rank.  'Die  lower  orders  are  not  allowed  to 
wear  swords. .  Priests,  physicians  and  youths,  are  exempt  from  shav- 
ing the  head.  The  women  wear  their  hair  long,  and  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  turban,  stuck  full  of  pieces  of  highly  polished  tortoise  shell. 
The  Japanese  ladies  paint  their  faces  red  and  white,  stain  their  lips 
purple,  and  their  teeUi  black,  after  marriage.  Hats  are  only  worn 
when  it  rains,  but  the  fan  is  carried  at  all  times,  and  by  all  classes. 
Thoir  gait  is  awkward,  owing  partly  to  their  clumsy  shoes ;  but  that 
of  the  women  is  the  worst,  from  their  so  tightly  bandaging  their  hips 
as  to  turn  their  feet  inward.    Tight  shoes  are  not  worn. 

Polygamy  is  not  practised,  even  by  the  nobles,  and  far  more  free- 
dom is  permitted  to  the  female  sex  than  in  China.  Many  of  the 
ladies  are  well  educated,  and  almost  all  play  on  musical  instruments. 
Concubines  are  kiept  in  numbers,  varying  aocording  to  the  means  of 
the  owner ;  but  thev  hold  a  rank  much  inferior  to  that  of  wives. 
Prostitutes  are  found  in  every  town,  in  greater  numbers  than  in  any 
country  of  Asia  except  Hindostan ;  and  so  little  discredit  is  attach^ 
to  their  abominable  profession,  that  they  are  visited  by  married 
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females,  and  receiTed  back  without  remark  into  respectable  eodetj  * 
The  law  allows  but  one  wife,  who  is  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
husband.  Marriages  are  contracted  by  the  parents  for  their  children, 
and  the  young  couple  know  nothing  of  what  is  done,  and  never  see 
one  another  till  the  hour  of  the  ceremony.  This  is  performed  in  the 
temple  by  a  bonze,  or  priest,  before  the  altar  of  the  god  of  marriage, 
who  has  the  head  of  a  dog — an  emblem  of  mutual  fidelity.  The  bride, 
standing  before  the  altar,  lights  a  torch  by  one  of  the  lamps  burning 
around  the  temple,  at  the  same  time  pronouncing  a  form  of  words 
dictated  by  the  priest.  The  bridegroom  next  lights  his  torch  by  that 
held  by  the  bride,  and  the  priest  dismisses  them  with  his  benediction. 
Two  oxen  are  sacrificed  to  the  god,  and  the  parties  retire  to  their 
home.f 

The  Japanese  are  very  tender  and  indulgent  in  the  education  of 
their  children;  and  though  they  have  an  absolute  and  unlimited 
authority  of  life  and  death  over  them,  yet  they  very  seldom  treat  them 
with  inhumanity.  They  endeavor  to  inspire  them  with  a  love 
of  glory,  which  is  their  darling  passion. 

The  Japanese  merchants  are  said  to  be  very  remarkable  for  their 
fairness  and  strict  honesty  in  all  transactions. 

A  Japanese  is  certainly  in  some  respects  rather  a  ludicrous  object 
— ^his  head  half  shaved — the  enormous  covering  of  oiled  paper  in 
which  he  is  wrapped  up  when  he  travels — ^his  salutations,  which  con- 
sist in  bending  his  body  repeatedly  almost  to  the  earth,  and  the  enor. 
mousfan  whidi  he  constantly  carries  in  his  hand,  present  an  extra^ 
ordinary  figure.  The  Japanese  entertain  a  high  sense  of  honor,  and 
observe  towards  each  other  the  most  ceremonious  politeness.  Their 
courtesies  and  ceremonies  are  infinite.  They  have  an  immense  num* 
ber  of  books  on  eHgtiette^  teaching  how  a  draught  of  water  should  be 
taken,  how  to  give  and  receive  presents,  and  all  the  other  minutiie 
essential  to  the  refined  behavior  of  a  Japanese  man  of  fashion.  Lord 
Chesterfield  or  Cbunt  D^Orsay  never  dreamed  of  half  the  catalogue 
of  refined  trifles  contained  in  a  Japanese  book  of  etiquette. 

A  Japanese,  proud  of  the  minute  cleanliness  of  his  habits,  despises 
the  Europeans  as  a  dirty  race.  He  has  no  idea  of  our  keenness  in 
dispute,  and  even  when  loaded  with  injuries,  does  not  utter  one  ve- 
hement expression ;  but  his  pride  is  deep,  rancorous  and  invincible ; 
and  the  poniard,  which  is  inseparable  from  his  person,  is  employed 
as  an  instrument  of  vengeance,  when  the  object  does  not  expect  it, 
or  to  destroy  his  own  life  in  case  vengeance  is  impossible. 

The  bodies  of  people  of  rank,  when  they  die,  are  burned ;  those  of 
others  are  buried.  The  festival  of  lanterns  is  celebrated,  as  in  China, 
to  which  is  added  the  custom  of  visiting  the  groves  at  stated  times. 
The  manes  are  regaled  with  food  and  drink,  and  treated  with  songs 
and  compliments. 

Public  amusements  in  Japan  consist  of  dramatic  entertainments, 
which  are  said  not  to  be  inferior  to  those  of  polished  nations.  "The 
great  number  of  dancing  girls  and  boys,"  says  K&mpfer,  "  announces 

*  Kampfer,  toI.  ii.,  p.  9.  t  Watts :  Japan,  p.  24. 
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the  relaxation  of  publio  morals,  which  is  also  evinced  hy  the  grest 
number  of  in&mous  houses,  which  are  more  scandaiouslj  protected 
there  than  in  any  other  country." 

The  Japanese  may  in  general  be  reckoned  intelligent,  brare,  ooor- 
teous,  industrious,  frugal  and  upright ;  but  the  opposite  vices  are  not 
wanting. 

Language. — ^Ilie  language  of  the  Japanese  gives  no  evidence  of 
any  foreign  extraction.  It  contains  few  Chinese  terms,  and  has  no 
resemblance  to  the  Tartar  or  to  that  of  the  Kurile  islands.  The  Ja- 
panese words  are  not  monosyllabic,  like  the  Chinese ;  the  conjuga- 
tions and  the  syntax  have  a  distinct  and  original  character.  Tbe 
Japanese  or  Yomi  language  is  used  in  poetry  and  in  oonversaticNi. 
The  priests  of  Japan  write  their  theological  books  in  Chinese,  which 
is  to  them  what  Latin  is  to  us.*  The  Japanese  is  a  polysyllabic 
language,  with  an  alphabet  of  forty-seven  letters,  and  is  written  in 
four  different  sets  of  characters,  one  of  which,  the  katakana,  is  used 
exclusively  by  the  males ;  while  another,  the  hiragana^  is  appropri- 
ated to  the  females.  Hie  Chinese  character  b  only  used  by  the 
learned. 

The  Chinese  cannot  read  a  Japanese  book ;  but  every  well  edu- 
cated Japanese  can  read  the  books  of  China.  The  Japanese  books 
are  said  to  be  excellent  in  mechanical  execution.  Hieir  types  are 
not  movable,  and  they  print  only  one  side  of  the  paper,  llieir 
schools  are  said  to  be  better  than  diose  of  any  other  Asiatic  country. 
It  is  said  that  strangers  are  prohibited  from  learning  Japanese.  The 
language  is  written,  like  that  of  the  Chinese,  in  straight  lines,  up- 
wanis  and  downwards.  The  Japanese  study  medidne  and  astrono- 
my, and  construct  almanacs  with  much  accuracy.  Hie  aoienoes 
are  taught  in  their  schools,  lliey  have  books  on  medicine,  astrono- 
my, theology,  botany  and  zoology,  with  engravings  descriptive  of 
plants  and  animals.  Hie  history  of  Japan  has  been  written  with 
great  care  by  several  learned  Japanese  writers. 

We  will  conclude  this  paper  with  a  brief  account  of  the  expedition 
now  fitting  out  by  the  United  States  government,  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavoring  to  open  a  trade  with  Japan.  This  has  been  long  in  oon- 
templalion  by  our  government.  Com.  Porter,  as  far  back  as  1815, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  then 
intended  to  send  out  Com.  Porter  with  a  frigate  and  two  sloops  of 
war,  but  the  plan  was  defeated.  Other  nations  have  made  the  at- 
tempt without  success.  In  1803,  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia 
endeavored  to  open  friendly  relations  with  Japan,  but  he  only  ob- 
tained a  peremptory  refusal  of  all  intercourse,  and  his  envoys  were 
ordered  not  to  return  on  pain  of  death.  The  Portuguese,  French  and 
English  have  also  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  establish  intercourse. 

The  expedition  now  fitting  out  is  to  consist  of  the  following  vessels: 
steamer  Mississippi,  Capt.  McCluney;  steam-frigate  Susquehanna, 
Capt.  Buchanan ;  steamer  Princeton,  Ck)mmander  Sydney  Smith  Lee; 
sloop-of-war  St.  Mary's,  Commander  Geo.  A.  McGruder;  sloop-of- 

*  Thonbexg :  Obcemtiouei  in  Lingqun  Japonioua 
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war  Plymouth,  Commander  John  Kelly  ;  sloop-of-war  Saratoga, 
Ck)mmander  Wm.  L.  Walker;  brig-of-war  Perry,  Lieut.  Fairfax; 
storeship  Supply,  Lieut.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  and  several  other  vessels. 

The  Mississippi  is  the  flag-ship,  having  on  board  Commodore  Perry, 
commander  of  the  fleet,  liie  Susquehanna,  Plymouth  and  Saratoga, 
are  already  in  the  Paciflc,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the 
squadron.  The  St.  Mary's  is  now  on  her  way  to  Japan,  having  on 
board  the  Japanese  sailors,  and  on  reaching  «fapan  will  wait  the  ar- 
rival of  the  fleet. 

The  object  of  the  expedition,  as  set  forth  in  the  letter  of  President 
Fillmore  to  the  emperor  of  Japan,  and  in  the  letter  of  instructions 
from  Daniel  Webster  to  Com.  Aulick,  both  of  which  have  been 
laid  before  the  public,  is  '^  to  obtain  from  the  emperor  of  Japan 
permission  to  purchase  from  his  subjects  the  necessary^  supplies 
of  coal,  which  our  steamers  in  their  outward  and  inward  voyages 
to  and  from  India  and  China  may  require."  If  possible,  Com. 
Aulick  is  directed  to  negotiate  and  sign  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  the  Empire  of  Japan. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1851,  the  minister  of  the  Netherlands  trans- 
mitted to  our  government  the  following  note  on  the  subject  of 
Japan  : 

*'  It  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  that  foreign  vessels  are  ex- 
cluded from  Japan  by  the  government  of  that  empire.  It  was,  never- 
theless, determined,  in  1842,  that  if  such  vessels  should  be  cast  upon 
the  shores  of  Japan  by  storms,  or  come  there  in  want  of  provisions, 
with  a  view  of  asking  for  such  commodities,  water,  or  wood  for  fuel, 
those  articles  should  be  granted  to  them  on  request. 

*'  For  fear,  however,  lest  this  determination,  prompted  as  it  has 
been  by  feelings  of  humanity,  should  give  rise  to  any  false  interpre- 
tation, the  government  of  Japan  has  solicited  that  of  the  Netherlands 
to  inform  the  other  powers  that  the  abovementioned  resolution  does 
not  infringe  upon,  or  otherwise  imply  any  modiflcation  whatever  of 
the  system  of  separation  and  exclusion,  which  was  adopted  more  than 
two  cepturies  ago  by  the  Japanese  government,  and  since  the  establish- 
ment of  which  the  prohibition  against  allowing  any  foreign  vessel  to  ex* 
plore  the  Japanese  coasts,  has  been  constantly  in  force.  The  Dutch 
government  has  made  no  difliculty  of  complying  with  this  request, 
especially  as  the  government  of  Japan  has  no  other  means  of  mak- 
ing a  communication  of  this  nature ;  and  in  pursuance  of  instructions 
from  the  cabinet  of  the  Hague,  the  legation  of  the  Netherlands  has 
the  honor  to  communicate  the  abovementioned  facts  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  for  the  information  of  his 
government." 

It  is  estimated  that  a  direct  trade  between  this  country  and  Japan 
would  be  worth  to  us  at  least  $200,000,000  annually. 

The  objects  of  the  present  expedition  to  Japan  are  entirely  peace- 
ful, and  simply  to  offer  propositions  to  the  Japanese  which  would  be 
beneficial  to  both  nations.  The  exercise  of  no  force  whatever  is  con- 
templated ;  though  it  cannot  be  a  question  that  we  would  be  quite 
justifiable  in  compelling  the  Japanese  to  deliver  up  all  American  cap*- 
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lived  that  may  now  be  in  their  possession.  It  is  stated  by  writer* 
that  there  are  numerous  European  and  American  captives  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese,  and  that  they  are  "  exhibited  in  iron  cages  in 
various  parts  of  the  Japanese  territory."  Of  the  truth  of  such  reports 
we  cannot  speak  confidently  ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  matter  that  our 
government  ought  to  inquire  into.  If  the  reports  are  true,  the  remedj 
is  plain  ;  and  our  government  is  able  to  apply  it  efllectually. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  article  than  with  an  extract  from 
a  work  which  has  appeared  within  a  few  weeks  in  England,*  and 
has  been  republished  in  New-York,  containing  the  fullest  accounts  of 
Japan  in  every  particular,  and  a  very  minute  sketch  of  the  history  of 
her  European  connections,  from  the  earliest  times : 

"  The  attention  of  the  whole  dvilized  worid  is  now  fixed  on  the  American  ex- 
pedition. This  cannot  be  made  a  merely  national  object ;  its  character  must  be 
essentially  cosmopolitan.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  subject  has  claimed  the 
attention  of  oar  own  mercantile  classes,  and  that  efforts  are  making  to  diffuse 
authentic  information  concerning  it.  We  must  not  be  outstrippea  in  the  East 
even  by  the  Americans. 

"  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  illustrious  Humboldt,  that  an  opportunity  for  open- 
ing a  liberal  and  honorable  communication  between  Europe  and  Japan,  would 
not  occar  until  the  two  great  oceans  (the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific)  should  be 
united  by  a  canal  cut  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  when  the  productions  of  the 
west  and  northwest  coasts  of  America,  China,  and  Japan,  would  be  broaght  more 
than  6,000  miles  nearer  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  when  alone  any 
great  change  could  be  effected  in  the  political  and  commercial  policy  of  eastern 
Asia.  *  For  this  neck  of  land,*  said  Humboldt,  *■  has  been  for  ages  the  bolwaik 
of  the  independence  of  China  and  Japan.' 

'*  A  very  recent  English  writer  says,  *  Since,  however,  this  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed, the  bulwark  has  been  breached,  and  various  circumstances  have  trans- 
pired to  alter  the  features  of  the  case,  and  to  bring  about  a  rapid  change  in  the 
tide  of  commerce,*  and  the  progress  of  trade.  The  British  have  established 
themselves  on  the  frontiers  of  China,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Eastern  Archipel- 
ago, and  have  compelled  respect  to  their  flag  and  freedom  to  their  trade. 
'Energy  and  enterprise  have  constructed  a  rail-road  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama* 
and  the  gold  discoveries  of  California,  and  the  colonization  of  Vancouver's  Island, 
have  settled  a  vast  and  industrious  population  on  the  western  sea-board  of  the 
American  continent,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  new  lines  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, and  an  immense  tide  of  commerce  and  emigration.  The  opening  of  the 
Nicaragua,  Tehuantepec,  and  other  practicable  routes  of  intercommunication  be- 
tween different  points  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  has  been  undertaken  by  vari- 
ous companies.  Steam  communication  has  been  extended  from  India  to  China, 
and  recency  to  our  Australasian  settlements,  by  the  way  of  Singapore  and  Java. 
There  has  also  been  a  great  increase  in  the  European  and  American  shipping 
employed  in  the  India  and  China  trade  in  general  commerce,  and  the  whale- 
fishery  on  the  Pacific.  The  Americans,  particularly,  have  largely  extended  their 
whaling  fleet,  and  prosecuted  the  fishery  very  successfully  to  the  seas  and  coasts 
of  Japan  and  her  northern  dependencies,  to  the  gulfs  of  Tartary  and  Okotsk, 
the  Sea  of  Kamtschatka,  Behrin{*s  Strait^,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

"'Thie  port  of  San  Francisco,  California,  is  destined  to  become  the  great 
mart  and  entrepot  for  American  commerce  on  the  Pacific,  with  China,  Japan,  and 
all  the  maritime  countries  of  Asia,  Polynesia,  Oceanica,  and  Australasia,  which 
embrace  an  aggregate  population  of  upwards  of  six  hundred  millions.  Our  own 
excellent  port  and  harbor  of  Sidney,  from  proximity  and  central  situation,  having 

'Japan— Geographical,  Historical,  Statistical,  etc,  by  Chs.  MoFarlane,  Esq.,  au- 
thor of  British  India,  Life  of  Wellington,  etc.,  with  illustrations.  New- York:  Gea 
P.  Potnam  &  Ca,  IQ  Park  Place     1852. 
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now  the  adTintages  of  regular  steem  oommiinicatioii,  pof  sewet  even  raperior 

advantages  for  carryinff  on  a  most  extensive  and  lacrative  trade  with  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  Asia  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

"  *  Japan  is  directl;|r  opposite  the  American  possessions  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  the  two  great  islands  of  Niphon  and  Jesso  from  the  Strait  of  Sangar> 
through  which  hundreds  of  its  whale  fieet  aie  compelled  annually  to  pass.  To 
land,  however,  on  any  of  the  shores  of  this  empire  for  supplies  of  wood,  water,  or 
the  necessaries  of  life,  or  to  be  forced  upon  them  hy  stress  of  weather,  subjects 
the  unfortunate  whaler  to  robbeiy  and  death. 

** '  Japan  not  only  refuses  to  h^d  commeveial  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
worid — a  very  questionable  right ;  but  she  goes  further ;  and,  occupying,  as  she 
does,  an  enormous  extent  of  seacoast,  not  only  refuses  to  open  her  ports  to  for- 
eign Tessels  in  distress,  but  actually  opens  her  batteries  upon  them  when  they 
approach  within  gun-shot  of  her  shores.  And  when  driven  upon  them  by  stress 
m  weather,  she  seizes  upon,  imprisons,  exhibits  in  cages,  and  actually  murders 
the  crews  of  such  i]k-&ted  Tessels. 

**  *  The  world,  however,  is  one  of  progress ;  and  in  the  march  of  human  events 
it  is  highly  probable  that  tiie  Ji^Muiese  will  be  persuaded  of  the  error  of  their 
present  policy,  and  induced  to  pursue  a  more  liberal  course. 

'* '  The  insular  geographical  position  of  Japan,  her  excellent  ports  and  harbors, 
dense  and  indnstnous  population,  her  boundless  productive  resources  and  yast 
capabilities  for  commerce,  the  superior  intelligence  and  refinement  of  her  princes 
and  nobles,  together  wiUi  the  skill,  enerffy,  aim  enterprise  of  the  Japanese  people, 
justljT  entitle  her  to  rank  above  every  other  Asiatic  nation.  By  a  judicious  re- 
laxation of  her  restrictive  policy,  all  these  unrivaled,  natural  and  political  advan- 
tages could  be  made  available  for  conducting  a  Tery  extensiye  and  profitable  trade 
with  various  countries  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  without  compromising 
either  her  sovereignty,  national  religion,  or  peculiar  institutions. 

" '  This  isolated  and  mysterious  emfMre,  which  has  been  since  1637  hermeti- 
eally  sealed  to  all  foreign  intercourse  and  trade,  except  with  the  Chinese  and 
Dutch,  will  now  be  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to  succumb  to  the  pro- 
've  commercial  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  Japanese  islands  will  eventually 
» in  the  East  what  the  British  islands  are  in  the  West.'  '* 
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Taxation. — Tlie  taxes  which  are  now  paid  by  the  nation,  and  have 
been  for  years,  are  very  oppressive.  TTiey  are  divided  into  renta$ 
generates  and  rerUas  provinciales.  All  Spain,  except  Biscay,  pays  the 
former ;  and  they  comprise  the  revenue  coming  from  the  post-office, 
eCamp  duties,  customs,  etc.,  and  the  royal  monopolies  of  salt,  gun- 
powder and  tobacco.  The  second  kind  of  taxes  is  collected  only  in 
the  provinces  beloDginfl;  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  the  other  provinces 
paying  others  of  a  different  and  less  burdensome  character.  Of  the 
different  species  of  taxes,  that  called  formerly  the  aleabala  (already 
spoken  of)  was  the  most  injurious  and  oppressive.  It  does  not  now 
exist  in  the  objectionable  form  which  it  once  had,  having  been 
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ohanged  into  local  duties  paid  on  bringing  products  into  towns  and  tQ- 
lages.  AfVer  the  alcabala^  the  tithe  is  tbe  tax  most  complained  of  bj 
the  people.  In  1820,  it  amounted  to  335,694,000  reals  ($16,784,- 
700 ;)  but  the  clergy,  to  whom  the  tithe  appertains,  never  at  any 
time  received  all  it  yielded,  and  at  present  only  a  small  portion  in- 
deed, notwithstanding  the  guarantees  of  the  government.  Otber 
taxes  are  the  frutos  civiles,  a  direct  tax  on  land,  trade  and  manu&c- 
tures ;  medias  annatas^  the  first  half  year's  rent  of  all  entailed  lands 
upon  the  succession  of  the  heir ;  lanzas^  a  composition  tax  in  lieu  <^ 
furnishing  troops ;  mhsidio  del  comercw^  a  tax  of  about  $500,000, 
levied  on  merchants ;  paja  y  utensilio^  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  ar- 
my; and  taxes  on  houses,  patents,  lotteries,  bull-fi^ts,  etc  Hie 
revenue  derived  from  salt  is  obtained  by  assessment ;  that  from  to- 
bacco, however,  fiiUs  only  upon  the  actual  consumer.  An  exemption 
from  a  number  of  petty  taxes  has  been  obtained  by  Navarre  and 
Biscay  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  contribution  amounting  to  about 
$700,000. 

BsvBNus  AND  FiNAKOBs.-— Hic  finanocs  of  Spain  are  in  a  very  dis- 
ordered and  almost  hopeless  condition,  a  deficit  occurring  every  year, 
notwithstanding  the  large  sums  which  are  raised  from  the  customs  and 
from  taxation.  All  the  money  thus  raised,  together  with  that  ob- 
tained from  the  sale  of  church  property,  has  not  so  far  sufficed  to 
meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  countiy,  and  pay  the  annual  inter- 
est upon  the  national  debt.  This  debt  in  1841  had  amounted  to  14,- 
160,968,047  ($703,048,402.)  At  present  it  is  estimated  at  twenfy 
thoiuand  millions  of  reals,  or  one  thoueand  millione  of  dollars 
1,000,000,000.)  In  1841  the  deficit  amounted  to  174,421,846  reals. 
1845  it  ought  to  have  amounted,  according  to  an  official  statem^t 
published  that  year,  to  only  45,112,665  reals,  the  expenditure  of 
the  government  being  reckoned  at  1,250,635,343,  and  the  revenue 
at  1,205,522,688  reiJs.  Yet  it  readied  more  than  double  the  sum 
at  which  it  had  been  estimated.  Now,  how  are  we  to  account  for 
this  constant  deficit  in  the  revenue  of  the  government  ?  Ungewitter 
(Europe^  Poet  and  Present^  pp.  81,  82,)  gives  the  following  solution, 
which  seems  upon  the  whole  not  improbable : 

*'  Sifting  the  question  to  the  bottom,  the  riddle  is  soon  solved.  The  leaders  of 
the  Spanish  revolution  have  been  in  the  skill  of  making  money  qoite  as  expe- 
rienced and  assiduous  as  the  leaders  of  the  Portugese  revolution.  Thns,  for 
instance,  the  Spanish  minister  of  finances,  Mr.  MeiukzabaJl^  had  been  for  years  but 
a  poor  Jewish  peddler,  yet  by  his  shrewdness  he  insinuated  himself  into  the  fkvor 
of  the  queen  regent,  Cnristiana,  who  appointed  him  minister  of  finances.  This 
office  fiimished  ample  opportunities  for  him  to  fill  his  pockets,  as  well  as  those  of 
his  adherents  and  of  his  benefactress.  He  sold  the  estates  of  convents,  a  great 
deal  of  church  property,  sacred  vessels  and  utensils ;  nay,  even  chuidi-bells ;  and 
according  to  official  returns  for  the  month  of  June,  1835,  the  sum  received  out  of 
the  sale  of  559  estates  of  convents,  amounted  to  16,693,260  reals  ;  and  according 
to  official  returns  for  the  same  month,  1840,  the  sum  received  out  of  the  sale  m 
81,433  estates  of  convents  and  churches,  amounted  to  1,245,549,569  reals.  Now 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  Spanish  people  have  not  since  been  released  from  a  sin^e 
item  of  their  taxes,  which  number  not  less  than  ninety-four  of  various  descrip- 
tions ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  at  present  to  pay  more  taxes  than  ever^ 
while  the  ei-devant  poor  peddler,  by  his  industry  in  financial  affairs,  has  amassed  a 
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fortune  to  the  amount  of  at  least  $3,000,000 !  If  Mr.  Mendizabal  abould  be  asked 
to  give  an  account  of  his  stewaidsbip,  and  to  restore  all  property  illegally  ac- 
quired, he  would  indeed  be  reduced  to  very  low  circumstances,  and  that  deser- 
vedly. For  he  has  evidently  despoiled  the  public  treasure  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tion, and  to  these  spoliations  alone  does  he  owe  his  wealth.  His  predecessors 
as  well  as  his  successors  in  that  lucrative  office,  have  practised  the  same  arts, 
and  in  this  way  acquired  immense  riches  ;  while  the  Spanish  nation  has  been 
burdened  with  taxes  at  the  ratio  of  more  than  130  reals  per  head." 

Armt  and  Navy. — ^The  army  of  Spain  is  in  good  order ;  and  it  is 
prudently  kept  so,  for  it  forms  the  support  of  the  government.  It 
now  numbers  100,000,  forming  31  regiments,  and  3  battalions  of 
foot,  18  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  about  12,600  artillerists.  The  sol- 
diers are  brave,  and  will  follow  a  good  leader  faithfully  ;  but  Spain 
has  at  present  but  few  good  officers.  In  the  wars  which  have  of  late 
devastated  the  peninsula,  there  were  found  in  the  army  no  distin- 
guished generals,  the  best  being  merely  good  guerilla  leaders. 

The  navy  of  Spain  is  reduced  to  almost  nothing  when  compared 
with  its  former  power.  Even  in  1802,  it  consisted  of  68  ships  of 
the  line,  40  frigates,  &c.  In  1834,  it-numbered  only  2  ships  of  the 
line,  4  frigates,  and  18  smaller  vessels  ;  and  even  most  of  these  have 
now  become  unfit  for  service.  Cadiz  is  the  only  navy  station ;  for- 
merly there  were  three,  Ferrol,  Cadiz  and  Carthagena. 

Local  Divisions. — ^In  1838,  Spain  was  divided  into  48  departments, 
the  names  of  which  are  the  same  as  their  capitals.  Since  an  early 
period,  however,  the  country  has  been  divided  into  17  provinces,  the 
names  of  which  are  constantly  occurring  in  all  that  is  written  upon 
Spain  and  its  institutions.  Eleven  of  these  provinces  constituted  the 
dominions  of  the  Crown  of  Castile  ;  the  other  six  were  those  of  the 
Crown  of  Arragon.  The  eleven  that  belonged  to  Castile  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  1.  The  RtngdomofNew  Castile ^  near  the  centre  of  the  pen- 
insula. Between  it  and  the  Mediterranean  lay,  on  the  east,  Valencia ; 
on  the  south,  Andalusia.  Ferdinand,  sumamed  the  Holy,  took  it  in 
1085  from  the  Moors.  2.  The  Kingdom  of  Old  Castile,  situated  north 
of  New  Castile,  and  extending  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Originally  it  was 
under  the  rule  of  the  kings  of  Leon  ;  but  in  1016  it  became  a  king- 
dom. 3.  The  Kingdom  ^  Leon,  lying  between  Old  Castile  and  Por- 
tugal. It  was  originally  the  kingdom  of  Asturias,  founded  by  Pe- 
lagio,  but  was  called  Leon  after  its  enlargement  4.  The  Principal- 
itg  of  Asturias^  situated  along  the  Bay  of  Biscav,  between  Old  Cto- 
tile  and  Gallicia,  and  bordered  on  the  south  by  Leon.  It  was  found- 
ed by  Pelagio.  5.  The  Kingdom  of  Gallicia,  the  extreme  northwest- 
em  part  of  the  peninsula.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  at  an  early 
period,  and  was  made,  in  1060,  by  Ferdinand  of  Castile  and  Leon,  a 
kingdom.  6.  The  Province  of  Kstremadura,  lying  between  New  Cas- 
tile  and  Portugal,  and  having  Andalusia  on  its  southern  border.  The 
Moors  overran  and  conquered  it  in  713 ;  but  it  was  recovered  in  the 
Ilth  and  the  13th  centuries.  7.  The  Kingdom  of  Seville  ;  8,  The 
Kingdom  of  Cordova;  9.  The  Kingdom  ofjaen^  all  three  forming 
Andalusia,  which  lies  in  the  south  of  Spain,  north  of  Granada.  It 
was  wrested  from  the  Moors  mainly  during  the  13th  century.  10. 
The  Kingdom  of  Oranada^  sometimes  called  Vjpper  Andalusia^  the 
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80ut]i  of  Spain,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  In  1492,  it 
conquered  from  the  Moom  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  11.  TkM 
Kingdom  of  Murcia,  situated  partly  on  the  sea,  and  lying  between 
Andalusia  on  the  west,  and  Valencia  on  the  east. 

The  six  kingdoms  which  belonged  to  Arragon  are  the  following : 
1.  I%e£inffdom  of  Arragon^  between  Catalonia  and  the  two  Oastllea, 
and  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Pyrenees.  The  marriage  of  the 
king  of  this  province  to  Isabella  of  Castile,  united  all  Spain  into  one 
kingdom.  2.  The  Principality  of  CaUdonioj  the  northeastern  ex- 
tremity of  Spam;  noted  for  its  commerce  during  the  middle  agea. 
3.  The  Kingdom  of  Valencia^  lying  between  New  Castile  and  the 
Mediterranean,  bordered  on  the  south  by  Murcia,  and  on  the  north 
by  Arragon  and  Catalonia.  Taken  by  the  Moors  in  788 ;  but  reeap> 
tured  in  1238,  by  the  king  of  Arragon,  now  the  best  cultivated  prov^ 
ince  in  Spain.  4.  The  Kingdom  ^  MajorcOy  or  the  Balearic  Idands, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  opposite  Valencia.  The  Carthagenians  first 
took  possession  of  these  islands ;  then  the  Romans  ;  then  the  Van- 
dals (429,  A.  D. ;)  then  the  Moors  (798 ;)  then  King  James  L  of 
Arragon  (1229-1254.)  Two  of  them,  Mqjorca  (1,342  square  miles, 
population  200,000)  and  Minorca  (256  square  miles,  50,000  inhabits 
ants)  are  called  the  Balearic  Islands.  There  are  two  more,  Imoa 
(192  square  miles,  population  20,000)  and  Formentara  (43  square 
miles,  population  2,000)  called  the  Pithyusian  islands.  5.  The 
Kingdom  of  Navarre^  between  Arragon  and  the  Basque  provinces, 
having  the  Pyrenees  on  the  north.  6.  The  Basque  Provineee^  sita- 
ated  along  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  having  Navarre  and  Old  CastUe 
on  its  other  sides.  It  became  connected  with  Old  Castile,  not  by 
conquest,  but  by  treaty  (1202.) 

Spanish  Colonies. — ^These  have  been  reduced  to  an  area  of  110,- 
760  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  4,500,000.  They  are,  in 
Africa,  the  Presidiot,  four  fortified  towns  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  opposite  Granada ;  the  Canary  Islands^  and  two  islands  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea;  In  America^  they  are  Cuba  and  Porto  Bieo  ;  in 
Asia,  the  greater  part  of  the  Philippine  islands  ;  in  Polynesia^  the 
Ladrone  islands. 

Population. — ^The  population  of  Spain  must  be  determined  by  an 
estimate,  as  it  has  not  of  late  years  been  done  by  census.  In  1787 
it  was  reported  by  returns  then  made,  to  be  10,268,000,  and  now  it  is 
conjectured  with  a  good  degree  of  probability  to  be  about  12,000,000; 
of  this  number  500,000  are  Basques^  descendants  of  the  ancient  Oan- 
tabrians,  resident  in  the  Basque  provinces  and  Navarre;  60,000 
Modejares  or  Morescoes,  resident  in  Granada  and  the  Alpujairas; 
about  45,000  Gitanos  or  Gipseys,  and  the  remainder  Castilians  or 
Spaniards  proper.  The  Gipseys,  unlike  those  of  England  and  other 
European  countries,  reside  in  the  towns  and  pursue  some  settled  oc- 
cupation. They  are  found  throughout  the  peninsula,  but  principally 
upon  its  southeastern  coasts.  Of  the  number  of  the  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1787,  188,600  were  churchmen,  61,000  of 
them  being  monks,  32,500  nuns,  and  2,700  inquisitors;  480,000 
were  hidalgos,  of  whom  about  400,000  belonged  to  Asturias,  Biscay, 
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Burgos,  6allioi%  and  Leon ;  849OOO  were  merchants,  40,000  mana- 
ftcturers,  271,000  artisans,  907,000  peasants,  900,000  day-laborers, 
and  280,000  domestic  male  servants. 

The  Spaniards  are  a  people  of  moderate  stature,  thin,  but  well 
proportioned;  having  dark  hair,  black  eyes,  sharp  features,  and  sallow 
complexions.  Their  character  is  marked  by  striking  features.  The 
genuine  Spaniard  is  proud,  but  affitble  and  polite ;  grave,  but  courte- 
ous ;  slow  and  deliberate  in  movement,  but,  when  roused,  impetuous 
and  rash;  constitutionally  and  by  habit,  lazy,  but  eager  and  untiring 
in  the  pursuit  of  any  favorite  scheme ;  fearful  of  exertion,  but  capable 
of  great  endurance;  improvident  and  hot-headed ;  a  warm  friend,  but 
a  most  vindictive  enemy ;  a  pleasant  companion,  adventurous,  ro- 
mantic, generous  and  honorable.  He  has  a  high  opinion  of  hiniself 
and  of  his  country ;  is  fond  of  show  and  ostentation ;  temperate  in 
eating  and  drinking ;  bigoted  and  jealous,  but  not  as  much  so  as  for- 
merly ;  sentimentel,  but  not  noted  for  high-toned  morality.  In  so- 
ciety he  is,  according  to  the  accounts  of  travelers,  highly  courteous 
and  agreeable.  On  this  point  Col.  Napier  {Peninsular  War)  says : 
^  There  is  not  upon  the  &be  of  the  earth  a  people  so  attractive  in  the 
friendly  intercourse  of  society.  Their  majestic  language,  fine  per- 
sons and  becoming  dress,  their  lively  imagination,  the  inexpressible 
beauty  of  their  women,  and  the  air  of  romance  which  they  throw 
over  every  action  and  infuse  into  every  feeling,  all  combine  to  delude 
the  senses  and  impose  upon  the  judgment.  As  companions,  they  are^ 
ineomparablff,  the  most  agreeable  of  mankind;  but  danger  and  disap- 
pointment attend  the  man,  who,  confiding  in  their  promises  and 
energy,  ventures  upon  a  difficult  enterprise.  '  Never  do  to-day  what 
you  can  put  off  till  to-morrow,'  is  the  fiivorite  proverb  in  Spain,  and 
rigidly  followed."  A  striking,  and  in  some  respects,  agreeable  des- 
cription this  is  indeed,  but  in  tiie  main  point  how  sadly  mournful ! 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  innabitants  are  different  in  dif- 
ferent provinces.  The  lower  classes  live  on  poor  food,  rarely  eating 
meat ;  but  laborers  on  the  farms  fare  better.  The  common  food  of 
the  latter  is  bread,  soup,  garlic,  bacon,  and  garbamoSj  (Spanish  beans,) 
together  with  wine  and  oil.  The  middle,  and  higher  classes  have 
chocolate  for  breakfiut,  and  eat  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  accompanied 
by  cahhhgeygarbanzoz^  onions  and  chiehoroSy  (large  peas.)  A  favorite 
dish  is  olla,  or  coeido ;  and  the  sausages  {chorizos)  of  Castile  are 
esteemed  great  delicacies  out  of  Spain.  Wine  is  used  only  in  small 
quantities,  seldom  to  excess.  The  men  wear  broad-brimmed  hats 
and  wide  cloaks ;  the  mantilla  and  the  fan  are  universally  used  by 
the  women.  The  wealthy  are  richly  decked  with  jewels.  AH  classes 
take  a  siesta^  or  nap,  in  the  aflemoon,  during  the  heat  of  the  day ;  in 
the  cities,  the  doors  and  windows  of  tiie  shops  are  closed  from  one  to 
four  o'clock,  while  their  occupants  enjoy  their  wonted  siesta.  Exer- 
cise is  taken  by  nearly  all  the  population  in  the  evening.  The 
theatre  is  not  much  resorted  to ;  but  evening  parties  {tertulias)  are 
frequent  in  the  cities  and  large  towns.  Dancing,  accompanied  with 
the  Castanet,  is  a  national  amusement,  particularly  under  the  forms 
known  as  the  fandango^  (not  common  in  good  society,)  the  hoUto^  a 
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lighter  and  more  graoefiil  dance,  and  the  guanacho^  the  most  gented  of 
the  three.  Musio,  especially  songs  accompanied  by  the  guitar,  is 
much  admired.  But  hullfighU  are  the  fiiTorite  amusement  of  all 
classes  in  Spain^  though  they  are  discountenanced  by  the  goTemment. 
Descriptions  of  this  diversion  are  common ;  we  need,  therefore,  give 
none  here. 

Rblioion. — Smce  the  days  of  Ferdinand,  Spain  has  been  noted  as 
the  abode  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Every  other  form  of  religious 
belief  has  been  rigidly  forbidden  by  law ;  and  even  now,  notwith- 
standing that  the  government  has  become  a  limited  monajrohy,  and 
that  the  national  assembly,  the  Cortes,  are  in  &ct  the  mlera  of  the 
country,  Romanism  is  the  religion  of  the  state.  It  has  been  found, 
however,  that  no  very  serious  legal  obstacles  are  opposed  at  presoit 
to  the  propagation  of  Protestant  principles  among  the  inhabitants. 
The  hold  which  Catholicism  has  upon  the  people  is  by  no  means  ao 
strong  as  it  was  half  a  century  since ;  and  among  certain  classes  infi- 
delity is  becoming  prevala:it.  Spain  is  noted  as  the  country  in  which 
so  many  persons  fell  victims  to  Uie  measures  of  the  Inquisition,  a 
religious  tribunal  established  for  the  uprooting  of  heresy  firom  the  land. 
It  has  been  asserted  liiat  13,000  persons  were  publicly  burnt  for  here^ 
by  the  tribunals  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  between  the  years  1481  and 
1518 ;  and  that  during  the  same  time,  191,000  suffered  other  punish- 
ments for  the  same  oflence ;  but  this  is,  probably,  an  exaggeration. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  Inquisition  succeeded  in  checking  all 
free  inquiry  into  matters  of  religion  among  the  Spaniards,  and 
made  them  slaves  to  the  worst  and  the  most  degrading  of  all  despot- 
isms— ^a  despotism  that  binds  the  soul  and  the  conscience.  The  tri- 
bunal does  not  now  exist ;  but  attempts  were  made  to  revive  it  by 
Ferdinand  VII.,  without  success. 

The  Spanish  clergy  are  now  poor,  and  dependent  upon  the  charities 
of  the  state.  Formerly  they  held  vast  landed  possessions,  which 
amounted  in  1812  to  one-fourth  the  landed  propertv  of  the  kingdom, 
and  produced  them  a  revenue,  exclusive  of  their  tithes,  etc,  of  about 
$50,000,000  annually.  The  salaries,  or  rather  revenues,  of  the  higher 
ecclesiastics  were  y^tj  large,  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  r^di- 
ing  from  $300,000  to  $400,000  a  year.  In  1830  the  clergy  num- 
bered 8  archbishops,  (of  whom  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  is  primate,) 
T7  bishops,  2,393  canons,  1,869  prebendaries,  16,481  curates,  4,929 
vicars,  17,411  beneficiaries,  27,757  seculars  in  orders,  15,015  sacris- 
tans, and  3,927  servitors.  In  1835  there  were  yet  1,940  monasteries 
containing  30,906.  monks,  and  a  proportional  number  of  nunneries 
with  24,(K)0  nuns.  During  that  year,  however,  884  of  these  doisten 
were  abolished,  (all  those  that  contained  no  more  than  12  inmates;) 
and  in  the  year  following,  the  remainder  shared  a  similar  fate ; — all 
conventual  establishments  and  religio-military  orders  being  suppressed, 
and  their  property  confiscated  by  the  state,  to  be  sold  and  applied  by 
it  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  and  expenses.  The  sale  of  the 
estates  of  the  cloisters  abolished  in  1835,  yielded,  according  to  official 
reports,  16,693,260  reals,  ($834,661,  a  real  being  equal  to/tw  cents.) 
Since  this  wholesale  despoUation — for  despoliation  it  Lb^  though,  like 
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that  oemmitted  in  England  by  Henry  VUI.,  it  may  finally  result  in 
benefit  to  the  country,  as  it  certainly  is  a  death-blow  to  the  continued 
rule  of  Catholicism — ^the  clergy  and  Catholicism,  the  established 
religion,  have  been  wholly  dependent  upon  the  state,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  1836-^7,  has  undertaken  their  support; 
but  regarding  the  execution  of  this  provision,  even  McCuUoch,  a 
warm  advocate  of  the  confiscation,  is  obliged  to  testify  that,  ^'  owing 
to  the  intestine  commotions  that  have  prevailed  in  the  country,  and 
its  financial  difiicuUies,  this  condition  has  not  been  effectively  carried 
out ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  clergy  are,  at  present,  (1841,)  but  little 
removed  firom  a  state  of  indigence.'^  It  wul  be  seen,  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  revenues  and  finances,  how  far  the  public  debt  has 
been  dischaiged  by  the  money  arising  firom  the  sale  of  the  property 
so  rapaciously  snatched  from  the  hands  of  its  true  owners  without  the 
return  of  a  just  equivalent 

Education. — ^A  thoroughly  educated  man  is  a  rarity  in  Spain. 
The  schools  and  educational  establishments  have  always  been  under 
the  care  of  the  clergy,  and,  until  its  abolition,  of  the  Inquisition. 
There  is  now  in  this  particular  a  promise  of  improvement  In  1839 
there  were  not^  acconiing  to  the  assertion  of  a  member  of  the  Cortes, 
in  all  Spain,  more  than  900  schools  of  every  description— -one  school 
to  13,333  inhabitants !  The  universities  of  Spain,  particularly  that 
of  Salamanca,  had  once  a  European  reputation ;  but  the  distractions 
produced  by  the  late  wars  have  deprived  them  of  most  of  their 
revenues  and  many  of  their  best  teachers  and  professors.  There  are 
yet  nominally  eight  universities,  only  two  or  three  of  which,  however, 
have  the  right  to  give  instruction  in  all  branches  of  science,  viz. :  that 
of  Salamanca,  founded  in  1222,  and  having,  in  1845,  302  students ; 
Valladolid,  founded  in  1346,  and  having,  in  1841,  1,300  students; 
Valencia^  founded  in  1401,  in  1841,  having  1,600  students ;  Saragoua^ 
founded  in  1474,  in  1841,  having  1,100  students;  Seville^  founded  in 
1604,  in  1845,  having  800  students ;  Oranada,  founded  in  1531,  in 
1845,  having  810  students ;  St.  Jago,  founded  in  1532,  in  1845,  having 
1,030  students;  and  Oviedo^  founded  in  1580,  in  1845,  having  450 
students.  Other  universities,  those  of  Huesca,  Alcala,  Toledo, 
Orihuela,  Cervera  and  Palma,  have  been  transformed  into  secondary 
schools.  In  1832  Spain  still  possessed  56  collies  and  seminaries, 
containing  altogether  3,810  pupils,  and  774  Latin  schools ;  but  they 
were  all,  and  are  now,  in  a  languishing  condition.  Until  a  system  of 
education  more  thorough  and  more  general  than  that  now  existing  be 
adopted,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  any  material  improvement  in  the  con- 
duct and  management  of  the  government 

Lanouaob,  Litebatubb  and  thx  Fine  Arts.*— The  Cantabrian 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  language  originally  spoken  in  Spain.  The 
modem  Basque,  spoken  by  the  Biscayans,  and  by  the  people  of  those 
districts  which  border  on  the  Pyrenees,  is  supposed  to  be  a  corrupted 
form  of  the  tongue  which  was  predominant  iA  the  peninsula.     JDur* 

*  For  an  elabonte  paper  upon  the  Literature  of  Bpaio,  bj  tbe  Sditor,  aee  vol.  is.  of  the 
ReTiew. 
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ing  the  dominion  of  the  PhcBnicians,  and  subsequent!  j  of  the  Oarfitt- 
ginians,  the  Punic  (the  same  essentially  as  the  Hebrew^  must  have 
mingled  itself  in  some  measure,  particularly  along  tiie   sontheni 
sea-coast,  with  the  language  of  the  original  natives.     Subsequently, 
on  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Romans,  the 
Latin  was  introduced,  and  became  the  national  tongue,  except  in  the 
remoter  districts.    The  Visigoths,  who  captured  Spain  from  its  last 
conquerors,  introduced  the  lingua  Romana,  a  language  formed  by  the 
admixture  of  German  and  Latin  elements ;  while  the  Moors,  who 
drove  back  the   Visigoths,   introduced   the  Arabic,  (akin   to  the 
Hebrew,)  which  soon  became  the  general  language  of  the  country. 
From  these  elements  was  ^adually  formed  a  new  language,  idiidi 
we  now  call  the  Spanish,    Many  different  dialects  of  this  composite 
tongue  soon  arose ;  but,  at  length,  that  of  Castile  predominated  in 
polite  usage,  and  became  the  classical  language  of  the  country. 
The  basis  of  this  language  is  Latin;  very  many  of  its   wor£^ 
and  quite  a  number  of  the  inflections  of  the  latter  bemg  preserved  in 
the  Spanish.    A  large  number  of  Teutonic  words  are  embodied  in  die 
language ;  and  also  of  Arabic,  though  there  are  not  so  many  of  the 
latter  as  we  find  in  the  Portuguese.    The  Spanish  abounds  in  voweb 
and  liquids ;  is  mellifluous,  sonorous,  and  forcible ;  and  is  admirably 
adapted  to  oratory  and  to  poetry.     Unlike  the  French,  many  of 
whom  use  and  know  only  a  patois,  or  vulgar  dialect,  the  OastQians, 
even  the  lower  classes,  speak  the  Spani^  with  purity  and  exact- 
ness. 

Tlie  rise  of  the  literature  of  Spain,  properly  so  called,  may  be  dated 
about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  about  which  time  was  composed 
the  celebrated  Cid,  more  correctly,  perhaps,  styled  el  Campeador^  a 
collection  of  ballads  written  in  honor  of  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Vivar,  and 
which  belong  to  the  earliest  specimens  of  Spanish  literature.  It  is  in 
dramatic  composition  that  Spanish  writers  nave  excelled.  Hie  first 
who  was  noted  in  this  species  of  writing  was  Torres  de  Naharro,  who 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century.  Tlie  two  most  celebrated 
writers  of  dramas  are  Lopez  de  Vega,  fbora  1562,)  and  Galderon, 

a>m  1600.)  The  drama,  however,  has  nillen  into  decay  in  Spain, 
ivalrous  romances  were  much  written  and  were  great  fiivorites  in 
the  country,  until  the  publication  of  Don  Quixote,  Cervantes'  worid- 
renowned  satire.  In  epic  poetry,  Spain  boasts  only  one  great  work,  the 
Araucana  of  Ercilla,  (bom  1525,)  and  this  stands  not  in  the  first  rank 
among  epics.  History  has  been  written  with  some  success  by 
Mariana,  Herrera  and  De  Solis.  Modem  writers  of  great  distinction 
Spain  has  not ;  among  the  most  prominent  are  Gampomafies,  Ustariz, 
Jovellanos,  and  Arguelles,  (writers  on  the  resources  of  Spain ;) 
Moratin,  (in  the  drama;)  Yriarte,  Isla,  Valdez,  and  De  la  Rosa,  (on 
miscellaneous  subjects.)  The  literary  spirit  is,  it  is  hoped,  beginning 
to  be  again  aroused.  Periodical  literature  is  meeting  with  patronage, 
and  the  best  writers  of  the  country  contribute  to  the  magazines  of  &e 
day.  There  are  some  extensive  public  libraries  in  Spain ;  that  in 
Madrid  contains  130,000  volumes,  and  has,  besides,  many  valuable 
manuscripts,  and  a  rich  collection  of  medals. 
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The  fine  arts,  espedallj  painting,  once  flourished  in  the  l^panish 
peninsula.  The  works  of  Murillo,  Ribeira,  (self-styled  Spagnoletto,) 
and  Velasquez,  have  been  difiused  throughout  Europe,  and  are  greatly 
admired  by  competent  judges.  The  royal  palaces  and  many  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  nobles  are  adorned  with  magnificent  collections  of 
paintings.  The  nobles  do  not  seem  to  value  these  as  much  as  they 
deserve.  Efforts  have  of  late  years  been  made  to  revive  a  taste  for 
painting  in  Spain,  but  so  far  without  apparent  success. 


ART.  m.-THE  RAIIrROAD  SYSTEM  OP  [THE  UNITED  STATES. 

PB0ORB86  AND  0PXRATI0S7S  OF  TBX  RAIL-BOAD  STSTEM  OF  THB  UKITBD 
STATES — FBBIOHTS,  PABSSKOBBS,  BBSULTS,  INFLUBNCSS  ON  LANDS,  ON 
CITIBS — CONNECTION  OF  THB  SOUTH  WITH  THB  WEST — THB  ILLINOXB 
CENTBAL  RAIL-BOAD PB06PB0TS  OF   THB  FUTUBB,  ETO. 

In  every  part  of  the  South  and  Southwest  we  have  been  emulating 
the  example  of  our  thrifty  neighbors  of  the  Nortli,  and  are  beginning 
to  show  a  degree  of  enterprise  and  spirit,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  rail- 
roads, not  to  be  shamed  in  the  comparison  with  their  own.  New- 
Orleans  and  Mobile,  Savannah,  Charleston  and  Richmond  and  Balti- 
more, are  projecting  and  carrying  out  their  great  systems  of  public 
works,  rivaling  in  every  respect  those  of  Boston  and  New-York.  The 
occasion  is  a  fit  one  for  some  reflections  upon  the  rail-road  system  of 
our  country,  which  may  be  of  much  use  in  aiding  our  own  defective 
experiences  at  home. 

The  rail-road  system  of  the  United  States  is  now  being  gradually 
developed  towards  completion  by  the  annual  filling  up  of  gaps  in  con- 
nections which,  perfected,  present  a  mighty  network  of  rails  that  put 
every  section  of  the  Union  in  familiar  communication.  It  is  remark- 
able that  private  enterprise,  called  forth,  in  order  to  provide  for  some 
local  want,  has,  in  the  absence  of  any  grand  national  design,  gradually 
developed  a  comprehensive  system  which  the  most  carefiil  foresight 
of  government  would  scarcely  have  carried  out  so  successfully.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  while  every  state  project  has  ended  in  ruin,  individual 
enterprise  has  supplied  the  desideratum.  The  formation  of  one  line 
of  rail-road  in  any  given  direction  prepares  the  way  for  its  extension 
beyond  the  limits  first  proposed,  and  indeed  soon  renders  the  exten- 
sion a  matter  of  social  necessity.  Through  the  working  of  such  a 
piece-meal  system,  it  undoubtedly  happens  that  lines  are  formed 
which  do  not  fulfil,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  fiiU  and  general  benefits 
of  more  comprehensive  plans ;  the  best  route,  in  a  general  view, 
between  the  most  important  points  of  the  country,  is  not  likely  to  be 
thus  adopted ;  but  by  thus  connecting  local  wants,  and  meeting  the 
demands  of  local  interests,  works  vmich  in  the  end  are  brought  to 
form  parts  of  a  comprehensive  whole  are  sooner  undertaken,  and  the 
country  thus  gains,  in  point  of  time,  to  a  degree  which  will  for  many 
years  fully  compensate  for  any  diminished  amount  of  convenience. 
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In  the  United  States,  rail-roads  in  all  sections,  subservient  to  all 
interests,  oommercial,  mining,  manu&cturing,  agricultural  and  trading; 
have  been  multiplied  to  the  number  of  337,  of  an  average  length  of 
34  miles.  Of  these,  200  rail-roads  have  been  built  in  the  last  eight 
years ;  each  new  one  has  necessarily  compelled  new  connections,  until 
the  whole  form  eight  routes  of  communication  across  the  continent, 
east  and  west,  and  north  and  south ;  and  the  connections  which  complete 
the  rails  between  New-Orleans  and  Augusta,  Maine,  via  New- York 
and  Boston,  are  being  rapidly  supplied.  We  may  briefly  sketch  the 
roads  on  one  of  these  great  routes,  say  Augusta  to  Mobile : 

Name  of  Road.  Points  of  Connecttoiu  Mflas.  Fuc. 

Kennebec  &  Portland • Angnsu  to  Portland 60  Si  50 

Boston  Jt  Maine Portland  to  Boston ....Ill  S  00 

Boston  &  Worcester Boston  to  Worcester 49  1  15 

Western Worcester  to  Springfield 54  150 

Sprinefield  &  New- Haven Springfield  to  New-Haven OS  1  7S 

New-York  &,  New-Haven New-Haven  to  New-York 76  1  50 

New-York  dc  Philadelphia New-York  to  Philadelphia. 87  3  00 

Philadelphia  &  Baltimore Philadelphia  to  Baltimore 98  3  10 

Washington  Branch Baltimore  to  Washington 40  1  SO 

Richmond  dc  Fredericksbnrg Washington  to  Bichmond. 130  550 

Bichmond  A  Petersbsrgh Bachraoul  to  Petersbnrg 11  i  00 

Petersburgh Petersburg  to  Weldon. 43  3  00 

Wilmington  &  Weldon Weldon  to  Wilmington 134  5  00 

Wilmington  ft  Manchester .Wilmington  to  Manchester ..168  6  00 

Camden  Branch Manchester  to  Brownsville..... 37  l  75 

South  Carolina Brownsville  to  Augusta 75  9  00 

Lagrange Atlanta  to  West  Point 87  3  50 

Montgomery  ft  West  Point West  Point  to  Montgomety 88  400 

•This  chain  of  1,40(5  miles  is  formed  by  eighteen  entirely  distinct 
roads,  the  connection  of  each  of  which  is  based  only  upon  mutual  in- 
terest. The  charge  on  the  whole  route  is  $49,  or  about  3^  cts.  per 
mile,  average — the  charge  being  much  higher  per  mile  upon  the 
southern  than  upon  the  northern  roads,  a  fact  which  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  when  we  come  to  consider  the  comparative  influence  of  rail- 
roads north  and  south.  ^The  whole  number  of  miles  of  rail-road  in 
operation  in  1852  is  11,665,  and  the  cost  $335,150,848,  which  is  an 
average  of  $29,000  per  mile.  The  cost  in  the  New-England  states  is 
much  higher  per  mile  than  either  in  the  southern  or  the  western. 
The  following  table  giv^  the  length  and  cost  in  each  state : 

SBCAPITULATIOH. 

Maine 10 983 175 •8101.693 

New-Hampshire. 16 483 76 14144755 

Vermont 9 369 167 miflsss 

Rhodelsland 1 50 — 2.6144M 

Connecticut 13 570 64 l&ldflIsM 

New-York 44 1.946 946 *.  6?686S 

New-Jersey 10 290 40 7445!o00 

PennsyWania 51 1.3S3 535 49662918 

Delaware 1 I6 — *  eooSo 

Maryland - 3 355 178...  142MS03 

Virginia....  16 485 735....";  eWSl 

North  Carohna 3 249 223 4,100;WO 
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bnneliM  Coat 

Florida 2 54 — $230,000 

Alabftma 7 135 955 1,936,208 

Miisissippi 4 100 518 1,770,000 

I>)uifliana 7 117 25 1,131.000 

Texas 1 — 78 

Teaneaaee • 7 134 558 2,800.000 

Kentucky 6 93 446 1,751.226 

Ohio 26 890 1,481 17,066,661 

Michigan 4 474 ~ 8,656,340 

ladiaoa 20 538 1,117 9,690,000 

Ulinois 14 271 1,606 6,100,000 

Mieaoari •    S — 249 — — 

Iowa 1 — 180 

Wisconsin 2 20 236 400,000 


Total J3S7     11^65  11,828  $335,150,848 

The  press  of  Europe  from  time  to  time  expresses  a  well-founded 
surprise  at  the  great  and  rapid  progress  which  rail-roads  present  in 
the  United  States.  In  1846-47  an  immense  revulsion  overtook 
every  quarter  of  the  British  Islands,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  sums 
of  money  centered  upon  rail-road  speculation.  But  the  whole  amount 
of  money  expended  on  these  works  from  1840  to  1850  was  £250,- 
000,000  in  ten  years,  a  sum  which  seems  to  have  exhausted  the 
floating  means  of  a  country  whose  boasted  wealth  is  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  nation.  In  the  United  States  in  the  same  time 
$350,000,000  were  expended  in  rail-roads,  without  producing  any  ap- 
parent efiect  upon  the  money  market.  This  sum  was  one-fourth  the 
English  expenditure,  but  from  the  supposed  comparative  wealth  of 
the  two  countries  its  apparent  influence  upon  the  floating  capital 
should  have  been  as  marked,  if  other  circumstances  were  the  same. 
So  far  from  this,  however,  the  value  of  rail-road  shares  and  securi- 
ties has  continued  to  improve.  In  fact,  the  increasing  supply  and  the 
influence  of  the  rail-roads  seem  to  be  to  place  more  money  in  the 
market  than  is  absorbed  in  their  construction.  The  great  distinction 
between  American  and  English  roads  exists  in  the  abundance  of  land 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  number  of  emigrants  who  follow  the 
streams  where  there  are  no  rail-roads,  but  the  latter  where  they  ex- 
ist. The  cost  of  rail-roads  in  the  United  States  is  so  low  as  to  bear 
a  very  small  proportion  to  the  wealth  developed  through  their 
means.  If  we  compare  an  English  agricultural  road  with  a  United 
States  agricultural  road,  we  have  results  nearly  thus : 

FmilMtai  Um^^nmU,  Coil.  Ooikpw        Aaed^lar 

ofdMCriet  ^bOm.  mU*.  S«i>t.;iM«. 

SOQtheni  Michigan —    169,300 245 94,675,000..  30.000...$!  13,215 

Eastern  Counties 1,450,270 322 6 1,500,000.. 200,000 300,025 

Thus  the  English  road,  commanding  nine  times  the  population, 
costs  ten  times  as  much  per  mile,  and  receives  but  little  more  than 
double  the  income  of  the  American  road.  The  receipts  of  the  Eng- 
lish road  are  $250  per  mile  per  week,  and  of  the  American  road 
$1 14  per  mile  per  week.  Why  does  this  United  States  road  give  so 
vast  At  income  in  proportion  to  population  and  cost  as  compared 
with  the  English  road  ]  The  reason  is  to  be  discovered  probably  in 
VOL.  z«  88 
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the  moving  character  of  the  people,  and  in  the  fact  that  every  foot  of 
ground  passed  over  by  the  American  road  yields  almost  without  1*- 
bor  an  addition  to  the  floating  capital  of  the  country,  while  the 
English  road  runs  through  an  old  country  where  the  people  had  fullj 
drawn  out  the  resources  of  the  land  before  rail-roads  were  invented, 
and  where  (so  to  speak)  sedentary  habits  have  prevailed  for  a  thou- 
sand years. 

The  influence  of  a  rail-road,  in  promoting  travel  and  stimulating 
traffic  along  their  lines,  is  most  remarkable.  It  has  frequently  been 
the  case  that  rail-roads  have  been  opposed  in  certain  districts,  on  the 
plea  that  there  is  little  or  no  travel  to  support  it ;  and  when  the  great 
success  of  any  particular  work  is  pointed  out,  the  reply  is,  that  "  they 
are  more  busy  or  traveling  districts."  The  great  fact  is  uniformly 
overlooked  that  it  is  facility  of  communication  which  causes  travel. 
A  people  who  live  on  the  seaboard  are  seamen  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  not  that  they  are  naturally  so,  but  the  facility  of  navigatioa 
prompts  the  employment.  When,  therefore,  a  district  is  not  remark- 
able for  the  locomotion  of  its  people,  it  is  because  the  means  of  loco> 
motion  are  scarce  or  dear.  Wherever  the  means  of  travel  have 
been  introduced,  passengers  and  freight  have  multiplied  wonderfully, 
following  the  universal  law  of  increase  of  traffic,  when  obstacles, 
natural  or  legal,  are  removed.  The  great  barrier  between  consumer 
and  producer  is  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  this  is  made  up  of  time 
and  labor  employed  on  it;  where  both  these  items  are  reduced,  the 
amount  of  the  products  of  industry  which  the  producers  can  enjoy  is 
increased  in  the  same  proportion,  because  those  who  step  in  between 
them  get  less. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers,  and  the  aver- 
age distances  traveled  by  each,  on  the  oldest  roads  of  Massachusetts, 
for  the  years  1846  and  1851 : 

0 1846. >       , ^1851. ^ 

^iil   P  II  4l    |i  H  ^^ 

o   ^^  *i      |l    II   \i§      |l   ^-   F 

Lowell 1835..  26..400,856..  8,41 1,457.. fiO.M..   569,384..  8,968.904..  15.74.. 8  pret 

Worcester 1835..  45..470^19..1S,766,5S!i..S7.14..1,100,790..904»6,684..l8^..7|    " 

Fitehburff 1845..  51. .327,034..  6,981,873.. 18.29.. ],Sftl.lfi9.. 14,904.109.. ll.96..8i    «* 

ConnectieatRW.'1846..  50..  185,190..  1,369,800..  7.39..   263,706..  3,676,863..  13M.. 

Old  Colony 1845..  37..213,144..  3.459,291..  16.22..   630,589..  9. 161,762..  14.53.. 3     « 

Providence 1835..  4L. 476,615..  7,453,177.. 15.68..   611.090..  9,361,289..  15. 15.. 64    « 

B.  and  Maine,.... 1848..  74. .460,496..  9,474,241.. 20.57..  1.449,631.. 23.533,081..  16.92. .7 

EMter 1841..  65.. 786,756..  13,574.386..  15 08..   993,956..  10.654,945..  10.79.. 8 

Nashua 1838..  15.. 102,279..  9,678,513..  13.93..   993,888..  2,666.656..  13.    ..94 

Weatern 1841..  156. .365,664..  14,37 8. 181.. 58.79..   479,905.. 22,582,614. .47.06.. 8 

Total, 8,778.296    78.443.440   20.76    7.683.648  124.946,900  \^ 

18  others 284,638     9,807|369    10.       1,927,210    27,909,28i 

In  this  table  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Connecticut  valley  road 
is  the  only  one  on  which  the  distance  per  passenger  was  not  shorten- 
ed. The  reason  is  that  the  road  itself  was  only  37  miles  long  in  1846. 
The  18  unentered  roads  were  not  sufficiently  complete  at  the  first  pe- 
riod to  afford  a  comparison. 

Inasmuch  as  time  is  the  chief  object  in  transporting  food,  a  rail-road 
traveling  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  per  hour,  which  is  the  usual  rate  for 
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freight  trains,  will  in  three  hours  bring  produce  45  miles,  while  a 
wagon  will  in  the  same  time  have  come  but  15  miles.  Thus  the  ra- 
dius of  the  circle  of  country  which  supplies  the  city  is  increased  three 
times,  but  the  quantity  of  land  is  increased  as  the  square  of  the  ra- 
dius, that  is  to  say,  nine  times ;  an  increased  speed  would  easily  raise 
this  to  16  times  or  more.  By  this  means  the  value  of  land  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  becomes  equalized  over  a  much  larger  surface, 
while  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  modifies  the  rents  which  would 
otherwise  become  enormous  at  the  business  centre,  and  the  city  pop« 
ulation  spreads  over  a  large  surface.  In  a  commercial  city  the  pro- 
fits of  its  commerce  and  the  attending  local  mechanical  arts,  must  sup- 
gly  its  citizens  with  rent,  food  and  fuel.  These  aggregate  profits  are 
eld  in  check  by  the  competition  of  rival  cities,  and  the  distributive 
net  profits  must  depend  in  some  measure  upon  the  terms  on  which 
the  three  necessaries  mentioned  can  be  procured.  In  relation  to 
dwellings,  it  is  of  importance  that  they  should  be  within  a  conve- 
nient distance  of  the  places  of  business,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
distance  depends  upon  the  time  and  money  consumed  in  passing 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  business  portion  of  the  city  is  necessari- 
ly crowded  within  a  small  space,  because  mercantile  economy  of  time 
requires  that  all  the  places  to  which  merchants  and  dealers  are  called 
many  times  each  day  in  the  course  of  their  business,  should  be  readily 
accessible.  The  exchange,  the  custom-house,  the  banks,  brokers,  ship- 
ping, warehouses  and  other  dealers,  all  require  to  be  within  reach,  and 
the  country  merchants,  making  up  a  stock  of  assorted  goods,  cannot 
spend  much  time  in  traveling  from  one  source  of  supply  to  another. 
Each  and  all  desire  to  get  through  as  much  business  as  possible  in  a 
day.  Therefore  time  and  distance  must  be  economized,  and  most 
merchants  find  it  cheaper  to  pay  high  rent  within  the  busiest  circle, 
than  a  lower  one  at  a  locality  more  remote.  Where  the  means  of 
travel  between  those  localities  and  dwellings  are  few  and  costly,  the 
utmost  economy  of  room  is  practised.  Boston,  in  Massachusetts, 
enjoys  a'  greater  degree  of  rail-road  accommodation  than  most 
cities,  and  its  statistics  of  population  indicate  their  influence  in  the 
manner  we  have  pointed  out.  The  state  census  for  the  year  1850, 
gives  the  population  of  Boston,  and  of  tbe  seven  towns  which  sur- 
round it,  within  a  circle  of  five  miles.  The  following  table  shows  the 
comparative  increase  of  the  city  and  those  surrounding  towns : 

InenM*  P«r  P«r  Per  Ptr 

1810.  iwrMat.       1890.       etot.  1830.         ant  1840.       cant.  1830.       oral 

BoftOB 88,260..86.. ..43.398.... 28.. ..«1.3Q2....42.... 03.883.. ..52.. ..188.788.. ..65 

7  towns,  5  mllea,  15JZ50. . 86.. .. 18,647.... 25.. ..25.9fi0.... 85.. -.87,612.. ..45....  68,008.. ..81 
16    "    10    "       19,728..80.... 88,700.. ..68.. ..80.622 40,483.... 80....  54,880.. ..28 

In  the  decade  ending  with  1840  Boston  showed  a  great  increase,  aid 
^  it  is  remarkable  that  the  relative  increase  of  Boston  and  the  surround- 

ing towns  was  the  same  in  that  period  ;  but  in  the  decade  ending 
V  with  1850,  the  pressure  upon  Boston,  and  the  enhanced  facilities  for 

;•  extending  dwellings  more  remote  from  business  localities,  and  yet  ac- 

cessible in  the  same  time,  have  produced  the  vast  increase  of  81  per 
I  cent  in  the  adjoining  towns,  which  have  for  the  first  time  exceeded 
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tbe  proportionate  increase  of  Boston,  great  as  that  bas  been.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  radius  round  Boston,  within  which  line  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  state  is  situated,  is  constantly  contracting. 

The  effect  of  rail-roads  is  eminently  to  facilitate  this  contra^on 
within  certain  distances,  and  they  are  the  average  which  goods  and 
passengers  travel  upon  rail-roads.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more 
particular  returns  are  not  made  of  the  rail -road  traffic  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  with  the  view  to  ascertain  the  immense  changes  whicii 
are  being  wrought  upon  values  and  property  through  their  operations. 
The  returns  of  the  Massachusetts  roads  are  the  most  perfect,  and  the 
results  drawn  from  the  movement  of  passengers  and  goods  show  not 
only  that  the  distances  which  they  average  are  very  much  smaller 
than  is  generally  supposed,  but  are  constantly  decreasing.  Thus,  if 
we  take  the  Massachusetts  rail-roads  in  the  aggr^te,  we  find  a  great 
and  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers  and  tons  eiqported, 
vrith  a  continually  decreasing  average  distance,  as  follows  : 

TONS  OF  MERCHANDISE  AND   NUMBER  OP  PAISENOER8  TRANSPORTED  ON  THS  KAfSA- 
CH08ITTB  RAIL-R0AD8|  WITH  THE  NUMBER  OF  MILES  TRATSLED  BT  EACH. 

ToMOteiiid         ToMoinMd      ATtMfmlM        PaaMoffHi       No.  oaniid    AvtngtvAt 
onemil*  eantod  omUI*       parpMnogw 

1846 1,334,944.... 40.634,074.... 30.43.. ..4,063,934 84,250,809 20.73 

1847 1,769,332.... 66,1 87.617 37.46....  5,556,576 103,037,484....  18 J2 

1848 1,958,.331.— 67,021,613.. ..34.22. ...7,336,251 126,371,239 17.29 

l849 .2,167,754 70,848,225 32.68....  8,788,589 144,305,281 16.43 

l850 2,219,050 72,523.280 32.68....  8, 856,656 147,888,327 16.69 

X851 2,260,366.... 70,205,310 31. 05....  9,510,858 152^16,183 16,07 

While  the  number  of  passengers  entered  upon  the  books  has  con- 
siderably more  than  doubled,  the  average  distance  to  which  they  are 
transported  has  diminished  one-fiflh — ^viz. :  from  20  to  16  miles  eadi. 
In  relation  to  freight,  the  same  general  feature  is  apparent,  but  in  a 
less  marked  degree.  The  result  is  varied  by  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  the  year  1847,  in  which  an  unusual  quantity  of  farm 
produce  sought  the  seaboards,  by  every  possible  channel,  regardless 
of  expense,  on  its  way  to  Europe,  where  exorbitant  prices  remune- 
rated every  means  of  transport.  The  lai^ge  proportion  of  this  pro- 
duce which  came  from  the  west  over  the  Western  Rail-road,  raised  the 
average  distance  to  which  freight  was  transported  in  that  year  seven 
per  cent  Since  then  the  average  is,  like  that  of  passengers,  dimin- 
ishing. It  would  seem  to  be  the  case  that  the  proportion  of  way- 
passengers  on  the  Western  road  is  greater  than  that  of  way-freights, 
although  both  increase  in  a  manner  to  show  the  proportion  to  which 
business  aggregates  along  the  line  of  a  road  in  comparison  with  its 
through  business.  The  following  shows  the  number  of  miles  run, 
and  through  and  way-passengers  transported  over  the  road  during  the 
years  1842  and  1851: 

1842.  1852. 

Miles 397.295 774,609 

Through-passengers 18,570 - 33,971 

Way.psfisengers 171.866 45,933 

Thus,  on  the  other  railroads  of  Massachusetts  of  completed 
lengths,  the  distance  traveled  by  each  passenger  diminished  from 
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20.7C  to  16.47  miles,  or  four  miles  each.  On  the  Western  road  the 
average  distance  of  all  passengers  is  nearly  one-third  its  length.  On 
the  others  it  is  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  length.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  a  lai^er  portion  of  the  western  business  is 
through  travel ;  but  it  seems  on  that  road,  as  on  all,  that  the  local 
business  built  up  on  the  line  of  the  road  is  rapidly  reducing  the  pro- 
portion. The  goods  carried  on  the  Western  have  diminished  ten 
miles  in  average  distance  since  1847 ;  although  the  whole  quantity 
carried  is  the  same  in  1851  as  in  1847.  These  are  very  remarkable 
results,  and  indicate  very  clearly  the  rapidity  with  which  cheap  and 
prompt  intercourse  develops  local  business — the  whole  showing  a 
tendency  to  concentrate  at  the  commercial  emporium.  Thus  a  long 
road  on  its  first  construction  carries  passengers  through  between  its 
most  distant  points,  but  gradually  lateral  connections  are  formed — 
tributary  channels  find  their  way  from  all  sections  on  either  side- 
depots  spring  up,  and,  more  especially  in  a  new  country,  constantly 
increasing  amount  of  freight  bears  a  larger  ratio  to  the  whole  sum,  even 
although  that  portion  of  the  business  also  increases  in  magnitude.  The 
expenses  of  the  work  in  the  same  manner  diminish  in  proportion  to  its 
revenue ;  because,  through  the  accessions  of  way-travel,  the  vehicles 
become  more  completely  loaded — the  engines  are  taxed  to  an  extent 
nearer  their  capacities  without  much  increase  in  expense.  The  road- 
bed becoming  more  settled  and  firm,  requires  annually  less  outlay  to 
rectify  those  derangements  which  at  first  occur  by  reason  of  the  un- 
equal manner  in  which  the  embankments  solidify. 

The  cost  of  the  repairs  of  the  permanent  way  gradually  diminishes 
for  the  first  few  years,  until,  through  the  dilapidation  of  rails  by  wear, 
they  require  to  be  renewed.  The  rolling  stock  probably  undergoes 
each  year  as  much  repair  as  keeps  it  as  good  as  new,  and  Uiis  one  year 
with  another  will  not  much  vary.  The  expenses  of  a  long  road  are 
also  in  proportion  much  less  than  a  short  one,  because  the  same  stock 
and  agents  which  are  on  duty  to  run  150  miles,  may  run  double  the 
distances  with  very  little  increase  of  expense,  and  the  increased  dis- 
tance brings  in,  by  way  travel,  a  larger  addition  to  the  revenue. 
Where  the  number  of  trains  and  engines  or  their  speed  is  increased,  a 
direct  addition  is  made  to  the  expense,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
nice  calculation  in  a  management  to  decide  how  many  trains  shall 
run  on  a  given  track,  and  at  what  rates  to  produce  the  greatest  net 
profit.  Too  few  trains  will  not  accommodate  the  public,  and  too 
many  will  damage  profits.  The  gross  profits  of  a  company  are  made 
up  from  an  aggregate  of  small  profits,  and  therefore,  by  judiciously 
diminishing  the  profit  derived  from  each  single  passenger,  the  total 
profits  from  the  aggregate  trafiic  may  be  enhanced. 

Under  these  circumstances  have  the  New-England  states  illustrated 
the  fact  that  rail-roads  and  communities  react  upon  each  other  with  con- 
tinually  increasing  benefits.  The  capital  invested  in  these  works  has 
paid  large  dividends.  The  property  of  the  state  has  increased  from 
$299,878,329  in  1840,  to  $597,936,995  in  1850.  The  population  of 
the  state  is,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  passengers  carried  in 
thecars,  asfi>llows: 
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I  «&^  OfeMdtiMVio 

ty.^  ^  Popoktioa  PMMogvn  pMWDgvrr  Tmmag^mmty 


r     i>        I      184« 826,481 4.062,934 5 92^19.169 

V       ■      '®^^ 1,060,200 9,510.858 9jk . 3.535,188 

^,^^i8t^'  Thus,  the  proportion  of  travel  to  population  has  doubled  in  fire 
years,  and  the  amount  paid  for  fares  has  increased  75  per  €«nt. 

If  this  has  been  the  effect  in  an  old,  settled  country,  one  whidi  has 
'-  a  greater  number  of  miles  of  rail-road  to  population  than  any  otker 

district  of  the  Union,  how  much  broader  is  the  field  of  operation  in 
those  western  and  southern  states  where  the  value  of  the  most  fertile 
land  in  the  world  depends  on  the  facilities  with  which  it  can  be  mtLde 
available  in  the  thickly  settled  districts.  We  have  seen,  in  the  case 
of  the  Michigan  road  above  mentioned,  as  compared  with  an  Engli^ 
road,  that  the  monthly  receipts  do  not  depend  upon  the  actual  nuoi- 
ber  of  the  population  through  which  the  road  runs.  It  is  undoubted- 
ly the  case,  that  in  a  newly-settled  country  the  coarse  products  would 
find  cheaper  transport  by  water  carriage;  but  experience  has  settled 
favorably  the  question  in  relation  to  the  ability  of  rail-roads  to  carry 
freight  profitably  in  almost  any  section,  and  also,  that  the  manu- 
factories which  spring  up  on  every  available  site  along  the  route, 
supply  certainly  increasing  quantities  of  more  profitable  freight  to  the 
road.  Sites  for  saw-mills,  grist-mills,  tanneries,  factories,  mines, 
forges,  and  every  description  of  natural  material  and  facility  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  are  laid  open  by  the  operation  of  a  rail-road,  and 
they  all  furnish  it  freight. 

The  cities  of  New- York  and  New-Orleans  are  soon  to  be  connected 
by  a  continuous  line  of  rails  through  new  and  sparsely  settled  coun- 
tries. During  the  present  winter  the  connection  between  New-York 
and  Chicago,  961  miles,  will  be  complete,  bringing  the  two  cities 
within  42  hours  of  each  other ;  and  it  may  be  well  here  to  sketch  the 
leading  links  in  this  great  chain.  From  the  moment  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton's plan  of  connecting  the  Erie  lake  with  tide-water  was  perfected, 
a  strong  desire  seized  the  people  of  all  sections  of  the  American  con 
tinent  to  prosecute  similar  works.  The  "  great  fact"  had  been  appa- 
rent, that  natural  difficulties  of  any  magnitude  might  be  overcome  by 
the  science  of  the  engineer.  Hence  a  universal  desire  to  put  that 
science  in  requisition.  The  most  ready  means  that  presented  them- 
selves were  government  aid,  and  all  the  western  states,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Michigan,  Ohio  and  New- York  projected  vast  schemes  of  im- 
provements which  were  to  be  completed  with  money  borrowed  on 
state  credit.  Charters  on  the  most  liberal  scale  were  granted  to  al- 
most all  applicants,  and  immense  works  were  undertaken.  The 
financial  storm,  however,  overtook  them,  and  bankrupt  states  had  no 
recourse  but  to  abandon  the  half-completed  works  to  their  fate. 
Among  these  works,  perhaps,  the  most  important  was  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, stretching  469  miles  through  the  lower  tier  of  counties  to  Lake 
Erie.  In  aid  of  this  the  state  subscribed  $3,000,000,  and  piivate  in- 
dividuals $1,500,000.  This  money  was  expended,  and  fifty-four 
miles  of  the  road  only  completed,  although  more  or  less  work  was 
done  along  the  whole  line.  The  company  were  then  unable  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  state  debt,  and  total  ruin  seemed  to  have  over 
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taken  it  At  about  the  time  that  this  project  was  started,  Michigan  pro- 
jected a  system  of  internal  improvements,  embracing  537  miles  of 
rail-road,  231  miles  of  canal  and  321  miles  of  river  navigation.  Of 
these  rail-roads,  two  were  to  run  parallel  to  each  other  across  her  noble 
peninsula,  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Michigan.  The  most 
northerly  of  these  was  called  the  Central  Hail-road,  and  was  destined 
to  connect  Detroit  with  St.  Joseph's.  The  other  was  called  the 
Southern,  and  was  to  run  from  Monroe  to  Lake  Michigan,  For  the 
construction  of  these  works  mainly,  the  state  issued  what  is  called 
the  $5,000,000  loan  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  paid 
the  first  instalment  .and  failed,  leaving  the  state  bankrupt,  with  its 
two  roads  partly  built. 

The  Erie  Kail-road  struggled  for  years  under  mismanagement, 
with  varying  fortunes,  and  finally  came  to  a  dead  stand  in  1844, 
when  there  were  fifly  miles  only  in  operation,  which  had  cost 
•3,000,000,  loaned  by  the  state,  $1,498,693  subscribed  by  stock- 
holders,  and  $597,072  of  debt— making  $5,095,665  for  50  miles  of 
road,  which  yielded  a  revenue  of  $122,768  in  that  year.  A  new  or- 
ganization of  the  company  was  then  made,  with  Horatio  Allen,  Esq., 
as  president.  This  board  applied  to  the  city  for  aid,  which  was  de- 
clined; books  were  then  opened  fi>r  private  subscription,  without 
success.  The  number  of  shares  of  stock  outstanding  was  then 
15,845,  and  the  board  called  in  $5  per  share,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture, and  4,290  shares  were  forfeited.  Such  was  the  state  of  af- 
fairs, sui!iciently  discouraging  it  will  be  readily  admitted.  Soon 
afler,  a  new  organization  took  place,  Benjamin  Loder,  Esq.,  presi- 
dent. This  direction  came  in  like  a  northwester,  and  the  road  im- 
mediately began  to  stretch  its  length.  The  state  waived  its  claim 
for  $3,000,000  wasted  upon  the  route.  The  old  stock  was  cut  down 
50  per  cent.,  making  $3,736,400  surrendered  in  favor  of  subscribers  ^ 
to  new  stock.  The  result  was,  its  rapid  progress  to  completion,  from 
New- York  to  Dunkirk,  in  1851.  In  1852  its  position  is,  as  com- 
pared with  1842,  as  follows : 

HilM  of  track.  T  Coat  Ineone. 

1844 60 $5,095,655 $122,768 

1852 650 19,000,000 3,500,000 

While  this  matter  was  progressing  in  New- York,  matters  were 
ripening  in  Michigan  and  in  Indiana.  These  states,  as  we  have  said, 
fSsiiled.  It  had  possession,  however,  of  the  Central  road,  146  miles 
in  length,  and  which  had  cost  $2,238,289,  and  the  Southern  road,  68 
miles  in  length,  which  had  cost  $1,125,590;  cost  of  both  roads 
$3,363,880 ;  and  the  sUte  had  outstanding  its  bonds  for  $5,943,324, 
which  it  could  not  pay.  In  these  circumstances,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr«  Charles  Butler,  a  bill  was  passed,  the  Butler  Act,  providing  for 
the  sale  of  the  roads  to  private  companies  in  exchange  for  state 
bonds.  In  accordance  with  this  law  the  Central  road  w^as  sold  to  a 
Boston  company  for  $2,000,000  ;  and  another  act  authorized  the  sale 
of  the  Southern  road  for  $500,000.  The  company  which  made  the 
latter  purchase  did  not  progress  much ;  they  were  constrained  in  1849 
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to  sell  out  their  rights  to  new  parties,  under  whose  direction  the  road 
approached  the  Indiana  state  line.  The  company  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  the  Northern  Indiana  road,  which  prolongs  the 
Michigan  Southern  to  Laporte,  bj  which  these  two  companies  in  eflfed 
became  one,  and  they  jointly  leased,  from  the  Buf&lo  and  Mississippi 
Bail-road  corporation,  the  route  from  Laporte  to  the^IDinois  state  line^ 
whence  the  line  is  completed  to  Chicago  under  the  Illinois  general 
rail-road  law.  This  whole  line,  246  miles,  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Chicago,  was  opened  July  1,  1852,  having  cost,  up  to  that  time,  as 
above  stated,  $5,000,000,  say  $20,000  per  mile,  in  running  order. 
This  road  was,  in  some  portion  of  its  progress,  built  for  $1,700  per 
mile,  little  more  expense  being  necessary  than  to  lay  the  rails  on  the 
rich  and  fine  soil. 

The  prolongation  of  this  road  through  Illinois  towards  New-Or- 
leans to  Cairo,  is  at  once  the  most  gigantic  undertaking  and  the  mort 
remarkable  example  of  individual  enterprise  and  skill.  The  Illinois 
Central  Kail-road  was  one  of  the  works  projected  by  the  legislature  of 
that  state  during  its  season  of*  day  dreaming,'*  when  a  state  with  about 
40,000  small  farmers  for  all  its  occupants  authorized  the  contraction  of 
$12,000,000  debt  for  the  construction  of  public  works  through  lands 
which  hardly  any  then  living  might  hope  to  see  settled.  The  Central 
road  was  to  run  from  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi, 
where  the  city  of  Cairo  is  located,  northerly  to  the  southern  termi- 
nation of  the  Illinois  Canal,  thence  northeasterly  to  Chicago,  and 
northerly  to  Galena,  on  the  Mississippi  River.  On  this  work 
$1,100,000  borrowed  money  was  expended,  and  it  was  abandoned 
with  the  failure  of  the  state.  The  matter  so  remained  until  1850, 
when  Congress  passed  an  act  granting  to  Illinois,  in  aid  of  the  con- 
struction of  this  work, — 1st.  200  feet  wide,  throughout  its  whole 
length,  for  right  of  way.  2d.  The  right  to  take  all  the  necessary 
materials  for  its  structure.  3d.  Every  alternate  section  of  land  de* 
signated  by  even  numbers,  for  six  sections  in  width,  on  each  side  of 
said  road,  and  in  case  the  lands  are  already  occupied,  equivalent  lots 
elsewhere  may  be  taken.  These  lands  n6t  to  be  sold  until  50  miles 
of  road  are  completed. 

The  subsequent  survey  and  location  of  the  road  determined  its 
length  at  670  miles,  and  the  quantity  of  land  thus  donated  at  2,672,- 
800.  Certain  far-seeing  capitalists,  basing  their  views  upon  the 
known  effect  of  rail-ways  in  evolving,  so  to  speak,  from  the  soil  fiur 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  road  itself,  immediately  proposed  to  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  take  the  grant  of  lands  off  the  hands  of  the  state,  and 
put  the  work  in  operation,  with  a  single  track,  in  all  respects  equal  to  the 
boston  and  Albany  road,  by  July,  1854.  Pursuant  to  tys  proposition, 
the  state  (Feb.  1851)  incorporated  Robert  Schuyler,  Morris  Ketchum, 
Jonathan  Sturgis  and  others,  under  the  name  of  the  "Illinois  Central 
Rail-road,"  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  endowing  them  with  aper- 
petval  charter,  and  investing  them  with  all  necessary  rights  an  d 
privileges  to  build  the  roads,  and  with  the  lands  and  rights  granted  t  o 
the  state  by  the  United  States,  by  the  act  of  Sept.,  1850  ;  upon  the 
deposit  of  $200,000,  say  20  per  cent  of  the  capital,  the  governor 
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to  deliver  to  the  company  a  deed  in  fee-simple  of  all  the  lands  fprant' 
ed  by  the  United  States,  and  also  all  the  remains  of  the  old  road  on 
which  the  state  had  expended  its  $1,100,000.  This  property  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Morris  Ketchum,  Esq.,  and  two  others,  as 
trustees,  to  secure  bonds  issued  by  the  company  and  countersigned  by 
the  trustees,  bearing  not  higher  than  7  per  cent,  interest  per  annum, 
payable  semi-annually,  and  redeemable  in  1875.  When  50  miles  of  the 
road  are  in  operation,  the  trustees  to  proceed  to  sell  the  lands,  and 
redeem  or  purchase  the  bonds  with  the  proceeds ;  the  state  to  re- 
ceive from  the  company  annually  7  per  cent,  on  the  gross  income  of 
the  road  forever  in  lieu  of  taxes.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  a  most 
extraordinary  charter,  the  company  standing  in  the  light  of  a  con- 
tractor with  the  state,  to  build  the  road  on  certain  conditions,  which 
being  fulfilled,  the  state  has  scarcely  any  further  control  over  the 
company,  the  United  States  being  the  only  arbitrator  between  them ; 
and  on  the  22d  of  March,  1851,  the  company,  through  its  president, 
Eobert  Schuyler,  Esq.,  accepted  the  charter.  On  the  24th  of  March, 
the  governor  of  Ulinois  executed  the  deed  of  lands  and  property  in 
fee  to  the  company.  On  the  same  day  the  company  executed  the 
deed  of  trust  to  Morris  Ketchum,  Esq.,  of  New- York,  and  two  others, 
of  all  the  property  contained  in  the  deed,  to  secure  the  7  per  cent* 
bonds  to  be  issued  by  the  company,  viz.,  one-fourth  of  the  lands  to 
aid  in  making  good  any  possible  deficit  in  the  interest  fund,  and  the 
balance  to  redeem  the  principal. 

The  execution  of  this  deed  of  trust  completed  the  organization  of 
the  company.  They  then  oi^anize  an  engineer  corps  for  the  location 
of  the  route  and  the  survey  and  occupation  of  the  lands.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  grant  was  equal  to  8,840  acres  for  each  mile  of 
road.  The  main  road  runs  1 17  miles  directly  from  Cairo ;  thence 
travels  through  a  most  magnificent  country  on  the  east  to  Chicago, 
on  the  west  to  Galena  ;  thus  forming  almost  two  roads,  running 
longitudinally  through  the  state — making  in  all  670  miles  of  road, 
which  would  give  2,572,800  acres,  apportioned  as  follows  : 

ACTM.  YtiVf. 

To  secure  conttrnetioo,  7  per  eeot.  bonds 2,000,(K)0 $21,400,000 

"  contUtute  part  of  interest  fund 250.000 2.700,000 

"       •*  e  contingent  ftind 332,800 3,400,000 

Total acres,  2,572,800  $27,500,000 

The  interest  on  the  construction  bonds  depends  upon  the  capital  of 
the  company,  the  income  of  the  road  and  the  sales  of  the  land.  The 
bondholder  is  secured  not  only  by  all  these  lands,  but  also  by  the 
expenditure  of  his  own  money  for  their  improvement;  that  is  to  say, 
he  holds  the  lands  and  the  road  too,  until  he  is  paid. 

Thus,  if  the  road  costs  the  same  as  the  Michigan  Southern,  say 
t20,000  per  mile,  the  amount  will  be  $13,400,000.  If  this  money 
is  raised  upon  the  bonds,  the  landholder  will  have  to  secure  his  prin- 
cipal 670  miles  of  rail- road  in  operation,  running  through  the  most  do- 
sirable  mining,  manufacturing  and  agricultural  country  in  the  world, 
and  forming  the  connecting  link  between  New-Orleans  and  New- 
York,  the  two  great  commercial  centres  of  the  Union.    JBeaides  this 
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road  he  will  hold  2,008,000  acres  of  the  land  along  its  route,  the  valne 
of  which  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  land  which  would  not  seD 
at  the  government  price  of  $1.25  per  acre,  has  within  a  few  weeks 
sold  at  $7  per  acre  in  anticipation  of  the  influence  of  the  road.     At 
this  rate  the  lands  are  worth  $14,000,000  now,  but  at  the  same  rate 
of  progression  for  all  qualities  they  are  worth  $30,000,000.   This  land 
with  the  road  itself  forms  a  perfect  security.    There  can  be  none  bet- 
ter.   The  interest  of  the  bonds  does  not  depend  for  its  payment  upon 
either  the  cash  capital  of  the  company  or  the  income  of  a  road  which 
will  not  be  second  to  any  in  the  country  in  profit,  but  it  has  a  separate 
quantity  of  land  appropriated  to  meet  it,  and  is  beyond  contingencj. 
Of  these  bonds  $5,000,000  have  been  negotiated  in  London,  wad 
70,000   tons  of  rails  for  the  work  were  purchased,  half  cash  and 
half  bonds.    This  iron  has  since  risen  $15.00  per  ton  in  value,  which, 
if  the  company  were  to  sell,  would  give  them  now  a  profit  of  over 
$1,000,000.   The  50  miles  of  road  required  to  give  the  company  the 
right  to  sell  is  nearly  ready  for  the  iron,  and  the  whole  work  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  detidls  of  these  great  works, 
because  they  form  a  matter  for  future  reference,  and  because  these 
roads  afford  examples  of  the  success  of  bold,  private  enterprise 
where  governments  had  failed.  It  was  an  operation  that  requires 
a  good  name  more  than  wealth,  and  well  had  the  associated  gentlemoi 
earned  that  good  name.  Illinois  had  fallen  into  discredit  with  the 
moneyed  men  of  the  commercial  world,  and  men  who  could  command 
confidence  were  requisite.  The  great  value  of  the  fertile  fields  of  Illi- 
nois, and  the  favorable  nature  of  the  country  for  rail-roads,  suggested 
the  fact  that  the  lands  granted  would,  if  properly  managed,  more 
than  build  the  road ;  and  the  operation  successfully  carried  out  would 
leave  in  the  hands  of  the  few  gentlemen  who  undertook  it,  the  mag- 
nificent property  of  a  rail-road  670  miles  long,  in  full  operation, 
through  one  of  the  most  thriving  countries  of  the  world,  entirely  free 
of  cost,  and  also  of  the  benefits  which  the  construction  of  the  road 
brings  already  to  the  western  country. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  reciprocal  benefits  derived  by  the  road 
from  the  lands,  and  by  the  lands  from  the  road,  we  may  state  that 
the  public  lands  would  sell  in  limited  quantities  only  at  the  govern- 
ment minimum  price,  $1.25  ;  but  some  gentlemen  who  recently 
wished  to  purchase  a  tract  in  a  wild  region  on  the  Kinkakee  River,  - 
60  miles  from  Chicago,  but  on  the  line  of  the  road,  were  compelled 
to  give  $15,000  for  1,000  acres. 

During  the  late  land  sales  of  the  government  in  that  region,  the 
prices  ranged  $2  50  to  $7  per  acre,  and  were  kept  down  at  that  rate 
only  by  agreement  among  the  buyers  not  to  bid  on  each  other,  but 
to  divide  purchases.  These  lands,  some  of  them,  had  been  thirty  years 
in  the  market  without  buyers.  This  activity  and  rise  in  govemment 
lands  has  been  apparent  in  a  greater  degree  in  private  lands.  The 
federal  govemment,  as  we  have  seen,  granted  2,600,000  acres,  whidiit 
might  in  time  have  sold  for  $3,300,000;  along  with  an  equal  quantity 
which  it  has  reserved,  making  $6,000,000 ;  but  this  reserved  lot  is  now 
aellmg  at  $5  average,  through  the  iufluence  of  the  road  built  wth 
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the  quantity  granted.  It  will  bring  at  least  tl5,000,000.  The 
government  will  thus, make  $9,000,000  by  giving  away  half,  and 
the  private  land-holders  will  make  at  least  $20,000,000.  Thus,  if  the 
enterprising  gentlemen  of  the  company  make  a  splendid  fortune,  they 
will  still  be  behind  the  government  and  the  citizens  in  profit. 

The  practical  operation  upon  private  lands  may  be  illustrated  by 
several  actual  sales  which  have  taken  place  during  the  present  year, 
under  the  operation  and  within  the  influence  of  the  rail-road,  which  is 
already  causing  the  great  western  navigation  to  follow  its  route  in 
a  southerly  direction,  rather  than  to  push  west,  following  the  water- 
course.   The  following  are  some  sales  of  land  in  Illinois : 

Lee  Coant^— 1,800  acres  told  at  f  3  since  1842,  by  P.  S.  Wisemaii— told  at 

ancuon,  1859,  at $7  00 

Ogle  Coanty — 400  acres,  offered  without  takers,  at  $5,  in  1850— sold  this  vear  at  19  00 
Ogle  Coanty— 300  acres,  Mr.  Armstrong  bought  in  1850  for  $9,100— sold  this 

year  at 4,000  00 

Lee  County— 980  acres,  sold  by  Mr.  Barnes  in  1850  for  $1,000,  re-sold  for 9,900  00 

Cook  County— 95  acres,  sold  in  1845  for  $300,  re-sold  in  1847  for  $1,900,  and  this 

year  for 19,000  00 

Ogle  Cou oty— Buffalo  Grove  lands,  held  at  $3,  hare  sold  at 8  00 

Stephenson  County— 1,900  acres  offered  in  1849  at  $3,  sold  in  May  at 6  00 

Ogle  County — 1»000  acres,  cost  $3|  in  1844,  now  offered  for  cash  at 9  00 

These  are  but  a  few  items  among  a  great  number,  and  we  mention 
them  here  as  an  indication  of  the  activity  which,  afler  a  slumber  of 
ten  years,  has  overtaken  the  rich  farm  lands  of  Illinois.  There  are, 
according  to  the  census,  5,114,041  acres  of  improved  land  in  Illinois. 
If  these  lands  were  like  the  former  alluded  to,  held  at  |3,  and  have 
now  doubled  in  value,  and  become  active  at  that  value,  the  property 
of  every  individual  in  the  state  has  doubled  by  the  mere  projection 
of  the  rail-road.  The  demand  for  the  lands  is  effective^  because  the 
tide  of  immigration  is  turned  upon  these  lands,  of  which  11,449,471 
acres  still  remain  unsold,  but  which,  as  stated  above,  at  the  late  land 
sales  of  the  government,  were  taken  up  at  a  range  of  $2^  and  $7  per 
acre. 

It  is  mainly  by  this  process  that  rail-roads  universally  condense  and 
keep  active  the  population  of  districts,  and  what  is  remarkable,  that 
no  matter  where  a  rail-road  may  be  located,  the  receipts  from  freights 
always  increase  faster  than  from  passengers.  Take  the  following 
illustration : 

4 ^Massachusetts. ^    » South  CaroUna. »/ — ^rle  Rail-road. — ^ 

Frdshta  Vumn^n  Frvishti        F— tiimn  Fnightt        FuMogwi 

1844 963,863 1,498,096 31 9,547....  176,591....     76,046-      45,409 

1851 9,650,465 3,595,118 664,184 987,34 1....  1,108,13  8. -1,163,535 

The  tonnage  per  mile  of  the  Erie  Rail-road  may  be  illustrated 
thus: 

1846.  1847.  1848.  1849.  1890.  1851. 

Length  of  road,  miles 53....       69....       74..-     994.—       337....       464 

Tons  carried 45,601. ...58,431. ...64,497. ...90,378. ...131,319.. ..950,096 

Tons  per  mile 900 910....      870 400 400.-.       350 

As  the  road  rapidly  extended  itself,  the  freight  maintained  its  ratio 
per  mile  until  completed,  when  the  ratio  per  mile  immediately  began 
to  increase.   The  New-York  and  Hudson  Elver  Road  has  powerfully 
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operated  against  the  steamboat  interest,  and  everywhere  navigatisL 
contends  at  disadvantage  with  opposing  rails.  In  England^  de 
multiplying  of  rail-roads  has  operated  in  a  remarkable  degree  agaissi 
the  coasting  tonnage,  and  sail  vessels  have  been  driven  out  of  tke 
transportation  of  coal  from  Newcastle  for  the  supply  of  London  bj 
the  rail-roads.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  works  wilJ  beeosts 
the  great  feature  of  the  age,  and  the  means  of  carrying  migration  into 
the  southern  states.  They  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  necessity  <d 
New-Orleans,  which,  of  all  other  cities,  requires  rapid  and  prompt  oom- 
munication  with  distant  localities. 


ART.  I7.-AUSTRAIIA.* 

OEOOBAPHT,  CLnCATE,  QEOLOGT,  VATURAL  BISTORT,  COLOlTIZATIOir,  POP- 
ULATION, AGRICULTURE,  COMMERCE,  IMPROVEMENTS,  GOLD  MISKB  ASP 
PRODUCTS,  ETC.,  ETC 

Discovert. — ^Tfae  Spanish  and  Portuguese  navigators  first  landed 
on  the  shores  of  this  country  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  cenOi- 
ry,  but  their  accounts  are  meagre  and  imperfect.  After  this  the 
western  shores  were  explored  by  the  Dutch,  who  gave  to  it  the  name 
of  New  Holland.  In  1780  the  eastern  and  northern  shores  were  ex- 
plored bj  Capt.  Cook,  who,  from  some  fancied  resemblance,  named  a 
portion  of  the  eastern  shore  New  South  Wales,  which  appellation 
one  of  the  colonies  still  bears. 

Geographical  Features.— The  region  which  now  is  generally 
known  by  the  title  of  Australia,  though  surrounded  by  water,  and 
separating,  in  part,  the  basin  of  the  Pacific  from  that  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  is  truly  continental,  in  extent  reaching  from  10^  45'  S.  u> 
880  45'  S.,  and  from  the  meridian  112^  20'  E.  to  1530  30'  E.  of 
Greenwich.    The  distance  from  north  to  south  between  its  extreme 
points  is  about  1,700  miles,  and  the  extreme  distance  east  and  west 
is  about  2,400  miles.     The  area  is  estimated  at  2,690,810  square 
miles,  being  more  than  three-fourths  that  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 
The  sea-coast  is  8,000  miles.    The  coast  is  indented  by  numerous 
bays  and  harbors,  without  being  penetrated  by  any  large  body  of 
water,  excepting  the  yast  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  on  the  north.    The 
eastern  coast  from  Bass  Straits  to  York  Peninsula  is  bordered  by  a 
mountain  range,  which  is  continued  in  what  Leichart  calls  a  "  collar" 
around  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.     This  chain  is  highest  in  the  south 
among   the    Australian   Alps,  where   Mount   Kosciusko  attains  a 
height  of  6,500  feet  in  36°  20'  S.,  and  diminishing  towards  the  north  to 
Mount  Hinchinbrook,  3,500  feet  in  18°  22'  S.,  and  still  further  dimin- 
ishing  to  Pudding-pan  Hill,  384  feet  high,  in  the  latitude  of  11®  19^8. 
The  southern  coast, along  the  western  portion  of  the  great  Australian 


*  Porter's  ProgreM  Britisb  Empire.    Martin's  AQStralia,  pnblislied  by  Tallu&Co. 
New-York  A:  London,  1852;  Martin's  Britiih  Colonies,  by  Taiiia  dc  Co. 
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guilt,  consists  o(  a  low  and  sandy  calcareous  formation,  without  a 
single  water-course  for  800  miles ;  and  the  northwest  coast,  between 
the  parallels  of  16^  and  21^,  is  composed  of  sandy  beaches,  with  no 
indications  of  high  land  in  the  interior.  With  these  two  exceptions, 
the  whole  of  Australia  is  surrounded  by  a  mountain  belt  from  2,000 
to  6,000  feet  high,  at  a  distance  of  from  50  to  100  miles  from  the 
coast  Short  rivers  from  this  range  to  the  sea ;  and  on  the  interior 
slope,  it  is  suDposed  rivers  flow  either  into  a  central  basin,  or  that  they 
are  swallowed  up  by  the  burning  sands  of  a  desert* 

The  coral  formation  in  the  sea  north  and  east  of  Australia  is  of 
vast  extent ;  one,  the  Great  Barrier  Beef,  extends  about  1,100  geo- 
graphical miles  along  the  northeastern  coast^  and  at  a  mean  distance 
of  about  30  miles  from  the  shore. 

CuMATs. — ^The  climate  of  Australia  is  remarkably  salubrious,  ex- 
cept the  marshes  on  the  northwest.  All  the  explorers  bear  testimo- 
ny to  the  uniform  health  they  enjoyed ;  and  the  robustness  soon  ac- 
quired by  the  residents  in  the  Bush  indicates  the  favorable  influence 
of  the  climate  on  health.  The  south  wind  is  cold,  and  is  invariably  in- 
dicated by  a  rise  in  the  barometer.  Bain  usually  commences  in  the 
northeast,  and  gradually  the  wind  changes  to  the  northwest.  The  sky 
is,  generally  speaking,  without  a  doud,  and  the  brightness  of  the 
moon  is  even  distressing ;  fine  print  can  be  easily  read  by  its  light. 

Dr.  Lang  speaks  thus  of  the  climate : 

"  For  eiffht  m<mths  of  the  rear,  from  March  to  November,  the  climate  of  New 
South  Wales  ia  deliffhtfal.  The  aky  ia  seldom  cloaded,  and  for  weeks  together 
the  sun  looks  down  m  unveiled  beauty.  Refreshine  showers  in  ordinary  seasons 
are  not  unfrequent,  and  it  sometimes  rains  as  heaTUy  as  within  the  tropics.  It 
seldom  freezes  in  Sydney,  and  never  snows,  but  fires  are  requisite  during  the  day 
In  the  winter  months,  and  for  a  considerable  time  longer  m  the  mommgs  and 
erenings.  During  summer  the  heat  is  rarely  oppressive,  the  theimometer  sel- 
dom rising  higher  than  76  deg." 

TBI  MIAN  AKHVJLL  TBUPiaATtntS  OF  POST  iACKSOW. 
Years.  Svnuner.  Winter.  DUbnnee. 

1842 68.390 67.056 11.355 

1843 67.987 57.473 10.614 

1844 66.731 66.246 10.486 

The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Port  Macquarie  is  68^^  and  the 
fluctuation  27.5,  and  at  Fort  Phillip  the  mean  annual  temperature  is 
61.3®,  and  the  fluctuation  37.30, 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  at  these  points  on  the  east  coast, 
for  each  season,  is  as  follows : 


Winter.  Annnal  Quantity. 

Port  Macquarie 37.58 26.10 62.68 

Port  Jackson 24  48 28.00 62.42 

Port  Phillip 13.25 17.47 80.72 

The  rain  sometimes  pours  in  torrents.  A  picturesque  description 
of  a  flood  in  an  Australian  river  (the  Macquarie)  is  given  by  Sir  J. 
L.  Mitchell,  the  surveyor-general  of  New  South  Wales.  The  report 
had  been  made  of  the  coming  of  the  flood,  and  the  narrator  was  ex- 
pecting its  arrival.  He  says :  '*  Towards  evening  I  stationed  a  man 
with  a  gun  a  little  way  up  the  river  with  orders  to  fire,  on  the  flood's 
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appearance,  that  I  might  have  time  to  ran  to  the  part  of  the  cfaannd 
nearest  to  our  camp,  and  witness  what  I  had  so  much  wished  to  aee, 
as  well  from  curiosity  as  urgent  need.    The  shades  of  evenn^ 
came,  however,  but  no  flood ;  and  the  man  on  the  look-out  returned  to 
the  camp.    Some  hours  later,  and  after  the  moon  had  risen,  a  munnur- 
ing  sound  like  that  of  a  distant  water-&ll,  mingled  with  occasion^ 
cracks  as  of  breaking  timber,  drew  our  attention,  and  I  hastened  to 
the  river  bank«     By  very  slow  degrees  the  sound  grew  louder,  and  at 
length  so  audible,  as  to  draw  various  persons  besides  from  the  camp, 
to  the  river-side.    Still  no  flood  appeared,  although  its  approach  was 
indicated  by  the  occasional  rending  of  trees  with  a  loud  noise.     Sq<^ 
a  phenomenon,  in  a  most  serene  moonlight  night,  was  quite  new  to 
us  all.     At  length  the  rushing  sound  of  waters  and  loud  cracking  cf 
timber  announced  that  the  flood  was  in  the  next  bend.     It  rushed  into 
our  sight,  glittering  in  the  moonbeams,  a  moving  cataract,  tossing  be- 
fore it  ancient  trees  and  snapping  them  against  its  banks.     It  was 
preceded  by  a  point  of  meandering  water,  picking  its  way  like  a  thing 
of  life,  through  the  deepest  parts  of  the  dark,  dry  and  shady  bed  of 
what  thus  again  became  a  flowing  river.    By  my  party,  situated  as 
we  were  at  that  time,  beating  about  the  country,  and  impeded  on  our 
journey  solely  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  water,  suflering  exces- 
sively from  thirst  and  extreme  heat,  I  am  convinced  the  scene  never 
can  be  foi^otten.    Here  came  at  once  abundance,  the  product  of 
storms  in  the  far-ofl*  mountains  that  overlooked  our  homes.     My  first 
impulse  was  to  have  welcomed  this  flood  on  our  knees,  for  the  scene 
was  sublime  in  itself,  while  the  subject — an  abundance  of  water  sent 
to  us  in  the  desert — greatly  heightened  the  eflect  to  our  eyes.     Sufiioe 
it  to  say,  I  had  witnessed  nothing  of  such  interest  in  all  my  Austia- 
lian  travels." 

Gboloot,  ETC.^Australia  appears  to  have  risen  from  the  ocean  at 
a  comparatively  recent  geological  era.     The  sandstone  appears  to  be 
the  most  extensive  formation.  On  the  east  coast  the  strata  of  this  rock 
lie  in  perfectly  horizontal  layers,  having  apparently  never  been  dis- 
turbed. The  mountain  ranges,  from  Bass  s  Straits  as  fiur  as  19^  south, 
consist  of  vast  masses  of  sandstone.  The  axis  of  this  mountain  range 
is  granite,  with  occasional  masses  of  greenstone,  basalt,  and  other 
igneous  rocks,  and  it  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  beds  of  sandstone, 
limestone  and  coal.    On  the  northwest  coast  the  red  sandstone  is 
again  met,  topped  by  a  limestone  containing  corals  and  recent  shells. 
The  coal  is  principally  confined  to  the'  east  coast.    South  of  Hunter's 
river,  New  South  Wales,  is  an  extensive  field.   The  seams  of  coal  are 
seen  on  the  face  of  the  clifls,  and  may  be  traced  for  nine  miles  until 
they  suddenly  sink  below  the  surface.    South  of  Lake  Macquarie 
the  beds  of  coal  again  appear.    Beds  of  sandstone  and  clay  slate  with 
vegetable  impressions  alternate  with  the  coal.    Argillaceous  iron  ore 
is  found  imbedded  in  these  rocks.     This  coal,  as  analyzed  by  Count 
Strzelecki,  gives  carbon  62.8,  bitumen  25.2,  earthy  matter,  25.2.    It 
bums  easily  with  a  reddish  flame,  swells  and  agglutinates.    It  is  of  a 
black  color,  even  fracture,  foliated  structure,  soft  and  brittle,  specific 
gravity  2.31.    A  seam  of  10  feet  in  thickness  has  been  recently  iUs- 
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covered.  In  the  vicinity  of  Port  Phillip,  in  the  Victoria  district,  sev- 
eral seams,  varying  in  thickness  from  two  inches  to  four  feet,  have 
been  tr^ed  in  alternation  with  sandstone,  a  soapy  clay,  and  grey- 
stone.  The  coal  strata  increase  in  thickness  towards  Cape  Liptrap, 
where  the  presence  of  extensive  beds  of  this  mineral  are  strongly  in- 
dicated. 

The  copper  mines  occur  in  the  Wellington  district.  The  beds  of  ore 
are  very  rich,  forming,  previous  to  the  gold  discovery,  the  most  import- 
ant mineral  export  of  the  colony.  Lead  and  silver  have  also  been 
worked  in  the  same  vicinity. 

The  geological  features  of  the  country  bordering  the  eastern  coast 
range,  before  the  actual  discovery,  had  induced  eminent  geologists, 
especially  Sir  R.  J.  Murchison,  to  express  the  opinion  that  gold 
would  probably  be  found  abundantly. 

The  native  animals  of  Australia  of  the  higher  orders  are  but  few. 
Only  58  species  of  the  mammalia  belong  as  natives  to  Australia,  and 
of  these  more  than  one  half  belong  to  the  tribes  of  opossums,  kanga- 
roos, and  others  of  the  like  marsupial  order.  The  genera  echidna  and 
omithorki/nchus  are  bird-like  in  their  structure,  and  have  characterized 
the  anomalous /auna  of  this  region,  where  nature  seems  to  delight  in 
contrasts.  Here  the  eagle  and  crow  are  white  and  the  swan  is  black. 
The  cassowary  is  found  in  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  and  resem- 
bles in  its  habits  and  natural  affinities  the  ostrich  of  Africa.  The  rep- 
tiles of  Australia  are  numerous,  and  serpents  and  lizards  abound,  es- 
pecially in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  north. 

The  vegetation  of  Australia  is  as  peculiar  as  the  animal  creation ; 
gigantic  gum  trees  (eucalypH)  form  the  most  imposing  feature  of  the 
Australian  forest.  Ihe  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  the  plants  of  one 
district  of  New  South  Wales,  are  indicated  by  the  name  of  Botany 
Bay,  applied  to  it  by  Capt  Cook. 

Colonization.— The  report  of  Capt.  Cook  was  so  favorable  of  the 
eastern  shore  of  Australia,  that  a  colony  was  projected  in  1787,  and 
the  experiment  of  transporting  thither  its  convict  population  was 
commenced  by  the  Britlsn  government.  In  the  spring  of  the  above- 
mentioned  year  Capt.  Charles  Philip  sailed,  having  under  his  com- 
mand a  small  fleet,  and  carrying  757  convicts,  guarded  by  a  small 
military  force.  Tiie  first  settlement  was  made  at  Port  Jackson,  the 
harbor  of  Sydney,  and  thus  was  planted  the  germ  of  a  great  empire. 
Within  less  than  half  a  century  from  the  landing  of  the  convicts,  land 
was  sold  in  the  town  of  Sydney  at  the  rate  of  £20,000  an  acre. 
Other  classes  of  immigrants  were  soon  allured  to  the  colony  by  free 
grants  of  land,  and  though  the  progress  was  slow  for  many  years, 
the  increase,  even  before  the  gold  discovery,  was  sufficiently  rapid  to 
awaken  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  rising  state.  The  following  re- 
turns show  the  growth  of  the  colony.  In  1828  a  census  of  New 
South  Wales  was  taken,  and  the  following  was  the  result : 
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FemlM.  TMd. 

Free  immigrants 2,846 1,827 4,673 

Bom  in  colony 4,473 4,254 8,727 

Free  by  servitude 5,302 1,342 6,644 

Pardoned 835 61 886 

€k>nyicU 14,156 1,613 15,668 


Total 27,611 8,987 36,59S 

Between  1828  and  1883  there  arrived  in  the  colony  6,021  free 
settlers  and  16,792  convicts,  and  the  excess  in  the  number  of  births 
beyond  deaths,  according  to  registers  tfa^i  not  very  carefully  kept, 
was  in  the  same  five  years  1,254. 

In  1833  another  census  was  taken,  and  the  numbers  found  ' 


Free,  under  12  years  old....  5,256 4,931 10J87 

"    above  12        "         ....17,542 8,521 26,063 

Convicts 21,846 2,698 24,544 

Total 44,644 16,150 60,794 

Another  census  was  taken  in  March,  1841,  and  exhibited  the  fol- 
lowing results : 


MilM.  FemlM.  TolaL 

Arrived  free 30,745 22.158 62,903 

Born  in  the  colony 14,819 14,622 29,441 

Free  by  servitude  and  pardon  15,760 3,637 19,397 

Bond,  viz : — 

Holding  tickets  of  leave...  5,848 816 6,159 

In  government  employment.  6,658 979 ». .  7,687 

In  private  assignment 11,343 1,838 18,181 

ToUl 85,168 43,550 128,718 

In  1850  New  South  Wales  contained  265,503  inhabitants,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  year  not  less  than  400,000.  Hie 
city  of  Sydney  numbers  a  population  of  between  70  and  80,000,  and 
the  greatest  activity  prevails  in  its  business  affairs.  It  possesses  a 
magnificent  government-house,  churches,  theatres,  and  all  the  ma^ 
of  wealth  and  civilization.  Paramatta,  about  15  miles  from  Sydney, 
b  connected  with  that  place  by  a  railway,  and  contains  a  population 
of  5,000.  The  chief  towns  are  Windsor,  Maitland,  Newcastle,  Ba- 
thurst  and  Goulbum.  The  settlement  of  Western  Australia,  or 
Swan  River,  was  begun  in  1829.  The  number  of  residents  soon 
reached  850 ;  in  1839  the  population  was  2,154,  and  now,  probably, 
less  than  5,000.  This  colony  has  never  flourished,  the  superior  in- 
ducements of  other  portions  having  drawn  off  its  strength.  It  is 
said  to  be  rich  in  coal  and  other  mineral  treasures,  and  to  be  well 
adapted  for  farming  and  grazing. 

South  Australia  was  founded  in  1836  by  a  company,  who  obtained 
a  large  tract  of  territory  from  the  government,  on  condition  that  the 
land  should  in  no  case  be  given  away,  but  sold  to  actual  settlers  at 
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the  uniform  price  of  $5  per  acre,  and  that  the  funds  derived  from 
sales  should  be  expended  in  providing  free  passages  for  laborers,  and 
in  public  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony.  South  Australia  oc- 
cupies an  area  of  300,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  twenty  millions  of 
acres.  The  Murray  River,  about  1,500  miles  in  length,  and  some- 
times called  Australian  Mississippi,  traverses  the  colony. 

The  number  of  settlers  who  arrived  in  the  colony  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, up  to  the  close  of  1840,  was:— 1836,  941;  1837,  1,279; 
1838,2,598;  1839,  5,197;  1840,  5,025;  total,  15,040. 

In  1846  the  population  was  22,000.  In  1845  the  discovery  of  the 
copper  mines  of  this  region  was  made,  and,  till  the  gold  was  disco- 
vered, was  the  cause  of  a  rapid  advance  in  the  colony.  In  1851  the 
city  of  Adelaide,  the  capital,  contained  15,000  inhabitants.  The 
climate  of  South  Australia  is  peculiarly  bland,  and  pulmonary  com- 
plaints are  almost  unknown. 

The  colony  of  Port  Phillip  or  Victoria  was  first  settled  in  1834,  by 
a  few  sheep-owners  from  Van  Dieman's  Land.  In  1836  it  was  ex- 
plored by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  who  was  so  pleased  with  its  fine  soil 
and  climate,  that  he  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  Australia  Felix. 
It  is  better  watered  than  any  of  the  other  districts,  and  the  dreadful 
droughts  to  which  they  are  exposed  do  not  here  prevail.  The  first 
sale  of  town  lots  in  Melbourne,  the  capital,  took  place  in  1837.  In 
1845  it  contained  11,000  inhabitants;  in  1851  it  contained  23,000, 
and  now  the  population  is  nearly  50,000,  and  increasing  at  the  most 
rapid  rate,  the  emigration  being  mainly  directed  to  Melbourne. 

The  last  census,  that  of  1851,  gives  the  following  as  the  popula- 
tion of  the  different  colonies  of  Australia: 

Now  South  Wales 900,000 

Port  Phillip  or  Victoria 70,000 

South  Australia  or  Adelaide 70,000 

Swan  River  or  Western  Australia 10,000 

Aborigines 80,000 

Total 380,000 

Included  in  the  above,  the  population  of  the  principal  cities  was 
given :  Melbourne,  25,000 ;  Adelaide,  14,000. 

Agriculturb. — ^The  different  districts  vary  greatly  in  their  charac- 
ter ;  some  are  suited  for  grazing,  in  others  the  yield  to  the  plow  is 
enormous,  while  the  arid  regions  of  the  interior  are  a  perfect  desert 
The  productions  have  a  large  range,  from  the  tropical  climate  of  the 
north  to  the  mildly  temperate  of  the  southern  coast  One  fact  is, 
however,  notable— that  within  a  half  century  Australia  should  have 
become  the  greatest  wool-exporting  country  in  the  world.  Dr. 
Leichardt,  one  of  the  recent  explorers,  says,  ''That  the  greatest  part 
of  the  country  is  fit  for  pastoral  purposes,  excepting  only  the  scrubs 
of  the  east  coast,  the  mountain  gorges  of  the  Upper  Lynd  and  the  tea- 
tree  scrubs  of  the  west  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria."  Along  the 
northern  coast  every  variety  of  tropical  fruit  will  grow  wherever  suf- 
ficient moisture  exists ;  the  cotton,  indigo,  cocoanut,  the  banana,  the 
arrow-root,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  pineapple,  the  mango  and  the 
mangostine,  flourish  in  the  vicinity  of  rort  Essington. 
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Tlie  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  land  granted  and  in  cd- 
tiyation  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales : 

Granted.  Cleared  or  Pwtored.  CnltiTated. 

Year.  Acrea.  Acres.  Acres. 

1810 95,637 81,937 13,700 

1820 881,4e6 8*9,196 32,271 

1826 678,699 127,878 46,614 

1828 2,906,846 231,678 71,623 

1883 4,014,117 —     — 

1848 6,600,000 —     163,669 

The  crops  and  produce  of  the  cereals,  potatoes,  tobacco,  haj,  &c^ 
in  both  New  South  Wales  and  Port  Phillip,  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

PRODUCE. 

Tmv  Bothflls        BMbtk  BadMb  IliiilMk   Mmtth   BoiMi        Tern        C«ta.       Tk5 

1837 693,680..63S,155..  51,447..  17,119.. 6,753..    695..  2,102.. 3.034..  5.62T 

1838 469, 140.. 556,268..  32,103..  13,416.  .4.878..    353..  3.496.. 4.959..  6^960 

1839 805,140.. 525.507..  66,033..  27.788.. 7,008-.    283..  2,601.. 2,509.. 25.923 

1840 1,116,814.. 777,947. .105,389..  66.020. .8,663.. 3,338.. 11,050.. 4,300.. 21.329 

1841 832.776. .503,803..  90,172..  62,704. .6,507.  .1.072.. 11,141.. 2,642..  17,175 

1842 854,432. .590,134..  88,767..  84,321.. 4,451.. 1,201. .12,.'56l..2.014..  18,622 

1643 1,000,225.. 719,358..  95,658..  92,266.. 5,145..    410..  16,392.. 6,098.. 27,774 

1844 1.312,652..575,913.. 132.612..  70,620.. 4,475..    511.. 22,748..  6,362.  .31,M6 

1845 1,211,099. .499,122. .175,407..  88.193. .4,101..    775..  19,906. .3.985.. 28.61 4 

1846 1,421,750. .870,400.. 193,835. -216,783. .2,250.  .1,929..  18,329. .2.087.. 42,754 

1847 1,027 ,802.. 725.704..  87.636..221.731.. 1,900..    798. .14,240..    725. .33.111 

1846 1,528,874. .262,340. .145,219. .116,643. .9,386..    158..14,954...3.059.  ..37,725 

The  number  of  acres  in  vineyards,  and  their  produce,  in  the  year 
1848,  was : 

Acres.  Wine  in  gals.  Brandy. 

New  South  Wales 887 97,300 1,163 

PortPhiUip 108 6306. 100 

The  great  staple  of  Australian  agriculture  are  the  products  of  the 
numerous  flocks  and  herds  of  the  eastern  and  southeastern  sections ; 
and  the  increase  in  stock  of  all  kinds  is  beyond  a  parallel. 

The  following  table  indicates  such  increase : 

Tean.  Hones.  Homed  catUe.  Sheepw                      Svine. 

1788 7 7..-.               29 No  returns. 

1810 1,114....  11,276....  34,550 

1820 4,014....  68,149....  119,777 

1826 6,142....  134.619....  337,622 

1828 12,479....  262,868....  636,391 " 

1848 113,896. ...1,762,862. ...11,660,819 70,876 

Live  Stock  is  becoming  one  of  the  staple  exports,  and  horses  had 
been  recently  purchased  largely  by  the  East  India  Company  for  their 
cavalry  and  artillery  service,  and  their  southern  origin  rendered  them 
well  adapted  to  resist  the  effects  of  that  trying  climate. 

Lire  STOCK  BXPOSTED  FftOM  NKW  80VTH  WALES  AND  POST  raiLLtP. 


Tmm  Hoim         llotoi  CMtl*  SbMp  Rap  ▼•!« 

1843 248 9....  1,852 77,116....  —  ..X41,915 

1844 489 3....  3,329....  53,318 —  -.40.394 

1845 1.159..:.  — ....  3,972 33.651....  6  ...53,438 

1846 1,021....  — ....  6,052...-  37,848.-..  4  —52.942 

16<7 466....  — ....  8,034....  71,440....  —  —57.355 

1W8 1,162....  —.... 16,904. ...695,211....  — 85,184 
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In  the  produotioQ  of  wool,  Australia  bade  fair  to  beeome  one  of 
the  leading  exporting  regions  of  the  earth,  and  the  supplies  of  that 
valuable  commodity  began  to  be  an  important  item  in  the  vast  wool- 
oonsummg  manufactories  of  the  mother  country.  Wool  has  always 
been  considered  one  of  the  foundations  of  English  prosperity,  and 
one  of  her  oldest  branches  of  trade,  for  which  many  protective  stat- 
utes were  passed,  and  the  excise  fostered  by  her  statesmen  and 
monarchs  for  centuries. 

At  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  the  value  of  the  wool  shorn  in 
England  was  estimated  at  £2,000,000.  The  number  of  sheep  in 
Great  Britain  is  now  estimated  at  40  millions,  and  the  annual  produo- 
tionof  wool  at  120,000,000  pounds. 

"  In  1829,  the  quantity  of  foreign  wools  imported  into  England  waa  21,1 18,976 
Hm.  ;  of  which  1,838,642  Iba.,  or  about  ons-iweifth  part,  came  from  the  Australian 
colonies.  The  importations  for  the  year  1894,  were  45,647,870  lbs. ,  of  which  the 
Australian  colonies  sent  3,658,091  lbs.,  or  less  than  one-tenth.  In  1848,  the  total 
quantity  of  wool  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  was  69,343,477  lbs. ;  of  this 
Anstraiia  furnished  30,034,567  lbs.,  in  the  following  proportions :  New  South 
Wales  and  Port  Phillip,  22,091,481  lbs. ;  Van  Dieman's  Land,  4,955,968 ;  South 
Australia,  2,762,672  ;  Western  Australia,  129,295 ;  and  New  Zealand,  95,151 
Jbd.  The  colonies  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  therefore,  contributed  nearly  one-half 
of  the  whole  wool  imported  in  the  year  1848.  The  proportions  of  colomal  to  for- 
eign wool  imported  for  twenty  years,  between  1826  and  1846,  at  intervals  office 
years,  is  thus  shown  ;  the  two  figures  represent  so  many  million  lbs.  weight ;  by 
colonial  wool  is  understood  all  wool  from  possessions  of  the  British  crown : 
ABDiMlATerafM        Fonisn         Colonial  Total 

ofPiToYoart.  Wool  Wool.       Importatioa. 

1826—30 25 2 27 

1831—85 34 4 38 

1836*-40 44 10 54 

1841—45 36 22 58 

1846  84 30 64 

1848  40 29 69 

In  1850,  the  number  of  sheep  was  at  least  12  millions,  yielding  an- 
nually 25,000,000  pounds  of  wool.  The  increase  between  '43  and 
'48  was  cent,  per  cent.,  five  millions  in  four  years,  notwithstanding  the 
prodigious  numbers  slaughtered  for  their  tallow.  It  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  sheep  in  1855  will  reach  25  millions,  and 
their  annual  product  50' millions  of  pounds  of  wool. 

In  1841  and  '42,  a  very  considerable  commercial  depression 
existed  in  Australia,  the  result  of  large  importations  and  a  va- 
riety of  causes,  and  sheep,  the  staple  of  the  colony,  fell  from  ten 
shillmgs  to  sixpence  or  a  shilling  each,  and  even  at  that  price  were 
only  received  in  the  way  of  barter.  This  state  of  things  led  to  the 
establishment  of  boiling-down  or  melting  houses,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  the  tallow,  dec,  from  the  carcasses. 

Number  of  BoUmg-iotm  EtiablUkmente,  Cattle,  Sheep,       .,  elaughtered,  and 
Tallow  and  Lard  produced, 

Sydney,  Sydney, 

within  ths  withoat  the       Port  PhUlip 

No.  of                          Mttied  Dim.  MtUed  Di«.         District.  Total. 

EitablishmenU 41     ....            14 7....  62 

Sheep 141,578     ....  24,128  ....120,691  ....286,392 

Homed CatUe 27,682     ....  6,415  ....     5,545  ....  38,642 

Tallow,  ewts 49,311     ....  11,530  ....  27,726  ....  88,567 

Hogrs 23     ....            33 2....  58 

Lard,cwU 876     ....  990  ....       200  ....  2,066 
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The  exports  of  tallow,  &c.,  for  six  years,  has  been  as  follows : 

Tw  XwlL  T«ta« 

1848 6,680 £9,639 

1844 66,609 88^11 

1846 71,995 102,746 

1846 20,367 28.107 

1847 69,690 108,186 

1848 98,213 140,579 

The  butter  and  cheese  of  Australia  are  particularly  fine,  and  the 
following  tables  show  the  increase  in  the  exports  of  these  articles : 

IMPOBTSB.  SXPOBTEO. 

Tmt              :  QMrfitj.llM.  :  VdM                   QBMdty.lbik  TalM 

1843 248,170 £9,497 81,173 £3,488 

1844 60,704 1,184 188.174 3,717 

1845 22,216 679 172,368 4.313 

1846 46,466 1,062 100,287 3.605 

1847 10,164 413 263,880 6,977 

1848 16,466 417 216,130 4,116 

The  exports  of  lumber  have  been : 


YMf  Qantity  of  0»dv  olhttTimbw. 

i«» 044,m«ip.f-t *^'lJIt*i  j !»»»* «*«» 

il,S3a,53S  mp. foat 00,900  feet     )                 im^oA  turn 

94  logs. 
1M5 781,415  wp.  feet...., ^''JJ?  J^    j 105.008 8.074 

1840 050,515       "       800006f«et       118.078 7,851 

1847 058,005        "       46,850  feet        105,048 7>W 

1848 803,507       «       22,150  feet     ) 76,801 5,075 

SOpteeee  i 
7,000  alm'gB.) 
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Wool  Total  Wool  Total  Wool  ToM 

New-Sonth  Wales £449,504..  £048,776..  £1,940,144..  £1,830,868..  £1,014.241..  jCS,S90,S60 

Van Dieman's Land....    104,647..    675,105..      105,143..       400,981..       451,903..     1J79,530 

South  AttstraUa 8,740..      10,039«.        01,589..       504,008..       131,730..       570^10 

Western    "        9,978 0,060 15,489..         9^134 

IMPOSTS   OF  AUSTBALIA. 

18S9  1848  18M 

New-Somh  Wales £9,930,87! £1,550,550 £9,078,998 

Van  Dieman's  Land 746,887 604,154 985,579 

South  Anstralia 346,640 389,397 51,95! 

Westeni    •*        5,448 90,506 l|239,S7t 

The  above  tables  present  a  view  of  the  agricultural  prospects  of 
the  infant  empire,  and  we  cannot  but  be  struck  bj  the  immense  and 
rapid  production  of  animal  life  they  display.  Great  changes  must 
take  place,  and  the  sheep-walk  yield  by  degrees  to  the  plow ;  but 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  this  prominence  will  exist  for  many 
years,  and  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  Australia  are  adapted  to  graziDg 
and  pasturing  in  an  eminent  degree. 
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Hie  agricultural  produotions  of  the  colonies  of  South  Australia  and 
Western  Australia  are  similar  to  those  of  the  more  flourishing  settle- 
ments on  the  eastern  and  southeastern  coast.  The  quantity  of  wool 
shipped  from  South  Australia  in  1845,  was  1,078,559  lbs. ;  in  1846, 
1,473,186;  1847,  1,804,918;  1848,  2,329,134 ;  the  value  of  the  year- 
ly  export  is  about  £120,000',  and  tallow,  wheat  flour,  maize  and  oats, 
are  becoming  articles  of  export,  and  in  1848,  (£40,000  were  shipped 
of  breadstuffs.  The  wheat  is  of  excellent  quality ;  one  shipment 
lately  received  in*  England  weighing  from  63  to  65  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  The  entire  value  of  the  exports  of  the  colony  for  1848,  was 
£354,907. 

Manufactures. — ^As  might  be  expected,  manufactures  are  yet  in 
their  infancy,  and  the  only  establishments  are  in  the  two  provinces 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Port  Phillip  or  Victoria,  and  are  chiefly 
connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  great  agricultural  staples.  The 
number  and  nature  of  diese  manufactories  are  contained  below : 

Sydney.       Port  Phillip.    Boutli  Aiutralia 

Grrindinff  and  dresBinff  grain... 167 18 26 

DiBtillenes  and  rectifying,  dec 4 

Breweriea 12 9 14 

Sugarrefining 2 

Soap 16 3 6 

Tobacco  and  snuff 4 1 

Woolendoth 6 1 

Hat 4 

Rope 4 

Tanneries 33 7 7 

Salt 2 

Starch 1 

Blackinff 2 

Patent  Oatmeal,  £c 1 

Salting  establishments 1 1 

Meat  preserving 3 

Potteries 7 

Glasswork 1 

Smelting  copper...^ 1 2 

Iron  ana  brass  foundries 11 2  . 2 

Patent  slip  for  ships 1 

Steam  Yessels 17 

Fire  engines .      3 

Coach  manufactories 4 

Machine  manufactories 4 

In  1847, 18,484  yards  of  doth,  156,604  yards  of  tweeds,  424  blank, 
ets,  were  made  at  the  woolen  manufactories.  The  soap  factories 
turned  out,  in  X848,  24,180  cwt.  of  that  article  ;  1,000  cwt.  of  tobac- 
co is  annually  manufectured ;  and  in  1848,  26,000  cwt  of  sugar  was 
rafined. 

C!oMMEROB. — ^The  increase  in  the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  colonies 
of  Australia  has  kept  pace  witJi  that  of  the  population. 
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Tmm. 

1828 

1829. 

1830 

1831, 

183S. 

1833 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837 

1838. 

1839 

1840. 

1841 

1849 

1843 

1844. 

1845. 

1846 

1847. 

1848 


nCPOSTI  INTO  KSW  lOUTH  WALBt  AlfV  PORT  PHILUP,  18S8  TO  1848. 


Fram  Brifbk      Tnm  Boalh 


X399,893.. 
.    433,463.. 

268,935.. 

241,989.. 
.    409,344.. 

434,220.. 

669,663.. 
.    707,183- 

794,422.. 
.  807,964., 
.1,102,127-, 
.1,251,969.. 
2,200,305.. 
.1,837^69.. 
.  854,774-. 
.1,034,942.. 
.    643,419.. 

777,112., 

.1,119,301., 

1,347,241.. 

.1,084,054. 


.  £125,862.. 
..  135»486.. 
..  60.356.. 
..  66,804.. 
..  47,895.. 
..  61,662.. 
.-  134,570.. 
..  144,824.. 
..  290,254.. 
..  300,313.., 
..  309,918... 
-.  576,537- 
..  431,146.. 
..  332,296.. 
..  298,201.. 
..  227,029.. 
.-  153,923.. 
-.  237,759.. 
..  262,943.. 
-.  388,724.- 
263,787. 


.£1,420.. 
.  1,972.. 
.  1,764.. 
.  5,548., 
.  3,863., 
.  1,348.. 
.  24,361.. 
.  10,020.. 
.  29,387.. 
.  10,624.. 
.  40,048.. 
.  91,799.. 
.  6,919.. 
2,642. 


..£44,346-. 
...  42,055.. 
...  91,189.. 
...179,359-. 
...147,381.. 
...218,090.. 
...197,757.. 
...177,365.. 

..135,730.. 

..  80,441.. 

..  71,506.. 

..186,212- 

..104,895.. 

,..  97,809.. 

,..  64,999.. 

...  42,579.. 

...  39,507.. 

..  43,503.. 

..  56,461.. 

..  41,557.. 

...  73,715.. 


.£13,902.. 
.  22,739.. 
.  9,777., 
.  8,066.. 
.  23,093.. 
-     24,164. 


20.117. 
12.041. 
17,187. 

7.416- 

4,459.. 

1»550. 

2/)65 


.£70,161- 
.  62,289. 
.  97,932- 
.  82,112. 
.  194,697. 
.252,331. 
.200,871. 
..206,948. 
.211,566. 
.  73.600. 
..128.016- 
.165.559. 
.196,033. 
..130.287. 


..£570,000 

..  eoi.oiM 

..    490.480 

..  490,151 
..  904,9S0 
,-.  713.978 
..  091,998 
..1,114,805 
..1,237,408 
..1,997,491 

..2,236,371 
..3,014,189 
..2,587,968 
..1,455,059 
-.1.550,544 
..  931,960 
..1,233.854 
..1.630,522 
..1.9«2,«S 
1,556^550 


KXrOBTS  FSOM  NSW  lOUTH  WALB0  AND  PORT  PBILUP,  1888  TO  1848. 

To 

ToBiilfak        ToSobUiBm             To 

To 

TootkOT 

Tmv 

GrMtBiiiriB 

GakniM            Uaiidi             lUMfte    UaitodMUM 

PWi%b8M«      I^U 

1828. 

.  £84,008. — 

£4.84S....    —      ....£6.708.... 

... 

—     ...  £90.0.<0 

1829. 

.    146,283 

12,692....    —      ....  15,821.... 

—     ... 

—     ...   161.716 

1830. 

.    120,559-..  • 

15,597....    —      ....     —      ..,, 

...     --• 

—     ...   141.461 

1831. 

.    211,138-... 

60,354-...    —       ....  16,949. — 

—     — • 

—     ...   324.168 

1632. 

.    252,106.... 

63,934....    —      ....  19,545-... 

—     ... 

—     ...  384.344 

1833. 

.    269,508.... 

67.344 --       —      

—     ... 

—     ...  394,801 

1834. 

.    400,738.... 

128.211....    —       ....  28.729.... 

—     ... 

—     ...  567,640 

1835. 

.    496,345.... 

83,108....  £2,696....  39,882 

£18.594... 

£3,011...   683.193 

1836. 

.    513,976.... 

136,596....     9,628 30,180.... 

13,697— 

2,625...  748.624 

1837. 

.    518,951.... 

157,976....        485....  54,434.... 

10,617... 

17.592...  760.864 

1838. 

.    583,154.... 

160,640.-.     7,137....  33,988.... 

11.324... 

6,525...   802.768 

1839. 

.    597,100.... 

289,857 1.347....  34,729.... 

18,568... 

7,175...  948,776 

1840. 

.    792,494.... 

520.210 6,621 27,864 

27.885... 

24,618...  1.399,692 

1841. 

.    706,336.... 

238.948.-..  13,144....  18,417.... 

4,837... 

41,715...  1,023.397 

1842. 

.    685,705.... 

298,023-..     3,005....  22,862.... 

17,101— 

40,715...  1,067,411 

1843. 

.    825,885.... 

285,756....  17,934.-.  18,827-.. 

—      — _ 

23,918...  1,172,390 

1844. 

.    854.903*. •  • 

236.352....  14.106 11,623 

»—      — . 

11,131. ..1,128.115 

1845. 

.  1,254,881'.  •. 

276,788.-.  17,656....     1,593.... 

.—     , 

5,068...  1,555,986 

1846. 

.1,130,179.... 

328.922....  13,441....        590-.. 

•^-     — 

8,407...  1,481.539 

1847. 

.1,503,091.... 

335,137 14.931....      —     .... 

—      ... 

17,587-. 1.870,046 

1848. 

.1,483.224.... 

335,887.-.     6^944--      —     .... 

—     — 

4,313...  1.830,368 

The  relative  proportion  of  the  shipping  eng^ed  in  the  trade  of 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  and  of  Melbourne,  Port  Phillip,  is  thus 
shown  by  the  tonnage  entering  inwards  from  Great  Britain,  die  Brit- 
ish' colonies,  and  elsewhere,  in  1848 : 
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Of  late  years  the  whale  and  seal  fisheries  of  New  South  Wales  have 
diminished,  though  the  ports  of  Australia  and  those  of  Van  Dieman's 
land  and  New  Zealand,  are  favorably  situated  for  carrying  on  this  o> 
cupation. 

' '  The  number  of  ships  engaged  in  the  whale  fiehery  in  1846,  in  connection  with 
New  South  Wales,  was  64  ;  viz  :  87  foreign  ;  3  British  ;  24  colonial ;  and  Uie 
produce—sperm  oil,  1.274  tuns,  value  £67.005;  black  oil,  389  tuns.  £9,160; 
whalebone.  306  tons,  £1,472.  ToUl  yaluA,  £77,652.  At  Port  Phillip  there  wei« 
four  boats  engaged,  which  collected  15|  tuns  oil,  value  £235  ;  whalehone,  6  tons, 
6  cwt." 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  and  registered  in  the 
oolonies  have  been : 

▼MMbBoOt.  V«MhR«slitaNd. 

YMn.  Noiilwr.  Too*.  Manibcr.  Tom.  4 

1834 9 376 19 1,859 

1835 7 303 21 2,267 

1836 9 301 39 4,560 

1837 17 760 36 3,602 

1838 80 808 41 6,329 

1839 19 773 79 10.862 

1840 18 1.207 98 12,426 

1841 35 2,074 110 11,950 

1842 28 1,357 89 9,948 

1843 47 1,433 99 7,022 

1844 18 519 87 8.087 

1845 18 1.042 98 9,376 

1846 28 1,032 83 4,895 

1847 38 2,284 104 9,428 

1848 88 1,561 103 7,584 

Minis. — ^The  mineral  treasures  of  Australia  are  only  paralleled  by 
those  of  the  United  States  in  variety  and  abundanoe,  and  the  opening 
of  them  has  begun  to  shape  out  a  national  destiny  for  the  once  convict 
colony. 

In  1842,  several  years  after  the  settlement  of  South  Australia,  a 
fine  specimen  of  green  carbonate  of  copper  was  found  by  a  lad  gather- 
ing flowers  on  one  of  the  plains ;  soon  after  a  neighbor  discovered 
a  protruding  mass  of  clay  deeply  tinged  with  the  same  mineral.  The 
father  of  the  lad,  Capt.  Bagot,  and  Mr.  Dutton,  the  second  observer, 
purchased  an  80-acre  lot  of  this  locality,  the  present  Kapunda  mines, 
at  the  government  price,  £80.  They  have  since  been  onered,  and  re- 
fused £27,000  for  their  land. 

The  famous  Burra  Burra  mines  are  situated  on  Burra  Creek,  85 
miles  from  the  city  of  Adelaide.  A  gentleman  who  visited  these 
mines  makes  the  following  mention  of  them : 

"  The  deposits  of  iron  are  greater  than  those  of  copper,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  appearance  of  the  huge  clean  masses  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. Thejr  look  indeed  like  immense  blocks  that  had  only  just  passed  from 
the  forge.  The  deposits  at  the  Burra  Burra  amounted  to  some  thousand  tons, 
and  led  to  the  impression  that  where  so  great  a  quantity  of  surface  ore  existed 
but  little  would  be  found  beneath.  In  woiking  this  gigantic  mine  it  has  proved 
otherwise.  I  was  infonned  by  one  of  the  share-holders  that  it  took  three  hours 
and  three-quarters  to  go  through  the  shafts  and  galleries  of  the  mine.  Some  of 
the  latter  are  cut  through  colid  blocks  of  ore  which  glitter  like  gold  where  the 
hammer  or  chisel  has  struck  the  rock  as  you  pass  with  a  candle  among  them." 
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During  the  year  1848  over  16,000  tons  of  ore  were  raised  from 
this  mine,  and  in  fifteen  months  the  dividends  of  profit  amounted  to 
£123,200,  one  thousand  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 

There  are  about  thirtj-five  mines  in  South  Australia,  one^ialf  of 
which  were  in  active  working  in  1848 ;  they  are  all  copper  except 
two  of  lead  and  copper,  five  lead  and  silver  lead,  and  one  copper 
and  gold. 

The  following  table  presents  the  exports  of  these  mines: 

Ores  in  tons. 

/ ^ N 

Copper.  liMd.        Emery.  Value. 

1843 1 18 £127 

1844 277 203 6,436 

1846 664 273 13,484 

1846 2,691 189 60,3U 

1847 6,921 60 142,640 

1848 10,632 271 68 203,788 

1849 16,323 682 320,624 

The  controlling  event  in  the  history  of  Australia  was  the  discovery 
of  gold.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1851  Mr.  Hargreaves,  a  return^ 
Californian,  struck  with  the  geological  resemblance  of  the  country  to 
the  gold-bearing  regions  of  California,  proceeded  to  a  spot  in  the 
Bathurst  district.  New  South  Wales.  He  found  the  bed  of  the  creek 
filled  with  grains  and  scales  of  gold.  Mr.  H.  communicated  his  dis- 
covery to  the  governor  of  the  colony.  Sir  C.  Fitzroy,  under  whose  direo- 
tions  Mr.  Hai^reaves  was  again  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  his  discovery 
in  company  with  the  colonial  geologist,  Mr.  Stutchbury.  The  beds  of 
the  streams  descending  from  the  Blue  Mountain  range  were  found  to 
be  auriferous.  The  discovery  was  soon  noised  abroad,  and  in  a 
month's  time  thousands  of  miners  were  engaged  in  digging  at 
"  Ophir,''  the  locality  of  the  discovery,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Turon, 
a  tributary  of  the  Macquarie.  The  copper  region  of  South  Australia 
was  next  eagerly  searched,  but  no  gold  was  found.  In  the  colony  of 
Victoria,  or  Australia  Felix,  as  it  has  been  named,  the  prosp^tert 
were  more  fortunate.  Gold  was  first  discovered  at  the  volcanic  hill 
called  Buninyong,  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Melbourne ;  this  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Ballerat  diggings.  In  October,  1851,  seven  thou- 
sand miners  had  assembled  at  this  spot.  Still  richer  diggings  have 
been  discovered  at  the  base  of  Mount  Alexander,  and  at  Bendigo 
Creek.  From  thirty  to  forty  thousand  miners  have  been  collected 
at  these  localities.  The  regulations  adopted  by  the  authorities,  and 
the  rigorous  enforcement  of  a  license  system,  had  been  found 
very  efiective  in  the  preservation  of  order  among  the  Australian 
miners. 

The  gold  of  Australia  is  exceedingly  pure,  and  is  found  oocasioQ- 
ally  in  large  masses  called  ^'  nuggets/'  a  corruption  of  ingots.  Soon 
after  the  discovery  of  gold,  such  a  mass  was  found  by  a  black  shep- 
herd in  the  bed  of  a  creek  in  the  Turon  district.  Another  weighing 
over '^ twenty-seven  pounds,  and  called  the  "  King  of  Nuggets,*'  was 
found  at' Forest  Creek,  Mount  Alexander;  it  contains  no  ^quartz,  but 
is  a  massive  lump  of  a  very  fine  color ;  it  is  eleven  inches  in  length 
and  five  in  breadth  at  the  widest  part. 
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The  total  quantity  of  gold  exported  from  Port  Phillip,  or  Victoria, 
up  to  th6  22d  of  May  last,  was  S2  tons,  4  cwt.,  19  lbs. ;  and  its  value, 
at  60s.  an  ounce,  £2,323,908,  or  over  11  millions  of  dollars. 

The  total  amount  exported  from  Sydney,  up  ta  the  5th  of  June,  is 
estimated  at  Xl,464,(>85,  or  about  7  millions  of  dollars. 

Probabl}  more  than  25  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  gold  had  been 
raised  betweeff  the  1st  of  October,  1851,  and  1st  of  June  following. 
The  region  of  auriferous  deposits  is  estimated  to  contain  at  least 
16,000  square  miles. 

•  Here,  as  in  California,  the  gold  constants  are  talcose  or  micaceous 
schists,  containing  veins  of  quartz,  the  matrix  of  the  gold.  When 
quartz-crushing  mills  are  erected  on  a  large  scale,  hardly  any  limit 
can  be  set  to  the  amounts  that  may  be  produced,  except  the  labor 
and  capital  expended. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  tide  of  emigration  sets  strongly 
from  the  British  Islands  towards  Australia.  Over  a  thousand  are 
embarking  each  week  for  the  new  £1  Dorado,  and  the  harbors  of 
Melbourne  and  Sydney  are  crowded  with  shipping. 

Such  are  the  attractions  which  are  laying  the  foundations  of  new 
seats  of  commerce  and  empire  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific;  and  the 
next  century,  perhaps,  or  the  latter  part  of  this,  will  find  Australia 
and  California  the  recipients  of  "  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind." 

When  this  great  trade  shall  have  begun  to  be  developed,  the  po- 
sition of  New-Orleans  is  worth  regarding,  situated  centrally  between 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  those  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco, 
and  midway  between  the  oceans,  and  the  cities  of  New- York  and 
San  Francisco,  it  becomes  a  necessity  to  provide  constructions  to 
touch  this  Pacific  trade,  and  make  herself  its  distributing  fountain  for 
the  region  extending  from  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  estuary 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  As  commerce  has  now  new  instruments  in  the 
steamship,  the  rail-road  and  the  telegraph,  and  assumes  more  and 
more  a  cosmic  attitude — when  art  shall  have  done  all  that  can  be 
done  for  all  points  on  the  surface,  the  great  throne  of  commerce  will 
at  last  be  placed  where  the  mightiest  rivers  converge  to  the  sea ;  and 
what  are  the  Thames  and  the  Rhine  to  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Amazon  1  Formerly,  the  ingrossment  of  the  trade  of  a  country  was 
the  utmost  stretch  of  the  statesman  and  economist ;  the  merchant- 
cities  of  the  future  will  contend  for  the  trade  of  the  hemispheres. 
New-Orleans  has  the  most  commanding  geographic  situation  in  the 
world  \  energy  alone  can  make  it  fully  available. 
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DEPABTIENT  07  A6RICULTDBE. 

t.— THE  CUEATIVE  VIETUESOP  THE  SUGAE-HOUSE  FOB  BUONCHIAL. 
DYSPEPTIC  AND  CONSUMPTIVE  COMPLAINTS— EFFECTS  ON  KE- 
GEOES»  ETC. 

This  paper  is  the  prodaetion  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Cartwright,  of  New-Orleans,  and 
was  kindly  furnished  for  our  pages,  together  with  another  very  intereatiBg  one 
Qpon  sogar,  which  most  be  deferred  to  next  month. 

A  residence  in  a  suffar-house,  during  the  rolling  season,  far  surpasses  any 
other  known  means  of  restoring  flesh,  strength  and  health--lost  by  ehrooic  aii- 
nents  of  the  chest,  throat  or  stomach.  The  rolling  season  is  the  harrest,  when 
the  canes  are  cut.  the  juice  expressed  and  converted  into  sugar.  In  Loussana 
it  commences  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  ends  at  Christmas,  but  is  some- 
times protracted  into  January.  Not  long  after  the  Venetians,  in  1471,  die- 
covered  the  art  of  making  sugar  from  the  cane,  it  was  observed  that  th« 
laborers,  engaged  in  the  process,  fattened  and  became  more  healthy  during  the 
cane  harvest.  The  experience  of  upwards  of  three  centuries,  in  making  sugar 
from  the  cane  on  this  continent,  proves  that  the  negroes  fatten  and  become 
remarkably  healthy  during  the  roUine  season.  The  health  and  fattening 
properties  of  that  season  are  not  confined  to  the  negro  race,  as  some  have 
erroneously  supposed.  This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  experience  of  the 
sugar-growers  of  Mauritius,  Bengal,  Java,  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Australia,  and  many  other  places  where  negro  labor  is  not  employed. 
Leonard  Wray,  a  sugar-planter  of  British  India,  of  vast  experience  in  the  cukare 
and  manufacture  of  cane  into  >uff&r,  and  the  author  of  a  standard  work  published 
in  London  in  1848,  entitled  "  The  Practical  Sugar-planter,"  says,  at  pi^  81, 
'*  The  fattening  qualities  are  abundantly  shown  on  every  sugar  estate  in  the 
world ;  however,  as  this  admits  of  no  doubt,  I  need  not  dwell  on  it." 

It  is,  however,  only  at  one  season  of  the  year,  the  rolling  season,  when  the 
operatives  on  sugar  estates  are  observed  to  become  fat  and  nealthy.  This  has 
been  attributed  to  their  eating  suffar  and  drinking  cane  juice  and  syrup.  Inquiry 
into  the  matter,  guided  by  the  inductive  philosophy  to  aid  the  mind  in  the  search 
for  truth,  will  prove  that  it  is  not  the  season  of  the  year,  or  the  sugar  consumed, 
which  fattens  the  operatives,  but  something  wihtin  the  walls  of  the  snear-hoose. 
The  laborers  who  are  not  employed  in  the  sugar-house,  I  have  found,  from  care- 
ful inquiry,  do  not  get  fat,  and  are  as  liable  to  disease  as  those  on  estates  where 
no  sugar  is  made.  All  the  laborers  on  a  sugar  estate  are  divided  into  two  por- 
tions—one to  labor  in  the  field  and  to  supply  the  mill  with  cane ;  the  other  to 
manufacture  the  juice,  after  it  arrives  in  the  boiling-house,  into  sugar  and 
molasses.  The  field  hands  are  engaged  in  cutting  down  the  cane  and  hauling  it 
to  the  mill.  They  have  the  cane  stdks,  abounding  in  juice,  to  eat  at  will,  which 
those  in  the  house  have  not.  As  to  the  sugar  and  the  condensed  syrup,  neither 
class  of  laborers  can  get  access  to  it,  except  by  permission.  Yet  Uiose  in  the 
sugar-house  fatten,  while  those  in  the  field  do  not.  All  improve  more  or  lese 
when  they  interchange  places  and  each  division  takes  its  turn  in  the  sugar- house. 
Where  the  time  is  equally  divided,  the  laborers  who  remain  longest  in  the  house 
are  the  fattest.  The  whites  as  well  as  the  blacks,  who  occupy  the  sugar-house, 
during  the  rolling  season,  fiitten  and  keep  healthy.  The  overseers  and  sugar- 
makers  are  generally  white  men,  and  share  equally  with  the  negroes  in  the 
benefits  derived  from  occupying  the  manufactory.  White  men  who  are  engaged 
in  other  avocations  on  the  plantation,  although  the  syrup  and  cane-juice  are 
always  at  their  command,  are  not  observed  to  fatten. 

Not  long  since,  a  Creole  French  woman,  from  La  Fourche  Interior,  whom  I 
had  never  neard  of,  came  to  the  city  to  consult  me.  She  was  very  lean  in  flesh. 
She  said  that  last  year  I  had  given  one  of  her  neighbors,  who  was  a  mere 
skeleton,  a  prescriptbn,  which  had  not  only  fettened  him,  but  had  made  him 
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^ireigh  more  tha»  ho  otot  did.  She  wanted  the  lame.  On  telling  me  her  neigh- 
bor's name,  I  remembered  the  eaee  of  a  gentleman,  very  much  reduced  in  flesh, 
havinff  pain  in  the  chest,  sore  throat  and  bad  coogh,  preceded  by  heinorrkagt 
from  the  lungs,  whom  I  had  advised  to  take  himself  to  the  sngar-hoase,  as  soon  as 
the  rolling  season  commenced,  and  remain  in  it.  He  did  so,  and  came  out  of  it 
"weighing  more  Uian  he  ever  did.  I  lately  advised  a  distinguished  jurist  from 
N«w-York  to  try  the  same  remedy,  as  soon  as  the  approachinff  rolling  season 
omnmenoes.  He  looked  surprised,  and  assured  me  that  my  advice  was  only  a 
duplicate  copy  of  that  he  had  already  received  from  Gov.  Mouton,  a  sugar 
planter  and  former  governor  of  Louisiana.  His  excellency  is  not  a  physician  by 
profession,  nor  did  he  learn  from  me  or  1  from  him,  but  we  both,  no  doubt,  ac- 
quired our  knowledge  of  the  great  virtues  of  the  sugar-house  in  bad  colds, 
oooghs,  sore  throats,  dyspepsia,  diseasee  of  the  heart,  and  consumptive  com- 
plaints, in  the  same  school — the  sugar-makers,  planters  and  overseers  being  the 
professors,  and  the  btoad  field  of  nature  the  text-book.  But  the  other  day,  a 
planter,  the  owner  of  some  four  or  five  hundred  negroes,  applied  to  me  for  advice, 
m  the  cases  of  a  number  of  emadsted  negroes,  chiefly  children,  to  keep  them  up 
until  the  rolling  season  commenced.  On  being  asked  what  he  intended  to  do 
with  them  then,  he  replied  that  he  would  follow  his  usual  custom  of  sending  all 
•uch  cases  into  the  sugar-house,  where  he  was  very  certain  they  would  soon 
reeover  their  health  ana  get  fat.  If  mere  sugar,  syrup  or  molasses  would  cure 
•uch  eases,  that  planter,  I  know,  would  have  given  them  enough  to  swim  in, 
rather  than  see  them  sick.  On  questioning  him,  however,  he  attributed  great 
virtues  to  the  clarified  juice  of  the  cane,  drank  hoi  m  tke  boiltng-hcuMe.  I  found 
the  same  opinion  vety  prevalent  in  the  West  Indies,  when  I  visited  those  islands, 
several  years  affo,  for  a  dironic  inflammation  of  my  throat.  The  advice  was  to 
visit  the  sugar-houses  fireauently,  and  to  go  into  that  department  called  the  boil- 
ini^  house,  and  drink  the  not  clarified  cane  juice.  Sure  enough,  the  remedy,  as 
far  as  I  observed  the  numerous  invalids  who  adopted  it,  was  so  speedy  and 
effectual  in  giving  relief,  that  I  wrote  home,  that  bronchitis,  incipient  phthisis, 
dyepepsia  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver  or  heart,  of  blood  ori^n,  could  be 
thrown  off  almost  as  easily  as  laying  off  an  overcoat.  I  partook  m  the  belief, 
that  the  hot  syrup  or  cane  juice  was  an  essential  part  of  the  prescription.  Last 
December,  having  a  very  severe  and  digressing  cough,  which,  for  some  weeks, 
had  resisted  the  usual  remedies,  I  went  into  a  sugar-house,  drank  a  glass  of  hot 
cane  juice,  and  stood  over  che  kettles,  called  darifiers,  for  some  hours,  inhaling 
the  vapor  arising  therefrom.  The  vapor  was  most  agreeable  and  soothing  to  the 
lungs.  The  fir^rant,  saccharine  aura  seemed  to  penetrate  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  obstructed  lobules,  opening  its  way  into  the  intercellular  pas- 
sages and  air-cells,  without  exciting  cough,  but  removing  the  obstructions,  the 
cause  of  the  cough.  There  I  stood  over  the  darifiers,  enveloped,  for  five  hours, 
in  a  dense  cloud  of f vapor  of  an  agreeable  temperature  and  an  aromatic  odor ; 
after  which  I  retired  to  rest  and  lud  a  refreshing  sleep.  In  the  morning  the 
inhalation  of  the  vapor  was  again  resumed,  when  I  returned  home,  through  a 
cold,  raw,  windy  atmosphere,  some  ten  miles  to  the  citv,  almost  well,  without 
experiencing  any  inconvenience  from  the  exposure  to  the  cold — the  couffh  and 
disagreeable  sensations  of  chilliness,  smothering  and  febrile  irritation,  having 
disappeared  almost  entirely. 

Having  thus  struck  the  trail  of  a  new  induction,  I  was  determined  to  follow  it 
wherever  it  led,  regardless  of  pieconeeived  opinions.  It  led  to  a  sugar-refinery, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  vapors  therein  were  the  same  as  those  from  the  darifiers 
of  a  sugar>bouse.  The  refinenr  is  a  ve^  extensive  one,  and  stands  on  the 
ground  where  the  great  battle  of  the  8th  of  January  was  fought,  about  five  miles 
below  this  city.  The  inductive  philosophy  was  in  pursuit  of  a  more  formidable 
enemy  than  was  there  repulsed.  The  smell  of  dead  men*s  bones  and  the  fragrant 
flowers  of  spring  were  not  more  different,  than  the  vapors  of  the  refinery  and 
those  of  the  sugar-house.  Both  were  saccharine,  but  the  saccharine  matter  was 
not  the  same,  or  was  diffnsed  through  the  air  in  combination  with  substances 
very  different.  In  the  refinery,  inferior  sour  sugar,  from  frost-bitten  or  damaged 
cane,  was  underroing  the  process  of  purification.  The  planter,  who  ac- 
companied me,  visited  the  refinery  to  dispose  of  his  inferior  aira  uncrystallitable 
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•agar.  The  vapor  was  oppTMsWe  and  dtaagreeable,  while  that  ariaing  from  the 
clarifiers  of  the  juice  of  rich  ripe  cane  in  the  sngar-house  waa  moat  deii|^ht&l 
and  soothing.  Somethinff,  therefore,  beaidea  mere  aaocharine  matter  u  the 
remedial  agent,  or  all  laccnarine  matter  is  not  the  same. 

The  induction  next  led  to  the  cane,  to  ascertain  if  the  juice  of  all  canea  be 
alike  in  emitting  a  vapor  carrying  healing  on  ita  winga,  when  aubjeeted  to  the 
process  of  clarification.  It  waa  found  that  the  vapor,  from  the  boiling  juice  of 
different  canes,  differed  very  essentially  ;  that  from  badly  firoat-bitten  cane,  after 
a  thaw,  being  almost  irrespirable ;  and  that  from  cane  which  had  taken  the 
second  growth  from  too  mucn  heat  and  moisture,  was  found  to  emit  a  diaagieeahto 
odor  when  heated  in  the  clarifiers.  If  the  cane,  after  being  froat-bitten*  be 
ground  and  the  juice  extracted,  before  a  thaw,  the  vapor  arising  from  the 
clarifiers  of  the  juice,  when  heated,  could  not  be  told  from  that  which  had 
suffered  nothing  from  the  frost. 

In  order  to  pursue  the  induction  further,  the  sciences  of  botany,  organk 
chemistry  and  micrography  must  be  called  in  to  clear  the  way.  The  latter  of 
these  sciences  declares  that  it  sees  with  its  glass  crystallised  sugar  depoaited  on 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  cella,  where  the  saccharine  matter,  like  finzit, 
is  deposited.  Botany  teaches,  that  each  joint  of  the  cane  plant  has  an  organ  m 
the  shape  of  a  leaf,  from  three  to  six  feet  long,  which  {>resides  over  the  angar- 
making  process  of  that  particular  joint.  On  the  perfection  of  that  leaf  depends 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  sugar  deposited  in  the  cells  of  that  joint.  Tlie 
leaf  of  any  joint,  on  being  strippra  off,  puts  an  immediate  stop  to  the  plastic 
organizable  sap  distributed  to  that  joint,  but  does  not  affect  the  reat.  Organfe 
chemistry  shows,  that  the  burating  of  the  cells,  from  a  thaw,  interminglea  the 
ciystalUzable  saccharine  matter  with  the  nitrogenized  principles  in  the  plant, 
thereby  giving  rise  to  a  viscous  fermentation,  and  that  unciystallizable  sugar  ia 
the  product.  It  further  shows,  that  a  solution  of  ciystallizable  augar  rotates 
the  plane  of  polarization  of  polarized  light  to  the  right,  whereaaa  aolutionof  the 
product  of  fermented  cane  juice  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left.  No 
chemical  process  can  ever  make  good  sugar  out  of  it.  Yet  it  can  be  converted* 
in  the  refineiy,  into  ghuottt  or  grape  sugar,  and  made  to  aasume  a  cryataUiDe 
structure,  and  moreover  to  rotate  to  the  right,  as  in  the  first  instance.  It  ia 
essentially  different,  however,  from  good  cane  sugar.  Alkalies  destroy  it; 
because  it  is  united  with  an  acid.  But  alkalies  have  no  effect  upon  good  cane 
sugar,  although  some  of  them  form  compounds  with  it.  Strong  adda  do  not  set 
upon  glucose  or  grape  su^ar,  but  they  speedily  destroy  good  cane  angar.  Sngai^ 
made  from  the  unciystallizable  product  of  fermented  cane  juice,  from  beet  roota, 
and  the  black  substance  called  goor  in  the  East  Indies,  instead  of  being  dignified 
with  the  appellation  of  refined  loaf  sugar,  might  mora  property  be  called  the  tooth- 
decaying,  worm-broeding,  scurvy-giving  sugar ;  while  that  made  from  the  juice 
of  ^ood  healthy  cane,  should  be  called  the  tooth>preserving,  worm-deatroyii^. 
anti-scoibutic  and  nutritious  sugar.  Certainly,  the  latter  hiui  proved  itself  to  h^ 
a  good  dentrifice,  and  is  known  to  destroy  worms  and  to  euro  the  scurvy. 

It  is  to  the  cane  juice,  from  which  the  latter  kind  of  sugar  ia  made,  that  the 
induction  leads  us  to  look  for  the  remedial  agent  existing  in  the  sugar-house,  ao 
beneficial  in  bronchial,  dyspeptic  and  consumptive  complamts.  A  tenuous  v^ior, 
of  an  agreeable  aromatic  oroor,  hovon  constantly  over  the  heated  juice  in  the 
clarifiers.  It  is  demulcent,  saccharine,  and  grateful  to  the  reapiratory  organs ; 
causing  no  oppression  or  feelings  of  constriction,  as  other  smokes  and  vapora  ao 
often  do,  but  the  lungs  seem  to  expand  and  drink  it  in  with  avidity,  as  the  roots 
of  plants  inspire  the  moisture  of  the  earth,  impregnated  with  azotized  bodiea  after 
a  shower.  What  humus  is  to  vegetable  substances,  the  elements  contained  in 
this  vapor  would  seem  to  be  to  man. 

To  follow  up  the  induction,  and  to  ascertain  what  are  the  ingredienta  held  in 
solution  in  this  vapor,  chemistiy  will  have  to  be  interrogated,  it  declares  them 
to  consist  (besides  the  sugar  and  water)  of  lignin,  gluten,  green  fecula,  wax,  gum, 
bi-phospate  of  lime,  and  other  saline  matters.  Ten  gsllons  of  Louisiana  cane 
juice,  sent  by  Mr.  Forestall,  of  this  city,  to  Dr.  Ure,  yielded  5|  ounces  of  saline 
matters,  consisting  of  the  acetate,  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  potass,  chlorure  of 
potassium,  acetate  of  lime  and  silica,    ne  examined  it  with  reference  to  the  aaUne 
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matters  alone.  One  of  the  saline  substances  found  by  Dr.  Ure  in  the  unclarified 
juice,  the  chlorure  of  potassium,  has  been  used  by  Kohler  and  Christison  in  phthisis 
puhnonalis,  prosopalgia,  &c.  Gluten  or  vegetable  albumen,  in  its  various  forms 
of  symome,  gliadine,  legumin,  fibrin,  casern  and  diastase,  is  also  found  in  the 
juice.  When  alkali  is  added  and  heat  applied,  the  gluten  coagulates  and  rises 
to  the  surface  in  a  thick  scum.  The  ^en  wax,  or  coloring  matter  of  the  juice, 
contains  chlorophyl.  The  ^rum  is  in  the  form  of  mucilage.  The  above- 
mentioned  matters  contain  within  themselves  all  the  elements  of  fermentation. 
They  are  what  are  called  skimmings.  In  Louisiana  they  are  thrown  away,  but 
in  the  West  Indies  they  are  turned  to  profitable  account  in  makin^^  rum.  The 
induction  bids  us  follow  them  up,  to  witness  their  eflects  in  combmation  out  of 
the  body,  to  give  some  idea  of  what  the  respiration  of  the  same  combination  of 
substances,  in  the  form  of  vapor,  could  be  expected  to  produce,  when  applied 
directly  to  the  lungs.  In  the  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  for  instance,  the  skimmings, 
precipitates  and  washings  from  the  boiling-house,  are  conducted  into  a  reservoir 
in  the  distill-house.  The  alcohol  is  extracted  by  distillation.  The  compound 
mixture  loses  nothing  but  the  alcohol.  After  the  alcohol  is  extracted,  it  is  left  to 
ferment  in  what  is  called  the  dunder-pond.  It  is  then  called  dunder^  from 
redundar,  a  Spanish  word,  meaning  to  anUribuie.  When  clarified,  dunder  is  a 
light,  clear,  slightly  bitter,  aromatic  liquid,  which  is  always  best  when  fresh  and 
free  from  acid.  In  a  mixture  of  molasses  it  has  the  same  efiect  as  hops  in  wort. 
"  Dunder,"  says  Leonard  Wraj,  author  of  "  The  Sugar  Planter,"  "  is  an 
aromatic  substance,  which  modifies  the  changes  or  transformations  taking  place 
during  fermentation ;  it  increases  the  density  of  the  liquor,  (molasses  and  water,) 
preventing  violent  fermentation,  and  keeps  the  liquor  comparatively  cool  in 
temperature  and  slow  in  motion."  The  vapor  from  the  cane  juice  of  the 
clarifiers,  arises  from  the  identical  substances  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  dunder,  and  in  addition  is  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  good  crystallizable 
sugar.  The  drinking  of  the  hot  clarified  cane  juice  in  the  sugar-house,  supposed 
to  be  BO  efiectual  in  fattening  the  laborers  and  invalids  during  the  rolling  season, 
is  shown  by  the  iiiduction  to  be  connected  with  another  circumstance  of  much 
more  importance  than  the  mere  heat  of  the  saccharine  fluid  imbibed.  To  get  at 
the  hot  cane  juice,  as  ii^  runs  from  the  clarifiers,  the  vapor  arising  therefrom,  con- 
taining all  the  elements  of  dunder,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  pure  saccharine 
matter,  must  necessarily  be  breathed  and  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  times  every 
minute. 

The  induction  we  have  been  pursuing  has  led  us  to  a  polypharmaceutical  com- 
pound, in  the  form  of  vapor,  containing  all  the  elements  of  dunder  and  sugar, 
diffused,  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  through  the  boiling-room,  as  the  efficient  agent 
in  giving  health  and  flesh  to  those  who  occupy  the  sugar-house.  Experience 
proves  that  this  compound  vapor  cures  catarrhal,  bronchial  and  some  dyspeptic 
affections.     There  is  also  some  evidence  in  its  favor  as  a  curative  agent  in 

Shthisis  pulmonalis.  Will  it  be  too  much  to  hope,  that  further  experience  may 
iscover  that  it  promotes  the  cicatrization  of  tuberculous  excavations^  and  heals 
ulcerations  of  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  tracheal  passages  t  But  there  is 
already  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  an  antidote  to  that  acrimonious  dis- 
position of  the  humors,  so  often  the  cause  of  phthisis.  It  also  soothes  that 
morbid  irritability,  the  cause  of  consumption  in  many  constitutions.  Andral 
relates  a  few  eases,  in  which  the  absorbents  of  the  lungs  were  fi>und  loaded  with 
tuberculous  matter.  May  not  dunder  and  sugar,  in  the  form  of  vapor,  stimulate 
the  absorbents  to  remove  tubercles  1  Dr.  Turpin,  a  deservedly-popular  French 
physician,  of  this  city,  has  collected  much  evidence  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that 
tubercles  are  of  animalcular  origin.  Fresh  dunder  and  good  crystallizable  sugar 
are  destructive  to  the  inferior  orders  of  the  animal  creation.  Thus,  according 
to  Carminati  (Opus  Therap.,  Vol.  I.)  (confirmed  by  Magendie,)  sugar  destroys 
toads  and  lizards,  whether  given  internally  or  applied  externally.  May  we  not 
hope  that  the  plant,  which  l)r.  Rush  prophesied  was  then  growing  somewhere 
or  other  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  of  sufficient  tonic  and  nutritive 
properties  to  cure  consumption,  has  at  length  been  found  1  And  is  not  that 
plant  the  very  same  which  he  and  his  friend  Anthony  Benezet  were  so  much 
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afiraid  woald  depopulate  two  continenta ;  one  to  get  land,  and  the  otker  to  gt/i 
neffroes  to  work  it  1 

Many  persona  in  the  South  are  greatly  benefited  by  a  lew  weeke'  reaidaBee  ui 
the  North.  There  are  fully  as  many  North,  who  would  be  equally  benefited  by  a 
residence  on  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  South.  An  interchaiige  of  vtaiis 
between  the  two  would  not  only  senre  to  promote  the  health  of  each,  bat 
to  diffuse  information  and  to  strengthen  the  inendly  and  political  reUti<iiw  of 
both. 

MechanicB,  auch  as  coopers,  brick-masons,  carpenters,  eneiseers,  snutba,  wmd 
even  common  laborers,  if  well  recommended  for  sobriety,  industij  and  moralitj, 
could  always  find  employment,  at  good  wsges,  on  sugar  eatates  in  tiie  roUia^ 
season.  Louisiana  and  the  South  generally  would  be  a  much  belter  climate  than 
the  West  Indies,  or  southern  Europe,  for  consumptiye  patients,  if  it  were  i 
for  occasional  spells  of  cold,  wet  weather.  Patients  could  avcnd  all  bad  we 
by  confining  themaelvea,  at  such  times,  to  the  sugar^houae,  where  the  tempei»> 
ture  is  nearly  always  the  same,  night  and  day,  and  the  dampneaa  of  the  extern^ 
atmosphere  is  excluded  by  the  processes  of  sugar>makinff.  If  a  cure  were  not 
effected  by  the  expiration  of  the  rolling  season,  the  West  Indies  could  be 
reached  in  three  or  four  days.  The  dry  season  does  not  begin  there  until 
January,  and  until  then  it  would  not  be  proper  to  go.  It  is  a  great  error  to  avp- 
pose  that  the  cane  plant  does  not  arrive  at  the  same  perfection  in  the  soothcn 
portion  of*Louisiana  and  the  states  in  the  same  latitude  aa  it  doea  in  the  West 
indies.  This  idea  is  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  it  doea  not  form  eeed. 
The  seed  never  matures  sufficiently  anywhere  to  reproduce  the  plant,  either  in 
the  West  Indies  or  in  Asia.  The  cane,  like  the  cotton  plant,  requires,  in  tba 
latter  stages  of  its  growth,  a  little  cold,  dry,  frosty  weather  to  make  it  metoie 
and  to  prevent  its  taking  the  second  growth,  which  it  is  so  apt  to  do  in  tropicail 
climates  from  too  much  beat  and  moisture.  The  cold  nighta  and  hot  daya  of  oar 
October  and  November  are  alike  beneficial  to  both  planta.  Hence  in  quality  and 
quantity  the  southern  states  of  our  confederacy  can  excel  the  whole  worid  in 
making  sugar  and  cotton ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  aoil,  climate  and 
seasons  are  better  adapted  to  the  full  maturity  of  the  cane  and  cotton  plants  than 
any  other  extensive  region  the  world  over.  The  difficulty,  in  Louisiana,  with 
cane,  is  the  want  of  sufficient  laborers  in  harvest  time,  known  hers  as  the  rolling 
season,  to  get  in  and  grind  the  crop  in  due  time ;  also  in  the  imperfection  of  the 
macbineiy  and  a  want  of  practical  chemists  to  superintend  the  sugar^makii^ 
processes.  Sober,  moral  and  industrious  white  laborers  are  more  respected  in 
the  South  than  in  any  other  land — ^which  is  somewhat  contrary  to  the  reoaved 
opinion  at  the  North,  drawn  from  the  estimate  in  which  drunken,  viciona  and 
worthless  laborers  are  held.  No  sensible  planter  would  have  auch  on  their 
plantations,  to  demoralize  and  corrupt  their  negroes ;  but  they  are  sometimaB 
compelled  to  employ  such  or  none,  for  some  special  purposes.  Mechanics* 
artisans,  and  men  of  invention  and  genius,  properly  recommended,  wc«Ud  find 
no  difficulty  in  gaining  admission  and  employment  on  sugar  eatates. 

How  long  the  vapor  arising  from  the  clarifiers  of  the  cane  juice,  should  be 
breathed  to  effect  a  cure,  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  each  individual  caae.  A 
day  or  two,  or  a  week  or  two,  might  be  sufficient  for  some,  while  the  whole  aeaaon 
of  sixty  to  ninety  days  would  be  required  in  other  caaea.  The  modus  operandi 
of  the  respired  vapor  is  an  interesting  question,  but  would  occupy  too  much  room 
for  this  paper,  already  too  long,  I  fear,  for  the  reader's  patience ;  aa  it  woaU 
lead  into  an  investigation  of  the  effects  of  respiration  on  the  assimilating  funs- 
tions  under  the  light  afforded  by  the  Willardian  or  American  discoveiy  of  tbs 
motive  powers,  which  produce  the  circuUtion  of  the  fluids.  But  when  the 
physicians  of  young  America  are  prepared  to  throw  off  the  chains  of  old,  i 


progressive,  dogmatical  Europe,  and  get  tired  of  following  in  the  wake  of  tba 
destructive  march  of  phthisis,  ezplonng  mere  effects  with  the  stethoecope,  but 
are  ready  to  face  about  to  grapple  with  the  original  cause  of  the  most  fatal  nudedy 
of  the  maater  race  of  men,  they  may  calculate  on  my  feeble  aid,  if  living. 
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dans  ImpoMd  upon  Cuban  planters  annvaUy  more 
onerous,  notwithstanding  toe  increased  quantities 
produced.  Tlie  Ibllowing  are  the  quantities  of  lead- 
ing anielea  exported  from  the  island  for  the  last  Ato 


CT7BA  TRADE— ISM-St.— The  condition  of  Cuba 
I  such  as  to  point  out  to  any  reasonable  person  the 
ecemity  for  a  great  and  prompt  chance  in  the  man- 
j^ement  oTlts  aflktrs.  Of  late  years  the  department 
I*  Industry  in  other  countries  whtch  riral  Cuba  in 
er  prodODtions,  has  been  such  as  to  make  the  bur- 

sxroBTB  OP  rnonuci  fbok  ouba. 

1846.  1847.  1848.  1840.  1890.  1851. 

ngar boxes....  967,748 1,t74,811 1,938,718 1,090,884 1,949,663 ]p4S7,096 

am pipes....    9,0SS 19,4SS 16,399 11,640 11,885 10,166 

[olassea hhds.... 903,597 959,840 998,796 946,570 969,044 400,000 

k>fre« qtls.... 904,415 933,038 173,534 919,984 130,035 117,089 

'obaeeo "....88,960 98,105 68,756 40,191 79,784 75,791 


Almost  the  sole  Increase  in  thess  productions  is  in 
ag&r,  and  the  chief  market  for  that  production  is  the 
rnited  States.  The  following  are  the  importations 
ato  the  United  Sutes,  compared  with  the  Cuba  pro- 
.uctioD,  assuming  400  lbs.  to  the  box : 


Cuba 
product 
lbs. 
1S46... 395,096,800.. 
1847...  509,034,400.. 
1848...  401,487,900.. 
1849... 436,353,600.. 
1850... 499,845,900.. 
1891...  574,839,400.. 


Cuba  impt 
into  U.  S. 

lbs. 
.  61,694,973. 
..169,974,094. 
.174,979,369. 
.179,754,080. 
.197,767,543. 
.975,337,497. 


Cnba  export  to 
other  cotmtries 

lbs. 
...333,471,897 
...340,650,376 
...816,507,838 
...956,509,980 
...379,077,657 
. .  .999,494,903 


['^(9,907,599,600  ...988,797,419..  1,918,808,181 

In  1846  the  United  SUtes  took  less  than  one-iUth 
>f  the  quantity  sent  to  other  countries,  and  for  the 
lix  years  sTeragod  about  one  half  as  much,  but  In 
;he  year  1851  they  took  one  half  the  whole  quantity, 
Borwithstanding  a  very  large  production  in  the 
[Jnited  States,  reaching  for  the  present  year,  857,- 
138,000  lbs.  Cuba  in  1851  exported  to  the  United 
Suites  as  much  of  her  chief  product  as  she  did  to  all 
Lhe  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  cTident  from  this  ihct 
ftlone  that  neither  the  island  nor  the  Spanish  Oovem- 
nent  can  afibrd  to  lose  such  a  customer.  All  that 
oiakes  Cuba  Tatuable  to  the  court  of  Madrid  is  the 
money  that  can  be  extracted  (torn  tt,  and  the  amount 
of  that  money  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  sugar 
Ihat  the  United  States  purchase,  xet  the  chances 
are  that  she  will  lose  that  market  as  she  lost  the 
eoflbe  market,  by  persereranee  in  a  system  ofUxes, 
which  might  hsTe  answered  a  century  ago,  when 
Cuba  had  an  entire  monopoly,  but  which  are  simply 
lasaoe  in  the  present  state  or  eomueieial  intereourse 


throughout  the  woild.  We  may  Uke  an  actual  trans- 
action to  illustrate  the  impossibility  of  continued  in- 
tercourse—thus a  person  ships,  say  800  bbls.  of  flour, 
costing  $5  50,  or  $1,100,  to  Cuba,  with  ordera  to  in- 
Test  the  amount  in  eoflbe  for  return ;  tT 
will  sund  thus : 

Sale  of  800  bbls.  door  at  $17 $8,400 

Charges- 
Duty  $8,090 

Preigtit 157 

Landing  and  cooperage 14 

Commission  934  per  cent. . .     44 

-9,985 


$1,165 


$886  00 


Invested  in  100  bags  coHbe. 

16,470  lbs,  at  $5  per  100  lbs $893  50 

IttTeated  in  bags,  9  rials  each' 68  50 

Charges- 
Export  duty,  681(  eeots  per 

100  lbs $104  0134 

Brokerage  k  per  cent 4  0334 

Marking,  weighing  and  cart- 
ing       1804 

Billsladtaig 1  00 


Commission  834  per  cent. 


188  01 

$1,008  01 
85  0134 

Not $1,033  0834 

Out  of  an  inrestment  of  $1,000  in  the  United  States, 
the  Cuba  gOTemment  gets  $8,184  31,  or  very  nearly 
800  per  cent,  taxes.  Take  now  the  comparative  pro- 
duction of  Cuba  and  Brastl,  and  the  quantity  bought 
of  each  bythe  United  States. 


-1888- 


Sold  to 
Product.  U.  States. 

Cuba lbs 40,861,085 33,051,061 

BraxU " 170,808,800 87,411,086 


-1851- 


Soldto 
Product.  U.  States. 

.  11,703,800 3,009,684 

.303.556,960 107,578,857 


Thus,  Cuba  has  lost  a  trade  which  the  Brazils 
have  gained.  Coflbe  has  been  in  all  this  time  ft«e 
of  duty  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Cuba  sales  hsTS 
perished  under  the  weight  of  Cuban  taxes.  In  rela- 
tion to  sugar,  the  diminished  duty  in  the  United 
States  under  the  present  tariflT,  serred  to  (men  a 
market  for  the  increased  products  of  the  Islano,  at  a 
time  when  the  growth  or  beet-sugar  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  the  increase  of  Bast  India  sugar,  eounter- 
acted  the  diminution  in  the  West  India  supply  cut 
off  through  emancipation,  Ac.  The  production  of 
aogar  now  in  St.  Domingo,  the  Brttish  West  Indies, 
Bratil  and  United  States,  is  recelTlng  a  more  regular 
derelopment,  and  with  it  the  dependence  of  Cuba 
Upon  the  United  States  for  a  market  will  gradually 


become  more  marked,  and  the  present  commercial 
system  cannot  be  mataitained.  The  position  of  the 
island  is  in  some  degree  analogous  to  the  manuftc- 
turing  sections  of  England— as  long  as  they  had  die 
monopoly  of  supplying  the  world  with  manufocturas 
they  could  afford  to  tax  the  producer  to  any  extent, 


for  the  benefit  of  the  government,  and  other  ela 
As  soon,  however,  as  other  oouatries  began  to  rival 
her  maanfocturss,  it  became  necessary  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  manufoctnre  by  removing  taxes.  Cuba  is 
losing  her  monopoly  in  tropical  produce,  and  can  no 
longer  afford  to  pay  over  $30,000,000  ner  annum  for 
the  support  of  the  Spanish  throne,  on  purely  eeo- 
nomical  principles,  the  continuance  of  Spanidi 
authority  in  Cuba  much  longer  is  Imposslbls.   Tht 
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eeiMtlon  or  modlAeatioii  of  that  authority  will  do- 
Telop  the  same  atate  of  thlnga  aa  at  fthe  north.  If 
Canada  and  Cuba  do  not  aend  repreaoatatiToa  to 
Congreaa,  and  thoa  enter  politically  into  the  Union, 
they  muatf  in  apite  of  themaelTea,  enter  commercially 
into  the  Union  by  flnee  trade  reciprocity.— r.  8.  Eco- 


COAL  TRADE  OP  PENNSYLVANU.— FVwii 
Ou  StaHaticM  and  Tables  qf  C.  G.  Chitdt^  Esq.^ 
Pennaylvania  containa  an  area  of  46,000  aquare 
milea,  of  which  upwarda  of  15,000  aqnare  milea,  or 
about  one  third  part  of  the  atate,  is  coal  lands,  prin- 
eipally  lying  above  or  near  the  water  leTel.  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  combined, 
acoording  to  the  best  anthorltiea,  contain  only 


11,000  square  miles  of  eonl,  ta  aa 


isTlSMV 


square  miles  of  territory.    This  coal  ia  maoy  caan 
Uea  from  000  to  1,800  Aet  below  Um  amtkn  c<f  ^ 


ground,  and  is  raised  by  machincyy.  fa  i 
the  quantity  of  iron  ore,  nearly  tbe  aama  relstiTr  pn> 
portions  exist  between  Great  Britala  and  Psarr--- 
rania.  it  will  thna  be  seen  Chat  in  thamm  araefe*  ^ 
the  first  necessity,  snd  indiapenaatale  to  a  scaia  oTr- 
Tiliaalion,  our  sute  possesses  three  tiiw  as  aad 
aa  all  Great  Britain. 

If  to  the  anthracite  coal  trade  of  PeanayfraBia.  te 
bituminona  coal  mined  ia  the  state  be  adAed.  f«^ 
Uered  to  exceed  1,300,000  of  toon  ia  ISSl.)  the  vam. 
quantity  would  be  about  6,900,000  toaa,  wwcb  ai 
tide  water  $3  40  per  ton,  and  we  bave  a  iota]  if 
TwiMTT  MiLLioRf  Of  DOLLASS  aa  ths  Talae  of  MT 
coal  trade  ibr  the  year  1651. 


TabU  akowmg  tkt  QuantUif  ^JLntkradU  Coal  §tnt  to  Market  annuallg,/nm  it*  o 

1850,  i    * 


rnlflsa 


Total 

Lehigh. 

Tears.         Tone. 

1890 365.. 

1881 1,078.. 

1899 9,441.. 

1693 5.098.. 

1894 0,541.. 

1895 98,306.. 

1896 81,980.. 

1897 89,074.. 

1898 80,939.. 

1890 95,110.. 

1830 41,750.. 

1831 40,066.. 

1839 75,000.. 

1833 193,000.. 

1834 106,944.. 

1835 131,950.. 

1836 146,599. 

1837 995,037.. 

1838 914,911.. 

1839 999,049.. 

1840 995.501.. 

1841 149,807.. 

1849 971,013.. 

1843 967,195.. 

1844 376,303.. 

1845 430,003.. 

1846 599,518. 

1847 643,568. 

1848 680,103. 

1840 800,087. 

1850 799,688., 

1851 089,951. 


Sohi 


Little         Total      Lacka- 
Schuylkl.  Schuylk'l.  wanna. 
Tons.       Tons.         Tons.      Tons. 


shvyl- 


Pine    LTkens'  Shamo-  "Wyo- 
GroTO.  Valley. 


Tons.     Tons. 


Tietti 
kin.  ndng.  Si^^ 
Tons.   Tons.         Teas. 


6»500.. 

16,767.. 

31,360.. 

47,984.. 

70,079. . 

80,084.. 

81,854. . 

105,971.. 

916,910.. 

101,540. . 

309,094.. 

303,075.. 

401,930. . 

491,569.. 

333,097.. 

433,963.. 

543,980. . 

401,609.. 

647,308.. 

789.070., 

1,008,001.. 

1,150,898.. 

1,467,490. , 

1,490,900. 

1,498,156.. 

1,500,047:. 

1,868,977., 


14,000. . 

36,761., 

85,159  , 

87,404. 

38,070. 

81,099. 

19,306. 
6,940. 

10,098. , 

41.419. 

96,831., 

80,005. 

58,300. 

76,199. 

86,155. 
105,345. 
.169,695. 
174,757. 
911,060. 
310,307. 


6,500. 

16,767. 

31,360. 

47,984. 

70,079. 

80,064. 

81.854. 

900,971. 

959,071. 

996.609. 

880,518. 

.     439,045. 

593,159. 

433,875. 

449,176. 

459,901. 

584,609. 

541,504. 

677,313. 

840,370 

1,065,093. 

1,936,963. 

.  1,579,844. 

.  1,659,834. 

.  1,605,696. 

.  1,719,007. 

.•9,176,584. 


i.n 

9.4« 

S3B 

«3« 

••  9um 

4s,«: 

S1,4M 

7T-ll» 

.    7,000 119.iQ 

.  49,700 176,^4 

.  54,000 lTtV« 

.  84,500 d^TA 

111,777 «7.:4? 

.  43,700 3:«,S» 

.  08,845..    6,500 575.101 

.104,500..    0,078..  5,430 69SL4S( 

.115,367..  16,796..  6,430 fiSTjSa 


76,891..  16,665..  6,005..  4,104 746aQ 

.199,300..  19,997..  5,379. 11,030 eS3.4r, 

.  148,470. .  10,463. .  5,309. .  15,096 8r.'^5 

.199,970..  15,306..  6,176.. 99,154 «M.2U 

.905,953..  31,437..      181. 10,006..   47,346..  l.lOT.TSt 

.997,605..  99,870 0,870,.    57,740..  1,963.^ 

.951,005..  97,710 ,.13,067..  114,006..   l,&Xi» 

.966,079..  81,906 10,135..  176.401..  XJO&S: 

.316,400..  55,346 19,646..  188,008  .  %$XLi9i 

.388,900..  61,983 14,004.. 980,806. .  %9r&sr 

.434,907..  56,088..  9,000..  10,357.. 937,S7I..  3,08S,HeC 
.454,940..  78,990.. 95,000. 10,656.  956,060..  S^I.SK 
.543,866..  69,800.. 35,000..  10,091..  175,109..  ZJXTl.iA. 
.786,485. .t00,000.  .53,150.  .93,069.. 336,016.  .t44B0,4:< 


MOBILE  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS,  1651, 1659. 
•Exports^ 


-Imports- 
Free. 


1651.  Am.  vessels.       For.  Vessels.  Total.  Dutiable.  Free.  Total. 

let  Quarter....    $4,107,409 $1,596,460 $5,793,079 $101,639 $93,193 $]94,«» 

9d  Quarter 8,510,716 9,917,051 5,797,767 105,094 7,600 1193SI 

3d  Quarter 1,104,107 367,554 1,561,751 75,431 1,800 r.ai 

4th  Quarter 1,104,390 .437,546 1,541,876 138,146 168,036 306,l!a 

.Total,  1851 $14,555,866 $690,90 

1859. 

lat  Quarter...  .  $4,846,856 $8,555,060 $7,009,897 $178,791 $5,776 %mM» 

M  Quarter 3,745.403 9,637,066 6,369,581 09,890 85,115 13S,0» 


Total,Jan.l,  to  Aug.  81,1659 $14,946,906 tai9,S05 

ThlB  ahowa  a  very  remarkable  increase  in  the  |  mosUy,  if  not  altogether  cotton,  and  ths  details  ftr 
Doaineasvof  that  port.    The  exports  are  of  course,  |  the  year  ending  Auguat  lat,  as  fidlows : 


*  By  Reading  Rail-road  to  Dec.  97.  t  Enlarging  Union  Canal. 

t  Incinding  90,000  tons  from  the  Danphin  Mine. 


1U88A0HU8ITTS. 
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, 185i — 

Bftlea.  Pottndi. 

To  Great  Britain  in— 

U.  States  rewMls. . .  1S9,960 ....  64,075,1 17 ... . 
British  "  ...176,08S....  87,036,350.... 
Bremen        **      

Total  to  O.Britain. 306,008. ...158,611,383.... 

France — 
(7.  States TeMwli...  05,600....  40,751,504.... 
French  *♦    ...    8,063....     1,006,316.... 

Total  to  Prance....  07,758....  50,757,810.... 

Spain— 
U.  States  vesMls. . .       108. .. .        43,608. . . . 
Spanish       "       ...    5,460....    8,563,058.... 

Total  to  Spain 5,571....    8,606,660... 

aussla 8,000....  081,434..., 

SoUand 8,635....  1,350,733.... 

3elglam 4,183....  8,08S/)08..., 

Sardinia 8,478....  4,183,133  ... 

Sweden 741....  363,063.... 

tfezioo 3,475....  1,581,110.... 

3rand  total 430,846. . .  .816,466,336. 


FOB  THI  TBAM  INSXlfO  AVOVIT  31,  1851-68. 


Valne. 

^4,008,308  14.. 
..  6,686,174  51.. 


Bales. 


-1858- 


Fonnde. 


Valne. 


.145,357. . . .  71,607,340. . . .    $7,640,647  30 

.103,830....  50«605,100 5,681,146  46 

1,710....       830,780 106,736  41 

•11,684,488 65.. ..a40,807....183,838,810....  $13,368,530  85 


$3,031,055  00. 
80,143  83. 


44,414....  81,007,806.... 
1,046....       518,066.... 


$3,565,840  00 
68,111  83 


$8,071,008  33....  45,460....  88,486,174....    $8,688,360  88 

$3,561  00  . 
886,603  65.. 

$840,854  65.. 

$84,858  67.. 

06,554  53.. 
161,005  17.. 
880,051  71.., 

80,368  61.. 
116,387  74... 

$880,11143.. 

$16,655,047  06.. 


13,045... 

,  13,045... 

.1,500... 
800.... 
8,554... 
3,806.... 
1,880.... 
8,401.... 

.  18,471... 

.831,777.. 


6,748,887.. 
6,743,387. . 

747,070.. 

800,336.., 
1,364,814.. 
1,060,681... 

606,636.. 
1,844,743... 

6,814,810.. 


876,680  10 
$876,680  10 

$83,700  36 
88,041  07 

164,010  00 

813,800  70 
50,508  66 

143,571  40 

604,838  37 


.158,616,081....  $17,573,748  05 


In  relation  to  this  table  the  Planters'  Prices  Cnr- 
■ent  remarks,  "The  shipments  to  foreign  ports  are 
130,846  bales,  weighing  316,466,386  pounds,  and 
ralued  at  $16,655,047  06.  The  average  weight  of 
be  bales  is  503  pounds.  The  cost  price  per  bale 
iverages  $38  65,  and  the  arerage  coat  per  pound  Is 
%  cents.  The  crop  of  South  Alabama  at  this  esti- 
nate,  amounts  to  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars,  and 
he  crop  of  the  country,  which  may  be  set  down  at 
ibout  3,000,000  bales,  wlU  amount  to  $115,050,000.'* 

Also,  after  remarking  upon  local  ImproTements,  It 
lays :  **  In  addition  to  thesf  local  eridenees  of  im- 
frovement,  we  hare  to  notice  an  undertaking  to  in- 
rease  the  Ihcilities  of  our  commerce,  in  the 
stabUshment  of  a  line  of  ocean  steamers,  to  run  be- 

MobiU, 


tween  this  city  and  New-Tork,  the  first  ship  of 
which  has  been  completed  and  may  be  expected  to 
arrire  here  in  a  fbw  days  ;  so  that,  when  our  great 
rail-road  enterprise,  which  with  giant  strides  is 
pushing  on  to  the  yalley  of  the  Ohio,  shall  be  accom- 
plished, we  shall  find  a  concentration  of  flicilities 
here,  that  cannot  Ikil  to  make  our  little  city  an  em- 
porium worthy  the  intelligent,  industrious  and 
wealthy  population,  spread  orer  the  fortile  regions 
that  border  onr  noble  rivers,  and  who  look  to  this 
place  as  a  market." 

The  quarterly  exports 'ftom  Mobile  as  compared 
with  New-Orleans,  for  six  qnartera,  have  been  as 
follows : 


NtW'Orlemu. 


V.  8.  V« 


For.Yea- 


V.  S.  Ves-  For.  Ve»- 

1851.  eels.  sels.  Total.  sels.  sels.  Total. 

at  Quarter 4,107,408 1,506,480 5,738,073 11,431,485 7,608,650 10,134,084 

!d  Quarter 3.510,716 3,317,051 5,787,767 18,580,888 8,440,007 15,070,305 

Id  Quarter 1,104,107 367,554 1,561,751 4,058,085 1,303,005 5,361,080 

,tb  Quarter 1,104,830 437,547 1,541,876 8,036,430 060,815 0,005,645 

Total,  1851 $14,555,366 $50,870,105 

1853.    .  « 

St  Quarter 4,346,358 8,555,060 7,008,887 8,548,780 7,478,048 16,080,887 

4  Quarter 8,745,408 8,687,068 6,888,581 11,031,884 4,856,751 16,788,635 


Total.. 


This  result  shows  an  increased  business  in  foror 
)f  Mobile  for  the  first  sixmonthsof  the  present  year, 
lut  the  increasing  business  of  New-Orleans,  fW>m 
he  yast  resources  of  the  Mississippi,  raise  the 
tgures  of  her  trade,  perhaps,  beyond  the  real  Inte- 
■est  of  the  city  in  it ;  that  of  Mobile,  on  the  other 
land,  shows  the  growing  wealth  of  the  rich  country 
pratered  by  her  noble  nrers,  and  of  which  she  is  the 
iommereial  centre. 


.$14,884,008 $83,080,478 


MASSACflUSETTS.~Onr  article  upon  this  sUte 
was  prepared  some  years  a£o,  and  therefore  does 
not  snow  her  present  wealiE  and  resources.  The 
reader  will,  however,  find  under  the  heads  of  Bo»- 
TON,  Rail-boads,  Unitbo  Statbs  Population, 
FisHXRiBs,  CoHMBBCB,  etc.,  B  great  many  additional 
and  later  focts  of  great  value.  To  these  we  append 
a  fow  othera. 


COMMOIf  SCHOOLS  OF  KAtSACHVSBTTS,  IST  JAK .,  1858. 

The  following  valuable  statistics  sre  taken  from  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Seeretary  of  the  Board 
»f  Education,  compiled  December,  1851 : 

dumber  of  towna  In  the  Cobmonwealth,  which  have  made  returns 080 

«^umber  of  public  achoois 3,087 ;  increase,    100 

dumber  of  scholars  of  aU  ages  in  all  the  nubile  schools  In  summer 170,407 ;        **       8,158 

In  winter .7 100,480;         "       6,086 

iverage  attendance  in  all  the  poblie  schools  in  summer 188,433;        *'       8,60T 

InwiSer 168^;        «      «,06i 

VOL.  I.  40 
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Namb«r  of  persons  under  5  years  of  age  attending  public  schools 17,757 ;  deeresse^  S 

Number  over  15  years  of  age  attending  public  schools SO,OM  ;  inereaae,  x>- 

Number  of  persons  between  5  and  15  years  in  the  counties 196,536  ;  •*        Xa^t 

Number  of  teachers  in  summer  and  winter — 

Males >,431;  dcercMe,      If 

Females •,«»  ;  inercmme,    r4 

Number  of  different  persons  employed  as  teachers  during  the  year 6,901 ;  *'  9( 

Average  length  of  the  schools,  7  months  and  14  days. 

Average  wages  paid  per  month,  including  value  of  board,  males tW  S 

Average  wages  paid  per  month,  including  value  of  board,  females 15  a 

Amount  of  money  rsised  by  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools,  including  only 

the  wages  of  teachers,  board,  and  fhel tOlSiBSQ  53 ;  inciesaa,  ^ItlTl  <H 

Amount  of  board  and  fhel,  and  money  voluntarily  contributed  fbr  public 

schools W,6S«07;  "  4,»«7  71 

Amount  of  money  appropriated  to  schools,  as  income  of  local  flinds 9€JSTi  e 

Aggregate  expended  on  public  schools,  for  wages,  f^el,  snd  superintend- 
ence   10,913,775  66 ;  iacrenas,  9X974  a 

Amount  raised  for  taxes,  for  each  child  between  5  and  15 4  71;         **    pcrehildll 

Number  of  incorporated  academies  returned A 

Average  number  of  scholars .4,154  ;  inersttae.  tC 

Aggregate  paid  for  tuition $69Jftl9  f) 

Number  ofprivate  schools 785;  dBCf««se, '^ 


Estimated  average  number  of  scholars 144Sd 

Estimated  aggregate  amount  paid  for  tuition ...$966vl21  S 

Amount  expended  on  public  and  private  schools  and  academies,  exclusive  of  the  eost  of 

repairing  and  erecting  school  edlflees ..1  ASS»79D  0 

The  law  requires  each  town  to  raise  by  tax,  at  least  $1  50  per  child,  between  5  and  15,  •■  a  ottnrtition  af 

receiving  a  share  of  the  Income  of  the  State  School  Fund. 
Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  |1  50,  or  more,  for  each  child  between  5  and  15,  aeeordtaic  to  r»- 

turns iSS 


Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  leas  than  $1  50  for  eaeh  child  between  5  and  15,  whieh  hxn  i 

returns 1 

Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  twice  this  sum,  ($3)  or  more,  per  child  between  5  and  15 V^ 

Inerease  for  the  year U 


BisTBs,  Maxriaois  and  Deaths  xh  Massa- 
CHUSBTTs.— According  to  a  law  of  this  state  every 
city  and  town  is  required  to  make  an  annual  return 
of  the  binhs,  marriages  and  deaths  to  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Births.—^^  The  whole  number  of  births  in  the 
commonwealth,  between  January  1st  and  December 
3 1st,  1850,  was  37,664  ;  in  1849,  25,773  ;  being  an  in- 
crease of  1801,  or  7.34  per  cent.  Of  this  number, 
8,197  were  of  foreign  parentage,  against  6,480  in  the 
year  preceding ;  and  there  were  3,278  whose  parent- 
age was  not  stated,  whieh  is  an  improvement  upon 
the  last  report,  in  which  4,335  binhs  were  not  speci- 
fied in  this  particular.  It  will  be  observed  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  births  of  foreign  parentage 
occurs  in  our  cities  or  manufacturing  towns.  For 
instance,  the  whole  number  of  births  in  Boston  was 
5,379,  of  which  3,340  were  of  foreign  parentage  ;  in 
Lowell,  488  American  to  453  foreign  ;  Fall  River,  145 
American  to  164  foreign.  Instances  of  this  kind 
might  be  multiplied. 

MarriageB.^"'  The  number  of  marriages  for  the 

I  ear  1850,  was  10,345  ;  showing  the  unprecedented 
ncrease  of  3,409,  or  neariy  50  per  cent,  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  This  large  increase  is  in  part  owing 
to  the  returns  being  more  full  ^nd  complete ;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  late  alteration  in  the  law, 
concerning  marriages,  has  helped  to  swell  the  re- 
turns of  matrimonial  alliances  within  the  state.  The 
number  of  marriages  in  Boston  in  1849  was  1,187  ; 
in  1850,  3,467,  being  an  increase  of  1,280,  or  more 
than  100  per  cent. 

DearA*.— "The  year  1850  was  not  marked  by  the 
prevalence  of  any  particular  disease  or  classes  of 
diseases,  and  in  this  respect  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  deaths  in  1850 
was  3,817  less  than  in  1849,  and  this  difference  is 
mostly  accounted  for  by  the  extraordinary  preval- 
ence of  cenain  diseases  in  the  latter  year. 

*'  It  is  gratirying  to  observe  that  while  the  births 
and  marriages  have  Increased,  the  deaths  have 
greatly  decreased  The  whole  number  of  deaths  in 
1849  was  30,433  ;  in  1850, 16,606 ;  being  a  decrease  of 
3,817,  or  18.69  per  cent. 

TRADE  OF  NEW-ORLEANS. 
MoLAssis.— The  product  of  molssses  tnm  the 
K*  »* *•  ^^^  ^■■;  according  to  the  statement  of 
Sf-;^.K:    •■2P^"**"»"°^"°*'*y  large,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  yieU  of  sugar,  it  being  estimated  at  seV. 


enty  gallons  per  1,000  lbs.,  against  fifty  gaUoBs  ttae 
season  previous.  Thus  the  whole  prodvet  is  set 
down  at  18,300,000  gallons,  agalnatl0400,000giUaes 
the  season  previous.  The  increased  yMd  is  sAd- 
buted  to  the  immature  condition  of  tKo  cane,  tb< 
ripening  of  which  was  retarded  by  tho  late  rsias. 
Notwithstanding  this  very  materisi  addition  to  t^ 
supply,  however,  prices  generally  have  been  vcrv 
well  maintained,  as  will  be  seen  oo  reftteacc  to  tb« 
annexed  table,  which  exhibits  the  higheaft  and  low- 
est points  in  each  month,  for  sales  on  tlia  levee  &i 
barrels: 

lOcbar 
September. cents  per  gal.  85     a  30    . . 

October S3     a30     .. 

November 86     aS? 

December 88l(  o  84)( . . 

January 17     aSl     .. 

Februsry 80     aS5    .. 

March 15     a96    .. 

AprU 18     oS7 

Msy 84 

June 83 

July 18 

August 18 


..»  «30 

..»  aS 
..S8HaS3^ 

.17  a  31 

.15  aaOJi 

..15  a  SI 

.14  «25 


08814. 
a88  . 
•  88    . 

a86    . 


.15 
.80 

to 


a26 

a38 
a3S 


15     aSS 
.IS     a  18 


Tobacco.— TmADB  of  Nbw-Oblbaxs,  1651-1- 
At  the  commencement  of  the  ooamerctal  vnr 
which  has  iust  closed,  the  stock  of  tobacco  in  'this 
port  (including  all  on  ohipboard  not  cleared)  was 
33,871  hhds.,  of  which  about  10,000  htads.  were  la 
the  hands  of  foetors,  the  remainder  being  composed 
I  of  strips  and  lugs  for  forwsrding,  and  of  parrels 
which  had  changed  hands,  and  were  awaiting  op> 
poriunity  for  shipment. 

The  quotations  given  in  our  last  annual  statencat 
were,  for  Frosted,  39tf  a  3;  Xm^ts,  foclory,  bob*; 
Planters'  ditto,  32(  a  5 ;  LmsT,  inferior  to  comnMO, 
53i  a  6 ;  fair  to  fine,  6X  a  7 ;  choice  and  oelectioos, 
634  a  9  per  lb.  From  the  1st  September  to  the  dose 
of  December  the  demand  was  moderately  fliir,  the 
arrivBla  during  that  time  being  about  5,000'hbds., 
while  the  sales  exceeded  10,000  hhds.  In  ^prices 
there  waa  a  downward  tendency  from  the  middle  of 
October,  and  on  the  31st  Doeember  our  qaotauo&s 
were,  for  Frositd,  9  a  tSg  ;  Lugs,  fkctory,  none ; 
Planters'  ditto,  3  a  4  ;  Leafy  infertor  to  eommoo,  4^ 
a  5 ;  fair  to  fine,  53«  a  6  ;  choice  and  selections,  63t 
a  7  cente  per  lb. 

The  first  hogshead  of  the  new  crop  rsaebsd  here 
on  the  18th  October,  and  in  Jaanaiy  i 
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Ib   of  new  came  to  market,  and  fonnd  buyer*  at 
tea  ^  a  H  a  cent  below  the  closing  ficurea  of  De- 
mber  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  March 
at    any  considerable  arrlrals  took  place.     From 
at  time  until  the  end  of  April  the  receipts  were 
t  a   pretty  liberal  scale,  and  the  demand  at  the 
ime  time  was  fair,  and  was  fVeely  met  by  Ikctors 
»zierally.    In  this  period  buyers  gradually  obtained 
»xne  Airther  adrantage  In  prices,  and  on  the  1st 
ay  we  quoted,  for  Lugt^  lhetory,3  a  23^  ;  Planters* 
tto,  Z  aZ)i;  heftf,  inferior  to  common,  Z\a\\\ 
ir  to  fine,  iH  ab\  choice  and  selections,  53^  a 0 
Mits  per  lb.    Early  in  May  a  number  of  buyers  who 
id  previously  held  aloof  entered  the  market,  and 
a  active  demand  sprung  up,  which  continued  un- 
>ated  for  some  sixty  days,  the  salea  in  that  time 
saching  nearly  30,000  hhds.    The  consequences  of 
lese  exceedingly  heavy  transactions  were  that  the 
ock  on  the  market  (notwithstanding  the  unusual 
itent  of  the  receipts)  was  reduced  to  a  very  mode- 
ite  quantity,  and  that  prices  gradually  improved, 
ntil  at  the  commencement  of  July  our  figures  were 
Ivanced  to  the  following  range  ;  LugM^  fhctory,  %\ 
3)<  ;  Planters'  33<  a4;  Leo^,  inferior  to  common, 
%aAli\  fhir  to  fine,  9  a  5!K  ;  choice  and  selections, 
a  7  cents  per  lb.    At  about  these  rates  some  0,000 
lids,  changed  hands  during  Julv,  the  demand  being 
Lir,  though  not  animated,  and  the  stock  on  aale  be- 
ig  too  limited  to  admit  ofanv  very  extensive  opera- 
ons.    During  the  past  month  the  inquiry  has  been 
lore  brisk,  and  the  sales  reported  embrace  some 
,500  hhds.,  including  some  parcels  which  had  pre- 
iously  changed  hands,  and  were  re-sold.    Under 
le  infioence  of  this  improved  demand  pricea  have 
gain  taken  a  start  upward  within  the  past  three 
ireekH,  and  we  now  quote,  for  Lugt,  (kctory,  ZaZ^i^ 
Manters*  ditto,  33<  <>  4H  «  Le*tfy  Inforlor  to  common, 
%  a5\i  \  fkir  to  fine,  5H  a  6 ;  choice  and  selections, 
\  al^  cenu  per  lb.    We  close  our  tables  with  a 
tock  in  port  of  18,631  hhds.,  though  the  quantity 
mmed lately  on  sale  is  estlmsted  not  to  exceed  4,000 
ihdfi.    It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  however,  that 
n  addition  to  this  amount  there  are  probably  6,000 
o  8,(XX)  hhds.  held  in  second  hand,  which  may,  in 
ertain  contingencies,  be  again  placed  upon  the  mar- 
et.     The  total  receipts  at  this  port  since  1st  Sep- 
ember,  as  shown  by  our  tablea,  are  89,875  hhds., 
vhich  amount  includes  11,740  hhds.  strips  and  2,118 
ibds.  stems.     The   quantity  inspected  since  1st 
(eptember  is  04,045  hhds.,  of  which  5,015  hhds. 
vere  Mason  county. 
Early  in  the  season  It  was  very  generally  known 
hat  the  crop  would  certainly  be  a  large  one,  and  in 
lew  or  the  experience  of  previous  years  as  to  the 
fleet  of  a  heavy  accumulation  of  stock  upon  our 
narket,  a  majority,  both  of  ahlppers  in  the  country 
nd  of  fkctors  here,  were  in  fovor  of  speedy  sales. 
This  course  haa  been  generally  pursueu,  and  its  ad- 
amages  have  been  (hlly  made  manlfost.    The  extent 
f  our  receipts  (which  would  have  been  several 
housand  hogsheads  greater  but  for  the  low  stage  of 
vater  in  the  rivers  above  for  several  weeks  past) 
ihows  that  the  estimates  of  the  crop  were  about 
orrect.    Its  quality,  however,  was  probably  over- 
tstimated,  as  the  repona  received  flrom  the  Interior 
ftst  fall  led  to  the  expectation  of  something  un- 
isually  fine,  whereas  the  receipu  firom  most  see- 
ions  have  been  decidedly  below  the  average  quality 
*f  former  years.    And  here  again  we  take  the  liberty 
D  call  the  attention  of  planters  to  the  necessity, 
f  they  would  protect   their  own    interest,   and 
he  interest  of  the  trade  generally,  of  bestowing 
nore  care  upon  the  handlings  sorting  and  prixing  of 
heir  crops.    Their  negligence  in  theae  particulars 
ta»  been  matter  of  serious  complaint  for  some  yean 
mat. 

With  regard  to  the  growing  erop,  we  have  briefly 
0  remark  that  the  accounu  received  thus  fkr  have 
teen  of  a  decidedly  discouraging  character.  Com- 
4aint8  of  scarcity  of  planta,  of  want  of  proper  sea- 
lons  for  planting,  and  of  long  continued  drought 
Ance  the  planting  was  made,  have  been  very  gane- 
il,  and  we  hear  of  no  section  of  the  tobacco  growing 
'egion  (unless  it  maybe  Missouri)  in  which  anything 
ike  an  average  erop  is  expectod.    It  la  qvlta  too 


early,  however,  to  determine  what  the  extent  of  the 
crop  is  likely  to  be,,  and  at  a  later  period  we  may 
take  occasion  again  to  advert  to  ita  prospects. 

Wbstbbn  Prooucb.— TraIiB  of  Nbw-0»- 
LBAifs,  1851-2.— In  this  department  of  our  trade 
there  is  embraced  a  vast  variety  of  products,  which 
contribute  largely  to  the  value  of  our  commerce  with 
the  interior,  but  our  limited  space  will  only  permit 
us  to  review  briefly  the  course  of  the  market  in  a  few 
of  the  most  prominent  articles.  There  has  been 
some  increase  in  the  supplv  of  breadstuflb,  as  com- 

eared  with  last  year,  and  the  average  of  pricea  has 
een  lower.  The  receipts  of  flour  are  027,212  barrels, 
againat  041,100  laat  year,  and  of  Indian  corn  they 
are  equal  to  3,750,000  bushels,  against  3,300,000 
bushels  last  year.  Of  wheat  the  supply  has  been 
light,  and  the  receipu,  which  have  been  mostly  to 
go  forward  to  Alabama,  Georgia,  d;c.,  have  only 
reached  130,000  bushels,  against  180,000  bushels  last 
year.  The  rew  sales  that  have  taken  place  have 
been  at  the  extreme  range  of  65  a  85  cents,  though 
mostly  at  about  70  centa  per  buahel.  Of  corn  meal 
there  has  been  received  only  2,514  barrels,  against 
3,669  barrels  laat  year.  The  total  exports  of  flour 
since  1st  September  amount  to  544,711  barrels, 
againat  583,418  barrels  to  same  data  last  year.  Of 
this  quantity,  138,569  barrela  were  ahipped  to  Great 
Britain,  70,445  to  West  Indies,  Ac,  and  the  remain- 
der to  coastwise  ports.  Of  Indian  com,  the  tatal 
exports  have  been  equal  to  2,182,000  bushels,  agamat 
1 ,300,000  bushels  last  year.  Of  thia  quantity  382,000 
were  ahipped  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  122,000 
to  the  West  Indies,  &c.,  and  the  remainder  to  coast- 
wise porta.  The  following  tables  will  indicata  ths 
course  of  prices  for  flour  and  com,  as  they  present 
the  highest  and  lowest  polnta  of  the  market  in  each 
month,  the  range  being  according  to  quality. 

rSICU  OF  FLOUR.  NBW-ORLSAHS,  1851-2. 
High«at  Low««t 

September  per  bbl.  $3  50  a  5  00    . .  .$3  373<  a  4  75 

October 375a500    ....340  a450 

November 355a4  75    ....340  a450 

December 3  90  a  4  75    ....3  55  a  4  37ltf 

January 400a550    ...  3  60  a5S73i 

Febmary 4  25a5  12)tf  ....400  a  4  50 

March 425a450    ....375  a425 

April 3  75a4  12H....3  30  a 3  90 

May 3600380    ....325  a  3  75 

June 3  80a4  37H....3  45  a4  12H 

July 375a425     ....350  a3873i 

August 375a500    ....350  a  3  873f 

FRICIS  OF  CORK  IN  SACKS,  HBW-ORLEANS,  1851-S. 


September .centa  per  bushel  35a56 32a  55 

October 40  a  58 33  a  4S 

November 48a52 33  a4S 

December 50a56 41a  46 

January 54a57 44a47 

February 51  a  54 46  a  50 

March 50«54 42  a  46 

April 48  a  50 42  a  46 

May  47  a  53 40o47 

June 46  a  53 45  a  5» 

July 50  a  62 48adS 

August 52  a  60 48  a  51 

The  annexed  table  showa  the  exporta  of  bread- 
stuflh  ftom  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  since  1st  September,  eompared  with  the 
same  period  last  year. 

1851-9.  1650-51. 

Floor barrels  1,359,889 1,379,643 

Corameal 1.750 5,559 

Wheat bushels  1,520,307 1,286.630 

Cora 1,547,383 2,197,251 

With  respect  to  the  supply  of  breadstufRi  for  the 
coming  year,  it  la  likely  to  be  most  ample  ;  for  it  le 
understood  that  the  yield  throughout  the  country 
haa  been  more  generally  abundant  than  in  anv  pre- 
vlooa  year,  at  leaat  for  a  long  period.  Even  in  the 
Southern  States,  where  the  grain  crops  have  been 
almost  a  total  (Ulure  for  two  yeara  In  aucceasion, 
the  harvest  ta  ample,  and  large  aeettons  of  country. 
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wbich  hvn  depended  upon  the  Weat  flyr  mippUee, 
«re  likely  to  have  e  eurplne  to  eend  to  market.  The 
erops  or  Europe,  also,  are  generally  represented  u 
giving  fkvorable  promise,  and  the  probabilitiea  would 
■eem  to  indicate  a  lower  range  of  pricea  than  the 
American  fhrmer  has  realised  Ibr  aome  years  past. 

The  article  of  pork  has  presented  unusual  interest 
the  past  season.  It  was  declared  that  there  was  a 
fhnher  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  hogs,  aa  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  while  it  was  evident  that 
the  consumption  was  rapidly  on  the  increase,  aa  the 
increase  of  population  was  large  and  constant,  be- 
Mdes  which  the  failure  of  the  com  crops  at  the 


South  had  involved  at  the  OTme  time  tbe  ftflvtW 
the  usual  home  supply  of  pork,  and  oo  tbe«e  oo- 
siderations  the  market  for  hogs  opened  in  the  Wo* 
at  what  appeared,  to  sonke  at  le««t,  to  be  kigh  pc^a 
The  seqtiel,  however,  has  sustsioed  the  view»  tf 
the  purchasers,  though  we  doobc  wkether  asy  tm 
anticipated  so  high  a  range  of  priees  as  iht  asite 
ha«  attained  within  the  past  few  moothas,  a  nasv 
that  has  acareely  been  approartaed  siiiee  1818.  In  »cf 
there  has  been  some  incre^M  of  suppij,  tool  fts*^. 
nevertheless,  have  ranged  consideral>ly  hjgker  t^ia 
last  year.  The  foUowiiig  tables  show  tie  higte* 
and  lowest  points  of  the  market  ia  sack  ■smih 
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HlfhMt 


Lowwt 
pMtarrvL 

a  16  60 $15  00  a  16  00 

a  14  50 14  50a    .. 

al4S5 1350s    ..     . 

alS50 IS  00alS75 

sis  75 13  50a    ..     . 


Hichwt 
perfiMt«l. 

September $16  50  a  17  00 $16  00 

October 15  S5sl6  00 14  00 

November 14  75  a  15  00 13  50 

December 14  50  a  15  00 13  50 

January 15  00sl5  60 12  75 

February 15  50al5  75 14  87)tf  s  15  t5 13  50a 

March...., 16  60  a  17  00 15  00     a  15  60 14  00a 

April 17  75al8  00 16  50 

ftUy 17  25al7  OiH 16  75 

June ao  OOoSl  00 17  00 

July SO  00  a  21  00 10  75 

August 21  60aSS60 21  00 


...#15 
....13 
....  13 

....10 
...IS 
....13 

13 

16  75 15  00a    IS 

a  17  00 15  00  a  15  50 14 

al7  50 1800a    15 

aa050 1800a    18 

aSSOO 18S5a    18 


OOslSK 
08s     . 
00s 
75  s  11  91 

oosisrs 

Sfts 
S5s    , 

56SI3TS 
50s    .. 
00S15  3I 


S»s 
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Hifhcrt 
per  Mini. 


LowMt 


HishMt 


IshMt 


September $14  50a  15  00 $14  50a  15  00 $11  50a  12  50 $10 

October 14  50al5  00 14  00  a  15  00 11  50  a  12  50 11 

November 14  50ol5  00 14  00al4  50 11  00al2  00 11 

December 12  00  a  13  00 11  00  a  12  00 0  50  a  10  00 7 

January 11  00  a  12  00 11  00  a  11  50 7  50  a  8  00 7 

February 11  00al2  00 11  00  a  12  00 7  50  a   8  00 7 

March 13  00al3  50 12  00a    000a   0  25 7 

AprU 13  00  a  13  50 13  00  a  13  50 0  50  a   9  75 9 

May 13  25  a  14  00 13  00  a  13  60 10  00  a  11  00 9 

Juno 14  00  a  14  50 13  25  a  14  00 13  00  a  IS  75 10 

July 14  50  a  15  00 14  00  a  14  50 13  00  a  13  75 IS 

August 14  50  s  15  00 14  50  s  15  00 13  00  s  13  50 13 


50  s  11  00 
50  a  12  » 
00  s  IS  09 
00a  775 
50  a  7  T5 
50s  7  75 
SOs  600 
OOa  9S5 
50  s  9  T5 
00  s  II  00 
00  s  13  50 
OOslS  » 


Tlie  receipts  of  lard  have  rather  exceeded  those  of 
last  year,  but  the  average  of  prices  has  been  about 
the  same.  The  total  exports  since  1st  September 
(all  packages  being  reduced  to  kegs)  are  equal  to 
702,543  kegs,  against  738,056  kegs  last  year.  Of  this 
quantity,  223,524  kegs  were  exported  to  foreign  ports, 
•gainst  168,353  kegs  last  year,  Great  Britain  taking 
61,023  kegs,  against  41,663  last  year.  The  course  of 
the  market  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  an- 
nexed  table,  which  shows  the  highest  and  lowest 

Klnts  in  each  month,  the'  lowest  figures  being  for 
brior  in  barrels,  and  the  highest  for  prime  in  kegs. 

PEICia  OP  LABD,  NBW-OBLBANS,  1851-52. 

HigliMt  LoWMt 

September cents  per  lb. .  SH  s  12)tf .  .8H  a  12 

October 83i  a  12    ..8     alOH 

November 8     aI0H..6)fa   0 

December 6H  a   6^..63ia  8 

January 63i  a   03«..5     a  83< 

February 6     a  9\..5     a  OH 

March 7     s  OK. .6     a  03ft 

April 7     all    ..6Ha9\ 

May 63ft  a  11     ..6)jall 

June  8     al0Jg..7     a  10S( 

July 8     all)ft..8     a   B% 

August 10   sis    ..10   slS 

Lk^d.— The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  has 
greaUy  interfered  with  the  producUon  of  this  article, 
and  our  receipts  the  past  year  have  fellen  to  967,564 
pigS)  which  is  the  lowest  amount  since  1837.    Our 


largest  reeeivts  were  785,000  pigs  to  1846>7.  Tke 
great  bulk  or  the  receipts  has  been  forwarded  to  die 
Northern  cities,  the  sales  in  this  market  scarcely 
reaching  90,000  pigs  for  the  entire  seaooB.  The 
extreme  range  of  priees  has  been  $3  75  per  100  Ibc 
in  October,  and  $4  70  in  June,  when  it  was  shaped 
(height  free.  The  total  expons  since  1st  Septemher 
are  256,090  pigs,  against  390,608  pigs  last  year. 

HBMP.~-There  has  been  a  fhrther  reduction  in 
the  supply  of  this  article,  the  receipts  siDce  1st  Sepc- 
tember  being  17,140  balea,  against  95,116  bales  last 
year.  As  in  the  case  of  lead,  nearly  all  that  is  re> 
ceived  is  sent  forward,  only  oecasional  pareels  beiag 
offered  for  sale  in  this  market,  and  tkoee  rtuenJij 
of  an  Inferior  quality.  Under  these  cirenmsunrcs 
very  few  salea  have  taken  place  here  during  the  past 
season,  and  those  mosUy  of  limited  parcels,  at  t& 
extreme  range  of  $85  a  $05  per  ton  for  dew-rotted. 
The  exports  since  1st  September  are  15,798  bales, 
all  to  Northern  ports. 

CoppBB.— This  arUde  has  rapidly  risen  to  bn- 
portance  in  our  market,  and  may  now  be  said'te 
take  the  lead  among  our  foreign  imports.  The  first 
direct  cargo  Omn  Rio  was  in  1835,  and  up  to  1840 
the  imporu  only  amounted  to  44,000  bsLga,  while  in 
the  same  year  we  received  ttnrn  Cuba,  Ac,  Ol.OOO 
bags.  The  foUowing  Uble,  which  shows  the  direct 
Imports  firom  Rio  de  Janeiro  In  each  year  for  tea 
years,  wiU  exhibit  the  rapid  ineiease  in  this  branch 
of  our  foreign  trade,  and  will  also  establish  the  ls« 
teresting  fiict,  that  this  is  now  the  largest  OBSfket  Ib 
the  world  (out  of  BraxU)  An*  Rio  c  " 
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184S— Import  at  New-OriMiw bags ....  1S6,310 

J843        'f  "  85,438 

1644        "  «  lfll,< 

1845       «*  •«  167,fi<» 

]84«       "  «*  815,031 

1847  "  "  «>5,ni 

1848  «  "  289,871 

1849  «  «*  SW,1S0 

1850  "  "  936,018 

1851  «  ««     374,090 

1859       "  "  3ft3,610 

The  market  dnring  the  past  aeaaon  has  been  char- 
acterised by  more  ateadlxMM  than  we  have  had  oc- 
oaalon  to  notice  for  some  years  previoos,  but  the  in- 
creased supply  has  reduced  the  average  of  prices, 
irhlch  have  fluctuated  between  7  cents  in  December 
and  January,  and  9\  cents  in  April,  as  the  highest 
and  lowest  points.  The  following  table,  which  we 
take  from  the  annual  circular  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Lonsdale, 
Coffee  Broker,  shows  the  monthly  sales  and  average 
prices  for  the  year  ended  July  Ist,  1893.  By  this  it 
^will  be  seen  that  the  average  price  of  the  season  for 
Rio  coflbe  has  been  8  60-100  cents  per  lb.,  while  the 
year  previona  it  was  10 18-100  centa. 

1851-Jiily 90,613.... 8:55-100 

August 6,931.. ..8:94 

September 10,073....  8:39 

October 25,992....  7:89 

November 47,904....  8:34 

December 20,473. . .  .8:20 

1859-January 53,014.... 7:87 

February 52, 160....  8:60 

March 48,387....  9: 12 

April 34,301....  9:31 

B4ay 89,198....  9:22 

June 42,878....  8:73 

402,191        8:60-100 

The  above  aalea  include  the  transactions  from  im- 
porters' and  speculators'  hands,  and  exceed  the 
quantity  taken  for  consumption  by  about  80,000 
baga. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports,  stock, 
etc. : 

Kstimated  stoek  out  of  grocers'  bands  on 
lat  Sept.,  1851,  of  all  kinds baga,  4,000 

Imports  direct  ttcm — 

Riode  Janeiro 353,616 

Guba,Laguira,*c 12,535—366,141 

StorUoff. 


Received  Coastwise  for  aale  (estimated) 65,000 

Makings  supply  of 425.141 

Total  supply  last  year 853,557 

Increaae 71,884 

In  the  direct  imp<»ts  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  there  la 
an  increase,  as  compared  with  last  year,  of  78,936 
ba^.  There  is  also  an  increase  of  8,158  bags  in  the 
imports  from  Cuba,  &c.,  and  of  18,800  bags  in  the 
receipts  coastwise  for  sale.  The  present  stock  of 
all  kinds,  out  of  grocers*  hands,  is  estimated  at 
35,000  bags,  which  would  leave  890,141  bags  as  the 
quantity  taken  for  the  consumption  of  the  West  and 
South,  against  379,757  bags  Isstyear ;  or  an  increase 
of  40,384  bags.  The  quantity  of  Rio  Coffee  uken  for 
consumption  In  the  whole  united  States  during  the 
past  year  ia  estimated  at  845,000  bags,  of  which 
nearly  one  half  was  frtmished  through  this  market, 
where  the  aggregate  of  sales  for  the  year  has  been  over 
Mix  nulUotu  o/doUart.  In  a  statement  published  in 
the  Baltimore  American,  said  to  be  from  reliable  au- 
thority, the  total  produce  of  all  countries  for  1853 
is  put  down  at  548,000,000  pouVids,  while  the  con- 
sumption of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  at  the 
present  ratio,  is  estimated  at  640,000,000  pounds, 
which  would  be  equal  to  4,000,000  bags  Brazil.  The 
stock  on  the  1st  July  was  estimated  at  135,000,000 
lbs.  for  Europe,  and  25,000,000  lbs.  for  the  United 
States. 

Our  advices  from  Rio  are  to  the  Sd  July.  The  cir- 
culars of  SOth  June  (the  close  of  the  crop  year)  state 
the  total  exports  to  be  1,881,559  bags,  against  1 ,869,967 
bags  the  year  previous.  Of  this  qaantity  our  own 
country  has  taken  052,498  bags,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows :  New-Orleans  346,202,  New-Tork  260,179, 
Baltimore  207,792,  Philadelphia  81,125,  Charleston 
25,732,  Boston  11,758,  Mobile  11,361,  Savannah  4,369, 
California  4,020  bags.  The  few  samples  of  new 
crop  which  had  been  received  proved  of  very  fine 
quality,  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  crop 
will  be  AiUy  an  average  one  in  quantity. 

ExcHANOB.— The  Exchange  market  has  main- 
tained a  good  degree  of  steadiness  during  the  past 
season,  as  will  be  seen  by  reforence  to  the  annexed 
table,  which  exhibits  the  highest  and  lowest  quota- 
tions in  each  month,  for  sterling,  and  for  bills  at  sixty 
days'  sight  on  New- York.  These  figures  are  intended 
to  represent  the  prevailing  range  of  the  market, 
though  there  have  probably  been,  at  most  periods, 
some  tranaactiona  at  rates  both  above  and  below 
them. 


Ncw.Yoik  M  Dayt. 


HishMt 


Lowwi 


HicbMt 


September 10     all     10     all     134a2    19(a2H 

October 10     all     634  a  834 «     ««5i 8     aSH 

November 0     a  10    634a  HH l!Ka834 iHo3\ 

December 9     alOK 83t  a  99£ 18ia8)4 3     a33i 

January 834  a  9K 8     a  9    2     a934 934a3 

February 834  a  93( 8     a  9    9     ai\i 334a3 

March 834  a  934 834  •  9H li4«lK 8     a«l4 

April 834a  9K BH  •  6%. 1     •  1^ IValJ4 

Bfay 6%a  93( 8     a  834 134alii ll(  •9 

Jane 9^  a  1034 9     a  10    1     alM l^alS( 

July 99(al034 934  a  lOK  't  •  1     V.    •W 

Anguat I. ...10     a  lOK OKal034 lial    H»IH 


FaiioHTS.  —  The  freight  market  haa  preaented 
oonsiderable  fluctuations  during  the  past  season, 
thoogh  it  h^  generally  been  characterised  by  ra- 
ther more  steadiness  than  we  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  for  several  years  past,  the  extreme  range  for 
Cotton  to  Liverpool  being  34d.  to  3gd.  per  lb.  The 
following  table,  which  shows  the  highest  and  lowest 
rates  in  each  month,  for  cotton  to  Liverpool,  will  suf- 
flciently  Indicate  the  courae  of  the  market: 

nghMl.  Lswwl. 

September Sd Hd. 

October H 7-16 

NoTsmbdr H 7-16 


BlghMt 

December H--' 

January H<> 

February 5-16. , 

March 5-16  . 

April 9-16  . 

May 34. 


June H.. 

July 34.. 

Auguat fl-16. . 

The  total  number  of  arrivals  from  aaa  aince  let 
September,  1851,  is  2,851,  vis  i  807  shtos,  218  steam- 
ahipa,  871  barks,  387  brigs,  and  OT^wkWMra ;  and 


.15-89 
.  7-16 
.13-39 
.  9-16 
.  H 
.  9-16 
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the  entries  at  the  ensloin-hooM  ft>r  the  year  ended 
SOth  Jane,  1851,  were  as  fbllowa  :  whole  namber  of 
Teaaela  9,2f  ft  ;  tonnage,  910,665.  The  Increase,  com- 
pared with  last  year.  Is  SI2  ressels  and  I4S,8S7  tons. 
Included  in  the  arrivals  are  41S  foreign  ressels,  fh>ni 
foreign  ports,  with  a  total  .raeasnrennent  of  185,386 
tons.  This  is  an  increase  on  last  year  of  60  vessels 
and  48,388  tons. 

•OMMSmCB  OP  KBW-0BLI4KS.— TOKKAOV  KHTlSBn. 

3tf  quarter,  July  to  September,  1851. 
No.  of  Vm- 

Ameriean  from  fbrelgn  ports 74 98,187  07 

Foreign 30....    6,504  47 

Coastwise M3....  74,847  00 

tS7....  107,008  M 

ith  quarter,  October  to  December,  1891. 

American  flrom  foreign  ports 170  —  61,776  86 

Foreign 148....  70,016  01 

Coastwise 366  ...173,009  15 

704.... 306,603  07 

let  quarter,  January  to  March,  1859. 

American  ftom  foreign  ports 175 8SJ09  97 

Foreign 140....  67,039  94 

Coastwise 305....  110,305  36 

690.... 950,644  68 

%d  quarter,  AprU  to  June,  1859. 

American  flrom  foreign  ports 155 71 ,046  77 

Foreign 95....  40.867  08 

Coastwise 965....  194,605  85 

"615.... 937,509  75 

ReeapUukUion* 

Total  3d  quarter,  1851 397....  107,996  94 

4th   "    "  704.... 306,609  07 

let   *«   1859 690.... 959,644  69 

9d   "    "  615.... 937,509  75 

Total  to  June,  30th,  1859 9966.... 91 0.855  08 

Total  the  year  previoos 9054. . .  .768,098  04 

Increase  this  year 919....  149,897,04 

TOnif  AOB  CLBAXBD. 

td  quarter,  July  to  September,  1851. 

American  for  foreign  ports 105  ...  43,939  13 

Foreign 48....  16,001  44 

Coaatwise 187....  63,584  07 

340....  193^94  64 

ith  quarter,  October  to  Veoeotber,  1851. 

American  for  foreign  ports 184....  96,133  90 

Foreign ....  58....  91.414  00 

Coastwise i% 969.     .  94,987  65 

*M4.... 919,934  89 

let  quarter,  Jamtary  to  March,  1899. 

American  for  foreign  ports 189. . .  .101,406  40 

Foreign 173....  89,114  83 

Coastwise 316....  130,262  90 

"678.... 913,803  66 

9d  quarter,  April  to  June,  1899. 

American  for  foreign  ports 940. . . .  198,494  94 

Foreign 199....  56.031  93 

•Coastwise 308....  94,799  84 

~670.,,, 979,170  41 


Total  3d  quarter,  1851 940....m4M64 

4th      "  "    514...  919.534  S 

1st       "        1899 978....3l3J«a 

9d       «  "    670....«T9aT«4J 

Total  to  Jane,  30th,  1899 9909....9S9Lf'49  « 

Total  the  year  prevtons 9197 7T5.«6I  S 

Inerease  this  year 106 . . . .  IM^iMe  9 

BZPORT8— NIW-ORLBAN8,  1851-S. 

▲MBBicAir  PRonucm. 
American  VeeseU  to  Foreign  Cnmfries. 

3d  quarter,  1651 H.OSft.^ 

4th      "  "    e,936.43£> 

1st      "       1859 6.549.:^ 

9d       "         "    Il^:,iifr4 

33,46^19^ 

Foreign  Yeooda  to  Foreign  Coantrieo. 

3d  quarter,  1891 $1,309^95 

4th     "         "    TmJtli 

Ist      "        1859 7,4T*r^S 

9d       "  «    4,656,:3I 

Coaatwise. 

3d  quarter,  1891 $4,536.^90 

4th     "        ««  C^lal44i 

lat      "       1899 11.49S.914 

9d       «*         "   T.Off-.KTI 

96,90h.S:9 

Totalforeign 48,076.1/7 

Coastwise 9^,96^.379 

Grand  total t76,344,9e» 

PORBIOB  PBOBVCB. 

American  Veaaele  to  Foreign  CMmfrics. 

3d  quarter,  1691 #47,339 

4th      "         "  3I,M5 

1st       "       1899 60,279 

9d        "  "    6§,SW 

$905,936 
Foreign  VeeeeU  to  Foreign  Coumiries. 

3d  quarter,  1891 $  3,ffr5 

4lh      *•         "    8.T« 

Ist      "        1899 *. 90,950 

9d       «*  "   11,157 

44.:» 
Grand  total $950,716 

BKCBIPT8  BT  THB  KBW  CABAL,  HBW-OBLSaHS. 

Statement  of  produce  received  la  the  New  Basln« 
for  the  year  ending  31st  August,  1899.  Famished 
by  Capt.  James  Stockton. 

Cotton—bales 40,650 

Lumber— yellow  pine  and  cypreas—foet.. 30,570,000 

Wood— oah,  ash  and  pine— cords 98,906 

Bricks 19,329,000 

Sand— bbis 194.550 

Shells— bbls 97,«W 

Charcoal— bbls 114.360 

Tar— bbls , 1.871 

kegs 12,006 

Shingles 1,844,000 

Laths 9.090,000 

Staves 150.000 

Sssh  and  doors— pairs 13,900 

Spirits  turpentine— bbls 9,408 

Rosin— bbls 11.71$ 

Salt,  sacks 33.763 

Cotton  Gina 319 
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Hide« 3,024 

Corn  Mills ig 

Domestics— bales 1,478 

Sbeep  skins— bales 4 

Hay— bales 20 

Buckets — dosen 1,000 

Tobacco— leaf— boxes 844 

Merchandise— boxes 53 

Moss— bales 30 

Cotton  seed— bags 14 

Wool— bars 6 

Sugar— bbls 870 

Molasses— bbls 803 

Fish— bbls 130 

Camphene— bbls 10 

Knees,  white  and  live  oak 1,165 

Pickets 13,000 

Clapboards 165,000 

Gunny  bags— bales 285 

Homed  Cattle 123 

Paper— bundles 110 

Barrels— empty 1,150 

Rags— bales 4 

Mahogany— logs 20 

Deer  Skins— bales 1ft 

Almonds— sacks 35 

Bottles,  empty— casks 17 

White  oak  bark— cords 35 

Cedar  logs IMO 

Turpentine,  raw— bbls 73 

STATSMSNT  OF  COTTOH,  M BW-OBLBAHS. 

Stock  on  hand  1st  Sept.,  1851 Bales  15390 

ArriTed  since  the  27th  ultimo 2740 

Arrived  previously 1420443 

Total  receipts  fbr  12  months 1429183 

Add.  made  from  waste  and  damag- 
ed cotton  and  samples .  .estimated,      1000 

1430183 


Exported  since  27th  ultimo 2716 

Exported  previously 1431899 

Shipped  to  western  states 1200 


1445573 


Total  exports  for  IS  months 1435815 

Stock  on  hand  1st  Sept.  ,1852 Bales       9758 

STATBMBlfT  OF  TOBACCO,  BBW-OBLBAWi. 

Stock  on  hand  1st  Sept.,  1851 Hhds     83871 

Arrived  since  the  27th  ultimo 1 252 

Arrived  previously 88423 

Additional  hhds.  made  ftom  samples, 
repacking,Ac 200 

Total  receipts  for  IS  months 89875 


Exported  since  S7th  ultimo...      1505  113746 

Exported  previously 92210 

Total  exports  for  12  months 98715 

City  consumption,  baling,  dfcc 120(V-9491 5 

Stock  on  hand  IsC  Sept.,  1852 Hhds.      188S1 


COMPABATIVB  ABBIVAL8,  BXPOBTS,  AND    STOCKS  OF 
COTTOIf  AND  TOBACCO  AT  NBW-OBLBANS, 

For  ten  years— ftom  1st  September  each  year. 


Tmi* 

1851-52 
1850-51 
1849-50 
1848^9 
1847-48 
1846-47 
1845-46 
1844-45 
1843-44 
1842-43 


COnOV— BALES 


ArriT»to      Exporto    Stoeki;  Arris      Exp'to    Stoeki 


1429183 
995030 
837723 

1142382 

1213805 
740669 

1053633 
979238 
910854 

1089642 


1435615 
997458 
838591 

1167303 

1201897 
724508 

1054857 
984616 
895375 

1088870 


TOBACCO— nnita 


9758  89675 
15390  64030 
16612  60304 
I5480'52^5 
37401  55882 
23493:55588 


7556  71493 

12934  82435 

4700<1 92509 


93715 
54501 
57955 
52896 
60364 
50376 
62045 
68679 
84249 
89891 


18831 
23871 
14842 
13293 
14851 


17924 
7673 
4859 
4873 


COMPABATIVB  BATES  OF  BXCHANOE  ON  LONDON, 
PABIS  AND  NBW-TOBK. 

On  the  1st  of  each  month  for  three  years  past— sixty 
day  bills. 
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9 
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MONTHLY  ABBIVALS  OF  FLATBOATi — NBW-OBLBANS 

hi   irilillF 

Sep.  3  ..     5 1  -•  « 

Oct.  1  ..      1    ..      4     2 6  ••  1? 

Nov.  1 .-  1 

Dec.  34  ..    12    ..     2     8 1  «  M 

Jan..  58  11    43     6    ..      8 8  ..  124 

Feb.  39  11    SO     4     5 *  -  J? 

Mar  88  7   77    ..    10     8 80  ..  215 

Apr.  31  9  If®  ..    14   20    ..      1    ..  81  11  226 

Kay  90  26   74  ..    30    16    ..    ..     8  11  2  258 

June  7  13   11    ..    31     4 86  ..  150 

July  S  8     6    ..    87 60  ..  153 

Auf.  2  3     1 1     1^  »  «•  3^ 

T^357"S858"l0183"6l'"l     2     3260   161318 

Also  about  ISO  from  various  states  with  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  lumber,  ko^  making  a  total  of  1,468. 

COMPABATIVB  BATES  OF  FBEIOHT,  NEW-OBLEANB. 

On  Cotton,  and  Tobacco  to  Liverpool^  Havre  and 
New-York,  on  tkejirtt  qfeach  numtk^for  the  past 
two  jfeart. 


OOTTOH— PBB  rOOHD 

1861-59                  1 

18S0-fil 
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1-16 

Ibi 

H 

H 

h 

H 

June.. 

H 

\ 

•    H 

\ 

1 

H 

July... 

5-16 

\ 

H 

H 

,. 

34 

Aug.. 

H 

\ 

H 

7-16 

- 

34 

612 


TBLASm  OF  VSW-O&LSAKfl. 


Sept.. 

Oct... 

Not,. 

Dec. .' 

Jan...* 

Feb... 

March 

AprU.. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug.  J 


358  Od 

$     .. 

$4  50 

3ia  6d 

17  00 

35   0 

800 

400 

3S     6 

700 

37   6 

10  00 
800 
600 

•• 

SO     0 

35"  0 

40   0 

6  00 

•• 

45   0 

7  00 
7  75 

•• 

35   0 

700 

400 

35     0 

30   0 

6  75 

3  50 

35     0 

30   0 

6  75 

300 

35    0 

IS  50 
S  00 

9  00 
5  00 
5  00 
7  00 
9  00 

5  50 
600 

6  00 
4  50 
450 


romilON   MBBCRAHSIIB,  NBW-QBLBAHa,  VUECT 
IM POBTB  OP  C0F7BB,  BDOAf  AHO  BALT. 

For  three  years,  from  September  1  to  Aofoat  31. 


Cofibe,  HaranB baga 

Coffee,  Rio baga 

Sugar,  HaTana boxes 

Salt,  LiTerpool aacks 

SaltjTurka  Island,  ^te...buBh. 


1851-SJ1850-I  4»~50 


12595   10367 


25673 


353616274600  225013 


20293 


580106420838 
2S5052i419685 


10627 


18843 
468939 
583183 


C4nnparative  Priett  middling  to  fair  CottonafSugar 
on  the  Levttt  MoUu»e»  on  the  jLevttj  and  Flour  at 
New-Orleanst  on  tJu  firtt  of  each  monthf  from 
Ut  September,  1851,  to  3Ut  August,  1859. 


Septembafr 
October. . . 
NoYember 
December. 
January... 
February . 
March .... 
April 

M*y 

June 

July 

August... 


CottOD 


a  10 
a  9\i 
7     a  8k 
7!ia   8H 
7Ha   SH 
IHa  834 
7^  a  9 
IHa   9 
73ia  9]( 
9K  «. 
9)ia. 
93ia. 


Sagw 


3^a63i 
394  «  6^ 
3     a  6%, 
234  «  6 
9     a5k 
9     «5k 
2!ia5V( 
i\a&h 
2)i«5k 
334  «  6 
3)ia6 
334  a  6)4 


25 

23 

18 

23H 

17 

15 

20 

15 

20 

23 

20 

18 


AdO 
a30 
a27 
a  94 

a90H 

«95 
a  96 
«98 
«98 
a  98 
a  98 


3^  a  5 

3H«4H 
3Ha4H 
3^«5H 
4  ^&H 
4!i«4H 
3K«4^ 
3!i«8H 
3^«3?g 
384«41i 
3     aSh 


XMPOBTS  OP  SPSCIB — mW-OKLKAin. 

For  fire  yean,  from  let  Sep.  to  Slat  Avg. 

1851^2 .♦ftiTEja 

1850^1 7S^U9 

1849-50 S.7«.4af 

1848-9 «.*SL2» 

1847-8 lifito^ 

Statement  of  the  DepooiU  amd  Commgmatthe  Hyaasft 
Mint,  NewOrleans,fnnn  tkelsiof  Amgiat^  ISH^ 
to  the  Slat  July,  1859,  inehuive. 

eOLD  BXPOSITa. 

Calilbmla gold  bullion.... S5,8»l, MS  St 
Other  gold  bullion 139,608  79 


-#9,9Sl,SMai 


Total  gold  deposits. . 

SXLVXB  BBPOaiTS. 

Silrer  extracted  from  Cali- 
Ibmia  gold $36,566  S3 

Other  silver  bullion 105,777  97 

Total  silrer  deposits 142,944  91 

Total  value  of  gold  and  ailrer  deposits.  #6.103,030  91 

Laatyear 9,lfl7,7t9  39 

«OL9  coxiiAax. 

PImm  Talo* 

Double  eagles 298,000..  4,560,000 

Eagles 131,500..   1,315,000 

flalfeaglea 8,000..       40,006 

Quartereagles 98,000..     945,000 

Gold  dollars 910,000..     910.000 


675,500.. 

aiLVUa  COXNAGS. 


HalfdoUars ^.964,000....  139,000 

QuarterdoUars 144,000....  36,000 

Dimea 320,000....  39,000 

Half  dimes 640,000 32,000 

Three-cent  pieces....  120,000....    3,600 


1,488,000...- 


Total coinage.... 9,163,000 $  ft,S05,M9 

Laatyear 5,695,000 10,044,509 


inw-OBLBANS  MOBTALITT,  1851-59. 

Prom  September  Ut,  1851,  to  August98,  inclusive,  1859.— FVom  Dr.  Axson's  Neto-Orleans  MeHud  Jovnml. 


Montks 
1811 

1 

J 

I 

11 

|l 

|l 

!^ 

1^ 

li 

la 

i 

]! 

ti 

J 

September 

579 

514 
501 
509 
486 
477 
469 
509 
697 
1163 
769 
883 

901 
169 
905 
900 
179 
155 
190 
997 
990 
506 
301 
305 

54 

56 
90 
94 
111 
91 
79 
99 
118 
144 
108 
141 

181 
169 
993 
143 

97 
106 
138 
146 
909 
757 
339 
360 

119 
109 
106 
78 
80 
85 
67 
90 
119 
104 
196 
143 

79 
69 
84 
104 
193 
198 
95 
99 
100- 
74 
68 
195 

63 
33 
44 

33 
39 
38 
46 
51 
68 
101 
61 
68 

6 

I 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

9 

1 

3 
11 

15 

SO 
32 
17 
15 
42 
22 
97 
40 
SO 
96 
67 
48 

43 

50 
59 
64 
51 
49 
45 
39 
51 
41 

4ft 

October      

48 

November 

4t 

December 

46 

January,  1859 

February 

30 

march 

TT 

Anril 

Ti 

May...........:.:.:: 

W 

June 

36 

July 

SH 

August 

39 

Total  deaths 

7555 

9991 

1178 

I286I 

1919 

1141 

645 

97 

59 

n 

17 

6 

81 

396 

Ml 

446 

SPBCIAL  POBM 8  OP  DI8BASB  TABDl^TBV. 


18M 


September 114 9. 

October  71 8. 

November 73 78. , 

December 50 98. 

January,1859 48 9 

F«tbruary 68 0.. 

March 63. ..v....      1. 

April 47 6.. 

May 90 63.. 

June 69 559.. 

July 78 173.. 

August 160 101.. 


Totals. 


.865. 


.1094. 


Mtory 

NMontiam 

OonmUoM 

TttaDM       OoMBBptin 

kon 

99.. 

93.... 

....  49,... 

....  7 50 

...  14 

49.. 

18.... 

...     98... 

....  8 49 

...  15 

37.. 

S9  ... 

87 

....  4 60 

....  7 56 

.  .  91 

99.. 

.   ...    9.... 

....  19.... 

...  99 

17... 

13.... 

....  90.... 

....  7 T9 

...  r 

90... 

10.... 

....  97.... 

....  4 67 

...  91 

96... 

9.... 

....  17.... 

....  0 03 

...^ 60 

...  91 

91... 

19... 

....  34.... 

...  14 

49... 

6.... 

....  49... 

....  4 67 

...  SO 

94... 

10.... 

....  55.... 

....  4 58 

...  19 

91... 

.....    7.... 

....  38.... 

...10 48    ... 

...  94 

44... 

99.... 

....  51.... 

...  3 103.    .. 

..30 

ISO... 

168.... 

....401 

...«. 75S 

..S8S 

OOmiKROX  OF  ST.  LOUXBk 
AmruAL  sTATsmirr  of  oeabitt  hoctttal. 
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16il 


September 1701. 

Oetober 1505.. 

NoTember lOOS 

December 1190. 

Juraery,  18M 1175.. 

Febniery 1108.. 

March 030. 

AprU 600.. 

May 830.. 

Jwie 088.. 

July 1141.. 

Atifiut 1S88.. 


616.. 
470. 
900.. 
310. 
.  34S.. 


.  SS3... 

387... 
.  384  .. 

4»... 
.  887... 

507... 


1653.. 
1390. 
1006.. 

099. 

898. 
1099. 

019. 

60S.. 

703.. 

701.. 

082. 
1163.. 


916. 
438. 
399. 
979. 
364. 
371. 
169. 
989. 
309. 
340.. 
340. 


100. 
,  118. 
130. 
117. 
115. 
139. 
113. 
84. 
143. 
149.. 
100. 
101.. 


99 

95 
39 
18 
98 
33 

.  90 
98 
60 

.  71 
39 
96 


Total 13679. 


.4793.. 


.19190 4431. 


.1413. 


..413 


Total  mmiber.  18,497 Total,  10,960 Total,  1895. 

or  tliii  nonber  admitted  there  wen  natWea  of  the  United  Sutea 1,794 

**  "  nativea  of  foreign  coontrlea 16,468 

"  ,        "  plaeea  of  natlTity 109 


POSTAGS  LAW  OF  1859.-TUa  l*w  la  a  liberal 
•dTsnce  npon  the  prerioiia  one. 

Small  newapapen  and  perlodioala,  pnbUahed 
monthly  or  oltener,  and  pamphleta  not  eontaining 
mora  than  sixteen  oetero  pagea  caeh,  when  aent  in 
■ingle  paokagea,  weighing  at  ieaat  eight  onneea,  to 
one  addreaa,  and  pre-paid  by  afflzing  poatage  atampa 
thereto,  ahall  be  charged  only  half  of  a  eent.  for 
each  ounce,  or  fraction  of  an  onnce.  notwithstand- 
ing (he  poatage  ealenlated  on  each  ieparate  article 
of  snch  package  would  exceed  that  amoont.  That 
hooka,  bound  or  unboond,  not  weighing  oror  four 
pounda,  shall  be  deemed  mailable  matter,  and  shall 
be  ehargeable  with  poatage  at  one  cent  an  ounce 
for  all  dUUnces  under  three  thonaand  milea,  and 
two  eents  an  ounee  for  all  diatancea  orer  three 
thousand  miles,  to  which  fifty  per  cent,  shall  be 
added  In  all  caaea  where  the  same  may  be  sent 
without  being  pre-paid,  and  all  printed  matter 
ehnigeahle  bj  wdght  shaU  be  weighed  when  drj. 

Quarterly  rattt  ofpoitage  wken  potd  in  advmtet^  on 

Newtpmperi  and  PeriadieaU  Mntfrcm  the  office  of 

publication  to  actwal  ntfttcriftcr*.  from  atU  ^ttr 

ilU  Vkk  of  Soptember,  ISSi. 
Weekly   newspapers  (one 

eopy  only)  sent  to  actual 

•nbscffibers  within  the 

eonnty    where   printed 

and  published 

Hewspapers  and  periodi- 

oals    not  exceeding  1^ 

oa.  in  weight,  when  elr- 

eulated    in    the    state 

where  published 

Hewspapers   and   period!- 

eels  of  the  weight  of  8  oa. 

nnd  under,  sent  to  any 

part  of  the  United  Statea  46^... 10^....  6^. 
Over  Sand  not  orer 4  oa...  01  ...80  ....13  . 
Orer  4  and  not  orer  5  oa.  $1-86^... 98}.... 10^. 
Orer  6  and  not  over  6  oa... 1-83  ...78f....96  . 
Over  6  and  not  orer  7  oa. . . 8'37| . . . 07i . . .  .83^. 
Orer  7  and  not  orer  8  OS.. 3'78  ..1*17  ....80  . 


^ 


9|....  8^. 


DiacdToivs. 


1st.  When  the  weight  of  aoy  publieaUoa  exceeds 

a(ht  ounces,  the  same  progresslYe  rate  of  postage, 
d  down  in  the  abore  Mble,  must  be  charged. 

2d.  Publishers  of  newspaners  and  periodloals 
may  send  to  each  other  from  meir  respeotlTe  oiBoes 
at  publication,  firee  of  postage,  one  copy  of  each 
publication  ;  and  may  also  send  to  each  actual 
sabscriber,  incloaed  in  their  publications,  bills  and 
ncelpts  for  the  same  free  of  postage. 

8d.  Postmasters  are  not  entitled  to  reeelTC  news- 
papers free  of  poatage  under  their  frmnklag  pci- 
Tilege. 


4th.  If  the  publisher  of  any  newspaper  or  peri- 
odical, after  bdng  three  months  previously  notified 
that  hia  publicatioals  not  taken  out  of  the  office  to 
which  it  is  sent  for  delirery,  continues  to  forward 
such  publication  in  the  mail,  the  postmaster  to 
whoee  oflloe  sneh  publication  is  sent,  will  dispose  of 
the  same  for  the  postage,  unless  the  publisher  shall 
pay  it ;  and  whencTer  any  printed  matter  of  any 
description,  received  during  one  quarter  of  the 
flseal  year,  shall  have  remained  in  we  ofltoe  with* 
out  being  called  for  during  the  whole  of  any  suc- 
ceeding quarter,  the  postmaster  of  such  office  will 
sell  the  same,  and  credit  the  proceeds  of  such  sale 
in  his  quarteriy  aocounts  in  tne  usual  manner. 

6th.  Quarteriy  payments  In  adranoe  may  be 
made  either  at  the  malUng  office  or  the  offlo  e  of 
dellTcry.  When  made  at  the  mailing  office,  s  atia- 
factory  eridenee  of  such  payment  must  be  exhi- 
bited to  the  postmaster  at  the  ofltoe  of  deUrer  y. 

COMMERCE  OF:st.  LOUIS.— Importa  into  St. 
Lonia  by  the  river  for  two  yeara  commencing  Janu- 
ary let,  1890,  and  ending  December  Slat,  1861. 

Artldea.  1891.  1850. 

Apples,  green,  bbla 13,004 . .  90,901 

"      dried,  bUs.  4;  aacka,  30,64934  14,766 

Axea,boxea 609..  1,875 

Baeon,eaak8 76,18314  97,106 

"     boxes 069..  6,109 

««     bnlklba 310,409..  698,708 

Bagging,  plecea 9,769..  1,963 

Bartey,buaheU 140,850..  79,901 

Beana,  barrels 1,869..  1,378 

^^aacka  8,196..  3,017 

Beef,  barreU 10,110..  11,493 

"     34do 1,894..  775 

**     tieroea 

Beeswax,  aacka,  bbla.,  bxa.»  65014 

Boota,boxea 10,739..  97,160 

'*     trunks 680..  9,800 

Brandy,  bbla 3,859..  5,793 

Buffalo  robea 05,844..  64,654 

Butter,  bbla 9,181..  1,096 

"     kega 4,549J4  ft.MO 

<<     firkins 3,636..  3,934 

Candlea,  apenn,  boxea 130..  406   , 

*•       tallow,    "      9,009.  9,806 

Cattle 1,810..  1,376 

Cheeae,bozea 81,340..  96,3813f 

«*       eaaka 499.. 

Cider,  barrels 54014  801 

Cigars,'  doDiMtle,   boxea,  I          ^^  «  g^. 

lOOOeaelf (          •*•  *'™" 

CoAe.Baek8 103.198..  73,961 

Can,b«ahels 1,834,680..  1,016,077 
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Articles.  1851.  1891. 

Cotton  yarns,  paekacM 

Dry  goods,  boxes 106,563..  04»1M 

"         pftcka«es 480,569..  303,030 

"         bales 41,W4..  86,908 

Fish,  kegs 1,810..  ],108 

"     boxes 4,783..  5,843 

"    barrels 8,864..  6,758 

•«     half  barrels 8,105..  9,103 

Feathers,  sacks 1,143..  1,503 

Flaxseed,  barrels 4,400)4  9,348 

Flour,  barrels 104,657..  196,078 

"      half  do 6,394..  7,391 

Furs,  packages 3,051..  9,180 

Gin,  barrels  939..  796 

Ginsenc,  sacks  and  barrels.  49..  677 

Glass,  boxes 

Hay,  bales 83,980..  85,971 

Hemp,  bales 64,607..  68,098 

Hemp  seed,  barrels 855..  750 

Hides 99,369..  86,815 

HoK* 17,885..  19,996 

Horses 833..  9,096 

Iron  bars,  tons 9,387!i  14,399 

"   P««» 6,663!i  4,466 

"castings 1,914..  9,465 

Lard,  barrels 60.646)f  100,001 

.  **     keg» 16,997..  17,483 

U*d,yigB M1,7S4..  601,786 

*;      bars,  lbs •S6,950..  113,150 

«     i)rhite,kegs 797..  6,975 

"     red,         •^ 91.. 

Malt  Uqnors,  barrels •  8,900  H  7,795 

Molasses,      "      40,530  J4  39,463 

NaiU,kep. 63,736..  66,813 

Oakam,  bales 1,506. .  9,619 

Oats,  boshels 776,141..  719,617 

Onions,  sacks  and  barrels. .  91,897. .  14,699 

Oil,  sperm,  barrels i  677. .  9,038 

"    C"to'»        "     459..  1,676 

"    Unseed,      "     1,901X  9,567 

'**«»        .        SM..  348 

"    iMd,           «     919.. 

Paper,  wrapping,  reams ....  47,914 . .  50,506 

"writing.         "    6,579. .  10,990 

Peaches,  green,  barrels 1,907. .  743 

"       dried,       *•      1,187..  9,960 

-,     "           "       »»ck» 4,973..  5,831 

Peltries,  packages 1,066. .  1,369 

Pwk,  barrels 114,899..  135,669 

J»^[do 3,059..  7,391 

-,"  .  balk 11.873,645..  11,474,041 

Potatoes,  bbls.  and  sacks . . .  56,650 . .  1 3  401 

Powder,  kegs 14,887..  18,505 

Queens  ware,  casks 9,790. .  3,197 

Bice,tlerces 9,579)4  8,369 

Rope,  hemp,  coils 83,935. .  33  449 

"      Manilla," 1,643..  5;649 

Rnm,bbl8 198..  706 

Rye,bashels 7,656..  3,468 

Salt,  domestic,  fine,  barrels,  444..  605 

«    LlTerpoolB,  sacb....  17,309..  93,959 

«    £•■!""?»           "      •••  "».»7..  150,699 

"    Turks  I.           "     ....  46,594..  04,098 

f5**Pw •»061-  8'W* 

Shoes,  boxes 19,057..  17,099 

"       trunks 509..  9,616 

f"n»  • 5,159..  ^718 

Soap,  boxes 9,591.. 

Sugar,  hhds 99,799..  94,V59 

;;      barrels 99,970..  19,973 

^"      boxes 16,098..  13,996 

Tallow,  casks 376..  489 

"       barrels 1,175)<  609 

Tw,          "      10,090..  1,196 

*       .    kegs 5,800..  5,919 

Tin  plate,  boxes 6,677..  9,993 

Tf»,chesu. 1,056..  9,878 

"    half  chests 9,694..  5.906 

Tobacco,hhd8 10.886..  9979 

Mnegar,  barrels 755  I'lji 

Wheat,  bushels 1,644,861::  l,863;75o 


Articles.  1851.             19SL 

Whisky,  barrels 4S^1H        S^»I1 

Wine           "      5,36434          f^jTi 

Woolsacks 1,664..           1J09 

NoTB.~SeTeral  important  amdM  in  tbs  tnis 
of  St.  Louis  are  omitted  in  tlie  list  of  iiBBons  m 
this  city. 


— -- — ^-2 — -  ™.-'-  Crop,  WW.,  »»,. 
pointed  froai  as  anexpectBd  quarter. 

The  retnrnR  of  popuUtion  hj  the  last  cMtsas, 
(below)  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  friead, 
are  snppoaed  to  faU  short  of  the  xcaUty  bj  *t  Icatf 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY,  Isr  Jaxuabt,  1!W— 
There  are  in  the  United  States  Nary  86  captains.  97 
commanders,  397  lieutenants,  nsmod  mldaliipiKa 
938,  midshipmen  171. 

Ships  of  the  line.— PennsylTania,  190  gnas; 
Franklin,  74  ;  Columbus,  74  ;  Ohio,  74 ;  North  Cxni- 
lina,  74 ;  Delaware,  Alabama,  Vermont,  Vtrgisia, 
New-York,  New-Orleans,  74  gnns  each.  To- 
tal 11. 

Razee,  Independence,  54  gnns.    Total  1. 

fViralM.—Unlted  Sutes,  Constitotion,  Polona^ 
Brandvwlne,  Columbia,  Congress,  Cumberiand,  Sa- 
vannah, Raritan,  Santee,  Sabine,  St.  Lawrence,  44 
guns  each ;  Constellation  and  Macedonia,  95  gam 
each.    Total,  14  Teasels. 

Sloope  of  Wor.—Saratoga,  Jnhn  Adams,  Via- 
cennes,  Warren,  Falmouth,  Fairfield,  Vandalia,  St. 
Louis,  Cayenne,  Lerant,  Portamouth,  Plyinoath.  SL 
Mary'a,  Jamestown,  Germsntown,  Albanj,  90  fimn 
each ;  Ontario,  Decatur,  Preble,  Marion,  Dale,  U 
guns  each.    Total,  91  Yessels. 

irrt^«.-~Dolphln,  Porpoise,  Balnbridge,  Ptrry.  18 
gnns  each.    Total,  4  Teasels. 

ScAomters.— Wave,  1  gun ;  Phcenlz,  9  ;  PetreL  L 
Total,  8  Teasels. 

SUwfn  f>vn<es.— Mississippi,  Suaqnehauia,  Pow- 
hatan, Saranac,  San  Jacinto.    Total,  5. 

5Xeiim«r*.— Pulton,  Michigan,  Alleghany,  Union, 
Vixen,  Waterwiteh,  Masaachnsetu,  General  Tavior, 
Engineer,  John  Hancock.    Total,  10. 

Stare  Skips  and  ITn^*.— Relief,  Lexington.  Sup- 
ply, Fredonia.    Total,  5  Teasels. 

U.  STATES  RELIGIOUS  STATISTICS  (BsTi- 
MAT».)-ltonum  CetkolicM,  1,073  churches,  1433,- 
850  communicants.  KpucmIUhm^  1,939  chorehei 
67,550  members.  Preebytenmu  (Old  School),  9.675 
churches,  140,060  members.  Lutkereny  1604  rhnrehes, 
163,000  members.  Metkodut  Church  North  and 
South,  1,000,000  communicants.  Congre^mtumshtU. 
1971  churches,  197,196  members.  Bnwtiste,  SJglt 
churches,  719,990  members.  CmnplietitU  Beptuta, 
1648  churches,  118,618  members.  There  are  «5,0(W 
other  Pre^eriane,  1,000,000  Dutek  and  GfrmoM 
Rtformed,  6000  Aforomaa*,  3,000  Refontud  Method^ 
iett,  90,000  WeeUjfon  MethodieU,  15,000  United  Brt- 
IAr«n.  15,000  AUtrigkt  MtthoditU,  56,000  MennsmiUa. 
30,000  Unitanana,  60,000  Crtttv«r«aiwte5000,  Swrdew- 
horgiana,  8,566  Six  PrincipU  Baptiata,  6,943  Sn>enik 
Day  Bavtiata,  56,000  FyuWiU  BaptiaU,  10,000  Ckwck 
of  God  Baptiata,  8000  Ckriatian  BaptiaU,  64,000 
Anti-miaaion  BaptiaU, 

U.  STATES  CURRENCY,  COINAGE,  ETC.-Ths 
large  increase  which  the  specie  curr«ncy  has  under- 
gone the  last  four  years,  has,  up  to  this  time,  been 
without  any  Tory  perceptible  infinenoe  upon  Taloea, 
or  the  rent  of  capital  generally,  and  that  it  i«  so, 
may,  without  doubt,  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  aS 
other  products  of  industry  hsTe  increased  in  sn 
equal  or  cTen  greater  ratio,  and  the  channels  of  dr^ 
culation  which  were  befi>re  neariy  bare  of  cola, 
particularly  gold,  haTs  beeome,  at  least  on  the  sea- 
board, Ihr  better  stocked  with  gold.    We  may  taki 
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cial  data  in  order  to  Approximate  the  quantity  of 
d  and  ailrer  colna  actaaiiy  now  in  the  conntrv, 
d  the  rate  of  its  increase.  Prior  to  the  year  1821 
5re  >vere  no  official  records  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
rtii  of  the  precious  metals  ;  ap  to  that  year  there 
d  been  coined  in  the  United  States,  however, 
,541,543  of  gold,  and  $I0,g0O,4M  of  sUver,  which 
>uld  make,  together,  $18,443,039 ;  bnt  nearly  all 
e  small  circnlatinff  coin  was  then,  as  now,  Span- 
h  fractions,  and  owinc  to  the  false  location  of  the 
int,  nearly  all  the  gold  imported,  and  which  came 
»  New-York,  remained  in  the  banks'  vaults  in  the 
•reign  shape.    In  those  days  the  difficulty,  risk  and 


expense  of  sending  gold  fVom  New-Tork  to  Philadel- 
phia for  coinage,  was  too  great  for  any  individual  or 
bank  to  undertake.  There  had  also  been  some 
specie,  but  not  much  in  the  country  at  the  formation 
of  the  government.  Under  all  these  circumstances, 
vit :  the  actual  coinage,  the  r^ention  of  foreign 
coins  in  the  banks,  the  circulating  Spanish  coin, 
dec,  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Crawford  both  estimated 
the  specie  in  the  country  at  about  $30,000,000.  Sines 
that  time  the  amount  of  specie  has  been  more  ac- 
curately ascertained.  The  import  and  export  of 
foreign  coins  and  bullion  hare  been,  since  1820,  as 
follows : 


StatcTHent  of  the  Imamrt  and  Export  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  and  BttUion  onaiMitty, /rom  October  1, 18  SO, 
being  the  period  at  which  they  toere^tt  recorded^  to  June  30, 18dl. 


8«1 

822 

823 , 

L824 11,941.... 

1825 151,020.... 

1826 I16,Ii)4.... 

1827 91,049... 

1828 69,630.... 

1829 110,638... 

1830 115,967... 

1831 166,191... 

1832 :  102,021... 

1833 48,276... 

1834 293,665... 

1835 655,457... 

1836   1,913,137... 

1837 536,549... 

1838 330,694... 

1839 86,540... 

1840 273,137... 

1841 134,181... 

Total  to 

Sept. '41.. 5,105,588..., 

1842 56,365... 

1843-9  mo8.  100,835... 

1844 83,150... 

1845 66,103... 

1846 14.150... 

1847 151,749... 

1848 56,883... 

1849 397,570... 

1850 175,984... 

1851 196,466... 

Total  to    

June  30..  1,199,234... 


dsr 


15,648.. 
8,610.. 

13,663.. 

35,270.. 

10,637.. 

31,690.. 
,    7,615. 

36,773. 
.  13,681. 

!  35,777'. 

.101,563. 

\  n\m\ 

!  166,086'. 


..  34,954... 
..  878,357... 
..  563,546... 
.1,019,399... 
..  738,570... 
..  706,098... 
..  705,879... 
..  765,838... 
..  614,665... 
..  563,565... 
..8,478,507.. 
..1,669,739.. 
..5,318,735.. 
..1,895,265.. 
.11,444,189.. 
..1,065,653  . 
..3,813.030.. 
.1,098,340 


SSt 


.    315,673. 

.  434,555. 
.  880,304. 
..  938,384. 
,.  935,109. 
,.  474,876. 
..  899,365. 
..  630,850. 
..  495,890. 
..  376,999. 
..  035.679. 
..  375,940 
..1,828,653. 

.  740,263 
..3,814,650. 

.1,468,300. 

.    076,757. 


SSS» 
..  o4,o90.«.< 
..411,444.... 
..330,771..., 
..319,451.... 
..368,827... 
..462,087... 
..422,605... 
..465,064... 
..837,107... 

1,047,343... 
,..686,283... 
,..736,711... 
...297,849... 
...514,417... 
...765,283... 
...318,350... 
...594,391... 

..393,843... 
...  154,680- •• 
...469,434... 
...274,895... 


90.. 

38,348.. 

1,800.. 

.  10,649'.' 
.  35,090. 
.  3,236. 
.  43,588. 
.313,621. 
.  34,154. 
.303,572 
.855,717. 

'.    id9l! 

.'  59^695' 
.  5,600. 
.  9,500. 
•  8,040. 
.  47,689. 
.  63,011. 


Import 
DoUs 

..  7,980,009.. 
..  9,958,409.. 
..  4,867,195  . 
.,,  6,013,469.. 
...  5,953,661.. 
...  5,740,131.. 
...  6,618,077.. 
...  6,316,458.. 
...  5,749,639.. 
...  6,885,475 
...  5,687,633 
...  4,454,107 
...  6,160,676 
...13,631,043. 
...10,040,908. 
...  5,850,660. 
...  7,490,309. 
...  5,679,390. 
.i.  4,907,391. 
...  5,398,933. 
...  3,401,730. 


Dolto 
..10,477,909 
..10,781,932 
..  6,371,187 
..  7,014,553 

..  8,470,534 
...  3,632,385 
...  6,139,155 
...  6,565,804 
...  3,136,941 
...  731,955 
...  5,631,830 
...  3,351.417 
...  1,722,190 
...  1,383,967 

..  5,122,495 
...  3,624,180 
...  2,756,914 

..  2,392,343 
...  3,968,035 
...  4,665,959 
...  6,971,458 


513,073. . .84,860,174. . .  14,049;»9. .  9,835,945. ...991,991 . . .  131,073,803. ...  104,304,990 


700,939.. 

450...  10,905,603. 

1,530,154.. 

753,747. 

690,203  . 

31,488,163.. 

8,351,873.. 

0,500....  8,771, 077. 
3,100....  1,000,799.. 
1,598....  8,379,044. 


..1,134,009. 

..    999,808. 

..1,183,110. 

.  .9,910,979 

..1,099,348. 

..9,975,105 

..6,379,785. 

..1,008,859. 

..9,511,768. 

..4,756,605. 


39,456.. 
.149,190. 
906,694.. 
...  41,975.. 
.  83.579.. 
.  71,993.. 
.399,989.. 
.154,668.. 
.  96,316.. 
.  48,471.. 


..174,971 


4,534. 


3,991,464.. 
.  5,111,699.. 

4,008,031.. 

8,910,117.. 

9,833,740.. 
,  9,474,465.. 
.  9,558,590.. 
,  9,497,905.. 

9,825,770.. 
,  1,835,949.. 


.  9,508,718 
..  1,113.104 
.  4,087,693 
.  5,551,070 
.  1,652,009 
.  669,108 
..  4,595,468 
..  8,432,415 
,.  2,962,367 
.  6,631,305 


.10,638. .  .54,865,193. .  .94,089,591. .  .1,159,549. . .  .179,505. . .  .80,0n,748. . .  .83,703,397 

The  aggregates  sum  up  thus : 

, Gold ,         , Sttver » 

EiMMof  Exe#»ol 

Importi  Experta  laporti  Importi  Izpofte  Import* 

Coin $89,931,307 $86,704,680.  .. .$59,500,537 $109,351,540 $138,007,017 $34,343,999 

Bnllion 0,304,899 594,311 5,780,511 11,015,478 1,170,790 9,646,691 

Total... $95,536,189 $80,949,141...:  $50,987.046 $178,307,094 $189,176,413 $34,186,690 

is  not  changed.  The  Atlantic  gold  mines  first  began 
to  nirnish  gold  to  the  mint  in  1834,  and  since  the 
discovery  of  California  they  have  somewhat  de- 
clined. The  total  supply  of  American  gold  deposited 
at  all  the  minu  up  to  July  31, 1859,  was  as  follows : 

SUPPLY  OP  UNITID  ST4TXS  GOLD. 

Cdiiwd*  Wbn  Mlnto  TeUl 

1694  to  1840 $10,713,911 . .  .$10,713,211 

1840 1,139,357....  1,139,357 

1847 889,085....      869,085 

1648 $45,901.-..     851,374....      896,675 

1849 0,151,301....      997,784....  7.079,144 

1850 30,973,097....      005,917....  30,938,314 

1851 55,936,989. . . .      003,380. . .  .56.540,619 

1652 7 months 81,996,693....     461,980...  31,779,653 

$139,700,813. .  $10,919,438. .  $145,976,951 


The  supply  of  silver  has  been  very  small,  and  It 
will  be  obeerved  IVom  the  imports  and  exports,  that 
in  the  last  ten  years  the  export  is  actually  $3,000,000, 
•ay  10  per  cent,  more  than  the  apparent  imports. 
These  are  the  (hcts  according  to  the  official  figures, 
but  really  the  stock  of  sliver  has  undergone  no  dimi- 
nation.   The  exports  are  nearlv  all  foreign  coins, 
which  come  here  unreported  in  the  pockets  of  immi- 
grants, and  return  upon  the  manifosts.    Thus,  In 
the  months  of  July  and  August  last,  there  were  ex- 
ported flrom  New- York  $7,000,000,  ol  five  ftttnos, 
Gennan  and  Enclish  silver,  nearly  all  of  which 
eame  in  the  pockets  of  immigrants,  unknown  to 
official  returns ;  much  gold  comes  also  in  the  same 
private  manner,  and  the  re-exports  of  those  pieces 
are  equal  to  $500,000,  beeause  they  are  the  most  de- 
ilrable  means  of  remittance  ;  as  there  is  no  available 
Dint  la  tlie  United  States,  .thair  national  character 
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Thw  we  hAT«  the  domeatk  prodaetlon,  and  If  we  i  U&Ued  Statea  eoinege  it  tktt  mba  9aA  I 
Add  this  to  the  net  import,  the  sapply  amoanu  to    been      '  " 
$S(n»903,S99  of  gold  since  18S0.     Now  the  actonl  I 


VlimB  STATU  OOIVAAK. 


TMri 


Coinage  to  1811 

"       188Itol853 

"       Jan.l,toAog.  1,1801. 


..$7,M1,54S $10,000,490 tl6,44S,aS 

.178,747,755 67,081,918 SSO^SSMTS 

.  31,951,751 455,545 aS,407,9» 


Total. 


.$91M41.048 $78,437,053 |S90,«79,0n 


The  exports  of  United  States  coin  (yom  18S1  to 
June,  1851,  reached  $30,874,357 ;  and  fbr  the  year 
ending  July  1, 1859,  they  hare  been  about  $35,000,- 
000.  The  ofllcial  returns  do  not  distinguish  between 
silver  and  gold  in  the  export  of  the  United  States 
coin,  bnt  during  the  past  year  they  haTe  been  near- 
y  all  gold.    It  results  then  as  Ibllows : 

SsptadMCola 
United  States  eofnage— 

1831  to  1851 $179,341,140 $11,804,777 

1851 03,488,594 18,009,580 

1859 39,407,190 35,000,000 


Total $979,930,909 $74,874,357 

This  gires  an  inerease  of  near  100  millions  dollars 
of  United  States  coin  ainee  1891 .  It  will  be  obaenred 
that  the  cold  eoinage  since  1891,  is  much  larger 
than  the  domestic  supply  of  the  metal.  It  has  been 
as  follows : 

Domestic  supply  of  gold,  1891  to  1859. .  .$145,970,951 
Excess  imports  of  gold 50,987,048 


Total  anpply,  1811  to  1851 $101,103,999 

"    eoinage  *<     •     904,099,516 

Thus,  the  coinage  has  been  greater  than  the  whole 
apparent  supply,  but  it  arises  th>m  re-coinage  from 
Jewelry  and  ornaments  melted  up  at  the  mint,  and 
from  the  emigrant  supplies  of  gold  which  do  not 
enter  into  the  ofllcial  returns.  Now,  notwithstand- 
ing this  apparent  eoinage  of  all  the  importation,  the 
quantity  of  foreign  coins  in  the  market  is  large,  and 
always  in  good  supply.  In  order  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  supply,  we  take  a  table  of  the  ex- 
ports of  coin  from  New- York  fbr  the  months  of  July 
and  August  (br  two  years : 

KXPOBTS  OF  com  nOM  RBW-TOaK,  JULY  Ajn> 
▲VOUST. 

1851.  1851 
United  States  gold  coin. .  .  .$8,540,580 ....  $4,703,485 

**            silrereoln...  1,037,955....  110,000 

British  silTer  coin 48,000....  15,030 

Mexican  dollars 131,908 937,000 

Other  foreign  sUrer ........      357,399 ....  698,007 

English  gold 313,894....  85,057 

Doubloons,  gold 197,004....  33,156 

Other  foreign  gold 80,481 ....  93,000 

Gold  dust 15,097....  6,000 


Total $8,658,738....  $6,971,934 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  small  supply 
of  foreign  money  by  the  official  returns  of  imporu- 
tion,  the  export  returns  show  that  the  markets  are 
well  supplied.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the 
estimate  by  Mr.  Crawford  was  correct  at  $30,000,000 
in  1890,  and  the  United  States  eoinsge  has  increased 
$900,000,000,  with  an  apparent  large  supply  of 
foreign  coin  still  in  the  market,  the  stock  of  specie 
in  the  country  is  now  not  short  of  $930,000,000  we 
^ow,  but  little  for  the  use  of  the  precious  metsls  in 
the  arts,  because  a  great  quantity  of  that  raw  mate- 


rial is  refhbrleated,  and  of  late  years,  ainee  tike  pi»> 
eeasofgalTanizinghaabeen  introduced,  the  quaa- 
tity  of  the  metals  used  in  ornaments  is  Ihtr  less  thaa 
formerly.  The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  estlmaicd  the 
amount  of  coin  in  the  country,  in  18S5,  ta  his  speech 
upon  the  Sub-Treasury,  at  $80,000,000;  siaee  thea 
It  has  increased  $150,000,000,  witlioat  taking  hits 
consideration  the  quancitiea  of  bullion  which  cirea- 
late  as  money  in  California ;  the  actual  nxmey  then 
is  that  which  has  psssed  through  the  United  Stales 
mint.  Now,  notwithsunding  this  gi«a.t  supply  ef 
money,  the  uses  for  it  hsTs  mnltipUed  immtwiatiji 
Caiifomw  alone  has  taken  off  a  very  conaiderubto 
quantity,  and  the  west  and  aouth  and  east,  are  con- 
paratlTely  well  supplied  with  coin,  where  but  a  few 
years  since  there  was  none. 

Since  1840  orer  8,000,000  souls  have  beea  added 
to  the  population  of  the  United  States,  and  aceerdiac 
to  the  census  the  whole  white  popiUatioa  deubM 
between  the  years  1830  and  1850  .-  that  is  to  say,  m 
rose  from  10,537,378  at  the  former  period  to  19,819,- 
366  in  1850.    As  in  the  Isst  two  years  the  inrreaas 
has  been  more  rapid,  the  probability  ia,  that  Aaai 
1839  to   1659  the   number  of  whltea  haTe  qute 
doubled ;   a  Ihct,  which  in  itself,  if  the  relaine 
wealth  and  trade    per  year  remained  the   nswM, 
would  hsTe  requirea  a  doubling  of  the  specie^thas 
is  to  say,  an  addition  of  $80,000,000.    But  the  pro- 
duetiTe  wealth  of  the  country,  its  industry  and  traP 
fie,  are  very  much  more  per  head  than  they  werc  in 
1830.    Thus,  the  snorts  of  domestic  psotniee  from 
the  country,  were  $6  per  head  in  1830,  and  $10  per 
head  in  1851 ;  the  importa  were  $7  per  head  ai  the 
former  neriod,  and  are  now  $11  per  need.    The  |v»> 
perty  which  came  Tia  the  New- York  eanala  to  tide- 
water was  under  $10,000,000  in  1690,  nod  wae 
$55,000,000  In  1851.     The  production  of  coal  and 
iron  rose  from  nothing  to  $90,000,000 ;  about  the 
same  with  sugar  in  Louisiana.    The  production  ef 
cotton  has  increased  from  1,000,000  bales  to  anfr 
3,000,000  bales,  say  from  $40,000,000  to  $110,rao,OBO 
in  value.    The  raU-road  and  canal  traffic  has  in- 
creased $30,000,000  per  annum,  requiring  a  largs 
currency.    Manulhetures  and  araaU  trades  have  mors 
than  quadrupled.     Under  all  these  circumstaneea, 
if,  at  $8  per  head,  money  was  ihr  from  abundant  ia 
1830,  its  relative  abundance  would  not  now  be  in- 
creased at  $19  per  head,  which  would  give  the 
amount  now  estimated  in  the  country,  rlz  :  $940,- 
000,000.    But  the  inerease  in  population,  the  exten- 
sion of  rail-roads,  and  the  development  of  natural 
wealth,  are  growing  with  a  more  rapid  pace  thaa 
ever,  and  a  proportional  increased  demand  for  cur* 
rency  must  attend  those  circumatanoee  for  a  long 
time   to  come.     The   shower  of  coin  which  has 
sprinkled  over  the  face  of  the  country,  in  the  lart 
two  years,  has  but  partially  refreahed  the  thirsty  soiL 
There  was  a  want  of  money  which  is  far  ttoia  being 
satisfied,  and  the  distribution  of  the  monev  over  the 
country  nas  been  most  iniquitously  retarded  by  ths 
wantofamint  in  New-Tork,  and  once  more  Con- 
gress has  adjourned,  having  dodaed  the  most  im- 
portant measure  to  the  matertal  interests  of  ths 
whole  people  which  could  have  occupied  their  at- 
tention.—AeOeU. 
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Oil,  Sperm.  gftUi.     17,09T 
«  Whale 184,0»4 


Candle.,  •prm.Ib. 

Fieh,  dried.,  qde. 

•*  pickled.bble. 

"       ken 

SureelfcheedaJf 

Shiaglee 

Boards M  ft 

Naval 


imiTED  STATES  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 
FROM  CUBA— 1851. 

DniiMtio  •norto 

Candles,  tafiow  lb  715,674 

Soap 380,748 

Tobacco  maaaf'd  191,211 

Leather, 16,864 

Shoes pair  1,593 

Cables cwt  737 

Gunpowder  . . .lb  63,714 

Salt bush  5,770 

Lead lb.  6,348 

Nails 3,694,886 

Castinfs 13,806 

Otfaerlron  ....$  518,603 

Copper  Goods . .  $  1 5,887 

Drufs 56,008 

Cotton  goods...  $  85,741 

Flax 30 

Apparel 1,438 

Earthenware...  1,138 
GoBbelfc  brashes  $    8.976 

Morocco.  ..•••..  6,987 

Fire  engines ....  4,884 

Printinf  tvpes  ..  1,744 

Books  uid  owsic  10,630 

Paper 31,119 

Paints 11.830 

Glass 81.183 

Tin 8,731 

Pewter 488 

Specie 80,535 

Trnaks 3,780 

Bricks 8,693 

Cool tons  13,838 

lee $  18,380 


3,581 
56.935 
37,509 

1.799 
85 

3,713 

616 

44,491 

8,764 

Beef 1,658 

Tallow, lb.   546,767 

Butter 418.008 

Cheese 866,168 

Pork bbls.       3,364 

Hans 1b.l.837.0l9 

Laid 7,836.153 

Horses 108 

Flour bbls.      6.511 

Corn bush  889,105 

Corn  meal.. bbU.       3,398 

Bread 1,369 

»•    kegs.      3,678 

Potatoes  ....hush    66,058 

Apples bbls.      6,964 

Rice tcs.    87.618 

Cotton lb.  113,573 

Tobacco. . .  hhds.  18 

Hops lb.      1,119 

8ptriU galls.      1.478 

Beer 85,391 

Turpentine 15,071 

Furniture $    58,783 

Coaches 17,717 

Bau 673 

Saddlery 5,188 


Total  t^ue $5,839,376 

In  Amer.rea....  5,039,768 


Specie $1,013,530 

Worsted  goods..  10,988 

Silk  goods 88.538 

Ijioens 7.406 

Apparel 8,780 

Nails lb.  4.000 

Brandy  ...galls.  8,183 

Oil,  linseed....  3,311 

Cocoa lb.  98,343 

Figs 33.374 

Pepper 603.189 

Candles,  tallow  1,600 

Stearine 10,800 

Cordage 89,396 

Halt bush.  71,781 

Fuh,  dried,  ewt.  3,353 

Fish bbls.  490 


Tot.  ral.     $1,384,487 
In  Am.  TCS.  1,879.844 


Gold $     317.768 

Coffee lb  3,099.084 

Copper  ore..  $  8,740 
Copper....  pigs  8,331 
Cccion  goods .  .ft        6,080 

Silk 5,435 

Pl3rf4»ids.pcks  15,588 
Cabinet  wood..       97,580 

Dye  wood 11,509 

Rawhides 5,379 

Cocoa lb.       39,898 

Mdaseeo.  .gaUa.31,518.468 

Sugar.  bm...lb.375. 337,497 

*       whiu...  a»374,104 

Almonds 87.135 

Indigo 13,144 

Tobacco... leaf  3.396,796 

Cigars M.     168.904 

Other  lobac.lb.       88.460 


Tot.  Tal.    $17,046,837 
In.  Am.  Tos.  15,615,951 


UNITEO  STATES  EXPORT8-1861, 

BMmmMry  SUtemmU  9f  tks  v«/im ^f  tks  EntrU  ^tks 
gr»wtk,  predties,  end  SMM^fecivrs  of  tka  UniUd 
States^  during  tkt  wear  eommtMcing  en  the  Itt  day 
if  Jul9f  1850,  and  tnding  antkedOtkof  June^  1861: 

TKB   ISA. 

Flaberief— 

Whale  and  other  flih  olL 1883,485 

Spermaceti  oil 1,044,967 

Whalebone 689,668 

Spermaceti  candles 195,016 

Dried  Flah  or  cod  fisheries 367,729 

Plcklod  flsh,  or  rirer  flsheriet,  (her- 

ring,  shad,  salmon,  maokeieL 113,938 


3,894,009 


TSB  rOBBff. 

Prodnot  of  wood— 
SUres,    sbinglea,    hoards, 
scantling, hewn  timber..  9L348,681 

Otberlmnher 806,190 

Mastsand  spars 70,095 

Oak  bark  and  other  dye.. . .  355,477 
All  manoftctores  of  wood .  8,076^395 
Naval    stores,    tar,  pitdi, 

rosin,  turpentine 1,063,848 

Aahea,potandpearl. 649,001 

■  6,768,711 

Gfaiseng 100,649 

Skins  and  f\nxB 977,768 


7,8ff7,0Sl 

AOUOULTUia. 

Pzodnet  of  aaima]»— 
Beef,  tallow,  hides,  homed 

cattle $1,6894»58 

Butter  and  cheene 1,124,652 

Pork,  {pickled,)  bacon,  laid, 

liTehogs 4,308,015 

Honesandmnlea 198,155 

Sheep 18,875 

7,309,656 

Vegetable  food— 

Wheat 1,083,738 

Flour 10,524,881 

com 1,762,649 

meal 098,866 

RyemeaL 145,802 

Rye,  oats,  and  other  small 

grain  and  pulse 130,670 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread 854,386 

PoUtoes. 79,814 

ApplM 71,367 

Eke 2,170,927 

16,877,844 

Indigo 3,803 

Cotton 118,315,317 

Tobacco 9,819,351 

Hemp 89,114 

AU  other  agricultural  product*— 

Flaxseed 18,988 

Brownsngar. 99,170 

Hop* 11,636 

59,794 


145,903,778 

■▲KVrAOTVBBf. 

Wax 133.835 

Reftned  sugar. 819,588 

Chocolate 3,956 

SpiriU  Arom  grain 36,084 

Spirits  from  molaases 839,633 

Molassea. 16^ 

Vinegar 16,915 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  cider 57,975 

Linseed  oU  and  spirits  of  turpentine. . ..  146,4 10 

Household  ftamiture 862,830 

Coachef  and  other  carriages 100,421 

Hata 103,768 

Saddlery 30,100 

Tallow  candles  and  soap 609,768 

Snuffand  tobacco ^1,143,647 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes 458^ 

Cordage 63,054 

Gunpowder '154  367 

Salt 61,424 

Lead 11,774 

Iron— pigt  har,  and  nails 2]%658 

Castings. 164  436 

All  maoufhcturea  of 1,675,<»1 

Copper  and  braas 91,871 

Medicinal  drugs. 35L586 

Cotton  piece  good*— 

Printed  or  ootored $1,006,561 

Uncolored, 5,671,676 

Twist,  yam,  and  thread. . . .        37,360 
Other  manuikcturea  of . . . .      035,808 

•  7,841,905 
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Hemp  and  flax— 

Cloth  and  thFMd. 1,647 

Bags  and  all  mannlkctnrw  of ftiSTO 

Wearing  apparel 1,211894 

Earthen  and  lionewaro 93,096 

Combs  and  buttons 97,334 

Brushes 8,957 

Billiard  tables  and  appazBtOfl 1,798 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades 22,960 

Leather  and  moroooo  skins  (not  sold  per 

pound) 13,309 

Fire  engines  and  apparatoa 9,488 

Printing  presses  and  type. 71,401 

Musical  instruments..^ 55,700 

Books  and  maps 153.912 

Paper  and  sUtionery. 155,664 

PainU  and  Tarnish 109,834 

Manufiactures  of  glaai 185,436 


Tte. 2IJ25 

Pewter  and  toad !%& 

Marbto  and  stone. 41.4* 

Gold  and  silTer  and  gold  leal mSM 

Gold  and  silrer  ooln IBfimjei 

Artifldal  flowers  and  Jewelry 12L0!3 

Trunks 15.337 

Btl<±  and  lime 22,MS 

Goal * I«aj77 

Ice M6,ae5 

Artielci  not  enumerated— 

Manulkctured 3J98;A41 

Bawpiodnoe MWr898 

4.9n.sa9 

Total •196,IM9,71d 


UNITED  STATES  TONNAGE— 1850-6L 

Compnrativt  view  tf  tki  regitttrtd  and  emreiied  tonnmgt  of  tks  VmiUd  SUU» 
ployd  in  the  wkeie  Jiskerf  ;  elecy  the  yrepertien  of  the  enrolled  and  lieeneed  temnmge  emplofod 
ing  trade,  eodfiMkerjfy  mackerel JUkerf^  and  whale Jlakerf,  from  1815  U 1651,  tnelmeiwe. 
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T^^TTED  STATES  OOMBfERCIAL  STATISTICBr-'Prom  the  lateet  Acoouati  prepved  tt  the  Treaaaiy 

the  United  Statee,  and  published  by  order  of  Congreea,  we  collect  and  arrange  the  following : 

'he  number  of  American  TesselB  which  cleared  for  foreigpn  countriei  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 

»1,  was  9,^4.  of  3,200^19  tonnage,  with  a  crew  of  113,640  men,  and  3,427  boys.    The  number  of  foreign 

ssel^  10,713, 1,989,535  tons,  89,650  men,  and  1,930  boys.    Total  clearances,  American  and  foreign,  19,9B6 

wels,  S,iao,U54  tons,  303,899  men,  and  5,356  boys. 

The  number  of  American  ressels  which  niterad  in  the  same  time  was  8,951.  8,054349  tons,  113,471  men, 

L16   boys.     Number  of  foreign  vesiels  10,759,  1,930  001  tons,  90,796  men,  1,831  boys.    Total  American 

id  foreiffa  entered,  19,710  ressels,  4,903,440  tons,  204,867  men,  4,037  boys. 

STATXMSHT  OF  FOBUGN  DfPORTB  DITO  UNITXD  STATU,  TKAft  SNDINO   IST  JULY,   1861. 
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ti  Seas  It  Padfle  Ocean 

frich  Islands. 

ralla 

tiweet  Coaat 

ntand 

itic  Ocean 

n  Ulands 

n  Ocean. 

rtaln  plaeas 
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UHtTKD    ST4TB3*— NififtWAL    cmH^ffiTia    df 
routine  vi»*ij.*  i«t«R*d  ontAlLJcD  moMti.  a. 


«AJLIII. 


DuUh. 


BatfUn 
]Mpckimburg»  .- 
CJlilenbur); ^ 

French..,.,, 
Bpiin^sb .... 

Au^trmDi . . , 
BarcliuiAa  . . . 

HlFXiCUl 

Tirtie«qelBii .... 

Bnail^i^- 

New-GwTwdlnn, 

aPt>lftUae 

CJiiUsn *... 

HaWMilmi] ...... 

PeruTlan 

TfOiitLeo  *...►- 

£qu&dan&n 

O^EiL  Amifrlcau 
IjUbL*CI,.  ..  *..^^. 

h«li:aii 

pontifical..,  *».. 


Ztilrtri 


Kc: 


Ttitnl.. 


43 
47 

m 

asfi 
m 

la 

IS 

7 

0,4Pfi 

Hi 
Ji 
15 
57 
SI 

as 
tt 

7 
3 

1« 
J? 


1 

5 
3 
I 

10,7  5fl 


fc3li* 


I7.ST9 
V5,BJ^ 

109, 1  Od 
7JM 

i»5w^e«9 

t5.25g 

KT*0 
5,30] 

1>445 
9,081 

1,4,-7 

641^ 

6,<M4 

4,163 

1^533 

6d 

1,445 

4S6 


CiMml 


30 

2u7 
41 

aoe 

in 
Id 

10 

a 

100 
10?^ 
S3 
20 
A4 

3S 
HI 
8 

7 
5 

27 
II 
33 
S 
4 
4 
3 
S 


Ttam 


8,4^ 
lOO.'jIif 

5/^0 » 

S,Dli 

1,565.170 

25flf« 

4L2flO 

4  424 

IMT.^ 

7,Bii7 

4,<Vt:i 

1,:>TH 

&?4 

iKBll 
1,72a 
1,57  « 

704 
53t 
MS 
019 


.oaft^oni  lojig  I  i.&3q,."a5 


UNITED  BTAT^.— NiMitlt  ot  Vi«s*t»  »oiLt  IM, 
TMAm  aztPlfia  Jcrt-Yi  185L 


D.  ctfCSDl, 

Tlnrtal*.. 
N.  Oflfottna 
B.  CRmllna- 

0«0T1f^ll..  . , 

Florid*.. . 
Alnbamft  * 

OMo 

Mkhinn . 
WlneuDiln, 
CAiironlA. 

Tdtal . , , 


311 


10 


S  2 


3^ 


3^ 


S&l 
7 
4 

]S3 
IS 
35 

S« 
7(1 

200 
15 

130 
74 
37 
33 

6 
4 

5 

U 
1 

3e 

3 

11 

& 
1 
J 


1^7 


si 


7T.3liiW  4l» 

S^15§  00 

."iul  UO 

41,3^*3  93 

3,W>i;  iXI 

3,414  ^ 

7a,B4i5  02 

&,aao  40 

S*,U.  9  47 

l8,i>/7  fJ4 

4,43S  IT 

l.TTfl  31 

1,7^^1  H2 

1k£5  |<2 

3,369  15 

S275  63 

354  &: 

%1-I7  05 
tti,^  ro 

P  "fll  4D 
ai3  56 

2jitl6  5J4 

0,1  CIS  ^1 

7fi:flJ 

fly  frO 


UNITED  STATBS  MILITIA. 

StaH9tic9  of  the  MiUtia  Fore*  of  the  Uhittd  States 
compiled/rom  the  latent  returruy  together  vnth  the 
number  of  permanent  or  fiaed  Military  Poets  &r 
FortSf  and  the  number  o/Areenals  in  each  state. 
1852. 

Total  No.  of  ygB-fliiiiiiiihilMiA 

CommiaioMd  OOcon, 

OOeon  BliuicuuM  and  Agpo- 

StotM  OBd  TorritotiM  PHtsIm  gsta 

Maine 183....  62,850....  62,688 

New.Hampshire....  1,348....  30.803....  82,151 

Hassachusetta 540....  110,141....  110,000 

Vermont 1,088....  22.827....  23,016 

Rhode  Island 78....  14  365....  14,443 

Connecticut 456....  61.103....  61,640 

New-York 7.662....  257.631....  266,208 

New-Jersey 1.088...-  37,183....  30471 

Pennsylrania 7^18....  268,552....  276,070 

DeUwaro 447....  8,782....  0,220 

Maryland 2.307....  44.467....  46,864 

Virginia 6,404....  118.634....  125.128 

North  Carolina 4.267....  75.181....  70,448 

South  CaroUna 2.601 ....  62,618. . . .  66,200 

Georgia 3,002....  54^220....  67,312 

Florida 620....  11,602.-.  12422 

AUbama 2.832....  73,830....  76.662 

Louisiana. 1,302. . . .  42,431 ....  48^28 

Mississippi 825....  35,250....  86,084 

Tennessee 3.607. . . .  67.645. . . .  71,262 

Kentucky 4,805....  77.035....  81.840 

Ohio 2,061....  174,404.-..  176,466 

Michigan 2,708....  6U46....  63,038 

Indiana 2,861....  61,052....  63,018 

IlUnoit 4,618....  166,741....  170,860 

Wfccontin 1,804....  80,800....  82,203 

Mls»crari*.!.r.. -."...  8.010....  67,081.11!  61.000 

ArkanMB 1,100....  16,028....  17.13T 

Texas 1,248....  18,618....  10,766 

California .... ....       

Minnesota 7....  1,006....  2,003 

Oregon — — - — ....        

Utah 817....  J.868....  2,576 

New-Mexico   .... ....        

DtsLofOoiumbia...      06....  1,168....  1,248 

Total 74,069. . . .  3406;524. . .  .8.180,486 


UNTTEI)  BTATB8.— ToMM AOB  on  80tb  Jvmi,  16tt. 


Tom  aad96lhs 


The  regiiUced  reflsels  flm- 
ployed  in  the  foreign 
trade  on  the  3001  June, 
1851 


1,788^  9> 


The  enrolled  tcbmIb  em- 
ployed in  the  coasttaig 
trade  on  the  flOth  Jane,  ,  „.^  „.  ^ 
1851 1,854^7  90 

The  Uoenaed  rcisels  em- 
ployed in  the  coasting 
trade,  under  twenty 
tone,  on  the  aOthJnnei 
185L 45,658  36 


1,800,^88 


3^fi,203  OO 


The  enrolled  teBteto  em- 
ployed In  the  cod  fishery 
on  the  30th  Jnne,  1851 

The  enrolled  TeeseU  tm. 
ployed  in  the  maeicerel 
fishety  on  the  30th  June, 
1861 

The  enrolled  ▼enels"  em- 
ployed in  the  whale 
ftihefy,oa  theSOth  June 
185L.. 


Hwrr 

S51.        87,475  89 
em- 

JM>,5aB08 
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TTFITKD  BTATK8  TOMAOS. 


TlM  licmMd  TMMlt,  under 
twenty  toos,  employed 
In  the  eod  fishery  on  th« 
aOthJane,  1651 


8,140  88 


146,155  84 


Total. 


3,773,430  43 


Tbe   Ngtotered    toonam 

employed  in  the  wheie 

fishery  on  Che  30tb  June, 

1851.: rrr?     181,644  58 

The    regleteied    tonnage 

employed  other  than  in 

the  whale  fist>ery  on  the 

30th  Jane,  1851 1,544,6«9  06 


1,786,307  18 


The  eggregate  amount  of 
the  tonnage  of  the  U.  8* 
on  the  80th  Jane,  1851. 


3,778,430  43 


Whereof- 
Permanent     r^glatered 

tonnage 1,851,103  14 

Temporary     regbCered 

tonnage 375,114  00 

Total  regietered  tonnage 1,786,307  23 

Permanent  enrolled  and 

Uoeneed  tonnage 1,070,540  68 

Temporary  enrolled  and 

licensed  tonnage 13,702  18 

Total  enrolled  and   U* 


censed  tonnage., 


1,002,333  86 


Licensed  tonnage,  under 
twenty  tons,  employed 
in  the  coasting  trade. 

Licensed  tonnage,  under 
twenty  toa^  employed 
In  the  eodflahery... 

Total  lioenaed  tonnage, 
under  twenty  tone. ..  - 


45,658  36 


8^14»88 


Total 


53.799  9I 
S,T7S,ai4l 


Of  the  enrolled  and  H- 
censed  tonnage,  there 
were  employed  in  the 

Coasting  trade 1,854^17  05 

Codflshery 87,475  00 

Mackeml  fishery 50,539  02 

Whaleflabecy 


or  the  registered  tonnage, 
amounting,  as  stated 
above,  to  1,726,307  23 
tons,  there  were  em- 
ployed In  steam  naTiga- 
tion 08^300  13 

Of  the  enrolled  licensed 
tonnage,  amounting,  as 
staled  above,  to  1,008,- 
339  86  tons,  there  wrre 
employed  In  steam  navi- 
gation.       831,316  8F7 

Total  tonnage  in  steam 
narlgation -^^— __ 


UNITED  STATES.— Btatkhkiit  axniBiTiife  4  coNnaNssn  tikw  of  tr>  TOwMAon  of  tbx  SBTnuii 

OISTEICTS  OF  THa  UmITBD  StATIS  OK  THB  8UTB  iVSM,  185L 


Total  ttmnfe 
Dirtriei  of  Mcb  dnirict 

Panamaquoddy..  Me.  25.340  38 

Uaohlss ♦»  3i,876  88 

Frenchman's  Bay.  *^  34809  80 

Penobscot «  «0,809  S5 

Belfast **  44J05  23 

Bangor <«  37,571  64 

Waldoborough...  «  103^3  51 

Wiseaaset «*  19,7  W  v'6 

Bath «*  103.703  01 


Portland 

8aoo 

Kennebnok. . 

York 

Portsmouth... 
Burlington . . . 
Newburyport 

Iptwleh •• 

Olonecater ■* 

Balem *« 

Beverly « 

Marblehead « 

Boston •* 

Plymouth « 

Pail  River •» 

New-Bedfoid ** 

BamsUble •« 

Sdgartown <( 

Nantucket « 

Frovidenee. B.  I. 

Bristol «* 

Newport 

Middletown.. 
New-London. . 

Btonlngtoo *> 

New-Haven " 

Fairfield «« 

Cbamplaln. ......  N.  Y, 

flfckett'a  Harbor.     •* 

Oewego 

Niagara 


Oewagatehle.'.' 


07,571  70 

»'       v,825  88 

"     11,904  44 

«<       1.293  «6 

N.H.  25  427  54 

Vt.     8.082  31 

86.700  80 

488  55 

33.436  11 

80,498  78 

3.048  36 

4,351  51 

342,936  CO 

10,7-i3  10 

12,070  50 

131,400  46 

72  097  44 

au70  10 

36.762  71 

15.^53  55 

12.177  63 

.      •»     10.33JI  19 

.  Conn.  12,757  53 

.      **     4n,4<i7  67 

S0  30i5l 

18  3)P  44 

84.403  00 

4.907  70 

71  •5  98 

86  883  V] 

6I.V04 

688  01 

1,085,34 


D'mtnei 
Buffalo  Creek.. 


Sag  Harbor *^ 

Oreenport ** 

New  York « 

Cape  Vincent....  <* 

Gold  Spring *^ 


Total . 

of  each  d'ftiirt 

.  N.  Y.  43,603  13 


12.806  00 
7301  11 
931,193  74 
8.406  10 
2,6U'4  13 


Perth  ^mboy....  N.J.  32.765  80 


Bridgetown ** 

Burlington ** 

Camden ^ 

Newark « 

Little  Bgg  Harbor.     «* 
Great  Bgg  Harbor.     •» 

Philadelphia. Pa.  382.4 i8  0) 

Prewine  Isle «       8,310  35 

Pitubucg ««     53,734  34 

Wilmington DeL    6.816  67 

New-CasUe **       5,064  10 


14  835  07 
6  707  a<i 

15,t«3  41 
5.773  33 
6  630  86 

16.4M  79 


Oxford 

.    ma. 

iou,oii  ir« 
1A636  45 

Vienna 

14,400  87 

Snow  mil 

9.851  59 

fe»L  Haiy's 

Town  Creek..., 

t« 

2,200  48 

ci 

3,W4  73 

Annapolis 

u 

8.659  58 

.  D.C.  23,903  46 

Alexandria 

.    Va. 

10,111  W 

Norfolk 

t. 

23.6rtl  25 

Peten>b">rg 

u 

8,927  41 

Richmond 

u 

6335  14 

Yorktown 

u 

5,241  62 

Tappahannock.. 

u 

5.6.i0  60 

Accomack  C.  H . 

u 

4,3  1  78 

East  River. 

u 

1.0-|0  H4 

Ynoeomlco 

,      u 

8.388  57 

Cherrystone 

w 

l.(»37  18 

WheeliQg 

w 

3.923  80 

Wilmington.... 

.  N.  a  12.387  4  > 

ti 

4891  65 

Wrtshlngton 

6,615  58 

EdenNin 

l.l-iS  08 

Camden 

12,810  52 

Dwtnet 

Reaufnrt N.  O.   2,414  M 

Plymouth *•       S,M)7  60 

Ocmcoke »       1,488  IS 

Charleston a.a  31,010  37 

Georgetown **       3;zn  19 

Beaufort «  — 

Pavannah Ga.  »,JH5  60 

Bunbuiy *♦  — 

Brnnswlek •*  480  67 

Hardwick «  — 

St.  Hai7*e «       1,480  87 

Pensacola Fla.     3,338  70 

dt.  AncusUae....     *»  — 

8t.Mark*s "         88100 

St.  John's •»         «W« 

AppaiachieoU. ...      »      2.0»  30 

KiyWeet «       4,460  » 

Mobile Ala.S7JSr«i 

Pearl  River Miss.    1^  ^ 

VicKsburg •*         1«4B 

NewOrieans La.  251,009  14 

Teche "       1384  78 

Nashville Tenn.  3.587  67 

Louisville Ky.   12,037  00 

SU  Louis Mo.   34,065  46 

Chicago HI.    83.103  45 

Cuyahoga Ohio  36,070  30 

Sanducky "       4^56  38 

GindnnatI "     14,161  18 

Miami "       3,836  18 

netroit Mich.  40,319  46 

»flehl<imackhia&.     *'       1,455  40 

Galveston Texas    3,667  16 

Point  Isabel **         657  40 

Salttria «*  588a 

Astoria O'gn    1^063  tt 

SanFraneisoo....   CaL  58.t«8  54 

Sonora. **  378  43 

Milwaukie. Wia.    8JM6  10 

3,r7i,4att 
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STATKMXMT  09  DOXlBnO  XXPOBTS  FROM  UIOTCD  8TATB9»  TKAB  ENDING  JUNI   80,   1861. 


WdiraXft   CXPOSTED. 


TOTAL  r*LtPi   OP   IHlllMTlO  llPailti^ 


i*r  tnteb  pbwtir 


Tttl»lA *».**...,.„,,. ..»»,,* 

I'ruAaift ,,».„.... , , , , , 

BwedsD  and  itori»*j , ,  * 

ewedJfh   West  Judlei ..**.-*.„, 

Ij^^nmark .  * , » ***,........„,.,.., 

Diiili-li  Writ  Indtiri.,,. 

UuiM  Tovut, , .  „ , ,  H . . , . . 

Iloilwct 

Daieh  KbM  IihU**....  .,..,., .»„„.. 

lJ«tch  W*e«tliidlHi _.. 

tiiutcb  OulaniL. .....,,...,.,,». 

Bt'lsflum..... ,..,...... .„, ,.,. 

P^nglmid. . . , . . , ,  ^ . 

^uLJund. ...  * .....i  ^,*, , 

Jrulin^d. . .,..,,.,..,... .,..,*,*,. 

f  iibfititar,  ...*.......„....„.., 

WiiltJi ........ ......  ...........  „„..„. 

BriLitti  EiiM  Indint 

Oipa  of  fptJod  Hope. ,,,... . 

Maufftlua... 

HoodnnM 

BrllUli  Oiilnu»„ 

BriHuh  Wi-*t  [Ddk 

Caraiid«...,. , 

Britisih  /LmerloftD  Colonle* 

7ran{!e  on  tho  AtliDtit. ..,...,.,.  ****  . . . . 

Wraare  an  tbe  MedUvrnDOUi. . ........... 

I^ncb  West  f (td'krtn. ......  ^ .,.,  h  ........ . 

HlqQ'-lon  find  oLtier  Fj!«Dc^h  FkbcriH. . 

Fr^iKh  GuUcu , . . 

BourtHjn  F . .  - ., , . . ......  i. ,. , . , 

Bpniji  OD  (be  A  tLantte,^ **. ........ 

Spuiii  nu  thn  UH  it^rrun^m] 

Tru>i,'nirifi^  KE^'l  othfii'  t^narif^Q . . . .  >^ * 

MtLoitiM.  kod  Pliitlpplou  lal&odfl ..,.«..   . ..  * 

Cub* . . , . .  H . . ....,........„,,,*♦*..* 

Other  SpsAlib  Wtgt  iDdJtt.^  ,^^ .......... 

Pwiu?« - 

MudC^irA'. Ir...    .. Kr-    *•** 

TtyA  »aA  oLhf r  ktant^ . . , - 

Cap(^  d«  Vnd  Idtiindj »< 

ItalT  generkll/ 

Bieilj ,... 

SudlDl*....   ., 

TrieMO  ttid  other  Auf triau  Adiindc  (>«^«1». . 
Tiii^<^J»  L«Tuit,  ^C. . .,,...--  ^ .......»- . 

MtjU **.^^* ^. 

MexSoa...  ,. , 

€eatnt  EfjpubJic  of  America. . ....,,....., 

Vtrm  GteudA....... ..,...,,., 

irRHKBela.. .  .....„..,,.,.........*-*.*. 


1 1I«pubUe,, 
Arnntln*  Bap  abtk . 
iSBl 


ChLnft..,.  .*, . ........p.., 

Wrii  lodfFi  genenUIf  ^.-^  w.. 
South  Aia erica  genenltf-,.  ■ . . 

Afli  |tf *n«?riillj 

ATrtC*  (fflJ'fTBUf. *.. 

Suuth  Seotf  and  PAdOc  Oceui  ^ 

TdfctL — 


Ids,  ee 

£01.000 

451,070 

41».tl37 

3.7J4 
4a,0ft3 

73B,wi3 

B7,638 

«,7*i5 

ltt,-(.544 

80I.3SG 

6B,474 

IMU 

.^7,476 

!Ki0»Tftl 

3.3US 

]0%2m 
I,3d0  447 

7&r,O03 

SL84LsSK3 

a5,K>4 

403^'^3£ 

K175,^M9 
ffi>]fl40 


$i27a,5BH 
7i,3l7 

a,344 

07,iTS 

4^X414 

36a:u4 

?  74.3 1  (5 

l.NJ6,tlcj7 
3&3i,:t63 

3,^250  '^m 

2,73 1  9^ 

7(JS77a 


3.3411, 

4.3Qft,fi#3 
4,775 

100.553 

10O194 

Sl,3ffT 

1^115 

4,S'il* 

e3fl;fi43 
3fl,43e 
174Saf7 
7W,741 

ti7,7lO 

aiJ07 
I9(k3l7 
,37.010 

ea,44a 

44,«16 

8,175 


fTo^aiii 


....  I  i!  37,934,A3a    i5n.7fr»,  170  |1  A.SSO 


iMe,u^'4 

t^,4ii 

7ati,»iriJ 
a  Ah', 

li,4UA,B0i 

1,91  J. i|: 
a.i.4» 

3t^1  LlKI 

T7ftiJ- 
ft4,r«i 

54iU£64 

a.a^/4.3a 

735,01  W 

SBli,S7U 

3JI& 

4X093 

05^.713 
4,457,S3I 

r\5«o 

1S5.M4 

£.s3B,a7a 

P6MI0 
]»J,34* 

SM7Q 
1J30JC14 

41,713 

2,3tt5,67A 

i,«7fl  3Te 
i.oH.esa 

3i3.30t 

2,.V)7jal 

«fl4,770 

3'i,71I 
«593^ 

i,aoft.eT7 

3J55.9I5 
7«,8^ 
3(1  J  WF 
7«*ti«i 

1,245,3A1 


fl,40&,7y4 
80,109 

mi,0S7 

9^944 
A405,«M 

2,S0T,fl94 

2,7t'9,393 


134^,563 


a5,oaO|Si 


l],75fi>»14 


330,047 

1,736.^31 
4], 743 

3iu,6^ 
aj3e5,5T3 

]02,^fft4 
l,*m,3Tfl 

!LfiOTj01 
&H.770 

3,12H.BGIS 

340,7«| 

S,1bl1M0 

70,035 

30,190 

7D,S§S 

l.tMVlOl 

frJJ,t4a 


fHWJM0.7ll 
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SUPPLY  or  GOAL  FOB  LOUISIANA. 


CANADUN  COMMEBGE. 


FOBSXOV  TBAOK  07  CiLHAOA— Ihpobtb  noK 
Gbbat  Bbitaxr  ahd  Umitb©  Statb§. 


CofliM, 

kifidt. 


u.a 
t4,384....|115,7}ti 


kinda. . 


Tern .- 

ToliBceo,  unmanufketarad. 

Do.,  auaHfMiared 

Salt 

HortM,  (daty  90  par  nal) 

Cheese 

Salt  meal..... 

For 

GlaM 

Leather,  tanned 

Oil 

Paper 

Book*  (free) 

Dried  fruit 

Cotton  maaufacturee. 
Leather       do. 
India  rubber..^..... 
Iron  and  hardware... 

Machinery 

Linen 

Silk 

Wool 

CoaU 

Hide 

Flax,  hemp  and  tow, 

Tallow 

Horsef,  (free) 

Cotton  wool 


146,M8. 
8,819. 
84,764. 
798. 
1,798. 
81,00. 

9^9981 

88. 

.     55,358. 

.     49.548. 

47.893. 

.   119.160. 

.     58,978. 

59.990. 

34,780. 

9,965,188. 

34,188. 

168. 

1,987,808. 

8,889. 

409.898. 

,   8^,644. 

9,S65.:)48. 

,     97,994. 

--■     784. 

.     45,576. 

4.818. 

798. 

684. 


...978,8M 
...  34,078 
...949.968 
...  59,035 
...377,918 
...  87,517 
...  14.398 
...  17.908 
...  4.758 
...  46.818 
...  39,498 
...148.091 
...  TT,980 
...  48,304 
...880,111 
...  53.893 
..  938,780 
...159,709 
...  70.684 
...478.986 
...161,100 
...  44,798 
...  14.408 
...542,378 
...  73,054 
...905,114 
...  81.074 
...188.849 
...  87,978 
...  34.484 
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Carriages 

Coin  and  bnltion 10,I40....488.7M 

8etdert'  fooda 16,584.. ..1«^ 

Wheat.... 479.. ..884,486 
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&': 


.  81,618.. 
.  783,840.. 
.3^904,888., 


..  96Ln« 

1.08MW 


Number,  *e 

Horaei •* 318,511 

Cowa <• 1I4,99S 

Butter 145.80B....  56|88 

Wool —  — .  32 

EfM —     ....  OB^TO 

oSer  article. H934....  50.884 

Wheat 149;5I3.... 458.988 

Flour 886,848... 1.12J1« 

Barley  and  rye JT^tM""  S*4m 

Bean*  and  peaa 37418 .^]Sl 

Oat« TT7. —    .-..1»,5J 

Other  articles 89,388....  «,» 

Maoufaetorea 316 45,884 

Other  articles,  not  enomer- 

ated 5,880..-.  28,888 

In  1849  the  exports  IVom  the  United  Statae  la 
Canada,were  84,971,490 ;  in  1890.  t0,544.m  aai 
in  1B51,  88.865.764.  The  total  imaorto  m  1851. 
ehiefly  lh>m  Grant  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  were  $21,436,780.  and  the  total  exports, 
chiefly  to  Qreat  BrJtaia  aad  the  Uohad  Siana, 
ware  113,810,804. 


MISCEUiANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

I.— SUPPLY  OF  COAL  FOR  LOUISIANA. 

Some  fime  ago,  Hamilton  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  prepared  for  ofar  pages  a  pn^ 
upon  thia  intereating  subject,  addressing  it  to  Maunsel  White,  of  New-Orieana. 
By  some  means  or  other  the  paper  never  reached  our  possession  until  it  had  ^- 
peared  in  another  quarter.  We  were,  therefore,  not  anxibas  about  its  pohliea- 
tion,  and  let  it  Ue  upon  the  table  subject  to  call  As  the  subject,  howerer,  is 
still  fresh  in  interest,  and  as  perhaps  some  moTement  will  be  made  in  it  the  com- 
ing winter,  we  conclude  to  present  it  in  full  to  our  readers.  It  is  oertainly  a 
great  matter  if  coal  can  be  furnished  to  our  planters  at  from  25  to  35  cents  per  bar- 
rel, and  the  kind  in  question  has  been  proved  by  an  intelligent  planter  to  be  un- 
surpassed for  eveiy  other  purpose  than  the  blacksmith's  shopw— (Ed.) 

'*  Thus  far,  shipments  of  coal  from  the  Ohio  river  have  very  often  been  attended 
with  heavy  losses,  and  have  rarely  resulted  in  such  profits  as  would  justify  the 
investment  of  capital  in  the  business.  The  demand  has  been  uncertain,  and  the 
expenses  and  risks  have  been  enormous. 

With  the  present  means  of  transportation,  the  costs  of  coals  from  the  Bfenon- 
gahela  at  your  city  levee,  or  at  the  shore  of  the  plantation,  nverages  full  ibity 
cents  the  barrel.  From  Cannelton,  Rose  Harbor  and  Caseyviae,  the  cost  has 
averaged  about  thirty  cents  the  bushel.  The  cost  of  the  Upper  Ohio  coals  can- 
not be  reduced  to  any  extent,  if  at  all.  Indeed,  the  probabilities  are  that  this 
cost  will  be  increased.  Above  Louisville,  the  river  will  allow  the  transportation 
of  coals  only  for  a  few  months  in  the  spring  and  fall,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  our 
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oofll?  mercbanto  here,  tbe  flatboato  can  nerer  be  superseded,  Ibr  this  purpose,  bj 
any  other  means  of  conveyance. 

By  the  use  of  other  and  better  instruments,  and  the  adoption  of  the  method* 
that  have  obtained  in  Eneland,  for  many  years,  the  cost  of  the  lower  Ohio  coal 
could  be  reduced  full  one-tnird,  and  perhaps  even  lower.  But  these  instnunenti 
are  costly,  and  the  business,  to  be  profitable,  must  be  carried  on  largely,  con* 
Unuously,  and  with  the  utmost  economy.  The  capital  required  would  be  at 
least  $100,000,  and  no  individual  or  company  could  safely  make  such  an  outlay 
without  fint  securing  a  market  at  certain  times,  places  and  prices.  There  may 
be  now  a  sufficient  demand,  but  there  must  be  needful  arrangements  between  the 
producers  and  consumers. 

The  New-Orleans  consumption  of  Ohio  river  coals,  (including  the  tributaries 
of  the  Ohio,)  is  stated  to  be  3,600,000  bushels  yearly,  and  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent.  The  consumption  at  the  sugar  plantations  ui 
BOW  very  limited.  You,  better  than  I,  can  estimate  what  it  would  be,  if  the  sup* 
ply  was  certain,  and  at  reduced  prices.  I  understand  that  three  cords  of  wood, 
in  addition  to  the  onlinaiy  supply  of  bagasse,  are  required  to  make  a  hogshead  of 
sugar.  We  reckon  ten  bushels  of  coal,  properly  used,  as  fully  equal  in  evapora- 
tive power  to  a  cord  of  our  dry  wood.     Your  wood  is  said  to  be  inforior  to  ours. 

without  any  means  of  making  an  accurate  calculation,  I  suppose  that,  for 
the  next  five  yean,  the  plantations  in  your  state  that  can  be  reached  by  coal 
boats,  will  produce  an  average  of  200,000  hogsheads  yearly.  At  ten  cents  the 
bushel  for  coals--equal  to  less  than  $1  the  cord  for  wood — the  former  would 

Sobabhr  soon  supersede  the  latter  on  these  plantations,  and  there  would  arise  a 
mand  for  6,000,000  bushels  yearly. 

If  the  suear  planters  find  it  good  policy  to  refine  their  sugars,  and  retain  th« 
waste  and  3ie  profits  of  their  refinement,  tbe  demand  for  coals  would  be  largely 
increased.  The  sugar  refineries  at  New- York  and  Boston  pay  from  $5  to  $6.50 
per  ton  for  coals.  Those  at  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  pay  about  $2,60.  Yoa 
may  obtain  it,  when  you  and  your  neighbors  choose  to  give  us  the  needful  as- 
sistance, at  less  than  $8  per  ton.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  condensation  and  re* 
finement  of  your  sugars  on  the  plantation,  and  by  the  use  of  our  cheap  fuel,  will 

g've  you  a  grreat  advantage  over  foreign  producers,  who  cannot  get  fuel  at  these 
w  prices.  The  saving  of  carriage  en  the  waste,  and  tbe  cost  of  double  pack- 
ing, would  be  equal  to  a  handsome  profit.  Besides,  your  finished  product  need 
not  then  be  taken  out  of  the  nearest  line  between  the  producer  and  consumer. 
Most  of  our  western  merchants  are  now  supplied  by  New- York,  Boston  and  St. 
Louis.  If  you  will  complete  the  process,  you  or  we,  shall  save  at  least  our 
freight  or  commission,  and  something  on  interest  and  insurance. 

If  such  should  be  your  movement,  and  if  we  of  the  lower  Ohio  are  the  only 
parties  who  can  largely  reduce  the  price  of  your  fuel,  there  is  eveiy  reason  why 
we  should  soon  begm  to  act  in  concert  and  aid  each  other.  Although  we  are 
aware  that  our  coal  business  must  increase  with  wonderful  rapidity,  we  dare  not 
BOW  risk  the  fiuetuations  in  your  markets  without  preliminaiy  arrangements.  W« 
care  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  your  city  speculators  and  monopousts. 

You,  theconsumera  of  coals,  are  now  paying  on  the  average  not  less,  perhaps^ 
than  fifty-five  cents  the  barrel.  You  have  no  assurance  in  the  summer  that  you 
can  get  a  winter's  supply  at  $1,00  the  barrel,  and  therefore  lay  in  your  fall  stock 
of  wood.  Now,  if  you  can  organize  an  association  of  consumers,  who  will  agree 
to  take  a  certain  and  large  quantity  of  our  coals  at  not  over  thirty-five  cents  tha 
barrel,  we  can,  beyond  question,  take  immediate  measures  to  furnish  a  full  sup- 
ply for  the  next  season.  If  you  will  furnish  the  necessary  capital  at  your  le^ 
rate  of  interest,  with  the  security  that  the  coal  lands  and  instruments  and  quan- 
tity of  the  producers  would  afford,  you  could  obtain  the  supply  as  low,  probably^ 
as  twenty-five  cents  the  barrel.  If  you  would  form  an  association  to  purchase 
the  lands  and  instruments  and  then  rent  both  to  responsible  lessees,  you  could* 
as  I  think,  be  furnished  with  stipulated  quantities  at  less  than  twenty  cents  the 
barrel.  If  this  result  can  be  obtained,  the  modus  operandi  is  entitled  to  the  earnest 
consideration  of  your  citizens  and  planters. 

Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  means  used  for  moving  coals  in  England, 
cannot  but  wonder  at  the  low  prices  at  which  they  are  sold.    They  am  taken 
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from  leaini  averaging  leM  than  three  feet  in  thickness,  at  many  hundreds  of  leet 
''under  the  grass,"  with  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
shafts,  engines  and  rail-roads ;  pay  a  high  rent  to  the  land-owners ;  are  thf*n  of- 
ten Uken  on  rail-roads  to  the  harges,  and  by  these  to  vessels  on  tide-water. 
Cheap  labor  and  capital  have  far  less  influence  in  prodacing  low  prices,  than  la- 
bor and  capital-saving  instruments  and  systematic  arrangements.  Too  can 
adopt,  and  perhaps  improve  the  roads,  **  staiths,"  barges,  steam-tugs,  See.,  now 
used  there.  For  $200,000  you  can  buy  5,000  acres  of  accessible  coal  land  on 
the  Tread- water  and  Saline  rivers,  and  prepare  all  the  instruments  needed  for  a 
supply  of  four  millions  of  bushels  yearly.  The  same  quantity  of  coals  in  the 
mines  of  Northumberland  or  Lancaster,  that  could  be  had  from  these  5,000  acres, 
and  the  instruments  required  for  moving  these  English  coals  from  their  native 
bed  to  tide-water,  would  cost  some  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  The  difierenee 
in  the  amount  of  labor  required  in  working  the  respective  mines,  and  in  your 
favor,  would  be  more  than  an  equivalent  to  the  diflierence  in  the  price  of  labor 
and  capital  against  you.  The  average  cost  of  coals  in  England  at  the  points  of 
consumption,  is  about  eleven  cents  the  bushel.  You  can  get  coals  of  an  equiva- 
lent quality  at  ten,  and  probably  eight  cents  the  bushel,  and  without  any  redue- 
tion  in  the  rates  of  home  labor  and  capital. 

There  is  a  very  prevalent  opinion  in  your  markets  that  cur  open  burning  coals 
are  worth  less  than  the  caking  coals  of  Pittsburgh.  The  difference  in  value  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  ^'ve  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  You  and  others  who 
have  carefully  used  both,  know  that  this  opinion  is  the  result  of  interest  or  igno- 
rance— ours  has  more  evaporative  power  than  that  of  Pittsburgh.  The  very  quali- 
ties that  make  the  latter  superior  for  blacksmith  purposes — ^that  is,  the  m^ing  of 
a  hollow  fire— depreciate  it  for  the  evaporation  of  water.  Each  Idnd  requires  a 
different  treatment.  Your  consumers  were  first  supplied  with  the  caking  coal, 
and  fitted  all  their  apparatus  for  its  use — with  the  same  apparatus  they  could  not 
vse  the  anthracite  coals  at  all ;  and  with  the  same  reason  that  they  condemn 
ours,  might,  as  did  once  the  Philadelphians,  declare  that  the  anthracite  coals 
would  never  be  burned  until  the  last  conflagration.  Professor  Johnson,  howev- 
er, fixes  very  nearly  the  relative  values  of  the  several  kinds,  and  experience 
will  teach  your  consumers  how  best  to  manage  each.  I  may  remark  here  that 
the  number  of  seams  of  coal  on  the  lower  margin  of  the  Illinois  coal  basin,  is 
now  estimated  by  some  as  high  as  eighteen,  and  probably  contain  most  of  the  va- 
rieties of  the  cannel,  open,  burning  and  caking  at  the  mines  of  Chamberlin  and 
Caldwell,  six  miles  up  the  Saline  river ;  and  only  three  miles  from  Uie  Ohio,  six 
strata  have  been  discovered, — ^three  above  high  water  and  three  below,~<one  of 
the  upper  being  five  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  in  all  twenty-eight  and  a  half  feet 
thick.  Over  one  million  of  bushels  can  be  taken  out  of  every  acre  of  this  land. 
As  to  convenience,  quality,  and  quantity,  there  are,  perhaps,  no  eoal  mines  in 
the  world  equal  to  these.  What  is  of  more  importance  to  you,  they  are  accessi- 
ble to  your  sugar  planters  for  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year.  From  that 
point,  as  I  apprehend,  the  supply  of  coals  is  to  be  obtained,  not  only  for  your 
market,  but  for  the  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  as  Lieut.  Mauiy  thinks,  for 
the  Isthmus  ports  on  the  Pacific.  Our  Cannelton  coals  will  be  required  by  pass^ 
ing  boats  and  by  home  manufacturers.  We  have  a  site  above  overflow,  and 
^rfectly  healthy.  In  these  respects,  we  hav^  thd  advantage  of  our  rivals  on  the 
fi>aline.  Big  Muddy  and  Treadwater.  We  have  a  further  advantage  in  the  "  dip- 
Of  our  strata  towards  the  river,  which  saves  us  the  entire  expense  of  drainage. 
1  bese  advantages  may,  for  some  years,  make  up  for  the  additional  distance  of  two 
Hundred  miles  from  your  market. 

In  concluding  this  hasty  letter,  allow  me  to  request  you  to  exchange  views  with 
nn?«^^?*'"'P  ?.^'"S  ^"®'*^'  °"  ^^"  subject,  and  if  you  should  agree  with  me  that 
SSL^K.iil'*  *"  important  to  you,  we  may  be  able  to  adopt  some  plan  by  which 
tney  ahaU  be  sent  to  your  plantations  at  a  low  cost.  ^  *-         ^ 

Very  truly  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 
^ Haviltok  Smith." 

!^^^or^^i^^3.^}l^  ^9oifig  letter,  Mr.  P.  Chamlwrlain  has  handed  in«  thm  fUlowiof 
•5  the  river,    itl  fLT^ii!*'^"*  '^^  '^">  '»>•  Saline  and  Treadwater.  al  the  «Q<ar  planlatiODt 

^  ouaineaa  at  the  Treadwater  (torn  iu  confflaneeiMnt. 
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8.-H18TORY  AND  USES  OF  GITANO— ITS  MANAGEMENT.  AND  HOW 
FAK  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  SOUTH. 

The  foHowmg  admirable  letter  from  the  Hon.  A.  Davis,  of  Maryland,  was 
communicated  to  the  HonbU.  W.  Brooke  and  J.  D.  Freeman,  of  Miss.,  with  per- 
mission to  publish. 

"  Guano  is  the  deposit  of  innumerable  sea  fowl,  and  some  amphibious  animals 
whose  food  consists  almost  entirely  of  marine  shells  and  fish,  chiefly  upon  islands 
in  the  South  Pacific  ocean.  It  has  been  preserved  in  its  gieatest  purity  near  the 
Peruvian  coast,  from  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  most  total  absence  of  rain 
or  moisture,  both  coastwise  and  inland,  in  a  considerable  portion  of  that  country. 
Other  guanos  have  been  found  south  of  Peru  ;  and,  recently,  a  Mexican  guano 
has  been  introduced  into  the  port  of  Baltimore,  but  whether  from  the  Pacific  or 
Gulf  coast  I  have  not  learned.  All  of  these — the  Chilian,  Patagonian,  and  Mexi- 
can— have  been  pronounced  by  chemists  (and  experiment,  so  fiir  as  my  obser- 
vation extends,  confirms  the  correctness  of  the  opinion)  inferior  to  the  Peruvian, 
doubtless  owing  to  the  presence  df  rain  and  moisture  in  all  those  countries,  which 
is  almost,  as  before  stated,  totally  unknown  upon  the  coast  of  Peru. 

Its  use  in  Peru  as  a  manure  has  been  long  known  ;  but  its  application  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  irrigation,  which  is  necessary  in  that  hot  and  arid  country  for 
the  development  of  its  fertilixing  power.  Its  introduction  into  England  and  the 
United  States  is  of  vexr  recent  date.  The  first  cargo  imported  into  Baltimore 
— it  being,  I  believe,  the  first  in  the  United  States^-was  in  the  year  1844.  It 
was  at  first  used  with  caution  and  in  very  limited  quantities,  from  the  twofold 
reason  of,  first,  its  high  cost,  and,  secondly,  the  doubt  with  practical  farmers  of 
the  possibility  of  so  nnaU  a  quantity  of  "  dust**  exerting  such  wonderful  power 
upon  vegetation  as  it  was  represented  to  do. 

I  believe  the  honorable  Senator  Pearce,  of  Kent  county.  Col.  Capron,  of  Laurel, 
Prince  George's  county,  and  Edward  Stabler,  of  Sandy  Spring,  in  this  (Montgom- 
ery) county,  have  the  honor  of  being  the  first,  or  among  the  first,  in  this  state,  to 
give  the  result  of  their  experiments  to  the  public.  These  will  be  found  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Farmer's  Library,  and  the  first  volume,  new  series,  of  the  American 
Farmer,  and  are  interesting  as  well  for  the  general  success  of  the  first  application 
of  guano,  as  for  the  foilure  or  transient  benefit  in  some  of  the  experiments  then 
made.  The  failure  then,  as  well  as  the  failure  of  similar  experiments  since  made, 
is  now  well  underbtood  to  result  from  a  too  tuperfidal  application  of  the  guano, 

Eatimate  of  espentet  of  one  trip  of  a  atxam-tug  of  400  tons,  of  a  capacity  for  towing  tigkifiiU* 
boats  with  75,000  bushels  of  coal.  The  time  occupied  should  be  about  SO  days^'One  month  is 
allowed. 


1  pilot  and  assistant $150 

9  engineers  and  assisUnts 150 

18  firemen  and  deck  Usnds 300 

Captain 75 

Mate  and  carpe  n ter . . . . « 40 

Cook  and  cabin  boy 40 

8,000  bashels  roal,  cost  on  board  3e 340 

Wood  fbrkittdUng 50 

Provisions 200 

Wear  and  tear  of  boau  and  lines 850 

Insurance 00 


Incidental  expenses — 

highest  estimate $315 

Cost  of  one  trip $9,000 

Etf  ht  trips  the  year 16,000 

Cost  of  000.000  bushels  on  board,  at  4c., 

including  cost  of  flatboats 94,000 

Cost  of  000,000  bosbels  at  planutlons, 
0}c.  per  bushel,  or  10|e.  per  bbl $40,000 


The  receipts  ibr  upward  flrelght  estimated  equal  to  interest  on  capital. 

This  estimate  is,  probably,  high  enough  if  the  business  was  well  managed.  The  snbstitntion 
of  barges  for  fiatboats  would  considerably  lessen  the  cost.  Mr.  Lamb,  who  delivered  stone  flrom 
our  Cannelton  quarries,  at  the  United  States  Navy  Yard,  Memphis,  tried  each  method,  and  the 
result  was  a  large  saving  by  using  the  steamboat  and  barges.  This  method  Is  now  adopted  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  Pomeroy  mines,  in  supplying  Cincinnati,  and  T  understand  to-day,  that  a 
company  has  been  formed  to  transport  coals  from  the  Monongahela  to  Ciucinnsti  io  the  same 
manner. 

The  obtaining  of  a  cheap  and  certain  supply  of  coals  on  the  Mississippi  River,  is  now  seen 
to  be  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  your  eity,  tflrom  which  trtde  is  now  attracted  by  the 
eastern  cities,  through  their  new  channels  of  communication  with  this  valley.  The  freights  to 
and  from  your  city  must  be  reduced,  or  you  may  lose  the  best  part  of  your  business.  Is  there 
any  way  by  which  these  freights  can  be  largely  reduced,  other  than  by  the  substitution  of  coals 
Ibr  wood  for  river  steamboato,  and  a  redaction  of  price  ia  the  eost  of  your  coals  for  steam- 
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MoiitMr0  here,  as  well  as  moiHurt  in  Peni,  has  been  foond  by  experience  i 
fazy  to  its  full  development  This  is  obtained  here  by  burying  the  guano  with 
the  plow,  several  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  beyond  the  influenee 
of  the  sun  and  drying  winds  to  which  our  climate  is  subject.  Some  judicious 
practical  farmers  say  eight  or  ten  inches  is  not  too  deep,  though  I  have  no  prac- 
tical experience  myself  in  so  great  a  depth.  I  am  confident  that  a  depth  of  lems 
than  four  inches  in  our  climate,  for  a  summer  crop,  will  hazard  the  expected 
benefit  from  its  use. 

Since  the  successful  experiment  of  Mr.  Stabler  upon  his  single  acre  of  wheat, 
detailed  in  his  letter  of  September,  1845,  already  referred  to,  from  the  applicatioa 
of  the  previous  autumn,  the  use  of  guano  has  steadily  and  rapidly  increased  in 
this  county,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  and  tide-water  counties,  both  on  the  eastern 
and  western  shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  it  has  also  rapidly  extended  into  the 
state  of  Virginia.    From  a  single  cargo  in  1844,  and  but  two  or  three  in  1846, 
brought  into  the  port  of  Baltimore,  such  has  been  the  popularity  of,  and  growing 
demand  for,  this  wonderful  manure,  that  during  the  year  1851— a  period  of  only 
■even  years  from  its  first  introduction — the  import  into  the  same  port  bad  run  np 
to  the  large  quantity  of  25,000  tons,  which  was  all  sold  at  the  high  price  of  ^6 
to  $48  per  legal  ton  from  the  vessel.     In  this  county— with  a  population  of  less 
than  16,000  souls — ^from  the  small  experiment  already  referred  to,  and  one 
or  two  others  not  given  to  the  public,  last  year  at  least  1,500  tons,  at  a  coat 
of  975,000,  were  bought  by  our  farmers.    The  result  has  been,  an  increase  since 
1845  of  at  least  two  hundred  per  cent,  upon  the  wheat  crop — ^the  crop  to  which  it 
is  chiefly  applied.    Upon  old  worn-out  land,  long  considered  worthless,  the  effeci 
has  in  many  instances  been  magical,  frequently  producing  from  twenty  to  twen- 
ty-five bushels  of  wheat  from  a  single  application  of  250  iba.  per  acre,  where  not 
a  return  for  the  seed  sown  could  have  been  expected  before.     The  usual  mode  c^ 
application  is  to  separate  the  fine  guano  from  the  lumps  with  a  sieve  or  r.  UU.\  <a 
plasterer's  riddle  is  a  convenient  implement  ;)  then  with  a  watering  pot,  with  a 
rose  to  it,  moisten  the  mass  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  dust  from  flying.     The 
lumps  can  easily  be  produced  with  a  maul  or  hammer,  if  left  in  mass  for  a  day  or  two, 
after  beine  pretty  freely  watered.   Then  sow  the  guano  with  the  hand  (the  ground 
of  course  being  first  prepared)  pari  patnt  with  the  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  from  two 
to  three  hundred  pounds  per  acre,  and  both  plowed  in  together  three  or  four  inch- 
es deep,  with  a  shovel  plow,  or  a  long-toothed  cultivator.     To  obtain  the  above 
quantity  with  sufficient  precision,  I  lay  oflfmy  sround  in  lands  of  seven  strides,  or 
twenty-one  feet,  passing  up  and  down  on  either  side,  at  a  moderate  pace,  and 
finishing  in  the  middle,  with  a  handful  at  each  cast.     Some  prefer  before  sowing 
to  mix  a  peck  or  more  of  plaster  of  Paris  with  each  bag  of  guano,  [the  bags  aver- 
aging about  160  lbs.,]  and  think  its  action  both  improved  and  prolonged.    The 
experiment  is  worthy  of  trial,  though  I  have  succeeded  satisfactorily  without,  not 
having  the  plaster  at  hand. 

Besides  the  wheat  crop,  guano  has  been  successfully  applied  to  com,  rye,  oats, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  garden  vegetables,  and  also  tobacco.  Although  it  gives 
a  vigorous  growth  to  the  latter  crop,  yet  it  imparts  a  coarse  texture,  unfavorable 
to  the  long-established  reputation  of  our  fine  silky  Maryland  tobacco.  Com  and 
potatoes  being  gross  feeders  and  of  quick  growth,  require  a  larger  supply  than 
wheat,  say  from  three  to  four  hundred  pounds  per  acre,  turned  under  with  the 
large  two  or  three  horse  plow,  unless  combined  with  other  manures,  except 
lime  and  ashes,  both  of  which  seem  to  be  unfriendly  to  some  of  the  valuable 
salU  contained  in  guano.  But  with  bone-dust,  bam-yard  and  sUble  manure,  it 
acts  promptly  and  powerfully.  The  finest  crop  of  wheat  I  ever  made  was  fiom 
a  dressing  of  guano  and  bone-dust,  and  the  finest  crop  of  timothy  I  ever  saw 
WW*  from  a  like  combination. 

V arioug  opinions  exist  as  to  the  durability  of  guano  as  a  manure.  Some  for- 
mers  claim  for  it  an  influence  through  a  whole  course  or  rotation  of  crops,  while 
It  w^«L?***^  ^  ^^  *^  **®  ^^  ^'*®^'  bevond  the  first  crop  to  which  it  is  appUed. 
from  -n  ?•*?"  ^^  unreasonable  to  expect  long-continued  or  pennaBent  bene6t 
acre  V  ^®  *  dressing  as  from  two  to  three  hundred  pounds  of  manure  per 
ciouriv  l!ir*^Pi*^°*PV*"*^  '*'8®  *  return  as  guano  always  gives,  when  judi- 
/  «ppiied,  from  the  first  crop.     Yet  I  am  quite  confident  that  I  have  sesn 
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a  marked  influence  upon  the  Beeond  crop  of  clover  in  the  third  season  after  its 
application  to  the  wheat  crop.  Something,  however,  is  certainly  due  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  soil  to  which  it  is  applied.  Upon  moist,  eompKact  clays,  it  not  only 
acts  more  powerfully,  but  its  influence  is  longer  seen ;  while  upon  li^ht,  sandy 
soils  it  gives  a  less  return,  and  its  after-benefit  is  sooner  exhausted.  Upon  lime- 
stone land,  with  which  I  have  no  experience,  it  is  said  not  to  act  so  well — per- 
haps from  the  same  cause  which  renders  freshly- limed  land  unfriendly  to  ita 
action. 

I  have  thus,  at  some  length,  and  I  fear  tediously,  given  you  an  account  of  the 
source  whence  obtained,  the  use  and  mode  of  application,  and,  as  the  best  evi- 
dence of  its  value,  tjie  growing  demand  and  popularity  among  our  &nner8--a 
body  of  shrewd,  practical,  intelligent  men,  industrious  and  economical  in  their 
habits,  and  little  disposed  to  waste  money  upon  useless  or  doubtful  objects. 

As  before  stated,  the  original  source  of  supply  of  the  best  guano  is  the  coast 
of  Peru.  It  is  owned  by  the  government,  and  let  to  contractors,  who  pay  a  bonus 
per  ton  for  the  privilege  of  digging  it  and  sending  it  abroad  for  sale.  These 
oa  s    ■  ■ 


contractors  reside  in  Callao,  and  sell  it  here  through  the  agency  of  commission 
houses.  Up  to  the  present  year,  there  have  been  two  agents  in  this  country  for 
the  sale  of  Peruvian  guano— one  in  New-York  and  one  in  Baltimore,  where  by 
fiir  the  largest  quantity  [or  upon  the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributaries]  has  been 
disposed  of  The  agents  prefer  to  sell  it  by  the  cargo  or  in  large  lots  ;  and  it  is 
eagerly  bought  up  bv  dealers  who  retail  it  at  a  profit  corresponding  with  the  supply 
in  market.  I  have  known  this  profit  at  periods  of  scarcity,  without  any  advance 
upon  the  import  price,  to  run  up  to  the  handsome  sum  of  $15  per  ton,  or  36  per 
cent,  advance.  It  is  now,  at  a  period  of  great  abundance  in  market  and  consider- 
able competition  among  dealers,  retailing  at  about  12  per  cent,  profit  upon  the 
in  ^0Tt  price,  which  is  now  fixed  by  the  present,  and,  as  I  understand,  sole  agent 
in  tlie  Uhited  States— Mr.  Riley,  of  New- York— at  the  following  rates  : 

For  60  tohs,  of  2,240  lbs.  per  ton $48  00 

"   100     "     of       "  "      47  00 

**  300     "     of       "  "      46  00 

at  four  months,  or  a  discount  of  2}  per  cent  for  cash,  which  is  equivalent  to  7 
per  cent.,  the  legal  rate  of  interest  m  New- York.  Thus  the  farmers  who  can- 
not conveniently  unite  upon  so  large  a  quantity  as  300  tons,  will  have  to  pay  from 
2  to  4  per  cent,  more  than  the  dealers,  if  bought  directly  from  the  agent  or 
importer,  or  from  12  to  36  per  cent,  if  they  rely  alone  vmon  the  dealers. 

In  all  instances,  where  practicable,  although  at  some  disadvantage,  I  would  ad- 
vise that  purchases  be  made  directly  from  the  importer.  It  is  not  only  cheaper 
but  safer  to  do  so.  Some  of  the  dealers  advertise  Patapmian  as  well  as  Peru- 
vian guano ;  and  now  Mexican  is  also  introduced.  In  this  state  of  things,  when 
one  lund  is  in  high  request  and  another  dull  of  sale,  the  temptation  is  strong  to 
mix  the  inferior  with  the  superior,  or  otherwise  to  adulterate  the  Peruvian,  the 
better  quality.  This,  unfortunately,  can  be  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
without  detection,  until  it  is  too  late  or  too  troublesome  to  obtain  redress  for  the 
fraud.  The  inspection  in  this  State  afibids  no  protection  against  adulteration  ; 
it  is  rather  a  protection  to  fraud — a  burden  without  a  benefit.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  charging  fraudulent  sales  upon  any  of  our  dealers  in  guano. 
Having  always  myseltpurchased  directly  from  the  importer,  I  have  no  reason  to 
do  so.  My  object  is  only  to  point  out  the  course  of  the  trade,  and  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  which  attend  it.  I  know  no  reason,  however,  why  dealers  in 
guano  should  be  supposed  to  be  less  liable  to  temptation,  or  possess  a  higher  de- 
gree of  morality,  than  dealers  in  drugs,  who  have  been  charged  before  Congress 
with  extensive  adulteration  of  articles  intended  to  **  cure  Xw  ills  which  flesh  is 
heir  to" — a  degree  of  cupidity  and  fraud  which  should  be  punished  with  the  se- 
verest penalty  the  law  can  inflict.  Whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress  to 
protect  the  humble  cultivators  of  the  soil  from  a  like  imposition,  is  a  question 
which  I  leave  for  you  and  General  Freonan,  and  your  honorable  coadjutors,  to 
decide. 

What  the  cost  of  guano  would  be,  landed  at  *'  Mobile  or  New-Orleans,"  I  have 
not  the  means  of  knowing,  with  the  present  arrangement  of  the  **  sole  depot** 
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in  the  city  of  New-Tork.  The  price  in  New-Tork  having  been  alreadj  mhomn, 
to  that  will  have  to  be  added  freight.  Insurance,  and  whatever  port  datiee  may 
be  charged  in  the  southern  cities.  The  freight  from  Baltimore  to  the  Soathera 
cities  upon  the  Potomac  and  James  rivers  has  ranged  from  75  cents  to  81  per 
ton ;  sometimes  higher  even  than  the  latter  sum.  Insurance  one-half  per  cpat.  ; 
effecting  same  from  one  quarter  to  one  half  per  cent.  From  these  data.  General 
Freeman's  better  acquaintance  with  the  charges  between  New- York  *nd  the 
South  will  enable  him  to  form  a  pretty  correct  opinion  of  the  cost  of  the  article 
in  Mobile  or  New-Orleans. 

3.^ACaUE'S  FUNEBAL— A  PLANTATION    SCENE. 

"  The  earliest  snminon'd  and  the  lonfest  spared. 
Are  here  deposited  with  tribute  paid 
Various ;  but  unto  each  a  tribute  paid.** 

Wk  insert  from  the  Southern  Matron  a  picture,  executed  with  the  exqoxate 
touches  of  Caroline  Oilman,  which  will  be  fiuniliar  to  many  of  our  readers  : — 

Let  me  pause  to  bestow  a  parting  notice  on  one  who  is  still  associated  with 
the  happiest  and  tenderest  scenes  of  my  youth.  Jacque*s  labors,  as  is  custom- 
ary with  aged  slaves,  had  been  gradually  suspended.  He  still  performed  a  few 
voluntary  duties,  and  might  be  seen  on  sunshiny  days  propping  up  a  failix^ 
fence,  clearing  an  encumbered  hedge,  drying  nets,  making  baskets  of  rushes  c»r 
oak,  attending  to  his  pigs  and  pouftiy,  or,  with  a  characteristic  eye  to  his  mas- 
ter's interests,  tottering  to  the  fields,  and  shaking  his  head  if  he  detected  any 
symptom  of  waste.  Still  retaining  a  feeling  of  authority,  he  was  angered  by 
idleness ;  even  the  yoanff  negroes,  whose  greatest  toil  was  to  turn  somersets, 
and  dance  to  their  own  whistling,  tried  to  look  busy  or  grave  when  his  eye  was 
on  them,  long  after  his  corporeal  and  mental  powers  had  ceased  their  activity. 
But  the  time  drew  near  when  old  Jacque  must  die.  It  was  in  vain  that  mamma 
gave  him  her  personal  attendance,  sent  him  daily  luxuries,  and  anticipated  his 
wants  with  almost  filial  tenderness ;  the  golden  cord  of  his  life  was  loosened, 
and  we  were  told  one  morning  he  had  died,  breathing  a  prayer  for  his  master's 
£unily. 

Mamma  had  asked  him,  many  years  before,  if  there  was  any  thing  she  could  do 
for  his  comfort. 

**  Tank  you  much,  my  missis,**  he  answered ;  **  Jacque  hah  every  ting  him 
want  in  dis  world,  *cept  de  shroud,  praise  Ood.** 

Mamma  gave  him  money,  and  he  expended  it  on  grave-clothes.  He  bad  taken 
them  out  and  aired  them  from  year  to  year  ;  now  they  were,  indeed,  to  enfold 
his  venerable  remains ;  and  we  were  a  mourning  family  ;  true,  we  were  not  dad 
in  weeds,  but  a  tender  tie  had  been  riven,  and  it  was  riven  with  tears.  Nods 
but  those  who  live  under  our  peculiar  institutions  can  imagine  the  strong  bond 
existing  between  feuthful  servants  and  the  families  with  whom  they  are  con- 
nected. 

I  was  informed  by  Maum  Nanny,  Jacque*s  sister,  that  he  had  left  something 
for  me  in  the  Hll  of  his  chest,  as  his  dying  bequest.  An  old  pocket-book  wu 
found  there,  which  I  opened,  and  discovered  several  bills  of  continental  money, 
carefully  wrapped  in  paper.* 

PlanUtion  negroes  prefer  to  bury  their  dead  at  night,  or  before  sunrise.  Neigh- 
bonnff  plantations  are  notified,  and  all  who  can  obtain  tickeU  from  overseen 
attend.  A  spot  of  ground  is  allotted  for  their  burial-place,  and  simple  monu- 
mento  of  aflection  may  usually  be  found  in  them.  The  ceremony  of  intermeat 
IS  commonly  performed  by  a  class-leader,  a  pious  colored  man,  who  is  the  spiri- 
tual |«»chcr  of  the  neighborhood,  and  prepares  his  brethren,  by  an  examinatioa 

Ti,    »r  '  *"*^  *  "^^^^  ^''^^  ^**«»'  conduct  and  feelings,  for  communion. 

nJL^l;  ^?iP  *".^  circumsUnce**  of  the  burial,  for  it  is  not  less  among  alavcs,  in 
proportion,  than  m  palaces,  delayed  the  funeral  until  midnight.    As  ite  visiUwi 

MaiS,r»*^i:t"';p''^^  ^  'r^!"7  ^  "?•■'  t"*"  this  incident  and  others  hi  the  -  Soathera 
«»».    like  those  m  the  Northern  riousekeeper,  are  founded  in  truth. 
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assembled,  they  crowded  the  but  of  the  deceased,  and  when  that  was  fallt  stood 
around  the  entrance  ffcar  the  coiBn.  At  short  intervals,  some  among  the  group 
commenced  a  hymn,  in  which  all  joined ;  refreshments  were  then  decorously 
distributed.* 

The  death  of  Jacque  had  been  particularly  affecting  to  me,  for  I  had  been  his 
especial  favorite.  I  went  with  the  boys  to  see  him  after  his  decease ;  and  though 
I  did  not  feel  the  faintness  that  came  over  me  at  witnessing  the  remains  of 
grandmamma,  yet  I  had  that  dizzy  sensation  which  youth  often  experiences  at 
the  immense  diffiercnce  between  a  bright  intellectual  glance  and  the  glazed  eye 
or  moveless  lid,  between  the  warm  touch  of  affection,  and  the  stiff,  cold  hand 
that  returns  no  pressure. 

The  night  of  his  interment  was  mild,  and  I  sat  at  my  window  by  the  starlight, 
watching  the  approach  of  the  negroes  as  they  crossed  the  fields,  or  came  through 
the  avenue.  Torches  were  seen  glowing  in  the  range  of  whitewashed  huts,  and 
a  bush-Iightf  was  flaming  near  Jacque*8  habitation,  which  was  so  brilliant  that 
I  perceived  the  coffin  and  the  groups  gathering  round  it;  while  occasionally 
strains  of  their  hymn  came  floating  with  a  softened  cadence  on  the  breeze.  The 
procession  was  formed :  six  women,  dressed  in  white,  preceded  the  coffin,  and 
the  pall-bearers,  bearing  torches,  were  on  each  side.  Their  path  lay  near  the 
house,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  an  occasional  ejaculation  of  '*Lord 
Jesus  !"  ♦'  He  knows !"  •»  God  have  roerey !"  "  His  will  be  done  !" 

The  burial  place  was  near  the  river,  and  a  hure  oak  threw  its  arms  over  it,  as 
if  protecting  the  dwelling  of  the  dead.  I  could  see  them  as  they  wound  down 
the  slope  and  stood  in  a  circle  round  the  ffrave,  distance  still  softening  their  sa- 
cred song.  It  was  one  which  I  had  heard  from  infancy  in  their  devotional  exer- 
cises, but  never  had  it  touched  my  feelings  as  now,  when  it  rose  over  poor  Jacque's 
last  dwelling-place.  The  leader  spoke ;  at  first  his  voice  was  low,  then,  rising 
to  that  declamatory  shout  which  often  carries  the  feelings  captive,  it  reached  me 
where  I  sat.  He  described  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  and  said  that  Jesus  wept,  and 
that  they  might  weep,  for  a  good  brother  was  gone,  and  there  was  no  Jesus  by 
his  grave  to  bring  him  back ;  he  dwelt  on  the  character  of  Jacque,  and  on  their 
duty  in  imitating  his  example  ;  told  them  to  be  grateful  for  their  religious  bles- 
sings, for,  while  the  heathen  were  in  darkness,  a  great  light  had  snone  upon 
them  ;  dwelt  long  on  their  sinfulness  and  God^s  anger,  and  taxed  his  imagination 
to  paint  the  torments  of  hell,  unless  they  repented  and  accepted  the  gospel. 

Familiarity  with  his  dialect  prevented,  with  me,  all  that  might  have  been  ludi- 
crous to  a  stranger.  He  prayed  for  his  master  and  mistress,  that  God  might  re- 
ward them  for  aU  their  goodness  to  brother  Jacque.  **  Oh  Lord  Jesus."  he  cried, 
**  bless  my  young  maussas.  Gie  'em  good  counsel,  and  let  'em  ^rink  of  de  water 
of  life,  and  bless  my  young  missis ;  may  she  know  de  Lord  dat  bought  her,  and 
may  she  bring  her  alabaster  box  of  ointment  and  pour  it  out  for  the  love  of  her 
mauBsa,  Christ." 

As  these  words  reached  me,  I  could  not  restrain  my  tears ;  I  laid  my  head  on 
the  window-sill,  and  sobbed  aloud.  Another  hymn  was  sung.  The  words  of 
Watts,  the  sweet  singer  of  the  Christian  Israel,  whose  tender  notes  fall  like  gen- 
tle dew  on  the  heart  of  monarch  and  slave,  rose  in  the  quiet  midnight  under 
that  starry  heaven. 

*<  Why  do  we  monrn  departing  friends, 
Or  shake  at  death's  alarms  7 
'Tis  bat  the  voice  that  Jeaus  sends, 
To  call  them  lo  his  arms." 

As  they  ceased,  the  waving  lights  passed  away.  I  was  again  alone  with  night 
in  its  silent  beau^.  I  threw  myself  on  my  bed  :  the  sounds  still  vibrating  on 
my  memory ;  and,  as  my  eyes  closed  in  sleep,  a  vision  of  the  mansion  whither  the 
spirit  of  Jacque  had  risen,  came  before  me,  and  I  heard  cherub  voices  welcome 
him  to  his  heavenly  home. 

*  This  solemnity  is  usaalty  styled  bjr  the  negroes  "  a  setting  np."  When  a  funeral  oc- 
enrs  at  too  grest  a  distance  from  the  citv  to  procure  tea.  coffee,  ac^  or  the  owners  do  not 
provide  them,  the  body  is  interred,  and  the  friends  afterward  celebrate  what  is  called  a 
*'  false  baryins,"  where  relisioos  ceremonies  are  performed,  and  refreshments  i^rided. 

t  A  fire  of  bgbtwood  kinoled  on  a  small  monnd  of  earth. 
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A  pUuD  muMatHthmmj  bs  teoi  at  Rofeland,  on  which  » iiifleribed. 

Sacred  ^ 

Tb  die  Uemarr  of 

JACaUE. 

A  faithful  tlav«, 

Hi*  mMMr  boar*  tlua  teaciioODj  to  lua  voitiu* 

4^TBXA&-HBE  SOIL,  CLIMATE  AND  PaODUCT& 

We  have  pnbluhed  in  the  Beview  already  ae  much  as  a.  whole  ToIaiBe  npon  the  tta- 
tistics,  resoarces,  &c.,  of  Texas,  and  the  inducements  it  holds  out  to  settlers.  AU  of  thai 
material  will  be  found  in  our  New  Series  of  three  large  rolnmes.  At  present  we  add  aa 
extract  from  the  AntHn  Oaasstte,  which  is  very  Taluable.  Will  not  some  one  there  gire 
US  an  able  paper  upon  the  history  of  the  Territory,  Republic,  and  State  of  Texas  ? 

A 11  the  cei«el  grains  are  produced  here  in  great  perfectioB  and  abondance.  The  «vw> 
age  jrield  of  com  is  about  forty  bushels  per  acre,  and  is  planted  about  the  first  of  liudi, 
and  is  in  roasting  ear  the  first  of  June.  Com  for  the  last  six  yeara  has  tfaroug host 
Western  Texas,  home  a  hi^h  price,  owing  to  the  demand  created  by  the  wants  of  the  amy 
on  the  frontier,  and  emigration;  but  it  is  confideotl^  predicted  that  the  abundance  of  tM 

rRring  crop,  and  the  rery  considerable  increase  m  its  culdration,  will  red  ace  the  price 
the  next  year. 

A  belt  of  land  about  a  hundred  milea  wide,  bordering  on  the  eoast,  ia  die  augsr-groww 
reffion  of  Texas,  although  cotton  forms  the  principal  pioduct^  not  beeanse  it  is  naore  profr- 
table,  but  because  of  the  large  ouday  of  capital  reouiradin  the  manufacture  of  sugar;  in 
fact  cotton  requires  more  labor  in  its  rrowih,  is  subject  to  more  disastrous  condufendes 
in  this  regioD  than  sugar,  and  where  toe  portage  is  not  too  great,  is  less  profitable.  Ia 
this  section  com,  millet,  oats,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  and  every  species  of  pulse  grow  (reefy- 
All  manner  of  garden  ye^taolea  grow  to  great  perfection.  Peaches,  fisa  and  pome* 
granales  are  reared  with  little  trouble,  and  the  frah  is  abundant  and  of  fine  flavor ;  oranges 
are  somedmes  raised,  but  the  climate  is  not  adapted  to  their  growth.  Several  varieties  of 
indigenous  grapes  are  found,  from  which  a  palatable  wine  is  made,  and  the  pecan  nut  it 
here  everywhere  abimdanu  Melons  of  all  sorts  atuin  great  sixe  and  riehnesa  of  flavor. 
This  region  is  well  adapted  to  stock-raising,  although  the  countzy  fazther  west  ia  better, 
and  the  more  elevated  country  above  better  suited  to  raising  sheep,  horses  and  mulcsi 
where  there  is  better  water,  leas  mud,  and  fewer  flies  snd  mosouitoes. 

The  country  here  ia  everywhere  flat,  presenting  to  the  eye  little  diTenitj  of  sceaefy, 
except  that  of  woods  and  prairies,  the  latter  of  vast  extent,  a  perpetual  common  for  pss> 
turage,  the  only  productive  land  being  that  upon  the  streams  and  in  their  neiffhborhooiL 
Springs  fit  for  use  are  nowhere  found,  and  the  water  of  the  streams  and  weiUs  is  hadi 
the  use  of  cistern  water  is  beconuQg  seneral. 

This  is  peculiarlj^  the  country  for  lar^  planters;  persons  of  limited  meazia  cannot  in 
this  region  engage  in  agricultural  purautts  with  a  proB{>ect  of  success.  Here,  though,  as 
well  as  everywhere  else  in  Texas,  canable  and  industrious  mechanics  do  well. 
^  The  country  lying  above  this  belt  although  diversified  in  its  appearance  and  adaptablfi- 
ties,  may  still  be  treated  of  together.  This  is  the  proper  cotton  and  grain-growing  purtioa 
of  Texas,  besides  which  it  ms^  be  safely  UMomed  that  at  some  future  day  ita  mineral  pro- 
ductions will  be  found  vastly  important.  Everywhere  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  we 
see  unmisukable  evidence,  of  the  presence  of  nch  ores,  but,  as  yet,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  work  them,  nor,  indeed,  has  there  been  any  reliable  examinadon  made  into  the 
subject  Cotton,  tboneh  yielding  less  heavily  here  than  below,  is  more  certain,  and  oaa 
jear  with  another,  we  nave  little  doubt  will  produce  more.  The  great  distance,  however, 
from  market,  and  the  endre  absence  of  any  facilities  for  transportadon  beyond  the  ox-cart^ 
renders  its  production  limited.  The  face  of  the  country  is  rolling,  and  in  many  places 
rugged  and  broken,  veined  everywhere  vrith  beautiral  streams  of  limpid  water,  and 
abounding  with  springs.     ^ 

Wheat,  corn,  and  aU  the  eereala  grow  finely,  and  are  in  no  degree  inferior,  we  are  told, 
to  the  produce  of  the  regions  of  the  northwest.  With  the  exception  of  the  more  tropical 
productions  of  the  lower  country,  all  which  grow  there  are  found  here,  and  in  addiioB. 
apples  and  pears  do  well ;  and  a  still  greater  variety  of  the  grape  is  found  here,  some  ot 
them  fine  table  frait ;  and  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  would  fa«  much  improved  by  culdva- 
d(Mi. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  land  l^rmguncoldvaled,  and  wlueh  the  emigrant  can 
obtam  at  a  price  of  which  he  cannot  complain.  In  a  large  portion  of  the  state,  building 
Umber  IS  scarce,  but  this  is  more  than  compensated  by  uie  presence,  in  all  this  region,  of 
twe  stone  for  the  purpose,    ft  has  been  well  ascertained  by  experimenu  that  this  poctiott 

*  A  similar  mnanmimt  iaon  a  small  pki&tadon  afew  niiui  fipom  Cbarleatoii. 


Dnrra,  BJcvjccriTSB,  szfui i>itu rss,  sto.,  ov  thb  states. 


«f  the  itate  ii  well  raited  to  sheep  nisbg,  the  4ne  breeds  which  hare  been  introduced 
into  the  coantry  neither  deterionting  in  size  nor  the  quantity  or  fineness  in  their  fleece. 

The  climste  msy  be  regarded  as  emphatically  healthy,  disease  being  less  frequent  and 
less  severe  than  almost  any  other  part  of  the  world  where  there  is  so  mach  individaal  ex- 
posnre,  and  soch  general  diaregara  to  all  sanatory  laws. 

5.-.LAND  DONATED  BT  GOVERNMENT  TO  THE  STATES. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Snow,  of  New- York,  in  his  speech  in  Congress,  sives  the  following  table : 
*<I  submit  asutementof  the  amount  of  land  already  donatea  to  the  stales  and  ter- 
Titoriea: 

Ao»  AerM. 

Ohio ...•  2,973.858.77  Florida • 9,023,993,00 

Indiana 3,967,460,61  Iowa 2,713,955,99 

DUnois 5,584,167,04  Wisconsin 3,198,799,00 

Missouri 3,949,627.00  Tennessee 3,353,894,00 

Alabama 9,094,984,00  California 500,000,00 

Mississippi ^ 4,151,011,00  Minnesou  Territoxy 9,097,191,00 

Louisiana 10,210,122,58  Oregon  Territory 12,186,978,00 

Michigan 6,170,866.00  New  Mexico 7,493,190,00 

Arkansas 6,950,813,00  Utah 6,681,707,00 


Tdtal 84,999,184,19 

-  By  which  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  liberality  of  the  government  is  not  to  be  aaestioned» 
the  government  having  sold  only  one  hundred  and  one  million  acres ;  showing  tnat  almoet 
as  much  has  been  donated  as  has  been  sold." 

6.— DEBTS,  REVENUES,  EXPENDITURES,  ETC.,  OF  THE  STATES. 

Debu  of  the  several  states,  showing  the  direct  and  the  contingent  debt.  Alao,  the  an- 
nual receipu  and  expenditurea-^with  the  last  valuations: 


878,950. 

MaaaacbttsetU.  1,085,500. 
N.  Bampihlro.       •^ 

Ver  moDt 56,036 . 

Rhode  Itlaad.       41,000. 


4,049,564.. 
94,849.. 

19^719"*. 
33.119 


New.  York.. . .  ..23,530.809. 

Nttw^ersey...       37,000. 
PenBiylvsnia..^677,914. 

MsrylsDd 15,546,199. 

Virginia 13,668,051. 

N.Carolina....     786.500. 
8.  Carolina....  2,061,289. 

Georgia. l.»B,179. 

Florida 3,900.000. 

Alabama 6,003,888. 

MiMlMippi 2,971.707. 

Loalslana. 1.918.397. 14,297,330 

Texas 6318.798. 

Arkansas 3,697,119. 

TeaaesMO 9,977.000. 

Kentucky 4.247.637. 

Ohio 18.744,654. 

Michigan 2,374.733. 

Indiana. 7,647.060.  7.903.795 

Illinois 8,784,481.  7,843,098. 

Missouri 956,961.         — 

Iowa 55,000.         — 

Wiseoasin....       —  — 

California....     120.000.         — 


ToteL 
878.250.. 
5^135.004.. 
94.849.. 
58.036.. 
333,719.. 
33,119. 


66,000 


3,000., 
9,464. 
890. 


52.'i,6e8... 
510.658.. 
109.798.. 
)2S.374.. 
.  71,163.. 
80.000. 


933,036.. 23,463.836.. 1,914.999...   767.968.. 

^     ..       37,000..       94)00...    198,563... 

—    ..40.677.9I6..9,004.7I4.. .4.438,131... 

15,546,199..   690.866...  1,913.104... 

17,615,961..    490,000...    856.937.. 

977,000..      45,000...     96,000... 

,9.061.299..    190,000...    600,203.., 

.  2.018,159..    121,270...    310.9:0.. 

.     396.000..   234,000...     56.382.. 

8,609,989..    471,507...    507,424.. 

110.000...   356,617... 

98.000... 1.091,040.. 

6.818,798..   400,000...   128,946.. 

3,697.112..  290,000...    495,104.. 

150,000...   374.660... 

248.099...    598,609.. 

1,051 ,053... 8,092.993.. 

142.440...    429,968.. 

.    380.000...    4Sa681.. 

.   382,830...   568,930.. 

75^000...   450,000.. 

590...      15,500.. 

—    ...     58,856.. 


3,017.894.. 
190,500... 

I8M8O'.! 
1,916,000. 
1,015,381. 

5,500,000..  7,771,707 
16,145.777. 


950.000..  4.497  631.. 

—     ..18,744,654.. 

333.359.... 9,708,099.. 

15,611,685. 

16,097,510. 


604,720 
601,604 
.  90,000 
.  109,872 
.  80,818 
.  75,000 
.  888.790 
195,549 
4,265.329 
.1.909.340 
.  824.199 
.  140,000 
.  531.864 
.  349,400 
.  50.9fS9 
.  471,673 
.  139,957 
.1,064.665 
.  77,268 
.  433,976 
.  369,591 
.  522,254 
.2,960.997 
.  449  355 
.  490,000 
.  571.090 
.  230.000 
.  14.700 
.     52,845 


U. 


170.575  736 
..  74.388,238 


13.534,890 


21.400.9.'(6 
74,2 


8786.848 
1,909,751 


18.537,911 
43.774,848 


17,846,504 
30,355,968 


Mauaekuieitt. — Tbe  direct  debt  is  mostly  for  deficient  goTemment  revenues ;  the  in* 
direct,  for  kMm  of  credit  to  railroads. 

N&W'York. — Direct  debt  is  for  canals  and  railroad  credits  assumed;  the  indirect,  for 
erediu  loaned  to  railroads.    The  revenue  and  expenses  do  not  include  diose  of  the  canals. 

Virginia  indirect  debt,  is  moetly  for  credita  loaned  to  public  works. 

North  Carolina  debt,  is  a  credit  loaned  to  the  Gaston  Rail-road  assumed  by  the  state  ; 
ibe  indirect,  is  a  similar  credit,  not  yet  fallen  upon  the  suta. 

Florida  debt,  is  for  bonds  loaned  to  broken  banks ;  and  the  oonliafait  debt  it  aoeamv- 
btiog  iaimeeu 
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Aiabama  debt,  ia  tbe  unredeemed  credit  loaned  to  the  state  banks ;  and  die  indirect 
other  liabilitiea  connected  with  the  instication. 

MiuiMiippi  />e&/.— Direct,  is  for  bonds  loaned  to  the  Pldnters'  Bank;  the  indirect,  the 
fraudnlent  bonds  of  ibe  Union  Bank. 

Louistant. — The  direct  debt  is  for  loans  for  state  porposes ;  the  indirect,  the  bonds 
loaned  to  banks. 

Texct.'^Tht  debt  is  the  face  for  which  the  state  is  liable.  The  notninal  amoaat  of  the 
debt  is  $12.3*22.443.    A  new  loan  for  9200,000  was  aathorixed. 

Arican*as  debt,  is  the  bonds  loaned  to  the  banks ;  and  there  mny  be  aocnaBnalaiAd  iB> 
terest  in  addition. 

Michigan,  debt  is  the  balance  of  bonds  now  outstanding. 

Indiana  and  Utinait  direct  debts,  are  those  for  which  the  state  is  liable.  The  < 
gent,  is  the  drbt  to  be  liquidated  only  by  the  state  canals,  and  their  property  in  the  I 
of  trustees  for  that  purpose. 

MitBtmri,  is  the  old  debt.  There  are  now  two  projects  before  the  legislatare  of  tbe 
state.  One  to  authorise  the  Pacific  railroad,  cnpital  i4,S00,000  ;  and  tbe  Hannibal  and 
St.  Joseph  8  Railroad,  capital  $4,500,000— making  uigetber  $9,000,000;  of  which  two-Ckudi, 
or  $6,000,000,  is  to  be  raised  by  sute  credit.    iTiiB  last  bill  has  became  a  law. 

7.— PUBLIC  DEBTS  FOR  BONDS  ISSUED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 

in  favor  of  bankt  and  eorporaliotu.     Intere$t  payable  and  eapUal  reimbursahU  ly 
Moid  eorporatiatu  om  maturings  and  not  provided  for  b$  the  ttale  when,  wmch  cor> 
porationtfail  to  comply  «*lh  the  conditioHt  ofntch  iseueM. 
January  1, 1844. 

AoMNiBt  Amaut 

Bonds  issued  by  the  Bute.  When  doe.  emitted.  nefotiatad* 

Consolidated  Ass'n 30June,  1843 $763,000 $763,000* 

do 1    June.  1848 1.617,000 l,617,00a* 

Uniou  Bank , I     Nov.  1841 1,730,000 1,750,000 

do 1     Nov.  1847 1,750,000 1,760,000 

do I     Nov,  1850 1,750,000 1,750,000 

do 1     Nov.  1852 1,750,000 l,750.000* 

Citl»en-' Bank 1  Feb'y,  1850 2,000,000 1,424.000* 

do I  Feb,y,  1859 2.000,000 1.424,0O0» 

do 1  Feb'y,  1868 2,000,000 1.424,000* 

do 1  Feb'y,  1877 2,000,000 M24.000* 

do 1  Feb'y,  1686 2,000,000 499,680 

Municipality  No.  2 1     May,  1869 499.660 30,240 

Municipality  No.  3 15  Dec,  1870 30,240 

$17,029,920 

Stete  Bonds  ouUtanding  1st  January. . .  1 844 $10,909,920 

*•  "  "       1852 9,261,333  96 

Amount  redeemed $10,648,856  64 

JanuaRT  1, 1852. 
Bonds  issued  by  the  State.  When  due. 

Consolidated  Ass'n 1854  to  1666........$i;}76,000 

Redeemed.... —         — 

B«oeemed —         — 

Redeemed -~         — 

Union  Bank —         ....  ,..1,370,000 

Citixena'  Bank lFeb'y,1859 1,396,888  89 

do lFeb>,1868 1.297,333  33 

do lFeb'y,1877 1,297,333  33 

do 1  Feb'y,  1886 1,296,888  89 

do  Bonds  due  in  1850  extended  to..1  Feb'y,  1852 252,692  23 

do  do  do lFeb'y,1853 252,622  23 

do  do  do 1  Feb'y,  1854 252.623  23 

do  do  do lFeb'y,1655 253,62^23 

Municipality  No.  2 1  May.     1869 356,160    t 

Mumcipaliiy  No.  3 15  Dec,  1670 30.210    t 

$9,261,333  36 

*  Dishonored.  t  Int  dishonored,  X  Int.  paid  by  sUte. 

8.— LEAD  RESOURCES  OF  THE  WEST. 

The  following  account  of  tbe  lead,  and  other  mineral  resoaroet  of  the  weetem  aUtes,  «• 
teke  from  the  St.  Louis  Republii-an. 
The  demand  for  lead,  it  is  said,  more  than  equals  die  supply,  notwithstanding  tha  aev 
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and  extensire  disooTeries  bere,  near  the  eastern  market.  Until  rery  recently,  and  up  to 
tbe  diicovery  of  mines  in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  was  almost  the  onlv  soarce  of  lead  in  the 
United  States.  Tbe  amount  of  lead  shipped  from  Galena  and  other  ports,  annually,  is 
abont  42,000.000,  according  to  tbe  register  aept  in  tbe  city  of  Galena.  This  amount  wonld 
be,  at  $4  per  cwt. — tbe  price  there — worth  91,7d0,000.  Tbe  namber  of  miners  actuaUv 
at  work  does  not  exceed  2.000,  which  would  show  an  aTcraee  production  of  tSVO  for  eacn 
man.  Now  dedact  $80  for  cost  of  working  and  smelting  toe  mineral,  and  we  have  tbe 
large  average  production  of  $800 — an  amount  of  prosperity  indicated  of  which  no  other 
country  can  boast  The  lead  baaineaa,  which  for  a  few  vears  past  has  been  decKoing,  it 
daily  becoming  more  active,  and  confidence  in  tbe  mineral  resources  of  the  country  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  Not  one  acre  in  one  hundred  of  the  mineral  lands  of  Illinois,  bas  been 
acratched  with  the  pick  or  apade,  and  all  the  leads  (lodes)  heretofore  worked  lie  within  a 
ibw  feet  of  the  surface. 

9— PUBLIC  DEBTS  OF  LOUISIANA. 

PojfobU  at  the  State  Treatury,  and  providsdfor  bv  the  law  of  1844,  and  amendment 
of  10th  Marehj  1849,  as  then  adjusted  and  now  standing. 


-1  Jaicuabt.  1844.- 


Suta  Boiid*aadBiIbP«yaU«.  WsM  do*  ABoontdM         Ooapons 

BaakofLottUiana,  for  Stock 1   July,  1844 $600,000 

do 1    July.  1849 600,000 

Machanic^*  Bank,  for  Stock :  0   May,  1853 150,000 

Drainiuff  Company,  for  atoek 1    Nov,  1855 50,000 H.SGO 

Charity  Hoapital,  for  property a4Mch.,  1872 125.U00 11,200 

N.  O.  &  Nashville  R.  R.  Co 1    Apr.,  1M)7 5OU.0OO 31,330 

Cliaton  &  Port  Hudson  R.  R 1   July.  1849 16«i,000) 

do 1    July,  1859 166,lJ00  > 58,150 

do 1  July,  I8tt0 lae.oooi 

HezieanOnlfR.  R.Co 18  Dec..  1869 30,0<0j 

do llMcli.,1870 50,000> 600 

do 83May,  1870 90.000) 

Citizeas*  Bank,  for  borrowed  mooey 1   June,  1857 250,600 

Consolidated  Ass'a aA    Feb.,  1844 72,000 

do :i   Juae,l848 153.000 

Union  Bank  of  La 1    May,  1844 8i.000l 

do 1    May,  1847 87.000  ^  oq  im  m 

do 1    May,  1850.. 88,000  f *'»**'  ^ 

do I    May,  1852 W.OOOJ 

Charitv  HospiuL  dooatioo 1   May.  1858 100,000 10,000 

B.  P-,  fitvor  Bank  La.,  borrowed  money 27  Feb.,  1844 250,000  ) 

^     La. Bute  Bank,  *•  2   Mch.,1844 50.000> 1.500 

••     Canal  and  Banking  Ca,  "  1    Feb.,  1844 50,000) 

$3,89i<,000  $14^15  82 

Add  Coopons  dishonored 14251$  82 


$4,040J}15  82 


L  jANVAaT,  1858.- 


8UU  Bonds  awl  Bills  PAjrabla  State  Bonds 

Bank  of  Louisiana,  for  Stock Redeemed 

do do 

Heehanick' Bank,  for  Stock. do 

Draining  Company,  for  Stock... Draining  Company 1    Nov.,  1855 $50,000 

Charity  Ho»pitaI,  for  property.. Charity  llotpitkl 24  Meb ,  1872* . . .  12.\000 

N.  O.  &  N^uhville  R.  R.  Co. . .  .N.  O.  A  Nashville  R.  R 1    Apr^  1867. . .  483,000 


Clinton  &  Port  Hnd80BR.R...CUntoB  and  P.  H.R.R 1   July,  i860....  50,000 

do do 1    July.  Uf69....1C6,000 

M  exican  Gulf  R.  R.  Co Mexican  Gulf  R.  R 18  Dee.,  Irtw....  80,000 

do do  11  Mch.,  187H....  50,000 

do do S3May,  IKJO....  90.000 

Citisens' Bank,  for  borMm'ny..Citixens' Bank 1    June,  1857.... 250,000 

(Tbe  balance,  as  ehove,  redeemed). . . 

Dednet $1,225,000 

r Bonds  ol  the  Clinton  *  Port  Hudson'^ 
•t.iA«  R.nk  ATI  •                      1     Bsilroed  Co.,  held  by  the  Union,!  *oiTMm 

Union  Bank  of  U redeemable  Jut  of  the  Bute  proAii  \         $«1T,000.... 

I     in  that  institution J 

,  *l,*n.  1883^000 
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GAIilERT  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  ENTERPRISE. 

B.  HOWAHD,  Bamkkr.  or  Txhuksssi, 

WITH  ▲  PORTRAIT. 


No.  84. 


Mr.  Howard  wm  bom  on  the  Ist  of  FeV 

Tuary,  181T,  1q  the  connty  of  Smnner,  Ten- 
neaaee.  After  recelTinf  the  ordinary  mdimenta 
of  edacation,  in  hie  eleventh  year  he  com- 
menced life  In  NashTille,  bnt  in  conaequenee 
of  ill  health,  remained  there  only  for  a  short 
time.  Having  changed  hia  reaidence  to 
variona  places  in  Kentoelcy,  and  in  his  natiTe 
sUte,  he  finally  settled  in  Qarksvffle,  in  the 
year  1840,  where  he  has  been  permanently 
established  in  basiness  ever  since. 

In  1843,  Mr.  Howard  waa  elected  Secretary 
of  the  Clarkarille  Inanra&ee  snd  Tmst  Com- 
pany, which  position  he  occupied  until  Sept., 
1840,  when  the  company,  by  his  own  advice, 
through  the  vote  of  the  stockholders,  waa  dis- 
solved. He  immediately  commenced  a  bank- 
ing and  exchange  bnatneaa  on  hia  own  ac- 
count. Early  adopting  the  opinion  that  the 
banking  operations  of  the  country  should  be 
left  to  individual  enterprise,  and  be  based  on 
the  productions  of  the  country,  he  has.  In  the 
■uccessftil  conduct  of  the  Clarksville  Insurance 
and  Tmst  Ck>mpany,  and  hia  own  business 
for  ten  years  past,  demonstrated  the  truth  of 
the  theory.  His  action  has  not  been  without 
iu  influence  on  the  moneyed  institutiona  of 
hia  section,  for  during  this  time  most  of  them 
have  adopted  the  policy  in  bill-buying,  by  die- 
penaing,  in  many  casea,  with  endorsers.  Under 
the  old  system,  money  was  often  procured 
on  the  credit  of  endorsers  who  rarely  met 
Che  obligation,  on  the  fhilure  of  principal 
or  drawer.  Having  received  no  consideration, 
they  generally  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to 
contest  the  obligation,  and  avaU  themselves 
of  all  legal  pleas  to  avoid  its  payment.    This 


being  true,  the  wisdom  of  the  new  poiley  mitt 
be  obvious. 

Mr.  Howard  is  extensively  connected  vritk 
the  tobacco  Interests  of  the  west.  It  being 
the  staple  of  his  section,  he  has  ftnind  it  Id  his 
Interest  to  acquaint  himself  intimately  wtth 
the  trade  of  the  world,  and  ia  its  paitldpaiisa 
has  derived  important  benefits. 

Although  Mr.  H.  has  been  t^eqaently  abett- 
ed to  oeeept  of  efilees  of  honor  and  tmat,  he 
has  uniformly  declined  them;  always  leading 
his  influence,  however,  in  pitopogattng  the 
principles  of  republicanism,  as  they  haTs  be«i 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  great  apo«aes  of 
democracy.  A  republican  in  reUgion  and  pcdi- 
tics,  he  haa  ever  been  liberal  of  his  time  and 
meana  in  encouraging  and  supporting  what- 
ever waa  calculated  to  exercise  abenefleia]  in- 
fluence upon  society.  The  cause  of  edncation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  has  always  fooad 
in  liim  an  ardent  advocate. 

Mr.  Howard  has  ever  taken  a  lively  interest 
in  behalf  of  internal  improvemento.  We  had 
ouraelves  the  pleasure  of  being  present  ai  a 
rail-road  meeting,  held  on  a  recent  ocysaioa, 
near  Clarksville .  Mr.  H.  was  urged  to  addreoT 
the  assembly,  and  gave  decided  etidenee  ef 
becoming  an  effbctive  public  speaker.  We 
entirely  coincided  with  him  in  the  opinioas  he 
expressed  vrlth  regard  to  the  p<riicy  of  the  rail- 
road system.  He  said  that  the  great  object  of 
roil-roads  was  not  tQ  build  up  dties,  but  is 
benefit  the  country,  and  that  if  cities  oonld 
only  flourish  by  impoverishing  the  eoantry,  he 
was  in  ikvor  of  erasing  them  as  esneers  oa 
the  body  politic,  dsc,  Ac. 


EDITORIAL  AND  UTSRART  DEPARTMSNT. 
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EDITORIAL  AND  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT 

1.— THE  AMERICAN  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 


Wx  are  enabled  to  present  to  onr  retdere  e 
correct  end  elaborate  representation  of  the 
splendid  edifice,  now  in  course  of  erection  in 
New- York,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  industrial 
products  of  all  nations,  in  May  next. 

If  any  enterprise,  undertaken  by  our  citiiens, 
could  partake  of  the  character  of  nationality, 
and  attract  to  itself  the  (kvorable  consideration 
and  aealous  co-operation  of  every  section  of 
the  republic,  this  one  assuredly  does.  It  seeks 
to  bring  together  the  varied  products  of  our 
people,  from  where  the  Oregon  rolls  its  tide  to 
the  regions  of  the  bleak  and  iuhoepitable  Aris- 
took,— southwardly,  thence  through  every  sone 
of  climate ;  by  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Missouri ;  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Gulf ;  where  the  Mississippi  swells  from 
rivulet  to  "  inland  sea ;"  or  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  Gila  bound  the  dominions  of  the  Republic. 
What  a  world  is  here  to  be  embraced,  and 
what  an  infinite  diversity  of  ingenuity,  enter- 
prise and  product ! 

More  than  this. .  The  enterprise  proposes  to 
bring  together  the  men  of  all  these  regions  into 


one  great  conclave ;  side  by  side  the  wood- 
cutter of  Maine  and  the  miner  of  the  Sacra- 
mento ;  the  hardy  whaleman  of  Nantucket, 
and  the  stout  boatman  of  the  Illinois ;  the  ca- 
ravan driver  of  Santa  Fe,  and  the  fVontier  man 
of  Nebraska ;  the  manuftcturer  of  Lowell ;  the 
tobacco  grower  of  the  Roanoke,  and  the  hemp 
and  wheat  sower  of  Missouri  and  the  lakes  ; 
the  merchant  princes  of  New  York ;  the  po- 
lished and  wealthy  planters  of  the  Ashepoo, 
the  Alabama,  the  Lafourche,  and  the  Attaka- 
pas ;  the  brave  and  sturdy  hunters  of  Texas, 
and  Arkansas.  What  a  commingling  of 
men  of  every  shade  of  thought  and  feeling,  and 
asMciations  and  pursuits!  How  gathered 
here  in  this  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all  na- 
tions !  The  Anglo-American,  first  planter  of 
our  soil,  represented  in  his  remote  descen- 
dants; the  Celt,  and  the  Celtiberian;  the 
Frank,  the  Swede,  and  the  Norwegian  ;  the 
Scot  and  the  Magyar;  hordes  from  Germany, 
and  colonists  flrom  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
China ;  sprinklings  here  and  there  of  the  abo- 
rigines themselves,  proudly  and  sternly  yield- 
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iof  to  the  flat  of  tieaTen,  which  deereea  their 
extinction !  Ib  not  much  to  be  expected  flrom 
this  conuningUng  T  Will  it  not  tend  to  obUte- 
nte  local  feelinge,  and  prejndicee,  and  anilpa- 
thlea ;  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  amity  and  con- 
cord ;  to  make  na  fbei,  indeed,  that  we  ehonld 
be  one  people,  inheriting  in  common  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  of  liberty,  cherishing  alike  the 
memory  of  Waahington,  and  JeflTeraon,  and 
Hamilton,  and  venerating  and  respecting  the 
Constitntlon  and  the  Government  they  have 
given  ua  ? 

More  than  this,  again.  There  are  other  par- 
poaea  to  be  sobaerred.  There  ia  a  world  be- 
yond OS  in  which  civilization,  and  the  arts, 
and  the  sciences  have  been  advancing  Ibr  agea, 
reflecting  lustre  over  the  earth,  and  making 
man,  by  his  achievements,  little  less  than  the 
angels  themselves.  What  leasons  may  we 
learn  fh>m  thia  world  beyond !  Will  the  peo- 
ples of  this  world  come  here  T  Will  they  bring 
their  wares,  and  their  fhbrica,  their  reaolta  of 
flnished  skill  and*exhauatless  science  T  We 
Invite  them.  Invite  them  that  we  may  learn 
from  them.  Invite  them  that  they  may  learn 
from  OS — for  there  is  a  reciprocity  in  all  these 
mattera,  and  we  have  a  great  deal  to  teach,  as 
well  aa  to  learn,  as  the  late  London  exhibition 
evinced.  Let  there  come  men,  and  machine, 
and  Ihbrlc.  We  have  a  great  and  a  growing 
country.  We  shall  want  them  all  in  the  ages 
that  are  approaching,  and  they  ahall  vrant  oa, 
and  what  we  can  give  them.  There  ia  nothing 
niggard  in  the  claima  of  commerce.  If  it  asks, 
Itgranu.  IfitbuySjitaeUs.  Itaeekatobeas 
free  aa  the  winda  that  waft  it,  fbr,  aa  Voltaire 
well  aaid,  it  oonatiCntea  at  once  the  wealth  of 
the  state,  and  the  advantage  of  the  entire 
world.  Commerce,  que  fait  d  la  fris  la  riek^ 
tut  iTiM  kua  et  lee  avantagte  du  monde 
entier. 

What  mors  q>propriate  than  the  aeleetlon  of 
the  place  for  this  great  congregation  of  men 
and  product  T  la  not  every  American  proud 
of  the  great  metropolitan  city  of  the  Weatem 
World  1  Is  it  scarcely  less  than  the  metropo- 
litan dtiea  across  the  ocean,  whoae  chartera 
ran  back  to  foudal  timts  1  IsitnotfiuteUiBb- 
tng  to  the  altitudea  of  London  and  Paria? 
Who  has  made  thla  great  city  ?  Waa  it  you. 
eotton-aptnner  of  Lowell,  or  cotton-grower  of 
Miaaiaaippi  1  yon,  flaherman  of  Cape  Cod,  or 
pioneer  of  Miaaonrl  T  or,  was  it  not  all  of  ue 
together.,  by  our  conjoined  labor  and  toil,  by 
oor  enterpriae  and  our  wealth,  and  by  oor 
spirit  and  resources,  that  have  made  this  great, 
this  central,  this  wide-acting,  wide-moving, 
world-potential  eity  of  New-Torkf  We  tM 
«lalm  it  alike.    We  oU  have  equal  rftghu  in  It, 


and  Intend  to  axerelsa  theai.  The 
knovra  that  in  thia  city  her  righta  are  i 
lu  merchanta  were  the  first  to  protest  i 
the  growing  (hnaticlsm  of  the  North,  anA  thsir 
moral  force  vrill  be  IbU  again  vrhenever  aboli- 
tion, run  riot,  would  endanger  the  etlsimee 
of  the  Union.  Whether  from  Interest  or  ftem 
Ibeling,  we  care  not  which,  the  Sooth  wfU 
find,  haa  found,  in  New- York,  a  guardiaB  of  hsr 
righto— New- Yoxk,  which  lives,  and  Haewas, 
and  haa  iu  being  tram  the  exiatenoe  of  the 
great  confederation,  and  can  hope  Ibr  iM^hif 
beyond  it. 

We  truat  that  the  South  wiU  take  meamma 
to  be  repreaented  at  thia  great  Ihir.  We 
were  comparatively  unrepresented  in  Englaaid, 
though  we  could  have  surprised  and  delighted 
every  observer,  had  it  pleaaed  ua.  We  ahoald 
organise  associations  in  every  state  at  oaee, 
for  there  ia  no  time  to  be  lost,  ainee  the  boild- 
ing  la  to  be  opened  in  May  nett,  and  witheoi 
doubt  sufflcient  sums  of  money  can  be  raiaed 
to  defray  the  expenaes  of  the  trmn^oitatiea  of 
ourproducto. 

Let  the  South  unite  ia  the  great  experiment. 
We  are  a  part  of  the  nation  that  muat  obtain 
the  ^ory  of  success,  or  the  ahame  of  diacom- 
flture  and  defoat. 

By  such  a  course,  we  will  show  that  though 
mindftU  of  our  own  righto,  and  jealona  to  the 
breadth  of  a  hair,  of  their  inftttetion— ready  to 
disrupt  the  Union  itself  at  any  moment  rather 
than  anbmit  to  the  poaltion  of  inforlority,  op- 
pression and  wrong,  we  are  Americame  jeL, 
taking  pride  in  the  achievemento  of  the  great 
republic,  on  land  and  on  aea,  wherever  ito 
banners  float,  from  the  rlaing  to  the  aetth^ 
sun. 

By  such  a  courae,  we  will  alao  olicaln  at  any 
time  the  co-operation  and  active  partielpatlsB 
of  the  North,  in  any  exhibition  or  lUr  we  any 
have  upon  our  own  aotl,  and  how  many  appro- 
priato  aitea  could  be  aelected  for  such  exhibi- 
tion in  the  ftiture,  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexleo,  or 
on  the  Atlantte,  between  the  Cheaapeeke  and 
the  Savannah  f  Cltiaens  of  the  Sosthwaat 
have  already  been  diaensaing  thia  matter ;  and 
the  time  will  come  when  they  vriU  act  upon  It. 
We  think  it  will  be  aoon,  and  stand  ready  to 
second  any  Judiciona  movement  in  that  diiee- 
tlon. 

At  preaent,  a  Ifaw  pagea  of  our  magaiiaa 
cannot  be  bettor  employed  than  with  a  akeiek 
of  the  American  Crystal  Palace  movement,  a 
deaeription  of  the  building,  ete.,  etc.,  refoirtag 
the  reader  for  other  detaila  to  the  circular  ef 
the  Comiliittee  In  our  adveitiaing  eolumaa : 

"  It  waa  very  natural  that  thoae  citixenaof 
the  United  Statoa  who  ware  in  London  ia  the 
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■ammer  of  1851,  ind  who  mw  tnd  felt  lh»  m- 
tiiying  triumpha  that  oar  people  achieyed  dar- 
ing that  year,  and  who  also  aaw  the  pecoUarlr 
popalar  character  of  expoaiUons  of  thia  kiad, 
and  their  beneficial  tendencies  in  regard  to 
the  working  classes,  should  early  hare  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  repeating  the  exhibition  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  Accordingly,  shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  London  Ikir,  steps  were 
taken  for  the  porpose. 

"  The  fbnn  of  oor  political  system,  and  the 
eonstitational  restrictions  imposed  on  oar 
state  and  federal  action,  rendered  it  impossible 
that  the  allkir  should  be,  as  it  was  in  England, 
taken  up  and  carried  on  by  goremment ;  and 
it  therefore  became  necessary  to  rely  on  indi- 
Tidual  enterprise  and  actirity. 

"  New- York,  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
the  Union,  was  natorally  selected  for  the  spot ; 
and  on  the  9d  day  of  January,  1852,  the  maui- 
cipal  aathorities  of  that  city,  perceiving  the 
Immense  benefits  that  must  flow  from  such  an 
enterprise,  if  properly  conducted,  not  only  to 
the  conmieree  and  prosperity  of  the  city,  but 
to  the  cause  of  popular  instruction  and  of 
healthflil  entertainment,  granted  a  lease  of 
Reservoir  Square  for  the  object. 

**  The  Legislature  was  then  applied  to,  and 
that  body,  on  the  11th  of  March,  granted  a 
charter  of  incorporation  to  the  Association 
roB  THi  Exhibition  of  thx  Industbt  of 
ALL  Nations. 

'*  The  principal  provisions  were  as  follows : 

"  The  Association  was  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  leave 
being  given  to  raise  the  same  to  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

"  They  were  authorized  to  occupy  any  real 
estate  that  might  be  granted  them,  and  Uiere- 
on  to  erect  a  building  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  ail  Nations. 
They  were  flirther  empowered  to  award  prizes, 
and  do  every  thing  necessary  to  caro'  out  the 
general  object. 

"  On  the  17th  of  March,  Mr.  Thbodobe 
Sbdowick  was  elected  Pregident,  and  Mr. 
William  Whbttbn,  Secretary. 

"  The  next  important  step  was  to  secure  the 
co-operation  and  countenance  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  was  essential,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain extensive  support  from  the  manulhcturers 
of  Europe,  that  their  goods  should  be  admitted 
duty  free.  The  proper  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  united  States  treated  the  mat- 
ter with  cordial  liberality ;  and  on  the  a4th 
day  of  May,  Mr.  Maxwbll,  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  New-Tork,  made  a  written  coommni- 
cation  to  the  President  of  the  Association, 
slating  that  the  building,  when  erected,  would 
be  made  a  bonded  warehouse  so  as  to  receive 
goods  firee  of  duty,  while  on  exhibition. 

**  It  next  became  necessary  to  organize  the 
Foreign  Department  of  the  enterprise ;  and  it 
being  essential  that  the  affaire  of  the  Associa- 
tion In  Europe  should  be,  for  the  sake  of  order, 
conducted  by  some  one  competent  agent,  they 
selected  Ibr  that  purpose  Mr.  Chablis  Bus- 
CHEK,  of  London,  whose  great  experience  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Austrian  Department  at 
the  London  Exhibition  of  1851,  ana  whose  ex- 
cellent character  and  high  social  position 
pointed  him  out  as  eminently  fitted  for  the 
place  ;  and  arrangements  were  thereupon  en- 
tered into  by  which  Mr.  Buschek  was  autho- 
rized to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  manu- 
fhcturera  of  Europe.  Tne  appointment  of  Mr. 
Buschek  was  made  on  the  S5th  of  June. 
Shortly  after,  Mr.  C.  E.  Detmold  was  appointed 
Superintending  Architect  and  Engineer ;  Bir. 


Horatio  Allen,  Consolting  Engineer ;  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Hurry,  Consulting  Arehitect. 

"  The  next  step  was  to  obtain  the  plan  of  tho 
building.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  had,  with  great 
liberality,  IVumished  one  of  singular  beaoty, 
but  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  ground  rendered 
it  impossible  to  use  it.  The  late  lamented  Mr. 
Downing—a  name  dear  to  his  country— ofiered 
another  of  striking  ingenuity,  but  this  was  also 
excluded  by  the  terms  of  the  grant  fVom  the 
city,  which  peremptorily  reauired  that  the 
building  should  be  exelusively  of  iron  and 
glass.  Many  other  plans  were  offered,  of  great 
beauty  and  originidity ;  and  flrom  these,  the 
Board,  after  much  consultation,  determined  to 
select  the  one  introduced  in  this  number. 

"  The  main  features  of  the  building  are  aa 
follows :  It  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  fioor, 
entirely  constructed  of  iron  and  glBBS*  The 
general  idea  of  the  edifice  is  a  Greek  cross, 
surmounted  by  a  dome  at  the  intersection. 
Each  diameter  of  the  cross  will  be  SA5  feet  ft 
inches  long.  There  will  be  three  similar  en- 
trances: one  on  the  Sixth  Avenue,  one  on 
Fortieth,  and  one  on  Forty-second  street. 
Each  entrance  will  be  47  feet  wide,  and  that 
on  the  Sixth  Avenue  will  be  approached  by  a 
fiight  of  eight  steps ;  over  each  front  is  a  large 
semi-circiUar  fkn-light,  41  feet  wide  and  21  fbet 
high,  answering  to  the  areh  of  the  nave.  Each 
arm  of  the  cross  is  on  the  ground  plan  149  fbet 
broad.  This  is  divided  into  a  central  nave 
and  two  aisles,  one  on  each  side  ;  the  nave  41 
fleet  wide,  each  aisle  54  (bet  wide.  The  cen- 
tral portion  or  nave  is  carried  up  to  the  height 
of  67  feet,  and  the  semi-circular  arch  by  which 
it  is  spanned  is  41  feet  broad.  There  are  thus 
in  effect  two  arched  naves  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles,  41  feet  broad,  07  feet  high  to 
the  crown  of  the  areh,  and  385  fbet  long  ;  and 
on  each  side  of  these  naves  is  an  aisle  54  feet 
broad,  and  45  feet  high.  The  exterior  of  tha 
ridgeway  of  the  nave  is  71  feet.  Each  aisle  la 
covered  by  a  gallery  of  Its  own  width,  and  94 
feet  firom  the  floor.  The  central  dome  is  100 
fbet  in  diameter.  88ibet  inside  fVom  the  floor  to 
the  spring  of  the  arch,  and  118  feet  to  the 
crown  ;  and  on  the  outside,  with  the  lantern, 
149  feet.  The  exterior  angles  of  the  building 
are  ingeniously  filled  up  with  a  triangular 
lean-to  84  Ibet  high,  which  gives  the  ground 
plan  an  octagonal  shape,  each  side  or  fkce  be- 
ing 149  feet  wide.  At  each  angle  is  an  oc- 
tagonal tower  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  75  fbet 
high. 

'*  Four  large  and  eight  winding  stair-casea 
connect  the  principal  floor  with  the  gallery, 
which  opens  on  the  three  balconies  that  are 
situated  over  the  entrance-halls,  and  afford 
ample  space  for  flower  decorations,  statues, 
vases,  etc.  The  four  principal  staircases 
consist  of  two  flights  of  steps  with  two  land- 
ing places  to  each ;  the  eight  winding  stair^ 
cases  are  placed  in  the  octagonal  towers, 
which  lead  also  to  small  balconies  on  the  tops 
of  the  towere  and  to  the  roof  of  the  building. 

"The  building  contains  on  the  ground  floor 
1 11,000  square  feet  of  space,  and  in  its  galleries, 
which  are  54  feet  wide,  03,000  sonare  feet 
more,  making  a  total  area  of  173,000  square 
feet  for  the  purposes  of  exhibition.  There  are 
thus  on  the  ground  floor  two  acres  and  a  half, 
or  exactly  S  53-100  ;  in  the  galleries  one  acre 
and  44-100;  total,  within  an  inconsiderable 
(kaetlon,  four  acres. 

"  There  are  on  the  ground  floor  190  octago- 
nal cast-iron  columns,  31  feet  above  the  floor, 
and  6  inches  diameter,  cast  hollow,  of  difllbreAt 
thicknesses,  ttom  half  an  inch  to  one  inch. 
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These  eolnnme  reeelTe  the  east-iron  girders. 
These  are  36  H  feet  long,  and  3  (bet  high,  and 
wnre  to  sustain  the  saUeriesand  the  wrought- 
Iron  construction  or  the  roof,  as  well  as  to 
brace  the  whole  structure  in  erery  direction. 
The  girders,  as  well  as  the  second  story 
columns,  are  flutened  to  the  columns  in  the 
first  Btor>',  by  connecting  pieces  of  the  same 
octagonal  shape  as  the  column,  3  feet  4  inches 
high,  having  proper  flanges  and  lugs  to  festen 
all  pieces  together  by  bolts.  The  number  of 
lower  floor  girders  is  353,  besides  18  wrought- 
iron  girders  of  the  same  height,  and  41  feet 
span  oyer  a  part  of  the  nare.  The  second 
story  contains  148  columns,  of  the  same  shape 
as  those  below,  and  17  feet  7  inches  high. 
These  recelre  another  tier  of  girders,  number- 
ing 160,  fer  the  support  of  the  roofe  of  the 
■isles,  each  nsYS  being  eorered  by  16  cast-iron 
semi-circular  arches,  each  composed  of  4 
pieces. 

<'The  dome  is  supported  by  14  columns, 
which  ^o  up  above  the  second  story  to  a  height 
of  62  feet  above  the  floor,  and  support  a  com- 
bination of  wrought-iron  arches  and  girders, 
on  which  resu  a  cast-iron  bed  plate,  so  con- 
structed as  to  receive  the  33  ribs  of  the  dome. 
Tbe  light  is  communicated  to  the  dome 
through  the  lantern,  as  well  as  fVom  the  sides, 
on  which  33  escutcheons,  in  colored  glass, 
representing  the  arms  of  the  Union  and  its 
several  States,  or  the  emblems  of  the  diflerent 
nations,  form  a  part  of  the  decoration. 

•'  The  quantity  of  iron  to  be  used  fer  the 
building  will  amount  to  about  1 ,350  tons.  The 
roof  will  cover  an  area  of  144,000  square  feet. 
The  glass  for  the  building  will  amount  to 
39,000  square  feet,  in  9,037  panes,  16  by  34  or 
38  inches. 

**  On  entering  this  building,  the  observer's 
eye  will  be  greeted  by  the  nsta  of  an  arched 
nave,  41  feet  wide,  67  feet  high,  and  365  feet 
long  ;  while  on  approaching  the  centre,  he 
will  And  himself  under  a  dome  100  feet  across, 
and  118  feet  high. 

"  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  ediflce  will 
he  larger,  and  more  effective  in  its  interior 
Tiew,  than  any  thing  in  the  country. 

**  The  aspect  of  the  building  will  be  entirely 
different  flrom  that  of  the  London  Crystal 
palace.  Its  ferm  affords  the  requisite  scope 
for  a  pleasing  rarietv  of  architectural  embel- 
lishments, by  which  all  monotony  can  be 
avoided,  and  allows  a  Tery  economical  use  of 
the  ground.  The  rising  dome,  independent  of 
its  effect  in  the  interior  arrangement  of  the 
edifice,  will  give  height  and  majesty. 

"  The  following  are  the  objects  which  the 
architects  have  striven  to  combine  in  their 
plan: 

"  1.  The  greatest  possible  interior  area. 

"  3.  Perfect  safety  and  elegance  of  construc- 
tion. 

*'  3.  A  well  calculated  and  pleasing  admis- 
■ion  of  light. 

"  4.  A  variety  of  coup  (Tceil  In  the  interHur.** 

S.— DISPOSAL  OF  THI  C0TT05  CBOP. 

I  make  the  position,  that  planters  and  their 
commissioned  agents,  by  a  joint  effort,  could 
dictate  a  range  of  prices  at  which  the  crop  of 
cotton  should  be  held.  To  sustain  it,  I  propose 
to  examine  the  cotton  tables  issuing  fVom  New- 
York,  New-Orleans,  and  Liverpool,  bearing  on 
the  present  and  fViture  relations  of  supply  and 
demand.  By  adding  the  stock  in  American 
ports  on  the  1st  September,  1851,  and  the  stock 
of  all  other  countries,  as  reported  on  the  31st 
of  December  following,  to  the  American  crop 


of  that  year,  and  tUlcmtng  500,000  h^iea  to  bt 
fVimished  by  other  countries,   (atthoufk  chr 
receipts  would  fbrbid  that  allosraneej  w«  imn 
the  total  supply  fbr  eonsmnptlon  during  ch> 
year    1853,   which    make    an     mggngnt    af 
4,310,935  bales,  and  the  consamptitm  of  ij 
countries  is  shown  to  be  78,840  bales  per  wks, 
or  4,099,680  per  anmmi,  by  deducting  wturfii, 
fVom  the  supply,  we  have  left  at  tlie  end  of  the 
year  a  stock  in  all  of  3]];345  bales,   at  i^^ 
present  rate,  enough  for  two  and   rwo-third 
week's  consumption.    To  continue  thim  calctc- 
lation  into  another  year,  admit  tbe  Anerreaa 
crop  to  be  the  same  as  last  year,   9,015.9!? 
bales,   and   that    foreign   countries     faraiia 
500,060,  add  to  these  supplies  the  SlI ^945 bales, 
surplus  of  last  year,  and  we  hare  tbe  tocal 
supply  for  consumption  during  tbe  year  I'»S3, 
amounting  to  3,736,344  bales  ;  if  tbe  same  rats 
of  consumption  continues,    there  will    be  a 
deficiency  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  373,331 
bales.    There  is  no  apparent  canse  at  present, 
except  the  want  of  cotton,  why  consampttoa 
should  lessen  ;  on  the  contrary,  all  existing  cir- 
cumstances fhTor  an  increase  to  the  ataao« 
extent  of  any  supply  that  can  be  fVimlAeC 
among  which  ean  be  enumerated,  the  abun- 
dance of  provisions,   employment    girva  to 
laborers,  which  enable  them  to  consume  a  fU2 
supply  of  heavy  clothing,'peace  among  natieos, 
short  clippings  of  wool,  to  be  supplied  by  cot- 
ton, the  fklling  off  m  the  cottons  of  India,  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  money,  which  n 
seeking  investment  at  a  low  per  cent.,  c«p«- 
cially  in   manufecturing  oonntries,  the  miOi 
working  almost  entirely  to  orders,  which  is  sa 
evidence  that  the  fiibric  is  wanted  as  fhst  as  it 
can  be  made.  With  such  an  array  of  fkvorabk 
cirsumstances,  planters  should  expect  a  re- 
munerating price  for  the  present  crop,  and  they 
will  get   it,   providing  their  feara    are   not 
operated  on  by  the  action  of  other  interested 
parties,  or  drawn  on  adrance  on  their  crops, 
that  will  compel  the  merchants  to  forte  me 
market ;  they  should  Ibel  assured,  and  act  oa 
it,  that  erery  bale  of  cotton  that  has  been  node 
in  1853  will  be  called  for  at  any  price  onder  the 
non-consuming  point  by  January,  1854.    The 
inrestigation  of  cotton  tables,  has  brought  to 
my  Tiew  the  feet,  that  there  never  has  been 
two  consecutive  years  during  which  cotton  did 
not  bring  ten  cenu  ;  indeed,  I  hare  found  but 
one  entire  commercial  year  that  it  did  not  sell 
for  ten  cents  at  some  period  within  the  year; 
which  is  an  evidence,  if  the  crop  was  property 
put  on  the  market,  it  would  constantly  com- 
mand that  price.     How  is  this  to  be  effected  ? 
The  plan  proposed  is,  for  cotton  comminion 
merchants  to  hold  a  convention  and  organixe  a 
board  of  trade,  which  is  to  investigate  tbe 
relation  of  supply  and  demand,  to  consider  the 
cost  of  production,  allow  a  fhir  per  cent,  on 
planting  investment,  and  make  up  a  range  of 

E rices  annually  for  which  cotton  ahonld  be 
eld,  urging,  through  an  address  to  planters, 
the  importanse  of  their  not  drawing  hois  on 
the  feith  of  cotton,  calculated  to  force  it  on  the 
market,  and  present  the  advantage  of  planters 
organizing  throughout  the  cotton  states,  Ibr 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  accurate  information 
as  to  the  amount  of  crop,  at  the  earliest  day 
aAer  housing.  By  such  action,  the  goldeo 
manacles  can  be  removed,  and  the  silver  cord 
be  broken,  by  which  the  unsuspecting  and 
helpless  planter  is  tamely  led  to  the  broker'f 
stall,  there  to  have  his  interest  immolated  at 
the  shrine  of  foreign  aggrandisement ;  and 
juggling  merchants  should  remember  that  they 
are  at  the  centres  of  business ;  to  them  plaatcn 
are  accustomed  to  look  for  information  on  tkii 
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subject ;  tlirongh  tbeir  hand«  our  cotton  mutt 
go,  and  every  opinion  in  regard  to.lt  is  enter- 
tained with  respect  and  confidence ;  and  will 
they  say  there  is  no  helpf  without  an  efltort  at 
concert?  This  action  would,  at  least,  reconcile 
planters  to  the  price  obtained  for  their  cotton, 
eatablish  more  confidence  between  planters 
and  merchants,  whose  interesto  are  identical ; 
it  would  certainly  have  a  tendency  to  arrest  the 
soieidal  policy  pursued  by  planters,  of  drawing 
an  advance  on  their  eotton,  which  often  com- 
pel merchants,  for  the  protection  of  their  own 
and  the  planter's  eradir,  to  sell  when  his  judg- 
ment would  dictate  otherwise,  thus  injuring 
his  own,  the  planter's,  interest,  and  all  persons 
holding  cotton  on  sale ;  and  for  merchants  to 
advise  planters  not  to  ask  an  advance  on  their 
crops,  without  coDcert,  would  Involve  a  ques- 
tion of  modesty  that  none  will  brook.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  an  English  record  of  our 
Indebtedness  is  as  regularly  made  as  that  of 
our  crops,  and  not  onlv  the  smount  owed,  but 
when  it  has  to  be  paid.  Under  such  circom- 
■taaces,  the  planter's  cotton  is  entirely  subject' 
to  foreigo  capital,  and  untU  this  evil  is  cor- 
rected, there  can  be  no  independence  or 
Toluntary  action  in  disposing  of  the  cotton 
erop ;  the  price  will  be  lowered  or  raised,  as  it 
has  been  In  England,  to  suit  our  indebtedness 
and  their  interest 

MASKirao  Plahtib. 
Skiiok,  JUa,,  Oct,  6ih,  1858. 


S.— WISTlKir  MIUTABT  IV8TITUTI. 

This  college  has  acquired  a  very  high 
reputation  on  account  of  Its  excellent  discipline 
and  thorough  coarse  of  instruction.  The  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  now  before  us. 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  moral 
deportment  and  progress  of  the  cadets,  the 
Judicious  government  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
success  of  the  whole  system.  The  incoipora- 
tion  of  Judge  Monroe's  Law  School  wita  the 
Institute  is  a  most  valuable  addition.  As  a 
carefhl  elueidator  of  the  principles  of  law  and 
profound  Jurist,  the  Judge's  reputation  is  co- 
extensive with  the  states. 

The  eetaMishment  of  such  a  college  as  this, 
which,  if  fhlthfVilly  administered  and  ade- 
quately sustained,  mutt  prove  a  real  Nessing 
to  our  country,  neeessarily  entails  great  re- 
sponsibility and  labor  upon  its  founders.  We 
therefore  think  that  every  advocate  for  the 
extension  of  a  sound  physical  and  intellectual 
education  among  our  youthfhl  countrymen 
should,  as  an  act  af  justice,  inquire  into  the 
validitv  of  this  Institute's  claims  to  patenage, 
and,  if  found  wdnhy,  exert  his  influence  to 
strengthen  and  uphold  it.  With  this  convic- 
tion, we  commend  the  Western  Military 
Institute  to  the  notice  of  our  Mends  and 
patrons.  Its  advertisement  appears  in  our 
columns:  other  Information,  with  copies  of 
Che  catalogue  for  1899- '53,  and  the  rules  and 
regulations,  can  be  obtained  from  the  super- 
intendent or  adjutant,  at  Drennon;  A.  O. 
Smith,  Esq.,  Louisville ;  or  Smith  A  Johnson, 
scents  of  the  Institute,  07  BCagazine-street, 
New-Orleans. 


4.— TUOXirlA  IRTBmnaL   UIFBOVllCBirT  COK- 
VXHTIOK. 

We  now  keep  oar  promise  to  insert  the  re- 
eolutions  adopted  by  the  late  great  rail-road 
convention  in  Tirginla,  prefixing  them  with 
the  names  of  th0  olfleers; 


Prendent,—GvBu  Peter  H.  Steenbergen,  of 
Mason. 

Yice-'PrendenUr-Cfi.  R.  O.  Morris,  of 
Amherst ;  Wm.  H.  Macarland,  of  Richmond ; 
Jos.  Segar,  of  Elizabeth  City  county ;  Wm. 
B.  Preston,  of  Montgomery ;  R.  A.  Thompson* 
of  Kanawha ;  Gary  Breckenridge,  of  Bote- 
tourt. 

Secretorir.— Jefferson  Kinney,  of  Augusu. 

A9n»UaU'SeeretarUM,'~S.  A.  B.  Gilmore,  of 
Greenbrier ;  J.  Woodmm,  of  Botetourt ;  J.  J« 
Wade,  of  6Ue0  ;  B.  H.  Jones,  of  Fayette. 

Resolved,  1.  That  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  Virginia,  if  she  would  retrieve  her  de- 
clining fortunes,  and  save  herself  from  the 
burden  of  perpetusl  taxation,  must  boldly, 
witheonfidence  in  her  own  energy,  and  with 
a  firm  determination,  strengthened  by  a  pro* 
per  state  pride,  not  to  be  thrown  aside  by 
yoonger  and  more  enterprising  states,  resolve 
to  contend  for  her  legitimate  share  of  the 
commerce  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi. 

2.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention 
the  burden  of  taxation  now  sensibly  folt  by  the 
people  of  this  commonwealth  can  only  be 
thrown  off  by  the  completion  of  the  works  of 
internal  improvement,  in  which  the  state  has 
slready  made  large  investmento,  and  by 
promptly  forming  advantageous  connections 
with  the  channels  of  commeros,  and  the  lines 
of  travel  in  otber  states. 

S.  That,  in  view  of  the  rail-road  connectioiis 
now  being  formed  in  Ohio,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  the  vast  Interest  of  Virginia,  in  her 
works  of  internal  improvement,  Imperionaly 
demands  that  shs  shall,  at  an  early  day,  com- 
plnte  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  rail-road  to 
the  Tennessee  line,  end  by  a  rail-road  con- 
nected with  her  improvemento  already  com- 
menced unite  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  with 
those  of  the  Cheeapeake. 

4.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention 
the  state  should  adopt  the  policy  of  lending 
money  to  Uie  various  internal  improvement 
companies  having  unfiniahed  works  of  the  first 
importance,  to  enable  thoee  companies  to  oom- 
plete  their  works.  Said  eoropanies  being  re- 
quired to  pay  the  interest,  and  secure  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  money  eo  loaned  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  new  constitution,  in  respect 
to  the  sute  debt,  and  to  give  mortgagee  oa 
their  respective  works  for  the  jpurpose  of 
securing  the  payment  of  the  principal  and 
interest,  as  aforesaid. 

5.  That  aid  upon  the  foregoing  plan  should 
be  granted  to  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
Company,  for  the  completion  of  the  canal  to 
some  point  at  or  near  Covington  or  Clifton 
Forge,  and  to  construct  a  rail-road  with  a 

8uage  of  five  foet  ft'om  such  point  to  the  Ohio 
:iver.  To  the  Central  RaU-road  Company  for 
the  completion  of  their  road  to  Covington  or 
Clifton  Forge.  To  the  Virginia  and  Tennessea 
Rail-road  Company  for  the  completion  of  their 
road  to  the  Tennessee  line,  and  to  construct  a 
braneh  to  the  line  of  the  road  from  Covington 
to  the  Ohio.  To  the  Richmond  and  Danville. 
South-side,  Manassas  Gap  and  Orange  sad 
Alexandria  companies  for  the  campletion  of 
their  respective  works.  ^  ., 

8.  That,  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  RaU- 
road  Company  shouhl  have  the  privilege  of 
running  their  freight-cars  over  the  Covington 
and  Ohio  Road,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
diecrimination  by  the  James  River  and  Kana- 
wha Company  in  respect  to  charges  for  freigh 
or  travel  passing  over  their  road  to  as  froia 
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•Ither  the  Ylrginla  and  TenneMea  Road  or  the 
Central  Road. 

7.  That,  it  be  recommended  to  the  General 
Aaaembly  so  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  Nor- 
folk and  Petersburg  Rail-road  Company  aa  to 
authorite  the  Board  of  Pnblie  Works  to  snb- 
acribe  for  three-fifths  of  the  capital  stock 
thereof. 

There  was  also  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Segar  and  adopted  ananlmously,  in  terms  so 
flattering  to  the  Rerlew  and  to  our  labors  as 
editor,  that  it  wonld  be  almost  immodest  to 
eopj  iU  We  may  be  allowed,  bowerer,  to  hope 
that  such  a  TOioe  of  approval  will  be  attended 
by  a  large  increase  of  onr  circulation  among 
the  enterprising  internal  improvement  men 
and  eitixens  of  Virginia ;  in  whose  caoae  oar 
lahOFs  have  been  and  will  he  nneeasinf . 


6.— LJkTI  PUBLICATIOMS. 

Hand-Book  of  the  Useful  .Arf«.— This  is 
another  of  the  valuable  series  pnblished  by 
Mr.  Putnam,  under  the  title  of  the  Home 
Cyclopedia.  Its  objects,  which  are  well  Ail- 
filled  by  the  editor.  Dr.  Antisell,  are  to  com- 
prise, in  a  clear  and  comprehensiTe  form,  (br 
popular  reference,  a  dictionary  of  all  terma 
used  in  the  application  of  science  by  the  useftil 
arts.  It  includes  agriculture,  architecture, 
domestic  economy,  engineering,  machinery, 
manufhctures,  mining,  photogenic  and  tele- 
graphic art,  together  with  the  principles  and 
practice  of  each,  and  a  eompena  of  American 
and  European  invention. 

HoTid-Book  of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Art*. 
—Still  another  of  Putnam's  Cyclopedias,  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  George  Ripley  and 
Bayard  Taylor,  and  embracing  complete  and 
accurate  deflnltions  of  all  terms  employed  in 
belles  lettras,  philosophy,  theology,  law, 
mythology,  painting,  music,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, and  all  kindred  arts. 

In  reference  to  the  literary  portion  of  the 
work,  it  may  be  ^d  to  include  all  terms  of 
logic  and  rhetoric,  criticism,  style  and  Isn- 
guage ;  sketches  of  works  which  stand  as 
types  of  their  age  or  tongue  ;  reviews  of  an 
sjnMems  of  philosophy  and  theology,  with  a 
history  of  literature  among  all  nations.  lilus- 
trated  with  wood-cuts. 
Nortkwood;    or^   Life  Nvrtk  and    So«/A.~ 

Showing  the  true  character  of  both.    By 

Mrs.   Sarah  J.  Hale.     With  iUuatretlons. 

New- York :  H.  Long  &  Brother. 

This  is  a  beautiful  and  catholic  work,  and 
comes  in  good  time,  now  that  the  South  is  so 
much  assailed  in  the  Uncle  Tom  style  of 
romances.  It  is  in  some  part  a  repnxtf  to  those 
calumniatora,  who,  Mra.  Hale  well  says,  in 
their  seal  have  fbrgotten  that  the  master  as 
well  as  the  slave  is  their  brother.  The  work 
was  written  when  abolitionism  firat  began 
seriously  to  disturb  the  harmony  between  the 
South  and  the  North. 

Ai»lra/-^via— AaatraUa.->This  is  a  splen- 
did work,  with  maps  and  illustrations,  pub- 
lished by  Messra.  Tallis  de  Co.,  of  London, 
New-York  and  New-Orleans,  and  fbrmsapart 
of  the  series  of  Martin's  British  Colonies. 
We  have  largely  refbmd  to  it  and  used  its 
nfbrmation  in  onr  article  upon  Australia  in  the 
present  number. 

MasBochueetts  Register  and  State  Record^ 
1853.  By  George  Adams.— We  thank  the 
editor  for  a  copy  of  this  most  valuable  work, 
which  contains  a  complete  directory  of  the 


state,  with  much  valuable  inlbrmation  opn 
Ita  resources,  statisUcs,  history,  etc  Tb« 
work  has  been  regularly  puUishad  doiiof 
many  yean. 

EagU  Paaa;  or  lAfe  on  the  Border. -9f 
Cora  Montgomery.  This  volame  eonMitntn 
No.  18  of  Putnam's  Semi-monthly  Wmij  for 
Travelere  andg  the  Fireside.  The  aothor 
worka  vp  much  material  upon  (he  pmb 
alavery  of  Mexico,  and  our  relations  ^iib  the 
republic,  complaining  that  govemmMt  looks 
with  ittdtflbrence  npon  the  treatroeat  wbifb 
Americana  receive  In  that  quarter,  ete. 

PpnnJkuTMtt  His  Wanderincs  and  Wtyi 
of  Thinking.  By  Donald  MacLeod. 
New-York:  Charlea  Scribiier.  New-Or- 
leans:  J.  B.  Steele.  Pp.  499. 
We  have  here  a  ooUectioa  of  sketcbciby 
a  new  writer,  some  of  more  and  lane  of  leij 
vahie.  This  volarae  tells  of  travels  wd 
adventures  in  Europe,  and  in  a  mtflncr 
and  upon  a  plan  by  no  means  unint««ting- 
There  is  in  it  much  trathfulnesi  tt»i»iW«, 
and  the  work  ia  therefore  not  dcToid  of 
geniua.  Yet  there  is  manifest,  it  «tnka 
US,  something  of  an  attempt,  U  nay  oe 
an  unconacioua  one.  on  the  JPJf  ?*Jf5 
author,  at  imitating  Uie  style  of  Ik  Jl«nw, 
though  not,  perhaps,  in  itt  most  objec- 
tionable  features;  for  "objectionable  wo 
do  think  that  style  in  many  pamcalan 
is,  albeit  there  are  those  who  adnure 
it,  and  discover  therein  beautiea  unpcrceiTed 
by  the  common  mind.  Odd  it  »,  no  doabt, 
and  dnamy,  hiding  within  it,  ■fm"?^ 
more  thouffhts  than  lie  on  iti  snrfsee;  bat 
oiten  they  are  hidden,  indeed— hidden  m  > 
mist  where  none,  the  writer  not  cxcept«l. 
can  find  them,  grope  ihcy  long  •»  they  maj. 
B  ut  we  would  not  be  nnderatood  as  condemn- 
ing "  Pynnhurat."  Far  from  iti  fof  Jt  con- 
tams  not  a  few  fine  thoughts  ^ely  ex- 
pressed. 

The  Greek  Giri.  A  TsJe,  in  Two  Ca- 
toa.  By  Jamea  W^right  Simmons.  B"»- 
ton  A:  Cambridge :  James  Monroe  &  to. 

Another  Byronic  imitation,  but,  we  neen 
scarcely  say,  not  in  the  manner  of  Byron. 
Mr.  Simmons  evinces  poetical  taleati  bat  noi 
of  a  high  order.    HU  verses,  are  not  abso- 
lutely bad;   they  aw  worse,  for  *ey  "^ 
mediocre.  The  poet  must  have  lofty  thoochut 
and  he  must  know  how  io  txyttss  them 
worthily.    The  dedication  is  the  best  part  oi 
the  boolt:  it  evinces  bodi  g««*  sense  and 
modesty,  and  is  quite  onique:  **To  »«  JJ^ 
sident  knd  Fac2lty  of  Harvard  Uw^f^^ 
these  pages  aie  most  respectfully  and  vn w 
great  Silldence  inscribed  by  one  whot^^ 
So  •  Honora,'  first  or  second,  at  the  r-ncrablj. 
institution  over  which  they  P^  ,'.5  ^ho 
which  he  was  an  nnworthy  pop"  5  *"J,    .^ 
now  oomes,  tinder  the  aa«pic«  fV^Pf Ti 
ask,  at  the  hands  of  that  benign  ijotje^ 
forgiveness  for  his  early  dellnqnencies. 

Lives  of  Wellinfton  and  ^«5f;-?°Jnd  cer- 
sertesrof  Appleton^i  Popolar  yjj«2i^phtei 
talnly  among  the  very  best   TW  »»v  r 
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•re  taken  fh>m  the  London  Timet,  and  are 
elaborately  and  ably  prepared. 

7%e  Life,  Character  and  Acts  of  John  the 
*  Baptist^  and  the  Relation  of  hit  Miniatrr  to 
the  Christian  Dispensation.  By  the  Rev. 
VTm.  C.  Duncan,  M.  A.,  Protbaaor  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Languages  in  the  Unirersity 
or  Louisiana.  New- York:  Cornish,  Lamport 
6l  Co.     1853. 

'We  are  indebted  to  our  flriend  the  author 
tat  a  copy  of  this  work,  which  we  are  snre,  like 
OTerything  else  from  hie  pen,  will  be  found 
throughout  to  be  marked  bv  sound  scholarship 
and  elaborate  research,  we  are  perhaps  not 
enough  acquainted  with  theological  matters 
to  form  an  opinion  of  its  merits,  and  therefbre 
will  only  reftr  it  to  religious  criticism.  It  is 
based  upon  the  German  work  of  Johannes  der 
Taufbr  ofL.  Von  Rohden,  and  is  the  first  book 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of  the  life 
and  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  has 
ever  appeared  In  the  English  language.  The 
subject  which  it  considers,  the  author  dls- 
eoaaes  with  thoroughness  and  impartiality. 
If  his  treatise,  he  says,  shall  be  found  to  fill  a 
place  hitherto  untenanted  in  English  religions 
literature,  he  will  be  abundantly  rewarded  for 
his  labors. 

Diplomacy  of  the  RmohUUm^  an  Historical 
Study.  By  Wm.  Henry  Trescott.  New- 
York:  D.  Appteton  A  Co. 

We  certainly  wrote  a  notice  of  this  valuable 
work  during  last  summer,  but  some  how  or 
other  find,  upon  looking  over  our  pages,  that 
it  has  not  appeared,  fiavlng  expressed  per- 
sonally to  the  author  how  highly  and  how 
Ikvorably  we  have  been  impressed  with  his 
labors  in  this  as  In  other  fields,  It  certainly 
became  us  to  take  public  noUce  of  them  at 
an  earlier  day.  We  regret  that  it  has  been 
otherwise. 

How-a-days,  when  men  expect  to  be  made 
sutesmen  at  the  ballot-box,  and  not  in  the 
library,  as  knights  are  made  by  the  mere  tap 
of  the  sovereign's  sword,  it  is  consoling  to 
find  some  one,  and  especially  a  young  man  of 
high  talents  and  finished  education,  devoting 
himself  to  the  analysis  of  government  pacts 
and  observances,  and  to  the  study  of  those 
rules  of  international  polity  which  are  intended 
for  the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  and  for  cementing  in  one  wide  and 
harmonious  union  the  great  Ikmiliee  of  the 
earth.  Mr.  Trescott  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
surfoee.  He  dares  to  think  and  to  speak  even 
unpopular  things.  He  dares  to  enter  fields 
where  filppant  politics  imagine  are  to  be 
gathered  but  dead-sea  fruits. 

His  present  work  is  worthy  of  study  and 
reflection.  Its  style  is  terse  and  vigorous— its 
erudition,  elaborate  and  searching— Its  argu- 
ment, close  and  convincing.  The  author  has 
read  Calhoun— read  him  with  avantage,  ex- 
cept upon  one  point,  and  herein  we  put  in  a 
caveat— he  cannot  admire  and  appreciate  his 
great  work  upon  government.  The  Judgment 
is  not  in  the  book  before  us,  though  we  have 
learned  that  the  author  is  very  flree  to  express 
It. 

Apropos  of  this  great  work  of  Calhoun. 
Alas,  the  legacy  intended  by  the  statesman  for 
the  world,  has  been  monopolized  by  a  fow 
Carolina  admirers.  Why  Is  it  that  the  book 
has  been  published  at  a  price  which  gives  it 
admission  to  the  fow  only?  Why  Is  it  that 
copies  can  be  obtained  for  neither  love  nor 


money  in  half  the  cities  in  the  Union  1  (Our 
copy  cost  us  $4  in  New-Orleans,  and  it  was 
the  last  of  some  four  or  five  which  had  been 
received.)  Does  Mr.  Calhoun  belong  so  ex- 
clusively to  Carolina  I  Why  is  It,  too,  that  the 
other  volumes  of  his  writings  have  not  ap- 
peared, with  all  the  liberal  aid  afTorded  by  the 
legislature?  How  is  it  that  no  elaborate 
analysis  and  subeinct  presentation  of  the 
work  upon  government  has  been  prepared  and 

Subtished  by  any  of  the  thoughtfol  and  able 
isciples  he  left  behind  him  ?  In  view  of  all 
this,  well  might  Mr.  Calhoun  in  death,  as  he 
often  did  in  tifo,  pray  to  be  saved  flrom  the 
kindnesses  of  his  friends. 


6.— NBW  BOOU  BICBIVBD. 

Contentment  it  Better  than  Wealth.—Bj 
Alice  B.  Neal,  Author  of  "  No  such  Word  as 
Fail,"  etc.,  etc.  D.  Apploton  A  Co.,  N.  T. 
J.  B.  Steel,  N.  O. 

Waverly  NoveU,  eomprising  Rob  Rov,  The 
Antiquary,  The  Black  Dwarf,  and  Old  Mor- 
tality, complete  in  separate  vols.  A.  Hart, 
Philadelphia.  J.  C.  Morgan,  N.  O.  A  splendid 
edition. 

Cicero*9  TuMCulan  Disputation*.  By  An- 
thon.    With  English  notes,  critical  and  ex- 

fianatory.  Harper  A  Brothers,  N.  T.  J.  C. 
organ,  N.  O. 

Pure  Gold ;  or  Truth  in  its  Native  Loveli- 
ness. By  Rev.  D.  Holmes,  A.  M.  Derby  A 
MiUer,  Auburn.    J.  B.  Steel,  N.  O. 

Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion^  Natu- 
ral ana  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and 
Course  of  Nature :  with  an  Analysis  left  un- 
finished by  late  Rev.  Robert  Emory.  D.  D., 
complete  and  edited  with  a  life  of  Bishop  But- 
ler, with  notes  and  index,  by  G.  R.  Crooks. 
Harpers,  N.  Y.  Morgan,  N.  O.  The  nub- 
lishers  deserve  great  honor  for  giving  such  an 
edition  of  this  immortal  work. 

Life  and  Works  of  Bobert  Bums.  By  Robert 
Chambers.  In  four  vols.  Vol.  III.  Harpers, 
N.  Y.  Morgan,  N.  O.  We  have  noticed  the 
other  volumes  of  this  work,  and  shall  again 
refer  to  the  present. 

Memoirs  of  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas 
Chalmers,  D.D.  LLD.,  by  his  son-in-law. 
Rev.  Wm.  Hanna.  In  4  vols.  (Vol.  IV.) 
Harpers,  N.  Y.  Morgan,  N^  O.  No  library 
will  be  without  the  writings  of  this  Christian 
philosopher  and  most  eloquent  divine. 

SwnmerTims  in  the  Country.  By  Rev.  Ro- 
bert A.  Wiimott.  D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  N.  Y. 
J.  B.  Steel,  N.  O.  (Appleton's  Popular  Library.) 

School  for  Fathers;  an  old  English  story* 
by  T.  Gwynne.  Harper  *  Brothers,  N.  Y- 
J.  C.  Morgan,  N.  O. 

Institutes  of  Algebra,  By  Gerardns  B. 
Docharty.    Harpers,  N.  Y.    Morgan,  N.  O. 

Virginia  and  Magdalene;  or  the  Foster 
Sisters.  A  Novel.  By  Emma  D.  E.  N.  South- 
worth.  Complete  In  1  vol.  A.  Hart,  Philadel- 
phia.   J.  B.  Steel,  N.  O. 

Southern  Ladie^  Book,  (November  No.)  A 
neat  literary  jperlodical,  edited  by  Miss  L.  V. 
Smith  and  W.  T.  Leonard.  We  will  notice 
more  folly  hereafter ;  at  present  can  only  con- 
gratulate the  fhir  editor  and  her  associate,  and 
hope  for  their  fotnre  i 
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7.— BDITOUAL  N0TS8. 

We  are  still  unable  to  pablleh  the  remaining 
papers  relating  to  the  Bowie  flunlly  and  the 
great  duel»  but  they  will  come  np  before  long, 
and  our  friend.  Dr.  KUpatrick,  must  be  pa- 
tience iteeir. 

We  call  attention  to  the  proflpeetus,  in 
another  column,  of  the  Cotton  Plant,  a  valuable 
■outhem  paper,  which  C.  6.  Baylor,  late  consul 
at  Amsterdam,  a  gentleman  well  known  for 
his  advocacy  of  direct  trade,  etc.,  is  editing. 
It  is  worthy  of  general  support,  and  we  trust 
will  receive  it. 

Number  3  of  our  series  of  papers  upon  Free 
Banking  will  appear  in  January  number; 
also  an  elaborate  article  discussing  the  Teha- 
antepec  question. 

8.— BAIL-BOAD  MATTIBS. 

We  have  again  a  good  deal  of  material 
accumnlattng,  but  assuredly  our  readers  must 
be  satisfied  if,  after  the  elaborate  paper  in  the 
opening  part  of  this  number,  we  should  post- 
pone any  others  upon  rail-roads  now. 

0.~NIW-TOSX   MBBCA.irTILI   LIBRUtT 
80CIBTT. 

We  trust  that  the  librarian  wiU  hereafter 
send  us  the  reports  in  good  season  for  analysis. 
There  were  in  January  last  23,140  volumes. 
The  readinff-room  contains  S3  daily  papers,  38 
weeklies,  77  monthlies,  and  38  quarteriies. 
Connected  with  the  institute  are  public  lectures 
and  niffht-school  classes.  The  young  men  of 
New- York  deserve  immortal  honor  tor  this 
institution,  which  has  hardly  a  parallel  any- 
wliere  in  Europe. 

10.— LIVB  Aim  LBT  LIVE. 

In  an  address  deUvered  by  the  Hon.  Zadoe 
Pratt,  one  of  the  most  practical  and  useAil 
citizens  of  our  country,  and  of  which  he  has 
fkvored  us  with  a  copy,  we  find  a  very  good 
commentary  upon  the  doctrine  at  the  head  of 
our  paragraph.  We  quote  it  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  and  many  that  we  know  very  well  stand 
most  egregiously  in  need  of  it  The  doctrine 
is,  "  Live  with  your  neighbor,  and  not  upon 
him."  This  is  the  trne  rule  of  poUcy,  as  of 
religion,  and  Mr.  Pratt  has  had  the  wisdom  to 
find  it  out,  and  to  make  it  available  in  carving 
out  for  himself  a  pre-eminent  position  amonjr 
his  fellows. 

THE  SOUTHERN  NTJRSERIBS, 

Washington,  Adams  County,  Mississippi, 
(six  miles  fh>m  Natchez,)  now  contains  a  fkir 
assortment  of  acclimated  Fruit,  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs ;  Garden  and 
Green-house  Flowers  and  Plants.  The  list  of 
Fruits  comprises— Apples,  Pears,  Quinces, 
Medlars,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Figs,  Grapes,  Chesnuts, 
Raspberries,  Strawberries,  &c. 

Full  descriptive  catalogues,  containing  ample 
directions  for  planting,  pruning,  tending,  dec, 
can  be  had  on  applicatton,  if  by  letter,  pre-paid. 


J.  a  MORGAN, 
Bookseller  and  Statioiier, 
Ikchange  PkuXj  adjoining  Ihe    -Po«^ 
Office,  New- Orleans. 

Japan :  an  Account,  Geographical  and  His- 
torical, by  Charles  McFariand.  1  vol.  lans. 
$1  25. 

Atlantic  and  Trans-Atlantie  Sketches.  Bf 
Capt.  Mackianon,  R.  N.    1  vol.  8vo.     #1. 

Spiers*  ic  Surrenne's  Freneh  PronomicxiKg 
Dictionary.    1  vol.   8vo.   $6. 

Bristed*s  Five  Years  in  an  EngUah  Univvr. 
sity.    1  vol.    ISmo.    $1  S5. 

SieUy:  A  Pilgrimsfe.  By  H.  T.  Taekflr- 
man.   S5e. 

Home  and  Social  Fhilososhy.  Second  Series. 
By  Charies  Dickens.  SSc 

Mrs.  Hale*s  New  Books  of  Cookery  and  Con- 
pleta  Housekeeper.    IllusCrated.    Ivol.  I^ 

Philosophers  and  Aetrssses.     By 
Houssaye.    9  vols.    ISmo.    $S  50. 

The  Napoleon  Dynasty.  By  tlie  Beiklxmsa. 
1vol.    8vo.    $S50.  ,^ 

American  Literature  and  Manners.  By  Pro- 
fessor Chsries.    IvoU    12mo.    $1. 

Voices  of  Nature.  By  Rev.  Henry  T.  Chse-  * 
ver.    1  vol.    ISmo  $1  85. 

Lives  of  Winfield  Seott  and  Andrew  JseksoB. 
By  J.  T.  Hesdley.    I  vol.    ISmo.  H  SSw 

The  Personal  AdTsntures  of  Cor  Own  Cor- 
reepoodent  in  Italy.  By  Bliekael  Barks  Hov- 
raan.    I  vol.    ISmo.    tl.  ^ 

Daniel  Webster  and  his  Cootemporariss.  By 
Charles  W,  March.    1  vol.  ISmo.    $1. 

Outlines  of  Moral  Sdenee.  By  Archibald 
Alexander,  D.  D.    1  vol.  ISmo.    $1. 

Stories  fh>m  Blackwood's  Magazine.  1  vol. 
ISmo.    50e.  ,^ 

Kuhnei's  Greek  Grammar.  1  vol.  ISmo. 
•1  «>.  • 

Champliii's  Greek  Grammar.    1vol.    ISmo. 

The  Institutes  of  Algebra.  By  Gerardus  B. 
Doch&rty.    1  vol.lSmo.    75c. 

Ancient  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs.  By/. 
Kenrick.M.A.    Svols.lSroo.    ft  50. 

Comparative  Physiognomy :  or  Besembliiaee 
between  Men  and  Animals.  By  J.  W.  Kfd- 
fleld.M.D.    1vol.    8vo.    (S. 

The  Book  of  the  Heart ;  or  Love's  EmWenii. 
lUttstrated  by  thirty-six  steel  engravings.  J 
vol.    8vo.    $5.  _ 

The  Fruits  of  America.    By  E.  M.  Hovsf  . 

The  Lives  of  WelUngton  and  Peel.  1  ▼«- 
ISmo.  50c. 

Good  in  Everything.  A  Story.  By  Mis. 
Barnwell. 

HOVELS. 

Heir  of  Randolph  Abbey.    85c. 

Cecilia.   ByMissBumey.  50o. 

MarySeaham.    By  Mrs.  Grey.    50o. 

Hagar.    By  Alice  Carey.    $1. 

GueriUa  Chief.    50c. 

Heads  and  Hearts.    60e. 

Archibald  Cameron.    75c. 

Virginia  and  Magdalene.  50c. 

School  for  Fathers.    60c 

The  Coquette.    50c.  ,  .^ 

Anna  Hammer.  A  Tale  of  German  Li*. 
25c. 

Reuben  MedlieoU ;  or  the  Coming  Man.  SOe. 

Nonhwood  ;  or  Lilb  North  and  South.  By 
Mrs.  Hale.    75c. 

Cabin  and  the  Parlor ;  or  Slaves  and  Mas- 
ters.   By  J.  Tlaornton  RaadolpiL   5a 
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